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PREFACE 


The Eighth Volume of the Magazine is now brought to a termination, 
and we hope that it will be found equally as deserving of the approval of our 
brethren as its predecessor. We do not presume to claim for our little 
periodical a similar rank to that which is taken by some of our more costly 
Magazines, where the articles are contributed by men who have earned for 
themselves a high reputation in the world of letters. We have not lavished 
large sums of money for the purpose of securing for our pages the compositions 
of authors whose names are considered to stamp a value upon their productions, 
independent of any intrinsic merits. Our writers are for the most part of that 
class whose time is mainly occupied in providing for the physical $ants of 
existence, but it must not be forgotten that from amongst the productive classes 
have arisen many of those whose talents have reflected honour upon their 
station, and conferred a lasting benefit upon their kind. Though the majority 
of our contributors may not have studied in “ academic bowers,” they have gained 
knowledge in that best of all schools — experience; and the result of their 
acquirements is in many instances full of practical wisdom. and sound informa- 
tion. We have amongst our friends, too, some who are not altogether unknown 
to fame, and whose labours meet with a hearty welcome when exerted on behalf 
of publications of greater price. We do not wish to call forth any invidious 
feelings, or we should have had pleasure in more pointedly acknowledging our 
obligations to a few of our literary coadjutors, who have on all occasions come 
freely and disinterestedly forward to render us their valuable assistance. We 
shall use our best endeavours to advance the true interests of the Institution, 
without regard to courting temporary favour, as we are well aware that the most 
beneficial measures are not always the most popular ones. Those who have a 
duty to perform towards a body of men would be ill deserving of confidence if 
they were continually altering their course for the mere purpose of catching the 
fleeting breath of applause. Odd Fellowship has now its weekly and monthly 
journalists, and we trust that they, as well as ourselves, will meet with that 
support and patronage of which they are so deserving, convinced as we are that 
the more channels of intelligence we have connected with the Order, the more 
we shall advance towards a system of sound policy and wise government. 
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JANUARY. [Amicitia, Amor, et Veritas.] 184 5. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WALKER, Junr., P. PROV. G. M. 

Gborgb Walkbr, Junr., was born in the city of Durham, on the 22nd of October* 
1807, at which place his father was a printer and publisher, to whom the subject of this 
memoir, after the usual course of education, was apprenticed; and on arriving at 
maturity he succeeded to the business, which he now carries on. 

In the year 1834, the Shakspere Lodge (in which Mr. Walker was subsequently 
initiated) was opened at Durham, by the Sunderland District, to which he was solicited 
to join ; but his mind was, at that time, so strongly abused with idle and absurd prejudices 
against secret societies, from his having been, some years previously, connected with a 
Lodge, or convivial club, of the “old Order of Odd Fellows,” that he refused to become 
a member, and it was not until the early part of the year 1837, that he, after much 
solicitation, determined on being initiated in the mysteries of the Manchester Unity of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and on the 23rd of April, in that year, he was 
duly installed. 

Shortly after his admission, in consequence of a domestic affliction, he was unex- 
pectedly called to London, and, during his absence, was appointed Secretary to the 
Lodge*; although unacquainted with the laws of the institution, he cheerfully under- 
took the office, the duties of which were not of a sinecure nature, as the Lodge had then 
increased to nearly 200 members. He, however, carried out the promise he had made, 
and applied himself “diligently to the business of Odd Fellowship,” and very soon 
became a “proficient therein.” From that period he took an active and prominent 
part in the affairs of the Lodge, and became an enthusiastic and unflinching advocate of 
the Order, and spared neither exertion nor expense in disseminating and diffusing its 
principles; and unequalled have been his endeavours for the benefit and advantage of 
the Institution. He passed, in regular succession, through the offices of Y. G., N. G., 
and G. M. of the Lodge; and in August, 1839, he was appointed G. M. of the Durham 
District, (leave having some time before been granted for his Lodge to form a District,) 
and in the two succeeding years he filled the office of C. S. 

Whilst Mr. Walker was C. S. of the District, the Byron Lodge (with many others) was 
opened, and at the earnest solicitation of his colleagues, he accepted the office of N. G. at its 
opening, and although the Lodge was a distance of seven miles from his residence, he 
attended at his own cost, and was hardly ever.absent on a Lodge-night for nearly eighteen 
months. The Members, however, fully appreciated his worth, and before the expiration 
of the term of his office, he Waa presented with a lever watch, value ten guineas, 
together with a splendid silver medal, for the efficient services rendered by him to their 
inf ant Lodge. 

Vol. 8— No. 5— V. 
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MEMOIR OF GEORGE WALKER. 


At the Quarterly Committee, in March, 1840, Mr. Walker waa elected to represent 
his District at the York A. M. C.; and he. has also attended the subsequent annual 
meetings of the Order at the Isle of Man, Wigan, Bradford, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
At the Isle of Man A. M. C. he was chosen one of that important body, the committee 
lor hearing appeals; and at Bradford he was further honoured by being selected as one 
> f those individuals whose portraits were to embellish the Magazine. As a proof of 
r 1 ie confidence reposed in his knowledge of the laws of the Order, and in his talents and 
j-i lgment, it may be mentioned that he was nominated by the Directors, after the York 
A. M. C., to inquire into and report the cause of the disturbance and differences that 
h (1 arisen in the Stockton District on account of the principal officers being arrested, 
i i which at one time assumed a serious aspect, and threatened to annihilate the Order 
in that District; this duty he performed to their satisfaction, and, )we believe was, in 
h L-reat measure, the means of allaying, by the suavity of his manner and conciliating 
"i; >**r, the searching inquiry that he instituted, and the prompt measures which he 
■ 1 ■ : ■ •‘d to be carried into effect, the excited and disturbed feelings which had unhappily 
an n. In 1841, in consequence of the defalcations and expulsion of the officers of 
i ir < ’hi»«ter-le- Street District, which left them without qualified persons to fill the offices, 
? . ■ . Walker was called on by the Executive to preside over the District, with which requi- 
n*’ ’<>n he readily complied, and officiated as G. M., and after a brief period he succeeded 

conciling the differences, and eradicating the jarring elements of discord which had 
p; mg up amongst them; and so satisfied were the members with his assiduous attention 
t • >K*ir interests and welfare, and the efficiency with which he had served them, that they 
h(» t mured him with a beautiful massive silver snuff box, which was raised by voluntary 
subscription. 

For the establishment of a District Widow and Orphans' Fund Mr. Walker was always 
;> most ardent and zealous advocate, and on its formation was appointed President, which 
p li e he continued to hold for two successive years. He has not only contributed 
' •erally to its funds, but several other Districts have received from him handsome 
bonations. 

Mr. Walker is universally and justly esteemed and respected by those who have 
i lu* pleasure of his acquaintance. His cheerfulness of disposition, overflowing courtesy, 
jihI unostentatious liberality, have won him golden opinions from a large circle of friends; 
his- knowledge of the laws and the principles of the Order are widely acknowledged, 
i ml the quickness of his perception, and the soundness of his judgment, are felt and 
^predated by the members of his District; we believe there are few, if any, to be found, 
wiu are his enemies, for his life has been characterized by charity and good-will to 
•VJ men. 


WINTER. 


Summer's sweet smiles have faded from the lea, 

And modest Autumn's charms have passed away ; 

No more we meet the butterfly and bee, 

Nor list the song birds singing on the spray : 

Winter comes scowling on in dark array, 

The toiling peasant shudders in the gale, 

And the lone redbreast chimes its pensive lay, 

Beside the bam where sounds the thrasher's flail — 

The cold wind hisses through the leafless wood, 

Shaking the star-shaped snow-flakes from each tree; 

The village children seek the frozen flood, 

Or wage their snow -ball battles with great glee, 

While the poor mendicant, with ceaseless moan, 

Roves on his weary way dejected and alone ! 

S. SHERI F. 


North Shit Ids. 
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CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS. 

’Tis Winter, cold and rude, 

Heap, heap the warming wood; 

The wild wind hums his sullen song to-night ; 

Oh, hear that pattering shower ! 

Haste, boy ! — this gloomy hour 
Demands relief ; the cheerful tapers light. 

Though now my home around 
Still roars the wintry sound, 

Methinks ’tis Summer by this festive blaze ! 

• My books, companions dear, 

In seemly ranks appear, 

And glisten to my tire’s far-flashing rays. 

• Cowper. 

Whilst we write the year is waning fast, and another will have dawned 
upon us ere this article shall meet the eyes of our readers. It is night, and 
we hear no sound save the ticking of the clock, and the bubbling murmurs 
that are caused by the jets of flame springing from our cheerful fire. Without, 
the heavens are gloomy and starless, and the earth is enchained with strong and 
icy fetters. It is a time when memories of the past rush thickly upon us, and 
we feel as though Death were evea now waving his wings over our head. Our 
thoughts revert to the past, and the forms of those who were our mates in 
other years seem to flit before us. How many of our brethren who were replete 
with health and vigour when the year 1844 first beamed upon them, have now 
departed to the land of spirits! How many, who, a few months ago, were full 
of bright hopes and sanguine aspirations of the future, are now sleeping in the 
cold and silent grave ! We could name, alas ! too many. Some have left us 
in the freshness and vigour of existence, when scarcely a shadow had fallen 
upon their hearts, and they were eagerly anticipating the honours they might 
shortly win, whilst others have passed away full of years, and proudly distin- 
guished by their eminence in the ranks of our beloved Institution. We have 
now lying before us the account of the death of one, who, some years back, 
was actively employed in the cause of Odd Fellowship ; and we have no doubt 
that such of onr readers as may have been for a length of time connected with 
the Order, will read with feelings of mournful interest, the following extract 
from the Nottingham Journal : — 

The remains of Mr. John Elsorn, boot maker, Clumber Street, Nottingham, one of 
the churchwardens of St. Paul’s, were interred in the general cemetery, in this town, 
on Sunday, the 24th of November, with distinguished marks of respect by the members 
of the Manchester Unity of Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of which he has long 
been a valuable member. His remains were alternately borne by six of his men (at 
their particular request) and Messrs. P. P. G. M. Bishop, Aston, Maxfield, Hubbard, 
Burton, and Rayner; Messrs. P. P. G. M. Hammond, Gee, C. Beck, (town councillor,) 
Topham, Pitman, and Saywell, bearing the pall; mutes, on the occasion, Messrs. P. G. 
Hewitt and Howson ; conductor of the procession, consisting of about two hundred, 
P. P. G. M. Leger. The voluntary attendance of so many members, a great number of 
whom have served the highest offices of the Order, and who retain the most exalted 
honours of the District, declare most plainly the universal and high estimation in which 
the deceased was held by his brethren; and to say he died much regretted and beloved, 
is speaking in too formal and cold a language the spontaneous effusion of some thousands 
of hearts. 

The following particulars respecting the career of the deceased as an Odd Fellow, will 
no doubt greatly interest many of our readers, and thousands throughout the length and 
breadth of the land: — 
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CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS. 


The deceased was born at Aslackby, in Lincolnshire, on the 24th of December, 1801 ; 
his father had serve the office of parish clerk for twenty -three years. He became a 
member of the “ Mount Gilead Lodge, No. 131 ” (now held at Mr. Cressey’s, the 
Poultry Hotel,) in 1824. He served the offices of his Lodge, G. M. of the District, 
and for five years held the office of Corresponding Secretary; on six different occasions 
he sat at the Annual Moveable Committee, which is the highest legislative and executive 
body in the Order ; and to his persevering exertions may be attributed the existence of a 
General Fund of the Order, which now amounts to £8000; its business transactions 
amount to more than .£13,000 annually, the profits of which (after paying all the general 
expenses of the Order, and on an average giving away annually £400,) find a gradual 
increase. 

He ever nobly stood forward as a defender and advocate of the Order ; as an officer, 
he demanded subjection to the law, and uncompromisingly required obedience ; his 
principles he would surrender to no man. What those principles were, and his views 
of Odd Fellowship, may be gathered from a reply made to an address by P. P. G. M. C. 
Beck, on presenting him with a medal for his services: — “ The g*at founder of the 
Christian dispensation was first introduced to mankind at this very season, * with tidingB 
of great joy,’ which important event, be it remembered, demands our supreme reverence, 
inasmuch as we know that it is from that source alone by which Odd Fellowship derives 
its pre-eminence — that implants in the . human bosom those lively emotions, those 
kindred feelings and wonted sympathies, which constitute our bond of union.” 

And with the most lively emotions he took up his pen to plead the cause of the 
fatherless and widow ; and from the thrilling interest excited, the profits of the Magazine 
(a periodical of no mean literary worth,) which, from its extensive sale, now produces 
a considerable sum, are devoted to this laudable undertaking. Hundreds of these 
institutions have arisen throughout the united kingdom, and the one in this District, 
founded seven years since, of which Mr. Elsom held the treasurership from its origin, 
now boasts of a fund of £372, to be devoted exclusively to the widows and orphans of 
this District. To have been the channel of benefactions, making the widow’s heart 
dance for joy — to have received the thanks of the brethren repeatedly — two medals — 
the appearance of his portrait in the Magazine (in March, 1837) — have befen some of 
the tributes and consolations he has received. But we doubt not that, amongst his dying 
assui&nces, were hope and faith in the Word of his God, “ Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive; and let thy widows trust in me,” and in the instructions 
given by that Order of which he greatly boasted. “The memory of a brother, though 
dead, should not be forgotten.” A widow and two orphans are left fo lament their 
bereavement. 

May all our members exert themselves to merit such praise as is justly 
awarded to our deceased brother, and may we all so conduct ourselves as not 
only to receive the praise of our brethren, but the still better approval of our 
own consciences. 

No season of the year is so fitting as Christmas for the entertainment of 
melancholy, yet not unpleasing, reminiscences of the dying year, which almost 
insensibly merge into pleasant visions of what the coming year may bring forth. 
Though we have lost many energetic advocates of our cause during the year, 
and though but few are left of those who guided the bark of Odd Fellowship 
in its early struggles with the waves of adverse opinions, we have yet amongst 
us many whose unflinching zeal for the Order entitles them to the confidence 
and approbation of their brethren. New blood has of late been freely poured 
into the veins of our Institution, and we prognosticate for it a long career of 
happiness and prosperity. The year now breaking upon us is likely to bring 
with it many new and important results, which we trust will be found for the 
general good. We must all endeavour to promote the interests of the Order 
by every practicable and honourable means, and we believe that few indeed of 
our members will hesitate to do so. Slight differences of opinion may occa- 
sionally arise amongst us, as is the case in every community; but we have all 
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in view the same charitable and benevolent objects, and if we now and then 
differ as to the means, we continue to be united for the best and most effectual 
scheme of administering to the wants and alleviating the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures. If there be amongst us any heart-burnings — if differences may 
have arisen in bosoms where friendship had previously existed, it is now at this 
solemn and religious season, that we should endeavour to eradicate them, and 
purge away all unholy influences. At this very moment the stillness without 
is broken by “the minstrels playing their Christmas tune,” and the rude, though 
pleasing strain, impressing us with its divine origin, warns us that this is indeed 
the period when universal love and humanity should prevail. We picture to 
ourselves the many homes where are now congregated those who are most 
dear to each other, who have been separated for many months, and of whom it 
may*truly be said, that to them “ Christmas comes but once a year.” How 
many anxious days have passed in anticipation of this blessed time — how many 
sleepless hours of the night have been spent by parent and child, and brother 
and sister, in thinking of the moment when they should again clasp each other 
to (heir hearts. It is fitting that there should be at least one part of the year 
when friends should meet together — when only kind and beneficent thoughts 
should be in existence, and all bitterness and hatred between man and man 
should be buried in oblivion. 

We cannot but regret that Christmas is not now honoured as of yore, and 
that much of the joyousness which formerly greeted it has ceased to be. The 
Lord of Misrule, the Abbot of Unreason, the Mummers and Jugglers, the Boar’s 
Head, the Wassail Bowl, and the Yule Clog, are now but the remembrances of 
a by-gone age; and with them, we have lost much of that true English 
hospitality which was the characteristic of our ancestors. We hope, however, 
that it will be long before Christmas shall entirely have lost its influence over 
the hearts of mankind, and that our churches and houses may, for centuries to 
come, be decorated with the green holly, ivy, misletoe, laurel and rosemary. 

'* Twms Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 

*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oit would cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year." 

We shall conclude with our hearty good wishes to every member of th# 
Institution, and with a sincere hope that the Order may continue to increase in 
numbers, harmony, and power. Of one thing we are thoroughly convinced, 
that where our principles are fully carried out, they cannot fail to produce to 
those who profess them, a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


BALL IN’THE FREE TRADE HALL ON BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC 
. PARKS. &c., FUND. 

[From the Mancheiter Tim**.] 

The Independent Order of Odd Fellows, pursuing their benevolent course of action, 
gave a ball on Tuesday Evening, in the Free Trade Hall, the proceeds to be applied to 
the noble design of opening public parks and walks for the health and recreation of the 
great mass of the community in Manchester and Salford. The arrangements for the 
festive assemblage were superintended by an intelligent Committee, who devoted much 
of their attention to the comfort of the visitors. The doors were opened at half-past 
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six o’clock, and at eight, the time announced for the commencement of dancing, upwards 
of a thousand persons had arrived. Mr. Swinscoe’s quadrille band had been r engaged, 
and were stationed on the platform at the west end of the hall ; and the fide baud of the 
70th infantry were seated in the opposite gallery. The ball was opened with a country 
dance, and was maintained with great spirit and effect. This was followed by Waltzes, 
the Lancers, La Polka, Saraband, the Circassian Circle, and the Gallop. Mr. Pitt 
conducted the whole of the dancrs, he having been installed by the Committee as M. C. ; 
and it is merely an act of justice to that gentleman to state that his entire superintendence 
evinced his talents and general fitness for the office. Up to eleven o’clock the company 
was rapidly increasing, and at that hour the gay throng, either promenading around the 
spacious hall, or engaged in tripping it 44 lightly on the fantastic toe,” presented a heart- 
cheering spectacle. We felt increased attachment to the fair daughters of Eve, for 
coming forward on so praiseworthy an occasion, and our gratitude to them was further 
enhanced, for the influence they had so successfully exerted in attracting the 44 lords of 
the creation,” in such numbers, to assemble on the occasion. At eleven o’clock 
dancing temporarily ceased, to give to our townsman and poet, Mr. John Bolton Rogerson, 
the opportunity of delivering a Poetic Address, suitable to the occasion. Mr. Rogerson, 
surrounded by a number of gentlemen, including C. J. S. Walker, Esq., of Longford, 
one of our magistrates, took his station in front of the platform. Mr. James Mansfield, 
a distinguished member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, was called to the 
chair, and in a short speech introduced to the surrounding assemblage Mr. Rogerson, 
who spoke the following Address with feeling and energy: — 

AN APPEAL FOR THE ARTISAN. 

BV JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

God made the earth for all: — the pleasant fields, 

The waving tree that luscious fruitage yields, 

The tender herb, the odour-giving flower, 

He gave to man, 'an universal dower. 

He*phiced no barriers to the poor man’s tread, 

For each alike his bounteous gifts were spread ; 

For all mankind he form’d the verdant plain, 

And fed its greenness with sweet dews and rain, — # 

For all created meadow, grove, and hill, 

The dancing streamlet, and the murmuring rill ; 

At his command the forest-monarch stood, 

And proudly tower’d above the stately wood. * 

In that pure time when earth was fresh and young, 

Ere sin and sorrow into birth had sprung, 

Man walk’d erect in glory and delight, 

And all was beauteous unto mortal sight; 

The rivers raced in sparkling joy along. 

And fearless birds swept by with happy song, 

The quiet lakes like crystal mirrors lay, 

Reflecting back the splendours of the day, 

Or faintly imaging the azure skies, 

When studded o’er with myriad starry eyes: 

Hatred and death were not — beneath oue shade 
With gentle lambs the mighty lions play’d, 

But now a curse came withering through the air, 

And man first felt the horror of despair; 

From Paradise our guilty parent fled, 

His race for ever doom’d to toil for bread ; 

And yet, though banish’d from his Eden-home, 

He still was free o'er verdurous- paths to roam ; 

God shut not out fair nature from his eyes, 

He hung no smoke-wreaths o’er the arching skies ; 

Labour and death were blended in the ban, 

But earth's green beauty gave a joy to man ? 
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The blushing flowers still smiled upon the plain, 

And sent not forth their fragrant breath in vain ; 

The golden fruit still shone through leafy gloom, 

And man -drank rapture from the breeze and bloom. 

Shall we, the creatures of a later age, 

Make darker still this earthly pilgrimage? . 

Shall man pass on ungladden’d tb the grave, 

For ever toiling like a pent-up slave? 

Shall he for ever cast around his eyes, 

And only gaze where dingy chimneys rise? 

Shall nought the ear of pale-faced labour greet, 

Save ceaseless noises of the busy street ? 

Heaven wills not so. — Oh 1 ye who have the power, 

Stand nobly forth! — let all partake the dower 
Which God hath given; let generous thoughts have birth, 

And generous deeds spread gladness o’er the earth ; 

Let footsteps stray where babbling waters run, 

And silver fountains glitter in the sun ; 

Let maid and lover breathe the tender tale, 

Not in the smoke, but in the breezy vale, 

Whilst o’er their heads a shade the foliage weaves, 

And mocks their murmurs with its whispering leaves ; 

Let him whom sickness bows for vigour seek 
Where purer gales may fan his pallid cheek. 

And he shall quit his long-prest couch of pain, 

To feel the warm blood thrill through every vein; 

Let age and childhood ’mid sweet scenes appear, 

Where birds flit by, and skies are bright and clear; 

Let youth disport upon the verdant ground, 

Where healthy games and playful strife abound; 

Let rich and poor mix freely in the throng, 

And pass with smiles and pleasant words along; 

Let lofty wealth forget that it is great, 

And honest toil think not of lowly state ; 

Let all combine with hand and earnest will, 

And England shall be Merry England still. 

The Address having been spoken, the company resumed dancing; and the gay 
festivities were prolonged with unabated spirit till “ chanticleer proclaimed the morn.” 
We understand that the proceeds of the ball, with contributions from the various Lodges, 
will form a very handsome donation in favour of the scheme for the public parks. It is 
stated that upwards of sixteen hundred persons were present. 


THE SCULPTOR. 

BY MISS MARIAN MOSS. 

(One of the authors of “ Early Effort “ Romance of Jewish History ,” See. &c.) 

Thb long dark lashes, wet with tears unshed, 

Heavily rested on his faded cheek ; 

Pale as the grave, save where one spot of red, 

Born of decline, burnt in a crimsoned streak. 

The hand of death was in that hectic glow, 

The rich redundancy of night black hair 
Hung in thick curls around the polished brow. 

So young, and yet so deeply lined with care. 
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The form was thin, the hand was worn and wasted, 
And you might almost trace the flowing blood 

In the bine veins. 'Twas hours since he had tasted, 
Aye, hours since those parched lips had tasted food. 

The graceful throat, the well-turned neck and head, 
Looked like some bright creation of his own ; 

Oh, what avails it ! soon will he be laid 
Where beauty and deformity are one. 

His home— a wretched chamber in St. Giles — 

Was grimed with gathered dust of many a year; 

No summer sun e’er in that chamber smiled, 

The hapless occupant’s lone heart to cheer. 

Papers were carelessly strewn upon the floor, 

Where were his books? alas! all, all were fled, 

All had been parted with — for he was poor — 

To purchase what ? a hard, dry, crust of bread ! 

A half-finished bust upon the easel laid, 

The chisel thrown aside. Oh ! you might trace 

The Sculptor’s character — its light and shade, 

In every feature of that marble face; 

The graceful head, the full bust of the south, 

The high and thoughtful beauty of the brow, 

The sweet repose that marked the dimpled mouth, 

As if ’twere ready into life to glow. 

It was a type of female loveliness, 

So perfectly was formed each line and feature ; 

Through poverty, through sickness, and distress, 

He still had wrought upon his fancy’s creature. 

He looked upon the beautiful creation, 

“ Yes, I will finish it,” he said, and sighed, 

“ It was the work of young imagination, 

“ Ere poverty oppressed, or hope had died.” 

And he did finish it — the work was o’er, 

But with it life’s last energies had fled ; 

41 ’Tis done,” he shrieked, and sank upon the floor, 

He never rose again, for he was dead ! 

They laid him in the grave, so drear and lone, 

No bright spring flowers flourished on his breast, 

There was no graved and sad memorial stone, 

To mark the youthful Sculptor’s place of rest. 

A few days after he was laid in dust, 

A noble, hundreds for the sculpture gave; 

A moiety of the sum that bought the bust 
Had saved the Sculptor from his early grave. 

’Tis ever thus when genius low is laid, 

Whatever be his worth, whate’er his nation ; 

Thousands will buy his works, who would not aid 
The author, to preserve him from starvation. 
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THE LEGENDS OF ODELL. 

BY JAMES WYATT. 

(Author of ^Scenes in the doit Wars,” Sic.) 

CUAI’TER II. 

The end of the first chapter left Arthur St. Amand in the castle of Radwell, after 
he had been stunned by one of the followers of the Baron Radwell, and carried away 
from the gardens of Wahul castle, on the night previous to the party journeying to the 
Ashby tournament. Finding that there still was life left in him, the men carried him 
to a small stone chamber, a portion of the great vaults beneath the castle, and laid him 
upon a rude bed that one of them hastily prepared. One of the men then fetched an 
old woman, a privileged domestic, the nurse of the baron himself, to whom Radwell gave 
special injunctions to look to and watch the victim, whom he purposed to hold in 
durance at his pleasure, should he recover the injury he had received. This old woman, 
by nature crafty, malignant, and cruel, (and who, but for the countenance given to her 
by the baron through early association, would have long ago been disposed of in some 
manner by the other inmates of the castle, who, one and all, abhorred her) was the very 
instrument for Radwell’s purposes at this particular juncture. She learned from him 
that Arthur was a rival, and that be had drawn his sword upon Radwell. This was 
enough to insure to the uuhappy victim the most deadly revenge that an unprincipled 
woman could invent. That he had dared to threaten the life of her foster-child, on whom 
she had set her pride, was sufficient for the exercise of all the cruelty she could possibly 
impose, without reference to the fact whether Radwell had provoked the attack or not. 
As we have said, she was nurse to the young baron, whose mother died in his infancy. 
This woman, then the wife of a humble retainer, had all kinds of indulgences lavished 
upon her by the old baron, as a compensation for the trouble and care she bestowed on 
the young heir. His after life proved how well he profitted by the precepts which the 
crafty woman instilled into his dawning mind. As he grew up, no person had so much 
control over him as this dame, Gldrida ; for his purpose, therefore, in the present case, 
it was policy to confide his victim to her. As soon as she had become acquainted with 
the circumstance, she went down to the dungeon, for dungeon it was, and she found 
Arthur in a high state of delirium. She immediately proceeded to administer such 
remedies as her experience had taught her to use in similar cases, but for a length of 
time it appeared that death had wrestled too closely with the victim for him to bq ranked 
much longer with the living. It was evident that he had received a violent concussion 
of the brain, and sickness most violent hung upon him without intermission for a 
considerable time. At length, however, youth, and a good constitution, obtained the 
mastery; and the unfortunate youth was again restored to reason and consciousness. 
On recovering his senses he found himself in a cheerless-looking room, with an ugly old 
woman sitting at the bottom of his pallet, employing herself with a spinning wheel, and 
mouthing some monotonous chant. Wondering to himself how, and when, he had come 
there, he ventured to put queries to that effect to the woman, who, with a sly chuckle, 
told him he was under obligations to the noble baron of Radwell, for the hospitality he 
was then enjoying. A cold shudder passed through his frame as he heard the hated 
name, and found he was in the clutches of his cruel enemy. He then put several 
questions to the woman, as to the intentions of Radwell towards him, and from the 
triumphant answers given by her, he found that the chances of his ever recovering his 
liberty again were remote euough. As soon as the old crone found that the patient had 
so far recovered, she left him to his own reflections, and never visited him except once 
in the morning, and once in the evening, to give him his food, the quality of which 
became coarser as he grew convalescent. No information beyond his whereabouts 
could he glean from the woman, whose visits grew less frequent, and at last she absented 
herself from the dungeon altogether, except about once a week ; and then the prisoner’s 
food was brought by an ill-conditioned fellow, the sound of whose voice was never heard 
in the cell at all, although Arthur repeatedly and earnestly entreated him to hold 
converse. The imprisonment was now hardly endurable at all; the cell was cold and 
damp, and in one part a great flood of water had run in, for it was excavated to a 
considerable depth below the foundations of the building, and was consequently on a 
level with the river. The only light that found its way into the cell came through a 
Vol. 8 — No. 5— X. 
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grating over the door, and was borrowed from the scanty supply which was admitted 
into the large vaults beyond. The air, thus obtained, was noxious and impure; and 
indeed a more miserable domicile than Arthur's could hardly be imagined. In the 
absence of his favourite instrument, or any other amtteement to divert his thoughts from 
his miserable condition, and torn with anxiety and suspense at his separation from her 
on whom his very soul fed, the unhappy youth sometimes grew so desperate, that he 
resolved by some means to put an end to his existence — but hope bade him live on, and 
be patient. In the midst of these distracting circumstances, one night he had a dream. 
He thought he saw Eleanor and her father, both smiling upon hhn, and encouraging him 
to proceed in some labour of difficulty in which he was then engaged. He awoke, and 
sorrowed when he fo*md it was but a dream; but afterwards he became comforted by it, 
and hailed it as an omen of better fortune. For the present we leave him, thus cheered 
by hope, and return to the inhabitants of Wahul castle. 

The morning after Arthur had been seized by Radweil, the company prepared for 
their departure to the tournament at Ashby -de -la- Zouch. The morning meal was 
dispatched, but still Arthur was absent. Unable to account for th : s, the baron sent a 
domestic to Arthur’s chamber, but he soon returned, and brought word that the youth 
was not to be found ; and that the room had evidently not been used that night. The 
affair did not create much surprise among the knights, for they imagined he was gone to 
Ashby, and had stolen a march upon them, knowing that he had accepted a challenge 
from Rad well to enter the lists with him. The baron, however, was not so easily satisfied. 
He became much disquieted, for he knew that it was unlike Arthur to be guilty of any 
mark of disrespect, or want of courtesy, towards any one, much less towards those whom 
be loved. As soon as Eleanor beard of the circumstance, her heart sank within her, 
particularly when she learned that his armour was left behind in his chamber, and his 
charger in the stable. Radweil came that morning, and upon hearing the cause of the 
consternation, with affected sincerity, expressed a deep regret, and willingly joined in 
the search for him round the neighbouring forest. Tired with their search, and grieved 
at their inability to learn anything of him, the knights returned to the castle with heavy 
hearts, and shortly afterwards journeyed towards Ashby; some of them, however, still 
hoping that it was only a ruse, on the part of Arthur, to forestall them, and be first in 
the field, for they knew hhn to be too worthy, and too honourable, to turn his back 
upon a foe, more especially when he bad accepted such a challenge. They, however, 
looked upon his engagement with Radweil to be merely a trial of skill at arms, little 
knowing the secret hatred that existed between them. Radweil accompanied the other 
knights, and the day after their arrival at the tournament, he rode into the lists 
completely armed, and caused the heralds to repeat his challenge to St. Amand, and also 
the acceptance of it by the latter. This was done three times, and there being no reply, 
Arthur was publicly denounced as false to his title of knight; and his name was affixed at 
the end of the lists, to the great grief of his friends, who were still all confidence that he 
would some day he present, and answer for himself. 

The tournament passed off with great brilliancy, and Radweil, beside earning the 
reputation of bravery through his attendance and willingness to give combat to Arthur, 
was successful in gaining the last tilt with a knight who had carried all before him that 
day, until just at the close, when Radweil engaged with him. By some accident the 
stranger knight lost his stirrup at the charge, and was so suddenly discoinfitted, that 
Radweil found it no difficult matter to unhorse him. He accordingly received the 
reward of valour, a chaplet of flowers, interwoven with silver, which he hastened to lay 
at the feet of Eleanor as soon as he could reach Wahul. No sooner did he arrive there, 
than he described how Arthur had been proclaimed a coward, and a base knight. The 
baron, however, stopped him in his speech,— “Hold," said he, “ I’ll be answerable for 
the courage and good fame of the young knight — some misfortune must have befallen 
him, or he would not have been absent where honour could be gained, and where his 
character was at stake.” Surprised at the emphatic manner of the baron, Radweil 
forebore pressing the subject further, but enlarged upon the contests he had engaged in, 
and concluded by laying the chaplet at the feet of Eleanor, praying her acceptance of it; 
and also that he might be recognized as her own knight and servant. Eleanor modestly 
returned the prize, and prayed Radweil to bestow it on a maiden more worthy of the 
honour. Thus rebutted, be could ill conceal his mortification; and turning round to the 
Lady Wahul, who was annoyed at the indifference of her daughter, he handed the chaplet 
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to her, requesting her to take possession of it for her fair child. The lady, with much 
courtesy, accepted the gift, and made a formal acknowledgment on the part of her 
daughter, whom she afterwards rebuked for her coldness and disregard of true courtesy. 
In the course of the day, Radwell found an opportunity of getting closetted with the lady, 
to whom he made confession of his love for Eleanor ; and dwelt so largely upon the 
importance of joining the processions of Radwell and Wahul, that the lady was readily 
won over in his favour, and promised to obtain the consent of the baron to an early 
alliance with their daughter. 

Full of joy at his success, Radwell returned to his castle, and told his’old nurse, who 
rejoiced at his good fortune. She lost no time in going down to the dungeon, and after 
some common-place remarks, Arthur made a heart- stirring appeal to the woman to be 
allowed to have a little fresh air, for he felt himself growing very weak and languid; 
even if he might be allowed to lean at 4 m open window, he would be grateful. 

The old woman gave her vile chuckle, and replied, — “Aye, but you would like that 
window to look towards the west, in order that you might see the noble lord of Radwell 
ride out with his fair lady when they visit her father at Wahul, I suppose?” ft 

“Woman,” replied Arthur, “ what is it you mean by that speech?” 

“What should I mean,” she rejoined, “but what I have said? Confess, now, 
would you not like to see Lord Wahul’s daughter, and see how she becomes her new 
dignity of lady of this castle ? Ah ! ah 1 bravely docs she bear herself as the wife of my 
lord here!” 

Sinking upon the earth, breathless with emotion, Arthur gasped out, — “Then my 
race is run, my hopes are blighted ! I have naught to live for now that Eleanor is false !” 

“ False!” said old Eldrida; “ who are you that dare to call my sweet lady false? 
Forsooth* you then dared to aspire to the hand of one who was destined to be the lady 
of Radwell; but she has forgotten the absence of the paltry, penniless esquire, in the 
presence of the gay, brave, and courtly lord of this barony.” 

Recovering himself a little, Arthur exclaimed, — “ He is a traitor and a villain, more 
false and bloody than the cut-throats who serve him ! Rear these words to him from 
my lips, that earth holds not so great a villain; and, enfeebled as I am by his cruelties, 
I dare him to combat to test the sincerity of my speech.” 

44 Puny fool,” quickly retorted Eldrida; “ think you that my lord will disturb his 
honeymoon to spill on the earth such base blood as yours — to fight with you, who are 
more worthy to kneel to him, and bear his stirrup?” 

Her further observations were stopped by the ravings of* Arthur, who was so 
infuriated, and had so completely lost his reason that he would have dashed the wretch 
in pieces, if at that moment the door had not been opened by the man who brought the 
evening pittance. Eldrida immediately made her escape at the door, and Arthur would 
have followed, had- not the man seized him, and flung him back into the cell. He then 
locked the door upon the poor youth, who paced his prison with frenzied steps, and 
shrieked thp wildest imprecations upon the heads of his tormentors; at length, fairly 
exhausted, he sank down on his wretched pallet, and groaned most bitterly. In this 
pitiable condition he remained some hours, until at last he fell into a demented state, 
and afterwards remained listless, moody, and melancholy, for several days. Reason 
again dawned upon him, but he was feeble and languid ; he tried to devise plans for 
escaping, but the thing appeared more and more impossible, so he lived on, hoping still. 

Day after day did Radwell visit Wahul castle, and press his suit with Eleanor, who 
was distracted at the unaccountable absence of Arthur. Sometimes she was so goaded 
that she fancied he had only secured h*-r affections to depart and leave her, as he, 
perhaps, had done to others, merely to boast of another conquest ; and then her pride 
would step in, and dictate a lesson of contempt for the man who had thus trifled with 
her heart. Following this came the suspicion that she had been mocked and scorned by 
one to whom she had confided the purest treasure she possessed, and the purest which 
nature owns — a maiden's first love. This had been seized, and sported with — and the 
very thought turned her love back upon herself, and pride and contempt strove to 
supplant it. Deep vexation at her own flexibility naturally succeeded, and she was on 
the point of cursing the hour that first brought St. Amand across her path. Another 
moment, and she reviewed all that had passed between them. No — no! it could not 
be; one so good and so kind as he had been up to the last moment of their last interview, 
eould not be treacherous, and that too, to one who loved him so fondly. It was enough. 
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She blamed herself for entertaining so unholy a thought towards him, for doing him so great 
an injury, and she fervently prayed in her heart, that she might be forgiven for this act 
of injustice. Hour after hour did she sit at her chamber window, gazing on the spot 
where he was wont to stand, and enchant her ears with his pure melodies. His lute 
still remained, but where was the hand that once ran over its chords? — perhaps in the 
cold grave! Ttiese, and such like thoughts and musings, passed through her mind, till, 
touching the lute to some plaintive air taught her by Arthur himself, she sighed her soul 
into melody, and dwelt with impassioned fervour on her bereavement. Frequently was 
she in this melancholy when discovered by the baroness, who never failed jto upbraid 
her for thus alienating herself from her parents, and avoiding all interviews with the lord 
of Radwell, save those she was absolutely forced into. At length the baroness insisted 
upon knowing the cause of this strange grief. The maiden, to<* sincere and too high 
minded to practice evasion or duplicity, confessed her sorrows. Vexed and indignant 
that her daughter, through whose veins flowed royal blodd, should allow her affections 
to be entrapped by a poor knight, that she should refuse the hand of one of the richest 
bjrons in the shire, she administered such a reproof, and threatened such visitations at 
future disobedience, that the poor child was well nigh heart-broken. The lady Wahul 
hastened to find the baron, and after enlarging most amply upon the important offer 
that had been made by Radwell, told him of the rebuff he had met with at Eleanor's 
hands, and of the beggarly quarter in which she had chosen to place her affections. 
Having finished, she waited in expectation of the baron issuing a stem and severe 
injunction against his daughter’s refusal of the hand of Radwell ; but was thunderstruck 
with amazement when she heard him pass a high eulogium upon St. Amand, as well as 
upon his daughter for her constancy. At the same time he could not avoid expressing 
some suspicions that he entertained about Radwell; and he more than half hinted at his 
having a knowledge of Arthur's disappearance. TTiis was a severe blow to the ancient 
family pride of the baroness, but she was too proud of her husband not to listen with 
respect to his opinions; and we should do her injustice did we not add, that although a 
momentary feeling of disappointment shot athwart her bosom, yet it soon passed away, 
and was succeeded by a sentiment of real sincerity towards the missing youth. Nor did 
the baron leave the matter there, but as emphatically as sincerely, he expressed his strong 
determination either to rid Radwell of the suspicions he entertained against him, or to 
ascertain thereat fate of St. Amand. And so earnestly did he make his propositions, and 
so ardently did he express his affections for the lost youth, that his wife looked on him 
with admiration, and tdready half lamented the harshness she had exercised towards 
Eleanor; and having expressed her concurrence in what had fallen from the baron, she 
left him, and proceeded to the chamber of Eleanor, to whom she delicately explained 
what had just occurred, and then bestowed fond caresses upon her. With tears of 
gratitude and affection, Eleanor hung upon her mother’s neck ; and then, falling on her 
knees, she craved her pardon for so long concealing the secret of her attachment. At 
this moment a tramp of horses was heard in the courtyard, and looking in that direction, 
they saw a retinue of knights arrive, one of whom* by his crest, they recognized as Sir 
Edward Burgoyne, of Sutton; and those by his side, as Lord Beauchamp, of Antehill, 
and the accomplished William Botelerde Biddenham, and his brother Hildebrand. The 
baron met them at the portal, welcomed them, and conducted them to the castle. 

As soon as they had taken refreshments, Sir Edward explained that the object of 
their visit was two-fold, the first to pay courtesy to an old and valued friend; the next, 
to request him to join them in a convocation, at the town of Bedford, to discuss certain 
matters touching the late conspiracy of the Dukes of Exeter, Surrey, Aumerle, flee., the 
attempt whereof had brought scandal upon the country. The Welch insurrection had 
been put down, and since then, the Scots, the most powerful enemies of Henry’s estate, 
had been subdued ; and although a show of quietude now existed, yet there was an 
under-current at work, which caused no little anxiety to the king for thb security of his 
crown, and great apprehension to the barons and men of estate for the safety of their 
possessions. Sir Edward, with the sagacity of an intelligent man, who had for many 
years watched the movements of the state, saw that Henry's throne was no bed of roses, 
that he held it under a very ticklish tenure, and was in need of all the consolation and 
support that the men of estate could give him. Sir Edward, although not one of the 
party who had been actively instrumental in deposing Richard, had nevertheless felt his 
iron grasp, and was not sorry when there was an end to the series of oppressions Richard 
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enforced upon the people in the shire of Bedford. Not content with the tithes and the 
fifteenths, which were many times paid double in the year, he and his poorer neighbours 
felt deeply the exactions that were made for the support of the king’s indulgencies. 
As he was known to be a man of acuteness and high reputation, all those who had 
grievances fiocked to him to unbosom their wrongs, and they were grievous enough; 
and not a pric>t, nor religious man or woman, in the shire had escaped the extra 
obnoxious poll-tax of six shillings and eightpence each ; and the laity, men and women, 
were taxed to twelve pence each. Besides all these things, the bishops had made their 
visitations to the shire for three reasons: — .First, to declare the king’s displeasure unto 
the people for being abettors of the Duke of Gloucester; secondly, by sly and covert 
means to obtain further grants and loans never to be repaid; and thirdly, to enforce new, 
and more stringent, o^t.hs of allegiance. The bishops did not fail, too, to exact extra 
sums of money to purchase the king’s favour, and compel the men of worth to hand 
over to them blank charts, with their hands and seals affixed, to enable the king to insert 
what sums and conditions he thought fit. We repeat that Burgoyne had seen and felt 
the effects of Richard’s misrule; he had also a fellow feeling towards the new monarch, 
between whom and himself there existed a kindred connection. But it is not to be 
imagined that he approved of the manner in which Henry possessed himself of the 
throne, for he conscientiously believed that it was little short of an usurpation by mere 
might. This was the sole cause of his not figuring so prominently iu the matter as his 
birth, station, and family connexion with the new monarch, entitled him to. Seeing now, 
however, that Richard was dead, and that Henry was the acknowledged king, he thought, 
as a dutiful subject and as a wise conciliating leader, that it was high time an assurance 
was given to the new king from the shire of Bedford, that his majesty might fairly look 
for and expect support from his people there in all times of need. He deemed that a more 
fitting opportunity than the present could not be found; and he thought that a noble 
deputation of some of the most important men of the shire, bearing public letters, 
approved and confirmed in open meeting, beginning with congratulations to him on the 
anniversary of his coronation, and concluding with assurances of loyalty and devotion, 
would give much comfort to the king, and shew him the real feeling in this quarter of 
his realm. 

The baron, equally with his visitor, felt that the time was come when some asssurances 
of fealty should be given to the new monarch. He cordially approved of his worthy 
friend’s suggestion, and proposed that an early day should be hamed for the convocation. 
As soon as the matter had been thus far arranged, the subject of Arthur’s mysterious 
disappearance was discussed, and Sir Edward, with unfeigned sincerity of heart, 
expressed his determination not to rest until he had obtained some clue of his missing 
friend. He passed a high encomium on St. Amand, and, like the baron, he would not 
admit that anything dishonourable could find place in the bosom of the youth. Boteler 
echoed every sentiment expressed in favour of the latter, and with the impetuosity of 
youth, proposed they should immediately set off to search for information concerning 
him. The baron, however, suggested that they should at present content themselves 
with making private inquiries, and at the convocation they should have the subject 
publicly mentioned, and take the sense of the council on the best means of ascertaining 
that which they so ardently wished. This proposition was consented to ; and the baron 
then, in an undertone, expressed his suspicions as to the honesty of Radwell in the 
matter. 

On the following day Sir Edward Burgoyne and his party took their leave, after having 
appointed the 26th of September as the day for the assembling of the barons at Bedford, 
in order that the address might be presented on the 13th of October, the anniversary of 
the king’s ascension, and of the translation of Edward the Confessor. A few hours 
after their departure, Radwell arrived; the baron cautiously introduced the subject of 
Burgoyne '5 visit, and requested Radwell to appear at Bedford, to which he readily 
consented. He had come that evening determined to press for an early day to be named 
for his nuptials, placing full reliance in the interposition of Lady Wahul. He, therefore, 
shortly after bis salutations to the ladies, whom he found in the gardens, introduced the 
subject rather impatiently, and perhaps abruptly, depending upon the assistance of the 
eldier lady. Eleanor, however, repulsed him with more than her ordinary courage; and 
upon his expressing his surprise, not in the most courtly terms, the lady Wahul drew 
herself up to her full height, and as she took her daughter’s arm under her own with 
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much dignity, she fixed her eyes upon him, and in accents and tones worthy of the 
kinswoman of “time honour'd Lancaster," she told him that there were courtesies due 
to ladies of rank, the observance of which, not even the powerful lord of Radwell could 
be excused from; and, when a favour was asked, and that too the greatest a noble house 
could confer, it behoved the petitioner to remember that he was not merely addressing 
an equal in point of rank, but one superior in precedence; and that true nobleness of 
heart could never be shewn in an impatient demand for that which it was at the option 
of the other party to give or refuse. And so saying, with a constrained bend of her 
body towards Radwell, she drew away her daughter and walked straightway to the castle, 
leaving him to chew the cud and recover his composure as he could. Surprise and 
indignation, not unnaturally, were the leading sentiments of his mind at that moment; 
he stood rivetted to the spot, unable to utter a single word by way of reply. He watched 
their receding forms until a turn of the path into the grove by the castle, obstructed his 
view; — then, and not till then, tfas his tongue loosened, and his power of speech 
recovered. With a thousand imprecations and threats of revenge did the passionate 
baron give utterance to his vexation at the rebuke he had received. His pride was too 
great to allow him to follow them to the castle to conciliate the matter, or offer 
explanation; but he swore to attain, by other means, that which he imagined had been 
unjustly denied him. So, without entering the building, he crossed the court-yard, 
where his esquire stood with the horses, and mounting his own, and beckoning his 
attendant to follow, he galloped to his castle, alternately spurring his panting-horse, 
and cursing his own intemperance in offending lady Wahul, who he knew to be the best 
favoured towards him. In this very unenviable mood, pacing his spacious hall, refusing 
consolation even from his foster-mother, we leave him and return to Wahul. As soon 
as it had been ascertained that Radwell had left, Lady Wahul informed the baron of the 
event; he regretted that any .offence should at present have been given, as it to a certain 
extent interfered with the plans he had decided upon. However, he waaglad in another 
respect, as it seemed to reconcile Lady Wahul to her new position with regard to Arthur; 
and we may venture to say that there was one who was much more satisfied with the 
issue of the interview than either of them. 

Radwell did not make his appearance at Wahul castle again, but after a consultation 
with Eldrida, he formed strong resolves, which, however inconsistent they might appear 
to others, yet, as the forlorn hope of a man who had been unaccustomed to contfbl, or 
to have his commands interfered with, .might be understood. At all events he did concoct 
a scheme, bold and daring, as it was unprincipled. He was sure that on the day of the 
convocation the two ladies would remain at Wnhpl; he, therefore, planned that whilst 
the convocation was sitting, a choseh band of his retainers should be in ambush to 
surprise the ladies, seize Eleanor, and bring her away to Radwell. He deemed that he 
should escape suspicion of having any participation in the matter, inasmuch as he 
himself, would be with the other nobles at Bedford. He determined, that if, upon any 
sudden mischance, it should be discovered that the lady was in his possession, and his 
castle and followers were not able to hold out, then he would take the life of his caged 
rival, and make his escape through a subterraneous passage leading from the Vaults to 
the river. The plan was to his own entire satisfaction, and with a lighter heart than usual, 
he proceeded to the convocation. 

On the day appointed for the assembly, a splendid entry into Bedford was made by 
the different men of estate of the shire; for in those days public gatherings were not 
frequent, and when they did occur, they were conducted with great splendour. One of 
the earliest arrivals was Lord Bray, of Eaton I)ray, who came attended by upwards of 
one hundred of his men, wearing blue surcoats and small caps, bearing his cognizance of 
the golden lion. His standard was carried by a young gentleman of his body-guard, 
bearing the lion pausant guardant or , between two wings endorsed. Having arrived at 
the market-place, he dismounted, and entered the convocation-room. Next came a tall 
knight on a black horse, attended by fourscore retainers on foot, bearing sharp bills; the 
ensign bearing on a bend engrailed three Jleurt dr. lit, shewed it to be * Thomas de 
Goldyngton. Scarcely had he reached the place of assembling, ere two parties met in 
the street, and their arrival was announced by blasts upon shrill trumpets. The two 
knights thus meeting greeted each other cordially; they were soon recognised to be 
Edmond Wayte de Ronald, with a well -trained band of bowmen, bearing in their caps 
the badge of a black bugle horn, burnished with gold; and Thomas de Asscheton, with a 
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troop of mounted swordsmen, one carrying his ensign of the boar's head. Then came 
Thomas Salle, the lord of Stevington, at the head of a body of hardy fellows armed with 
pole axes; on their breasts were worked two crocodiles in saltire. Adam de Tullesworth 
with his active train, noted for their skill with the bolt-bow, then entered the town, 
their standard, bearing the black barbed pheon, shewing the division between this band 
and another which had just joined them at the outskirts of the town, bearing the red 
leopard’s face, with the gold fleur de Its springing above it, the device of Lawrence 
Cantelowe, of D unstaple. These were followed by a well-disciplined band of bowmen, 
inarching under the standard bearing the holly tree fruited, with John Conquest, of 
Houghton Conquest, heading them. Then, in one troop, came three companies, one 
bearing the badge of a horse's head between two bat wings, the Dyves’s; another with 
the salient stag, the Wildes; and the third with the bull’s head erased, the ‘Hastings,’ 
of Bromham. Following them, on the same road, came companies well armed and 
handsomely arrayed, distinguished by their several cognizances of the Saracen’s head, 
(the Mordaunts, of Turvey;) the demi- husbandman bearing the yoke, (the Curteys’s, of 
Wymington;) the wolf’s head, (the Brounfietes, of Wymington;) the latter company 
carried an additional standard of gold, gorgeously emblazoned with the arms of Sir 
Thomas Brounflete, a bend flory, counter flory; then came a large band bearing the 
standard of the maiden’s head, wreathed with violets, (the Braybrookes, of Colmworth;) 
several other noble companies arrived, the Heynes, of Yielden ; the Faldos, of Biddenham ; 
# the Calthorpes, of Elvestow; the Argentines, the Herveys, the Wenlocks, the Tyringtons, 
Durants, Hazildens, Blundells, and the Reyn js’b, of Marston Moretaine, &c. &c. ; and 
lastly the splendid troop, headed by Sir Gilbert de Saltier, bearing cock’s heads of azure 
in their hats, from which sprung a white plume; they were armed with seasoned bows 
of yew, and well filled quivers, and short daggers in their belts; they were accompanied 
by Sir Paulinus Peyvre, of Toddington, and his followers, bearing the standard charged 
argent, on a chevron gules, three fieurs de lie or. 

In a large hall adjoining the collegiate church of St, Paul, were the parties assembled 
who had been summoned to deliberate upon the state affairs. The benches were filled 
with men of rank and worth, and in the centre of the hall was a large body of burgesses 
of the town, and yeomen of the neighbourhood. The high sheriff, Sir Roger Beauchamp, 
of Eaton Socon, in his robes, entered the hall, preceded by his deputies and writers, 
and followed by his body-guard, bearing javelins. As soon as the sheriff had taken 
the seat assigned to him, the guards dispersed themselves in different parts of the hall; 
a precaution usually taken to quell any outbreak of the populace. With much dignity, 
the sheriff directed the royal proclamation for the suppression of treasons, to be read; 
at the conclusion of this he rose, and uncovering his head, exclaimed in a loud and 
fervent tone, “God Gave King Henry!’’ The company then rose and followed his 
example, and gave such a burst of loyalty, that had King Henry been there himself, 
his heart must have leaped to it. The sheriff then addressed the audieuce, and having 
explained that the people were now rid of the overpowering imposts lately laid upon 
them by King Richard, by the accession of Henry ; that due allegiance and fealty should 
therefore be sworn to him as their true, lawful, and generous king, by all loyal subjects 
in the shire of Bedford. Having thus expressed himself he again took his seat for the 
purpose of attending to the debate. After a short pause, Sir Edward Burgoyne rose, 
and having gracefully raised his plumed hat from his head, he made an inclination of 
courteaey to the sheriff, and then turned round towards the audience. After explaining 
the objects of their being assembled, rather more fully than the sheriff had done, he said, 
4 * My countrymen, it may appear to you somewhat out of character, that I, a kinsman 
of King Henry, should be the party to cause a general summons of the shire to do fealty 
to him, when, that in this fair shire, many, more noble and wealthy, might be found, 
who, in fair justice, would be held better qualified to head this loyal movement. As, 
however, I did not lend my countenance to the deposition of our late king, (whom God 
assoilzie,) and did not in any way make acknowledgment of Henry of Lancaster’s 
assumed right to the throne, but, setting aside all ties of kindred, stood aloof as a 
neutral party until the people of England themselves acknowledged his claims; yet now, 
they having so received him, I thus, in public, own and confess him my sovereign ; 
and after my explanation, you will see that a movement thus made by me will guarantee 
to his majesty that allegiance and removal of my former feeling of neutrality which will 
he, probably, the more acceptable to his grace.” Warm tokens of approbation followed 
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this address, and Sir Edward concluded his oration by dictating to the writers an 
address of congratulation to the king on his defeat of the conspiracy ; and of loyalty and 
allegiance to his majesty, which he submitted to the assembly. 

Sir Brian de Saltier rose and made an impressive harangue in support of the 
address, concluding with a generous eulogium on the high character of Sir Edward 
Burgoyne, and of the disinterested loyalty he had now displayed towards his sovereign, 
rather than at the feverish excitement of the first movement of .his ascension, when gifts, 
grants, rewards, and promises, are easily exacted from the monarch for those who are 
the first to join his ranks. 

Sir Gerard de Braybrooke next addressed the assembly, and at some length urged 
the importance of giving the king some token of their loyalty. “For,” said he, “his 
grace has already, from the moment of his landing, held sword in hand — at first to 
demand his rights, and smce to guard them; and right nobly has he guarded them, and. 
bravely and kindly has he dealt with bis subjects, who, from one end of his realm to 
the other, have, by bis assuming the guidance of the state, felt themselves relieved of a 
thousand pests of yokes and impositions laid on by a tyrannical king. By the rood 
methinks his liege has but to shew himself, and all defection must vanish like mists 
before the morning sun. It is not meet, however, that the guardian of our liberties 
should be.left without comfort in his councils, particularly when such bloody schemes 
are plotted in secret undeV the very walls of his palace. Let then, the men of the shire 
of Bedford, be the first among his subjects to assure him of loyalty and affection, and 
of their determination to uphold him aS their liege sovereign.” An immense burst of 
enthusiasm followed these remarks, and warming with his subject, the young Sir Gerard 
proceeded. “ Methinks, were the conspirators here at this moment, we could find right 
good cheer for them, and a meet reward for their villainous and cowardly intrigues 
against the life of their sovereign — we could find a Beauchamp for their Exeter, a 
Mordaunt for their Surrey, a Brounflete for their Aumerle, a St. John for Salisbury, a 
Peyvre for Gloucester, aye, and on the pinch, a Braybrooke for their Blunt; and right 
meagre would the company be to go hack to their bishop of Caerlile, and their abbot 
of Westminster, to tell them how their enterprise sped. Nor would I rest there my 
friends, but on the one hand, I would, were it in my power, induce his majesty to 
legislate, so that there should be no more murmurs of disloyalty and treason, engendered 
by the pressures of extravagance, licentiousness, and tyranny; and on the other hand, I 
would conjure the barons, the bulwarks of England's liberties, so to deport themselves 
in their individual small states, as to draw down respect even from majesty itself. Then 
would Englishmen be free — and the very breath of freedom is holy ; tyranny would be 
no more known in Britain, and the people would be good, loyal, and happy.” Loud 
murmurs of applause followed the oration of the young enthusiast.* 

Sir Thomas Eston then rose, and congratulated his young friend, Braybrooke, on 
his real, and added that he was not the first who, with the warm gush of youth, had 
entertained the bewitching hopes of perfect virtue, and perfect freedom; “but,” said he, 
“the cold temperature, gained by hard experience, chills them, and the possessor of 
them finds that such happiness only exists in the romances of the sages. Man must 
conquer himself, as well as the tyrants he opposes, before he is fitted for the con- 
summation my friend sighs for.” 

Sir Thomas Brounflete, the new treasurer to the king's household, re-echoed the 
sentiments of Sir Gerard, and several others follwed in the same wake; and the address 
having been agreed to without a single nay, baron Mordaunt proposed that it should be 
carried to the king by the high sheriff who should be accompanied and supported by the 
knights of the shire (Sir Baldwyn Pygot of Stratton, and Giles Dawbrey,) the baron 
Wahul, Sir Edward Burgoyne, and Sir Brian de Saltier. 

Earl Beauchamp, the lord of Antehill, then rose and said, he daily expected letters 
from court, which would enable him to tell whether the king would hold a levee on the 
day appointed, in London or Windsore; and, therefore, he proposed that the convocation 
should stand adjourned to the 29th of September, to await the arrival of the despatches, 
and finally determine where the address should be presented. This proposition having 
met with the entire concurrence of the meeting,' the sheriff, after congratulating his 
friends around him upon their loyalty, adjourned the convocation. 

Radwell, who had been watching the proceedings very closely, was somewhat chafed 
that his name was omitted among those who wer? to accompany the sheriff, and he left ‘ the 
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town immediately after the assembly was dissolved, and galloped towards his castle, to 
see how his plans had fared. On his arrival he found that, agreeably to his directions, 
the men had started for Wahul, with the intention of stealing Eleanor, but had not 
returned, nor had any tidings of them been received. Unable to account for this, he 
became sorely troubled, and debated within himself whether he should not secretly go 
across to see how his scheme sped. But this, he thought, could be hardly safe; and he 
therefore determi^d to wait with patience until some one returned to acquaint him of 
the result. Twenty times, at. least, did he mount the tower to look out, but not one of 
his men could he espy. He therefore summoned old Eldrida, and consulted with her on 
the very unfavourable turn circumstances had taken ; she, however, told him to take 
courage, and all would go well. She then informed him that every week the prisoner 
had become more impatient of confinement, but that her scheme of inducing him to 
believe that Wahul’s daughter had proved false to him, had succeeded; and she dwelt 
with delight in her description of the agonies of Arthur, when she had tormented him 
with her vile tales. When she repeated the different threats and imprecations Arthur had 
uttered, Radwell became like a demon, and the old woman could scarcely prevent him 
from going down into the vaults, and taking summary vengeance upon his victim. She 
however succeeded at length in calming him, and ordered the attendants to prepare 
supper. He ate little, but, as usual, drank deeply; and, as he drained his cup, his 
spirits rose, and he became quite elated. In the meantime Eldrida sent one of the 
retainers towards Wahul, with instructions not to leave until lie had obtained some 
information concerning the others ; for it had now become dark and late, and she herself 
grew fearful that all was uot t ight. The man soon returned, in company with those 
whom he went to seek. As soon as they rang the portal bell, Eldrida met them, and 
learned that they had been entirely unsuccessful; they had waited in ambush the whole 
of the day, without having caught a single glimpse of Eleanor. From some cause 
neither she nor the Lady Wahul had left the castle that day; and when they saw the 
baron and his friends return home, they judged it w&s still more improbable she would 
then go out. They waited until it grew dark, and then they collected together and 
returned, and met the messenger as he was proceeding across the meads to find them. 
The old woman went into the hall, and told Radwell, whose passion again broke loose, 
and the very figures on the tapestry seemed to tremble at his blasphemous reviling* 
against his fate. Eldrida was again obliged to use her influence with him, and, tilling 
his cup with more wine, she handed it to him, and urged him to take it. Relapsing from 
his former ire, he took a deep draught, and then retired for the night. 

In the morning he rose moody aud disappointed at the ill success of his schemes, 
and after taking his breakfast, he mounted his horse, and rode to the forest accompanied 
by his rangers and deer honnds, more for the purpose of diverting his thoughts, than for 
the real object of sport. They had not proceeded far, ere they saw a couple of bucks, 
which, upon the blast of the rangers* horn, separated, undecided which way to take. 
The hounds were slipped, and they singled out one which broke through the thicket, and 
got away into the open country. A splendid chase was given for a full half hour, when 
the bock crossed the river, dashed into some underwood, and threw the hounds 
into check. As soon as Radwell and the foresters had come to the spot, they were 
surprised to find a party on horseback watching the chase. He found that it consisted 
of the Baron Wahul, the Botelers, and Saltier. After receiving and passing the morning 
salutations, Radwell invited them tp join in the chase. The baron, unwilling that any 
outbreak between them should occur, answered for his friends, that they would be happy 
to do so, on conditions that he would afterwards join them at his castle to dinner. 
Radwell, equally anxious to preserve a fair appearance towards the party, expressed his 
delight at the arrangement, and turning round, directed the rangers to draw the stag 
from his covert. The hounds were sent in, and cheered on by the first ranger, who 
dismounted, and entered the thicket; and in a few minutes the stag broke out, and the 
hounds were instantly laid on. The rangers’ horn called the company to the chase, 
and away they went, scouring across the counbry ; the stag seemingly gathering strength 
and speed as the chase grew longer. Again crossing the winding river, he mounted the 
hill beyond Harewold; and taking another circuit, he tried to regain his old lair; spurring 
on, the company were compelled to be on sportsmenlike, and cross to the point he was 
making for, in order to keep in the chase at all. They succeeded in reaching the point in 
time to prevent him entering the forest; and^ disappointed at being thus frustrated, he 
was again compelled to trust to his speed. Re-crossing the plain he set his htad towards 
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the Bletshoe copses; the rangers knowing how difficult it would be to recover him from 
these intricate coverts, urged their hounds on, and as they mounted the hill, they saw that 
he wa3 distressed and going with difficulty. The hounds, on descending, appeared to 
receive new vigour, and the hills re-ecly>ed their deep melody ; every moment they gained 
on him, and this the noble fellow knew too well, but his strength was gone ; he was 
unable any longer to keep up his speed, and his little taper legs trembled beneath him. 
He knew that he was in the power of his enemies, but his noble he^f) did not fail him. 
Crouching down for a moment’s rest, he turned his ear to catch the oay of the hound*, 
and not until they wqj-e almost upon him, did he attempt to rise. When the hounds 
were within a few paces of him, lie sprung up, and stood erect, with his brave antlers 
standing a full yard above his forehead, and his bright eyes flashed fire upon his noisy 
tormentors. One hound sprang at his throat, but was received upon the horns, and 
almost ripped. Another sprang too, and was more successful; he seized the stag by 
the throat ; another followed, and another, and the noble creature, with one spasmodic 
bound in the air, yielded up his life. By this time the rangers came up, and one of them 
drew his knife across the throat of the brave game; whilst another embowelled him, and 
flung the reeking entrails to the hounds as their perquisite and reward. The stag was then 
slung over one of the horses, and the party proceeded towards Wahul, discussing the 
merits of the brilliant chase. The baron was particularly eloquent in his' praises of the 
splendid animal which had given such sport, and he begged that thfe antlers might be 
put up in his hall, for a memento of the glorious run. . 

On reaching Wahul castle, they found that the feast had been awaiting their arrival 
for some time; so, after a hasty ablution, the hunting party joined the lady of the castle 
and Eleanor at the table. Courteous greetings passed between them, and Radwell, who 
was not willing to risk a second repulse from the elder lady by too much familiarity, was 
therefore not sorry that' the Botelers separated him from them. The baron relieved 
Radwell and his own friends from any embarrassment, by again dwelling upon the 
delightful sport they had enjoyed that morning, and the theme was as fully enlarged upon 
by the elder Boteler, who courteously expressed his regret that the ladies had not been 
able to participate in it. Radwell, in his heart regretted this too ; as then his plan of 
capturing the maiden would probably have succeeded that day better than on the previous 
one. Soon after the feast was finished, and the noble host had been duly pledged in the 
wine cups, Radwell took his leave and returned home. Of the events that followed, we 
must make mention in another chapter. 

Mmiden Queen Lodge , Bedford. [To be continued.] 


EVENING. 

I love to stray when the sun’s last ray 
Is gilding the heath-clad hill, 

When the evening breeze sighs through the trees, 
And all around is still. 

I love to stand on the pebbly sipid 
Of some lone highland lake, 

And watch the stag on the distant crag, 

Retire to the heathy brake. 

I love to trace the headlong race 
Of some wild mountain stream, 

When the wave is bright with the silvery light 
That plays from the pale moon beam. 

, I love to hear by the moon light cledr 
The sound of the water fall, 

Born down the vale by the gentle gale 
That fans the pine tree tall. 

I love the hour — with soothing power, 

Thought flies to the shadowy past, 

And scenes appear to friendship dear, 

Like dreams that vanish past ! 

Travellers ’ Rett Lodge , Norwich . C, 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE IDEA OF THE POETICAL. 

[Concluded from page 103.] 

In our short search after a few of the places and times in which the poetical has 
existed, we have seen it in various forms — in the great external civilization of Egypt, 
in its massive buildings, expressions of hearts that must have had powerful feelings — 
we have seen it in early Greece, in the wild and clamorous life of its heroes, and the 
gentler habits of its states — in the rash and dim-eyed enthusiasm of Mahommedanism, 
bent on the extension of a truth which gave hem strength — in the happy life of the 
Arcadian shepherds, and teaching us in the early Scriptures. 

None of these days remained long unchanged. That which we conclude must have 
been poetry to the early Egyptians, was nothing to their successors — that which was 
powerful enough to be satisfied with nothing less than the pyramids, was unknown to, 
and unguessed at, by a later age. The feelings which inspired the old heroes were also 
subject to decay, and men admired, but could not imitate. Mahommedan power suffered 
decay also; having only one object, to establish the unity of God among an ignorant 
people, and the inspiration of man amongst people whose faith was fading, the first step 
being gained, the aim must be renewed, or the system must partake of the mortality 
of all establishments. The shepherd’s poetry is also gone — its beauty, like that of 
other ages, consisted in the room left to the eye to fill up ; and was more poetical fo 
those who looked on, than to those who partook of it, without the necessary mental 
perceptions for its enjoyment. And, we may add with St. Pj^nh sacrifices are now 
neglected; their beauty lay in a meaning not understood by any who used them, and only 
existing as some dim notion of grandeur in the minds of others, in a meaning which was 
connected with their infantile state. 

Such has been the fate of some of our most poetic ages. The poetry of Rome was 
worked out at a time when it had few or no poets, when it was rising to supremacy. 
At its height it found poets to express some of its long strivings, but at this very time 
the real poetry of the empire ceased. The aim of Rome was universal empire, and we 
may connect with this idea, absolute government, perfect submission of the subjects, 
perfect brotherly union, p«ce and universal plenty and happiness. Virgil did so, and 
sung in words what Rom^ras in part endeavouring to work out. Virgil saw the 
abstract tendency of such things, and looked at the ideal good; but it is also to be 
remarked that he wrote at a time when corruption was beginning to undermine the very 
structure that he admired. We may see that whenever the original aim was carried on 
as far as the time or circumstances permitted, the poetry of it ceased. The poetry 
resided in the higher aim, the. power to go beyond the thing seen; when intellect came 
to fix the idea, to define the feeling distinctly, then the poetry ceased. 

Another movement in society is worthy of remark. We have seen the Roman 
poetry of universal empire become a subject of intellect, which had left behind it some 
traces of the beauty of universal peace. We find the poets deduce the one idea through 
the other, as if connected by an evident association of ideas; and the idea of universal 
brotherhood first grew in them from the same chain of thought. We may also see in 
the gallantry towards woman, which arose in the middle ages, a similar instance of an 
end being gained somewhat different from that first set out with. It began with manly 
acts of courage, with bravery in its various shapes, and excited resolution and deter- 
mination both of body and mind. It became the source of many varied every day, as 
well as holiday, thought; and took command of all the poetic feeling, and all the highest 
feeling of mankind, somehow connecting itself with all that could be found both in the 
church and in the state, in the field and in the city. Woman was given a different 
position ; her claims began to be intellectually considered, and she now stands very 
differently from what she once stood; but also different from her middle age state, when 
she was pre-eminently held as the end of all perfections. It took its place among the 
furniture of society, not as a supreme idea, but as an important one, to give her a station 
differing from her original one. 

The poetry of the early Christians and martyrs was of a very powerful, kind. It 
began, like many other species, with a limited view, but a determination corresponding 
to it. It began, at the first, to aim at the highest attainable point; but as the idea 
ripened, the length of the road was seen, and the necessity of passing over much ground 
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before gaining it, was reluctantly admitted. There came, then, gradually a calmness 
over the new feelings; and they began to cultivate the original motives, not for sudden 
bursts of action, to be performed once in a lifetime, and to attain their end thereby, but 
as a means of improvement through life, and comprising every position. How gradually 
these first views df Christians have been extended throughout society — how they have 
been used for so many purposes — how they have been incorporated into states and 
towns, and into our manners and customs, is an interesting inquiry; but true it is, that 
those which seem least obeyed are overpowering us, and the excitement at the Reformation 
and similar periods, has never fallen without leaving not to be effaced remains. Tney 
may begin in all the glow of. fanatic feeling, but when spread over society, they are 
quietly acted out by the aid of intellect and manners. 

We cannot suppose a stationary nation to think or act poetically, except in that 
line of thought which is necessarily produced by the progress from .youth to manhood 
and age. No doubt, China, when it rosy, acted with thit fire and determination which 
characterize the rise of all other nations, when their institutions take a shape. The 
term celestial alone speaks of great aims, and great commotion of feeling, as well 
as of towns and provinces in danger. When the end is gaiiied, or believed to be 
gained, the poetry ceases; it becomes then a fact, a thing that a man may see and touch. 
It loses its power of extension, its craving after a something greater than the eye sees. 

Let us look elsewhere, for example, to science. That is not a science which a man 
cam learn by rote, and that is not a scientific man, who knows merely all the facts, or all 
the laws of any science. A man may learn astronomy well, and retain little more than 
to be called a learned mechanic; or he may learn chemistry, and be only a well-informed 
workman. A science has always a something, the end of which not being perfectly 
seen, is covered in a halo of poetry. The adaptation of nature's laws to each other are 
probably infinite, and until we can see them all, they can never appear to us in the 
light of machinery. If we could see them all at once, we know not what effect this might 
have upon us ; but at present we know that there is a time, when a. truth, once followed 
after with enthusiasm, being found and long examined, ceases to act on the feelings; 
it has become a fact — it has, to us, lost its poetry. £uch is, more or less, the case in 
all men. A man may think, as many do, on gravitation, as a mere property of bodies, 
and as a mechanical power which attracts; but to look <^it as a power binding all 
material things, produces ideas which cannot soon become fKniliar, from their vastness, 
and the difficulty we have of grasping them. 

In the arts, a pfcturc, if representing a person, is not admired from its likeness to 
any known person, that is, if the picture belongs .to the higher department of the arts. 
A countenance must not be merely human, it must also cause the human to be passing 
the usual bounds before it becomes poetical; it must have made greater progress than 
countenances in general make on the infinite line towards perfection before it is what it 
aims to be. Nor must it have left human feeling in doing this; we know that this would 
be a fault, but it is also unnecessary for a picture. We meet sometimes faces which 
attract us, whether their expression be good or bad, because, in them, some expression 
has advanced so far as uot to be familiar to us; it has gone beyond the usual grasp of the 
mind; they have a something of the infinite to us, because the end of their movements is 
unknown, and they raise ideas which we call poetical. Motion on the sea was, at an 
early period of the world, quite a poetical idea; it soon became a fact. The voyage of 
Dsedalus himself through the air, has become a fact; and so has the dreamy notion of 
Roger Bacon, of coaches without horses. 

What then, after all, is poetry ? We have seen that it is not the action of the powers 
of observation, of the five senses — it is not the action of the reasoning powers, because 
.the mathematician and mechanician can treat the highest powert of reason in a mere 
workmanlike style. Must it be in the qualities that feel then that poetry exists? Surely, 
to say the least, it cannot be when they are absent. From the fact, that what is before 
our eyes is not poetical, that wbidi we see at a distance, and which we clothe with all 
that our faculties are capable of, being in advance of the real, is nearer the end which we 
call perfect, and is poetical. But if we picture to ourselves any such poetry, and see 
distinctly all its points, and understand distinctly all its feelings, this will lose its 
poetry, it would he just as present things are. A great portion must be left for still 
further advances; it must stretch forward further than the eye can see. For this reason 
it of necessity follows, that nil strong feeling takes a poetical appearance; it has a long 
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advance of our judgment. The sublime and the beautiful are of this class — the calmncae 
of an evening landscape - the impressions produced by the magnitude of the ocean, — 
all these have received some attempt at expression, but there is still a great portion 
unexprefsed by poets. 

A flow of ideas is poetical; a close mass of ideas, coming to a fixed conclusion, is 
not so. The rapid thoughts and aspirations of an enthusiast are poetical; the rapid rise 
of individual minds, and of great men in their progress through life — the rapid rise of 
nations, and the rapid growth of thought and feeling in general. This principle of 
onward movement in poetry, the tendency to advance further than the eye can reach, 
or the intellect grasp, seems to have led us to view poetry in the light of an ethereal 
being. We have placed its seat in the clouds — we have called the poets spiritual, and 
we have also some notion of poetic feelings being not of this earth; iii accordance with 
some other opinions held that the things we commonly see and handle, and the thoughts 
we commonly have, are of this world, whilst our finer feelings are heavenly, or angelic. 
As we assert infinity, or infinite extensibility, to be a character of all poetry, so may 
we find in this much of, its beauty, and much reason for cultivating it; if highly 
cultivated, there is often an enthusiasm wfiich rushes blindly on to an end far too remote 
to be hopeful — if imitated, there is an anxious craving, seeking in little things for great 
results. Such poetical fanaticism is not Uncommon, which seeks beauty in everything 
new or unknown before ; or it may be iu everything old, or unused by us. Poetical feeling 
is subject, therefore, to those distempers which accompany more or less all other feelings. 

It is difficult to express oneself in language not metaphysical, on points such as 
these, but it is to be hoped that all here stated is not quite unintelligible; and that it 
will give some clue to the judgment of a poet’s writings, preventing us from considering 
that roan who speaks in rhyme what he sees, to be an equal with' him who, although 
somewhat misty, points out the roid to lands rich aud worth visiting, but afar off, 
to be found only by a future generation. I have looked on poetry, not as wbat men 
speak or write, but that which they live out, or which nations express in their actions, 
and which ages are active in uttering. There are still volumes to be written on the 
subject, but this is not the place for more detail. 

R. S. 


THE COUNTRY GOSSIPS. 

It was of May a lovely morn, 

In truth a glorious one! 

I had been to a neighb’ring height, 

To wait the rising sun. 

And I bad sat upon a crag, 
lu the strange gloomy grey, 

Until above the range before 
Glimmer’d the coming day. 

And with the rising glory there. 

My soul, which had been p£nt 

Where first the darkness had seem’d less, 
In a deep mountain rent. 

Higher and wider had outspread, 

Till, with the orb unbound, 

I fell as in the warming air, 

It floated all around. 

I had, with gladness, seen the blade 
Of grass, as ’twere unfold, 

And change its dusky robe of night, 

For one of fairy gold. 
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And I had sat upon the crag, 

Until I might appear 
To dazzled eyes, an angel come 
From the celestial sphere ; 

So burnish’d was that lofty crag, 

With the deep purple glare, 

So richly hung the youthful rays, 

Upon my figure there/ 

And I had left my throne of light, 

And sought the mountain track, 
Which, winding far with many a charm, 
Unto my home led back. 

And oh! ipy soul was full of joy! 

My motions light arid free; 

As I from that ennobling sight, 

Had immortality. 

And as in joy I stepp'd along, 

With many a pleasing thought, 
Eagerly struggling into life, 

And music to be brought. 

Where, as that pathway branch’d aside, 
The gleam of garments gay, 

Seen shining through the lofty fence, 
Drove all my dreams away. 

I felt a feeling first of pain, 

That thoughts which lately gush’d - 
So full and freely to my lips, 

Should thus at once be hush’d. 

But soon the feeling past away, 

And wonder took its place; 

An anxiousness to know who then 
• Could be at that lone place. 

For towns as yet were not awake, 

And such a cal in had flow’d 
Into my breast, I felt as if 
I only were abroad! 

Oh, that I e’er should own I used 
The cunning of a spy, 

I gently crept, and peep'd for those 
Whose gleam had caught my eye. 

And there, upon the pathway bank, 
With features full of glee. 

Two little milkmaids sitting were. 

And chatting joyously. 

But very children did they seem, 

And yet of womanhood ; 

An air dwelt in each face and form, 

Hard to be understood. 

So trig was each of them in dress, 

So jauntily was tied 
The muslin bonnet on the head, 

A little to the side. 
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And oh ! had cities all that were 
Produced their boasted fairs, 

Not midst them all would there be one 
With beauty like to theirs. 

No art required to raise their bloom 
Or bring their charms to view, 

Pure as the daises at their feet, 

As fresh and lovely tool 

Looking into each others face. 

With features brimm’d with glee, • 
These little milkmaids sitting were, 

And chatting joyously. 

My soul had been immersed in joy 
By the uprising sun, 

But these small milkmaids gave me more 
Than ever he had done. 


Oh ! ’twaa indeed a lovely sight, 
And I was proud to know 
That I belong’d unto the land 
That could such picture shew. 

I woudet’d what they spake about 
With such an eargeness — 

Was it about their glittering pails ? 
About their Sabbath dress ? 


Or did they speak about the state 
These little hearts were in? 

Or was he prais’d, the youthful swain. 
Each held in love within? 

I breath’d a blessing on them both. 
While tears stood in my eye — 

The blessing of an earnest man 
Hath ever its reply. 

They might get sooner o’er their task 
Had they been talking less, 

But I could not disturb a chat 
That own’d such happiness. 


Sq, turning back, I sought a path 
That led across the lea, 

And left the milkmaids sitting there. 
Still chatting joyously. 


HEATHER- 


ADELIZA SNOOKS. 

A ROMANCE OF PECULIAR AND STARTLING INTEREST. 

BY PEGASUS PIPKIN. 

Adkliza Snooks was in the flower of her virginity — Adeliza Snooks was eighteen ! 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The evening was balmy, the sea was bright, and surrounded by beautiful plants — 
ty^e of herself — Adeliza sat gazing thereon . Her eye was pensive; her mien was 
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contemplative, and dashed with a shade of melancholy. Why sat she there? For whom 
was she gazing? 

********** 

The charms of Rosalind were sung by the bard of Avon — a bard of Milford Haven, 
Endymion Tomkins by name, by trade a perruqnier. thus sang those of Adcliza Snooks. 

Endymion Tomkins had a Bulwerian impediment, which was “ distwessingly 
wavishing,” — but thus he sang: — 

Adcliza* Adcliza! mine own Adcliza! 

\ hou faiwcst of Natu’s cweation appear; 

Of thy beauties, mine own love, I own I’m a miza, 

COmc, then, gladden the heart of thy lone pewuquier. 

Oh 1 why, when the moon is abwoad on the billow. 

And all that is blissful and tendaw is hear. 

Thou moon of my heart, dost thou not quit thy pillow, 

And fly to the a wins of thy sad pewuquier. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Adeliza Snooks sold oysters ! Oh, jealousy ! thou art the green-eyed lobster that 
mak’st the meat thou feed’st upon. 

' * * * * * * * * * * 

In Milford Haven dwelt a youthful floriculturist, whose form of perfect symmetry 
might have vied with the Apollo of Belvidere — whose eye of purest cerulean, and whose 
breath of sweetest odour rivalled the hue of his violets, and the fragrance of his choicest 
plants. He came into the presence of Adeliza Snooks, and a star fell from heaven ! 
The page of true love was thenceforth smutched and darkened! Yes! Narcissus 
Chick weed was prostrate at the feet of Adeliza Snooks, and Adeliza Snooks pickled the. 
hand of Narcissus Chickweed with her briny tears. 

The lattice of Adeliza’s chamber was, for a moment, clouded. It was succeeded 
by a rush — a hollow sound, and lo! the apartment was filled with the presence of 
Endymion Tomkins. 

“Hell and torments!*’ 

Narcissus sprung to his feet, and responded, — “Damnation!” 

Adeliza Snooks echoed, — “Gracious Ev’ns !” 

********** 

In the hair of Endymion Tomkins was two pennyworth of the essence of Bergamott — 
m his eye was devouring flame — and 

“ There was a laughing devil in his sneer.” . 

In the button hole of Narcissus Chickweed was a dahlia — beneath it was a heart — 

“ whose passions knew no sleep. 

But beat tumultuous and deep ! ” 

Endymion Tomkins glared upon Narcissus Chickweed, and muttered — “Wascal.” 

Narcissus Chickweed looked thrice up and down. Endymion Tomkins turned 
from him with ineffable disdain, and focalized a world of love upon the weeping form ot 
his adored Adeliza. 

The sky darkened — a blaze of light entered the chamber, and a peal of thunder 
rang in the air. 

Endymion Tomkins spake not — moved not; he was sensible only to revenge! 

There was a tremulous motion discernible in his rivals lip. Iia! was it fear? 

Tomkin’s brow deepened in gloom, and his eye flamed! In the right-hand pocket 
of hip striped ve^t gleamed a pair of scissors ! They were small — haply not more than 
six inches in length ; but, as to the guilty senses of Macbeth, the illusive dagger was 
rendered distinct and palpable, even so to the like- guilty senses of Narcissus Chickweed, 
were the six-inch scissors elongated to a formidable sword, bearing Upon its shining 
blade this terrible legend — 

** Beware the avenger !” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The instinct of self-preservation, natural to man and brute when menaced by danger, 
had its due influence upon Narcissus Chickweed. He drew from his vest a knife — 
tried its edge upon his thumb, and stood upon the defensive. 

Too fond, too susceptible Adeliza — happily for thee thy senses were enchained, or 
such a scene had rent thy tender heart. Tomkins advanced — Chickweed, yes, Chickweed 
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tecoiled! He approached the wall — had it not been of six -inch brick, he must have 
pierced it — the weapon fell from his grasp — the avenger pressed onward. Still the 
victim straggled to retreat. He compressed himself into an inconceivably diminutive 
space — he became a mere ball — a grape shot — a pea — an uncertain speck — a thing 
that was fast fading into nothing, ^-when, mad with baffled vengeance, Tomkins smote — 
the weapon stuck in the mortar — the lattice was shivered to atoms ! Yes! Chickweed 
had escaped! 

At the feet of Adelisa Snooks knelt Endymion Tomkins. Her eyes gradually 
opened, but speculation — was somewhere else! 

Tomkins spake. “ Lady, behold the wictor ! ’ ’ 

His voice dissolved the spell that bound her. Her senses returned. She fell upon 
his neck — but why attempt to describe indescribable things ? Ere a week had flown, 
Endymion Tomkins wedded Adelisa Snooks ! 


NIGHT. 

PROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


'Tis night, and Cynthia throws her robe 
Of silver o’er the tranquil globe ; 

Lulled into rest, the gentle breexe 
Scarce moves the leaflet on the trees ; 

The classic Avon flows along, 

Smooth as the murmurs of a song, 

While o’er its side the willows bend 
Their graceful boughs, and beanty lend 
To that fan; stream ; a silence reigns 
Profound and deep o’er earth’s domains, 

Save when the baying of the hound 
Wakes up the mimic echoes round, 

Or softly through the wooded dells 
The nightingale’s wild music swells. 

Oh ! who could plan, at such a time, 

Dark deeds of bloodshed and of crime ? 

When every star that beams on high 
Seems like a never-sleeping eye 
To watch us through the silent night. 

And bring each deed of guilt to light ! 

Who does not lose each grovelling sense 
In night’s exalting influence, 

And soar from earth to worlds more fair, 

Beyond the reach of time and care? 

E. D. CHATTAWAY. 


Rob Roy Lodge , Stepney District. 


THE KEY OF THE HEART. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGEESON. 

It was a wild and stormy winter afternoon, and the thickly falling snow was 
whirled by in frequent and fantastic gusts. The streets were noiseless, for the footsteps 
of the passengers were unheard, and few cared to unbury their mouths from the folds 
that enveloped them, to give utterance to words. The fleecy element had worked a 
fringe of silver on doors and windows, and on every projecting part of the dwelling 
houses, and the earth seemed converted into a white pedestal, where the buildings stood 
like the toys of a young giant. What a snug and cozy feeling comes over those who 
Vol. 8 — No. 5 — Y, 
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are seated in warm and comfortable rooms on such a day as the one described— horn 
they gather around the cheerful hearth tad alternately watch the bright blase go froKeing 
up the chimney, or gaze upon the snow-wreaths that are silently and gracefully 
descending without. To the benevolent heart, feelings of a more subdued and aym- 
pathetic nature are also brought, and a thought goes forth to those leas fortunate 
fellow-creatures, whose heads are unsheltered, and whose hearts are ungladdened by the 
smiling comforts of a happy home. In a spacious room in a handsome house, situated 
in the city of Bristol, sat a young merchant, together with his wife, listening to the 
prattle of two fair children, who, in all the innocence and freshness attendant upon the 
dawn of existence, were giving utterance to each thought and emotion that animated 
them. There is no disguise in childhood; it is only in after-years that we see the 
necessity of thinking of the results before we give breath to our sentiments. Ever and 
anon the children would ran to the window and look with wonder and admiration on 
the cold and icy feathers that were fluttering about and clinging to the garments of the 
passing wayfarers. Then they would ask their father many questions which he was at 
times vastly puzzled to answer, bat he told them tales of snow-drifts wherein had 
perished not only cattle but human beings, and of the good monks of St. Bernard and their 
sagacious dogs, and of the fearful avalanche, and of those cheerless climes from which 
the snow was never absent. And when he told them of weary travellers who had sunk 
down to> die amid the snow, and of young children who had rambled away to bleak and 
desolate places, and wept themselves to sleep from which they never awoke on earth, 
and of the grief of their unhappy parents, the hearts of the youthful listeners grew sad, 
and their eyes became dimmed with tears. The sound of voices called them to the 
window, mid, as if in illustration of the tales they had been hearing, they saw a crowd 
gathered around a haggard and wretchedly -clad female, who bore in her arms a sickly 
infant, and who had sunk exhausted from want and cold on the chilly ground. The 
merchant looked in the eyes of his wife and children, and he^hesitated not to order the 
poor creatures to be conveyed into his dwelling, and famished with the necessary aide 
to their recovery. The woman lingered for some days, but nature had been vanquished 
by want and misery, and human help was no longer available to prolong her earthly 
existence. She died, and as she had represented herself to be a friendless widow on 
her way to claim tbe relief of her parish, the merchant saw her decently interred, an<| 
his benevolent heart would not permit him to consign the orphan child to the workhouse. 
He kept it in his household, and it grew up to a rosy and healthy girlhood. Mary 
Brooks (so was it called) became at length a favoured and confidential domestic, holding 
an intermediate rank in the family between a daughter and a servant. 

As the merchant's years increased, so did his wealth. His children also increased, 
and his home was the abode of happiness and peace. His was no severe and harsh 
mode of government; he sought not to rale by commands, but requests— not to make 
his servants and his family quail at his presence, but to regard his approach as the 
harbinger of good. He had one maxim which he at all times acted upon, that *' kindness 
was the key of the human heart," and the spirit of this maxim was felt in every branch 
of his establishment. The master's mild and placid looks were reflected by those 
about him, and from the meanest porter to the chief clerk there were evidences of 
content and pleasant servitude. Looks of regret followed his departure from his 
warehouse, and his children hailed his appearance with cries of delight. His heart wan 
never closed even against the passing beggar, and though he might at times be subject 
to imposition, he consoled himself with the reflection that he had not denied assistance 
to the really deserving. In the midst of his tranquil prosperity — circumstances occurred 
which were the occasion of considerable annoyance to him* His family complained 
that at different periods trinkets of small value had unaccountably disappeared, and in 
spite of their careful and most minute searches no trace could be found of them. For 
some time these trifling losses made no impression upon the merchant's mind, bat 
when they still kept occurring at brief intervals he began to be seriously disturbed and 
perplexed. It was not the loss of the articles which had weight with him, but be 
became impressed with the idea that some of his domestics were dishonest. The loss 
of a piece of jewellery of more value than any which had previously been missed 
increased bis alarm and uneasiness, and shewed him the necessity of keeping a strict 
watch over the members of his household. Without giving vent to his suspicions, he 
narrowly observed the actions and demeanour of his domestics, and what was his 
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naguiah of foul when the belief slowly and painfully took possession of his mind that 
the delinquent was no other than the orphan whom he had rescued from poverty and 
death, and whom he had ever fostered with parental kindness and affection. He had 
found that she latterly avoided meeting his steady gase, and that she became restless* 
and anxious to quit the apartment when he spoke to her in his usual tones of calm 
benevolence. From these, and various other trifling evidences, he received the conviction 
that she was the guilty ooe. He passed many anxious days and feverish nights when 
this blow to his favourite maxim fell upon him, but he preserved a strict silence on the 
subjest to his wife and the other members of his family. He contented himself with 
requesting them to leave the matter entirely in his hands, and he would shortly take 
such steps as would enable him to find a clue to the losses, and prevent their recurrence 
In future. Placing implicit confidence in his judgment, his family willingly consented 
to take no steps in the matter, but to leave it to be solely investigated by himself. He 
took occasion to despatch Mary Brooks on a message of some little importance, and 
which would cause her to be absent for an hour or two. When she had left the house 
lie proceeded to her chamber, and carefully surveyed the different articles in tlie room. 
In one comer stood a dark-coloured chest of a strong make, and furnished with a lock 
of more than ordinary size and firmness. This at once rivetted his attention as a likely 
place in which the stolen property might be deposited, and he resolved to be satisfied. 
Having procured the requisite implements, the lock soon yielded to his efforts, and he 
lifted’ up the lid. His investigations were of brief duration. The first object which 
met his sight was the last missing jewel, and, as he prosecuted his search, one by one 
the many articles which had been missed presented themselves to his eyes. When he 
found his worst suspicion confirmed, he became overwhelmed with distress and deep 
sorrow. The black ingratitude of the girl, and the base return she had made for his 
long and unvarying care and solicitude, stung him like a serpent, and burying his face 
in his hands, the hot tears gushed plentifully through his fingers. He stood for a few 
. momenta as though stupified and irresolute how to act, but his determination was soon 
formed. He closed the lid of the chest, and shutting the chamber-door, descended the 
stairs. At the expected time the girl returned and stated the result of her errand. In 
bis usual quiet and collected tone, and, with an unmoved countenance, be left the 
apartment in which he was seated, arid desired her to follow him. With a trembling 
step, and a dark presentiment flitting through her mind, she complied, and saw him enter 
her own chamber. Advancing with a slow step to the fatal chest, he flung back the 
lid with one hand, and with the other pointed to the heap of glittering plunder that lay 
within. Not a word escaped his lips, but there he stood; regarding her with a fixed 
look, which bad far more of grief than indignation in its expression. For an instant, 
a flash of anger and defiance shot across the girl’s features, but when she beheld her 
master’s anguished look bent on her’s, and saw the bitter sorrow under which he was 
suffering, the full sense of her unworthiness hurst upon her, and she hung down her 
bead, as cold and pale as the snow on which her dead mother had sunk when she fell 
before the injured merchant’s door. The silence was now broken by her master. 

4 *Mary,” he said, “ have I deserved this from you? Tell me what act, what word 
of mine has driven you to the committal of this crime? When I reflect upon the past, 
when I call to mind the time when first you met my view, a poor and helpless child, 
and trace your progress frtim your mother’s death till now, I cannot charge myself with 
one unkind thought or deed towards yon. I have loved yon as a child, and by the 
children of my blood, I have ever seen you treated more as a dear companion, than as a 
menial. In early life yon were their playmates, in more mature years yon have become 
their friend. Your wants have been provided for, your health has been carefully tended, 
and a pecuniary allowance has been made to you, which I thought would be amply 
sufficient. On the other hand, you have been attentive and diligent, your duties have 
been well performed, and on more than one occasion, when sickness has fallen apon my 
offspring, your hand has borne the water to their fevered lips, and your gentle and 
patient nursing has contributed to their convalescence. For this, and many other 
services, I feel deeply grateful to you; and 1 would rather that some great and dire 
calamity had fallen upon myself, than 1 should behold you in your present degraded 
position. You have abused my confidence, you have taken advantage of the trust I 
reposed in yon, and you have become what I will not trust myself to name. What 
coarse, think you, I shall pursue? You will naturally believe that I shall not suffer 
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you to go unpunished — you will see the justice of my allowing the law to take its 
course with you, when banishment to a foreign land, or imprisonment, and an 
ignominious and blighted name for ever must be your portion. Should 1 see fit to 
forego this dreadful alternative, and content myself with calling about me those whom 
you have deceived and wronged, in order that they may be witnesses of your ingratitude 
and shame, before 1 thrust yOu from my doors and cast you on the world branded with 
guilt and infamy, you cannot but acknowledge that I shall deal leniently with you. 
Neither of these courses will I pursue. I cannot doom you to punishment and an after 
life to which, perhaps, death were bliss — I cannot destroy the being I fondly thought 
I had preserved for years of virtue and happiness. What, then, am I to do? Mary, 
I forgive youl The past shall be forgotten — attend to your duties — still regard me 
as your master and your friend — be faithful, and sin no more! For these vile baubles, 
for which you have bartered your peace of mind, and corrupted the innocence of your 
soul, take them — they are yours. If your wants have been insufficiently provided for, 
if the allowance I have made you has been too niggardly, tell me so, and your wishes 
shall be complied with. Neither my wife nor my children suspect you; your guilt is 
known to no one but myself. In my custody it is safe.” 

Long ere the merchant had concluded, the girl had sunk in an agony of tears upon 
the chamber floor, and gradually crawling towards her master's feet she embraced his 
knees, and remained sobbing and speechless. 

********** 

Twenty years had elapsed after the event above narrated, when the merchant and 
his family attended the funeral of Mary Brooks, over whose grave appeared a few lines 
deploring the loss of a tried and devoted servant. It was not until sometime after, that 
the merchant, who had now become grey-haired and venerable with age, related the 
anecdote to his family and a few friends, as an illustration of his maxim, that though it 
may sometimes fail, yet in the end it will be found that — Kindness is the key or 

THE HUMAN HEART. 

Countess qf Wilton Lodge , Manchetter. 


MY HEART REMEMBERS YET. 


Oh, could I but forget thee, thou darling of my youth ! 

Thou who hast lain upon my heart, and pledged to me thy truth ; 
Days, months and years have vanish'd since the sun of hope was set, 
Yet still the darling of my youth njy heart remembers yet. 

The happy days of youth, when our hearts were full of love, 

When earth appeared on every side like unto heaven above ; 

These days can never more return — why are my eyes then wet ? 
Because these happy days though gone — my heart remembers yet. 

Oh, but to see thy sunny smile, and hear thy joyful voice, 

As I have done when love was young, would make my heart rejoice ; 
But no! alas! that cannot be — why, then, do I regret ? 

Because although thy smile is gone— my heart remembers yet. 


Thou darling of my happy youth ! thou fickle, fairy queen, , 

Since we first felt the youthful glow, days, years, have passed between ; 

I do not now upbraid thee — though I wish we ne'er had met — 

Since thou, the worshipped and the lost, my heart remembers yet ? 

JOHN WEIR. 


City Lodge. 
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CHURCHYARDS. 

BY GEORGE HURST, P. G. 

CHAPTER II. 

Formerly the taxns, or yew tree, had invariably a place in our churchyards, and, 
in modern times, many conjectures have been advanced, as probable reasons for that 
custom. We may be certain that it was not chance, or mere caprice, that induced it; 
because our forefathers, with regard to their public places and buildings, had an especial 
meaning, either useful or emblematical,' for every portion and adjunct. Even the 
grotesque figures, so profusely distributed about their buildings, had each a distinct 
signification, unfortunately, in many cases, now lost; but to themselves sufficiently 
intelligent to inspire respect and veneration, or to convey an useful lesson. The exterior 
of each part of their buildings clearly indicated the purpose for which the interior was 
designed; and it is this meaning and intelligence, carried throughout our most important 
ancient edifices, that place them, as architectural achievements, far beyond the erections 
of modern times. In general, what do we notice with regard to the front of a stately 
modern building? Merely an ornamental screen, placed before a range of apartments, 
but without the slightest reference to the intention of the parts behind. Well, with 
respect to the yew tree, we may feel satisfied that it was planted in our churchyards for 
some important purpose. 

Many authors have supposed it was to secure a supply of suitable wood to furnish 
bows for the redoubtable English archers. This seems rather plausible, for the bowmen 
of our ancestors constituted the main strength of their army; to whose superiority may 
be attributed many splendid victories, and caused the British soldier to be esteemed the 
most formidable in the world. But to the question. Did this cause the yew to be 
planted in our churchyards? I very much doubt it ; as at the early period when this 
custom was established, population was scanty, and land was in plenty, and might 
easily have been obtained for making enclosures for the cultivation of this tree, where 
the cattle might have been fenced out, and prevented from feeding upon its poisonous 
foliage. I believe the real intention of planting the yew in our churchyards was solemn 
and symbolical. It was deemed to be a tree of mourning. Its dark, dense, and 
perpetual foliage, give it the impress of deep and eternal sorrow. In this respect it was 
held in the same veneration in this country, as the cypress was formerly throughout the 
greater part of Europe and Asia, and is, at this day, in the Mahommedan countries. 

“ Within the place of thousand tombs 
* That shine beneath, while dark above 

The sad but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamp’d with an eternal grief, 

Like early unrequited love. '’ t-Btson. 

The ancient Romans used to carry a branch of the cypress at their funeral solemnities, 
and in like manner it was customary, in this country, to convey branches of the yew 
tree with the funeral processions, and which were invariably deposited in the grave, and 
occasionally the boughs of other evergreen shrubs were thrown in with them. Still the 
yew had a higher and more* important signification than being merely the symbol of 
grief. As its hardy nature rendered it suitable to sustain the inclemency of our northern 
climate, it was adopted as a substitute for the palm, which, in the more genial tem- 
perature of the eastern countries, was considered to be emblematical of the resurrection. 
The yew tree lives to such an extraordinary age, that all authentic record is entirely 
lost relative to the planting of those fine old trees that used to decorate our churchyards. 
It has been supposed that they were planted about the time of the erection of our 
earliest churches. According tp some legends, the yew tree was said to be brought by 
the saint to whom the church was dedicated; and that in one night it reached its full 
maturity, and has ever since continued in the same state of vigour and freshness, 
defying storm, tempest, and the ravages of time. On this account, as well as its 
unfading and perpetual (though sombre) foliage, it was considered as figurative of the 
eternal and unalterable state of spiritual existence. The yew trees, thesefine remains of 
antiquity, have now generally disappeared from our churchyards; they have fallen one 
after another, in every instance a sacrifice to bad taste, and, wc fear in many cases, to 
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avarice; now we who are approaching to the vale of years, meet with this acquaintance 
of our early youth, no more frequently than a very old man recognizes a friend of his 
childhood. 

A walk in a churchyard will generally afford both amusement and instruction. 
The inscriptions on the various grave and tomb stones will frequently be found worth 
the examination; for although the greater part may be nothing more than repetitions of 
the very common forms that have been in use for ages, yet occasionally something 
choice and original is to be found, either in the ludicrous or lugubrious style. From 
such inscriptions a lively imagination may occasionally speculate on the kind of 
individuals they were written to commemorate. The following example of this kind of 
inscription we found on a monument placed by the side of a church, m a small thorough 
town. After the name of the individual commemorated, it continues, 

“ He was almost fifty years. 

With unshaken fortitude. 

And virtuous resolution, 

Mayor and Alderman of this borough.” 

When we saw this, the man having only been dead about fifty years, and the town 
being small, we thought it possible to collect some choice anecdotes, or recollections, of 
such an important personage. But no ! Of his family not an individual was remaining , 
and what was very remarkable, sic transit gloria mundi, no person, that we could meet 
with, bad ever heard of his existence. One or two persons told us they had read the 
Ascription upon his monument, but bad never heard anything about the man. Well, 
in default of other materials, let us endeavour, from the inscription, to draw a picture 
of the worthy Alderman; to attempt which it is necessary, in the first place, to consider 
what were the important duties that devolved upon the dignitaries of the old borough 
corporations, the discharge of which required such “ unshaken fortitude, and virtuous 
resolution/' Doubtless, the very contemplation of these duties will inspire us with the 
highest veneration for the extraordinary individuals to whom these were intrusted. 

We have ascertained that custom made it requisite that they should parade to 
fchurch a few times in the year, in robes, cocked hats, and other suitable habiliments, 
and place themselves in solemn order in the 44 chief seats in the synagogue/' Here 
decided slumber was positively interdicted, although it was considered dignified to 
preserve a drowsy appearance. Then, as corporations had always the management of 
certain funds, derived from land, tolls, and occasionally property, left originally for 
charitable purposes, the disposal of these funds was an important and solemn duty, and 
which required these august bodies to assemble at stated periods to 

“Sing and laugh. 

And the rich wine quaff. 

And dine on the daintiest cheer.” 

This was done with such 4 * unshaken fortitude and virtuous resolution," that the expense 
generally equalled the income, however ample; and, as a member of such a body would 
ask, could anything be more proper, more just, more judicious, than this manner of 
disposing of their fands, the expenditure being made expressly to support the dignity 
of the corporation? 

The duties of the office being known, we may easily imagine the sort of man that 
nature and perseverance had fitted for discharging these duties in the best manner 
possible. Now, 4 ‘in our mind's eye," we can see at once the worthy Alderman arise 
before ns in all the full, complaisant, well-fed dignity of office, just as he appeared in 
his most palmy days, when perhaps he bad received for the third time, the honour of 
the Mayoralty. In dress he is neatness personified; his legs appear somewhat swollen, 
and with rich coltops of fat, in some degree enveloping the sides of his shoos— then the 
44 fair round belly, with good capon lined," giving a lively idea of the hilarity and 
ei\joyment requisite for its development — now comes the goodly countenance, the lower 
part of the face commences with a brawny treble chin, Burmounted with a mouth of 
such dimensions, as when open to form an admirable study for a cavern ; the face then 
goes on tapering to the apex of the forehead. The head, though small, possesses 
transcendent developments of the organs of gustadveness and self-esteem. In addition 
to these points, conceive some evident hernial appearances, and you have the tout 
ensemble of a man whose 44 unshaken fortitude, and virtuous resolution," qualified him 
to become the hero of a thousand feeds. 
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We have now, I think, sufficient data to write a biography of the worthy Alderman. 
In a few short years, even in the seat of all his glories, all recollection of him had passed 
away; not even a single anecdote or tradition of him had been transmitted to the present 
age. From this we may fairly infer, that his Hfe passed without a angle incident 
escaping such as are common to most Aldermen; in fact, that there was not a circum- 
stance in his whole life, the account of which was worth the transmitting. He began 
hfe, probably, in easy circumstances, being well-placed by the industry of his ancestors, 
fbr he was no workhouse-bred adventurer, whatever his forefathers might have been; 
and of them we shall say nothing, as it is rather unfair to inquire from what degree our 
progenitors arose, sufficient is it for us to know that they provided well for ourselves— 
and if we are left to straggle with adversity, little satisfaction is it to know that we are 
descended from gentle blood, and that our forefathers were men of worship, dignity, 
and renown. To proceed with our biography. 

Our extract from the inscription upon his tombstone informs us that he waa not 
altogether the architect of his own fortune. If this should be doubted, read it once 
again; and if you do not find it expressed as dearly as words can indicate, if you were 
a school-boy, we should say you deserve to be enlightened by that best of all instructors, 
the birch. Well, you have read the inscription again, and yon find that he was 44 almost 
fifty years Mayor and Alderman,” and consequently most have arisen to that dignity 
when a very young man, a dignity he could not have obtained under many yean, unless 
by the reflected merit of his ancestors; therefore, we affirm he was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. There is also on the monument a short notice of the death of his 
son, from which we infer that he was (as every respectable man ought to be,) a married 
man, and that he was the father of a family. Doubtless he rejoiced greatly in his 
daughter’s loveliness, and that in his sons he should transmit the family physiognomy. 
The rest of his life may be comprised in two lines: — 

“ He eat, and drank, and slept, and then. 

He eat, and drank, and slept again." 

Well, peace be with his ashes ! He lived to the advanced age of eighty years, and died, 
as was correctly announced in the newspapers, sincerely regretted by his numerous 
friends and connexions. We believe his life was spent in comfort, and he deserved it, 
fbr he was not only fat himself, but the cause of fatness in others. The plump, chubby- 
cheeked angels, figured on his monument, are fit representations of the kind of beings 
that should be employed in conveying his spirit to the realms of eternal blessedness. 
Just picture to yourselves his family circle — himself a glorious personification of jollity 
— his wife, (good old soul) fit mate for such a swain, amiable, contented, and corpulent — 
his daughters, bless their dear, good-humoured, laughing faces, (we could almost jump 
from our arm-chair, which for some generations has been a heirloom in onr family, and 
to spite of the rheumatism give them each a kiss,) there they are, round as dumplings, 
their feces ruddy, and the picture of good health and good temper — as for the boys, 
we are not very fond of talking about boys, but they belong to the same family, and you 
can easily place them yourselves in their proper situation in the back ground. Then the 
servants, — we trust no one ever left the family without a pension, for after a life of such 
cue, quietude and enjoyment, they must have been rendered totally unfit for any other 
service. Tlie cat sits purring by the fire, on a most delicious hearthrug, and has, for a 
length of time, retired from the active occupation of catching mice ; the dog, we do not 
believe he ever shewed any activity at all, except in driving away, and shewing his 
indignation at, any person, whose seedy babiHments and general appearance displayed 
anything like leanness and poverty. 

Not fer from the memorial erected to the memory of the worthy Alderman may 
be noticed, in a quiet corner, a respectable-looking tomb, with nothing particular to 
attract attention, excepting a few rich ornaments, contrasting with a very plain and 
simple inscription, which ran thus: — 

Hicjadt 

Gnliehntxs Bromsell, 

Obit 13 Martu. 

states.* 

Ne plorau 

This was followed by an equally brief notice of Mary, the wife of William Bromsell. 
When arrived at onr inn, fancying that this might have been some considerable person 
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in the borough, we inquired of the landlord concerning him. • The landlord informed us 
that many strange things were still related of Mr. Bromsell, although he had been dead 
many years. We made further inquiries, the result of which is contained in the 
following narration. 

Mr. Bromsell practised as an attorney, but was also a general agent, and contrived 
to be, somehow or other, engaged in most of the important affairs of the neighbourhood. 
He was, unquestionably, a man of considerable ability, but was one of those persons 
occasionally met with, that everybody mistrusts, everybody dislikes, but everybody 
fears and employs. He was a man also, that, from deep reflection, or some other cause, 
was certainly far in advance of the age in which he lived. On many subjects he entertained 
opinions that required many years of discussion and agitation, ere they could be received 
by the public, so pertinaciously do we adhere to old notions and prejudices. His 
opinions with regard to marriage, were considered peculiarly strange, and were con- 
demned accordingly, but these opinions have since received concurrence, and have been 
adopted by the enlightenment of modern times. He contended that marriage ought in 
no respect to be considered a religious rite; that it was merely a civil contract between 
the parties bound. It will be useless now to give the various and learned arguments by 
which he supported these opinions ; it is sufficient to know that he was the author of 
that splendid chain of reasoning that has since given celebrity to other men, and resulted 
in settling this question upon the most enlarged and liberal principles. When he 
brought home Mrs. Bromsell, people very much doubted whether they were in reality 
married, as no one knew from whence she came; and he was generally believed to act 
up to his own doctrines. This remained, however, for a long time uncertain, for 
Mr. Bromsell was not a man to inform others of his own private affairs ; but it after- 
wards transpired that the marriage was solemnized in his own peculiar manner. He 
wrote in a private pocket book, a memorandum that himself and Mary Sinclare agreed 
to take each other as husband and wife; and that this agreement was to continue binding 
on their parts until death disolved the contract. This instrument was dated, and signed 
by them both. 

His tastes were very singular, his favourite amusement being to ride out of an evening, 
in company with a tremendous pair of horse pistols, for the purpose of kindly relieving 
such travellers as he chanced to meet, of any loose cash, or other valuables, with which 
they might happen to be encumbered. This he considered to be a sensible amusement, 
contributing at the same time equally to health, recreation, and profit. 

One night having, in his most polite manner, insisted upon saving & gentleman the 
care and inconvenience of conveying home a sum of that most troublesome of all 
commodities, money, his kindness was far from being appreciated, (for the gentleman 
meeting shortly afterwards with some acquaintances who had been spending the evening 
at a fox hunting party,) he represented himself as having been robbed; they being all 
well mounted, determined giving chase to our friend Bromsell, whom they designated 
by the opprobrious term of highwayman. Amongst the party was a crack sportsman, 
named Baker, who was the high constable of the hundred; he volunteered taking the 
lead, in consequence of knowing every inch of the country for many miles round. They 
kept on at a smart pace, and shortly came in sight of our friend, who was riding leisurely 
along, not expecting to be pursued, and was indulging in some moral reflections upon 
the rights of property, particularly that which appertained to meum and tuurm. Baker 
immediately gave the view hollo. It was a clear night, and the moon shone brightly; 
they all clapped spurs to their horses, and spon became near enough to distinguish 
Bromsell upon his favourite bay horse. The horse was easily recognized, from having 
one white fetlock, and a silver tail. Bromsell turned his horse round to reconnoitre 
the party advancing, and discovered also, to his pursuers, a white star on his horse’s 
forehead. Having a sort of presentiment that all was not quite right, he again turned 
his horse, aud started off at a rasping gallop. The chase now commenced in good 
earnest, and continued at tip-top speed for about a couple of miles in the direction 
of the town, Baker cheering on his friends as though he were conducting a pack of 
fox hounds. The pursuers were evidently gaining upon the fugitive, who, turning 
suddenly across the heath, galloped within a few paces of a stone quarry, evidently 
hoping to terminate the chase by some of them being floored; but it was no go. Baker 
knew every inch of the country, and led his pack right, giving them timely notice to 
“war the pit.” The pursuit was continued across the heath, up to the sideof a wood, 
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which was skirted, until they came to a corner, where it turned off at right angles. 
BromseU doubled the corner, and Baker immediately pronounced him to be an arrant 
cur, expressing his opinion that the brute meant to take to the covert; but he was 
mistaken, for, after passing the corner, they again viewed him making his way merrily 
across the open. Here they were again in full cry, quickly passing an old stone, known 
by the name of Tommy Toddler’s stone. This place having the reputation of being 
haunted, the boldest amongst them would not have ventured passing in the middle of 
the night, excepting under circumstances of the greatest excitement. Tommy Toddler, 
who was said to haunt this situation, and regularly at midnight, and sit upon this stone, 
had been dead about half a century. He was a man to whom much of the land in that 
spot belonged. He began life with the meritorious determination of improving his 
estate, — not by the modern system of causing two blades of com to grow where one 
only had grown formerly, but by causing bis neighbour’s land-marks to recede gradually 
further from the centre of his own property ; therefore, as he lived to be an old man, 
he contrived to extend the limits of his land considerably. To be sure that of his 
neighbours became contracted in the same proportion, but they ought to have attended 
better to their own affairs. When on his deathbed, poor old Tommy seemed to have 
some misgivings, whether the plan he had adopted for improving his estate was quite 
the correct coutse; and in moments of delirium he uttered many incoherent and 
mysterious expressions. It was said by all who witnessed his death, that ** he made an 
awful end;" and the nurse who attended him, when alluding to the slight remuneration 
she had received, declared, “she would not see the like again for all the Indies of gold." 
After his death many benighted people affirmed they had seen him sitting upon his 
stone, just as he appeared when alive, in an old grey coat, with his high-lows unlaced; 
that he had followed them until they had sunk down with affright, or he had vanished 
in a flash of fire. But to return again to the chase. 

BromseU kept on at a slapping pace, although his followers were evidently gaining 
upon him, And they began to conceive hopes of taking him in the open; bnt by success- 
fully clearing a wide brook, he gained a little in advance. Here three of the hunters 
tailed off, who, on making their way towards the more direct path to the town, after- 
wards stated, they saw old Tommy sitting upon his stone, who rose anti followed them, 
and although they* galloped more than a mile at /ull speed, he kept up with them, 
seeming only to be hobbling, along at the slow pace of a feeble old man. 

After BromseU had crossed the brook, Baker charged it in gallant style, and was 
foUowed by his remaining companions, which were now reduced to only two. They 
then quickly came to a line of enclosures, all clearing the first fence, a rasping buUfincher, 
splendidly. The riding now became desperate. Fence after fence was charged and 
covered manfiiUy, equally by the varmint and the huntsmen. They next came to a 
stiff gate that led into a lane, Bromsell put his horse at it boldly, but the gate springing 
open with him he got a tremendous purler. With foxhunters there is always something 
generous and noble. Baker immediately cried out, “Hold hard. If he has not broken 
his neck, give him a jittle law. He’s a trump, and no mistake." They then reined 
up their horses; BromseU quickly remounted his own, and dashed down the lane, which 
brought them to the direct road for the town. In this direction the hunt continued, 
and the pursuers were rejoined by their friends. On reaching the town, the pace became 
much slower. The horses were evidently flagged. BromseU proved the mettle of his 
steed by gaining ground in some degree. He kept steadily on, and after passing a 
building that projected somewhat before his own bouse, he suddenly disappeared. The 
huntsmen were now at fault. “Gone to ground to a certainty," exclaimed Baker. 
“WeU, the run has been first rate; fifty minutes without a check; but we must try and 
ifnearth him." With that he gave a thundering knock at BromseU’s door with the butt 
of his whip, which he repeated incessantly for some minutes, when, to their great 
surprise, BromseU himself appeared in his nightcap and night-clothes at the window, 
and demanded the cause of this unseasonable disturbance. 

“Come old feUow," said Baker, “this won’t do. You must unkennel." 

“Mr. Baker," said BromseU, “however this nightly brawling might be overlooked 
in ^rour drunken companions, there can be no excuse for a man like yourself, who, from 
your office, ought to be a conservator of the peace." 

Mr. Fasey, the gentleman who had been robbed, here interposed; and said, “It’s 
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of no use affecting this strangeness, you robbed me, and we have chased you borne, 
and now we are determined to search your premises.’ * 

Bromsell, with an air and tone of most complete astonishment, replied, ‘‘Good 
heavens! Is it possible so monstrous an accusation can be brought against me? I 
chased home? Why, I was asleep quietly*in my bed, until aroused by your clamour ; 
hut,” continued he with pious resignation, “I have nothing to conceal, therefore, just 
allow me two minutes to put on my dressing gown and slippers, and every assistance in 
my power shall be rendered to assist and facilitate your examination.” 

With that he left the window, muttering something about unjust accusations, 
injured innocence, and men’s houses being castles. In less than the stipulated two 
minutes Bromsell admitted the party, at the same time demanding sternly what part of 
the premises thejr wished to search. Baker said, ‘‘probably he would fatour them by 
allowing them to go round the yard and outhouses.” 

Bromsell immediately brought them to the wood bam, piggeries, lofts, and various 
other places, neither of which seemed to contain the object of their search, when Baker, 
blundering against the framework of a well, exclaimed, “not much use looking down 
here, I imagine.” At that Bromsell sprang forward, and inquired earnestly, “What 
is it gentlemen you are in quest of? I am shivering with cold, and should be glad to 
terminate this intrusion?” 

Fasey replied, “well, what we wish to see is your horse ; we did not expect to find him 
in the stable, so have not looked there; after seeing him we shall trouble you no further.” 

“I cannot understand,” said Bromsell, “what you can require with him, but there 
he is,” opening the stable door, “just as he was racked up for the night.” 

They all entered eagerly, and there, certainly, was Bromsell’s horse. They had 
most of them known the horse before. They carefully scrutinized the marks they had 
particularly noticed when he was flying before them; white fetlock, silver tail, star upon 
the forehead, and colour dark' bay. It was evidently the same animal, but to the 
surprise of them all, the horse was reposing, clean, dry, and comfortable, with all the 
evident appearance of not having left the stable that evening. The accusing party 
seemed wonderfully puzzled, and considerably alarmed. Some of them whispered 
something about witchcraft, and dealings with the devil ; but none of them required any 
persuasion to leave the premises. 

At their departure Bromsell said, in a tone in which virtuous indignation was 
manifest, “Gentlemen, an honest man may perhaps treat with contempt the unworthy 
calumnies of his neighbours, but there is a point where serious resentment and retaliation 
becomes a duty; you, in your drunken vagaries, have thought proper to disturb the 
peace of my family, to force yourselves upon my premises, in grossly, indecent, and 
brutal manner; and have even endeavoured to cast a stigma upon my reputation; for all 
this, be assured, *f law and justice are to be found in this country, I shall call you to a 
severe account.” This was merely a threat, for he never attempted afterwards to call 
them to any account. The charge against him was dropped, and he was perfectly 
content to leave well alpne. 

The manner in which he contrived to escape detection in this instance, was this. 
He kept two horses that matched in the most marked particulars, one of which he 
always left at home when he took his excursions upon the other. Upon the night in 
question, when he disappeared from his pursuers, he dashed down a narrow entry, by 
the side of the projecting building, to the back part of his premises, sprang immediately 
from his saddle, and actually backed his horse into the well. Some years after his death 
this well was cleaned out, and the skeleton of a horse, with rusty stirrup -irons, a bit, 
and the barrels of two pistols, were found. • * 

This affair made considerable noise about the neighbourhood for some time after, 
particularly that part which, related to Tommy Toddler’s ghost. After this, he was 
said to come stronger than ever. Not a week passed but some fresh tale became 
current of this visitation to terrify the surrounding country. The alarm at last became 
so general, that it was deemed necessary to send for some learned and pious ministers 
to lay poor old Tommy in the red sea. The ministers prepared themselves, and went 
for several nights successively, to Tommy’s stone, but it happened somehow tha^on 
these nights he never made his appearance. Perhaps it was that he fancied he should 
not much like the party that intended honouring him with their company. 

Bromsell continued his nightly amusements for a considerable time afterwards; 
but, as the pitcher going otei to the well gets at last broken, so hs became ultimately 
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detected, and was committed for trial. He then, very prudently, deeming his situation 
more than ordinary perilous, conveyed the whole of his effects to his wife ; but in her 
maiden name. At his trial; the evidence against him was singularly clear. His 
whereabout was regularly traced by the witnesses, from the late hour of the. evening 
•when he left home, to the still later hour of his returning. The judge, in summing 
up, gave a decided opinion as to his guilt, and recapitulated the evidence inost minutely, 
and most lucidly exhibited the agreement of the evidence with regard to time and cir- 
cumstance. Bromsell displayed the most unshaken firmness, and listened attentively to 
the whole proceedings, until the conclusion of the summing up of the judge. Hope 
then entirely deserted him. His head sunk down, and he remained in a state of 
unconsiousness. ' 

The -jury retired, but in a very few minutes returned. On the question being 
put, “ Gentlemen of the jury, have you considered your verdict?" The foreman replied 
in a firm voice, “My lord, we find the prisoner guilty of staying out late at night." 

The judge looked at them with surprise, and exclaimed, “Is that all?" 

“ Nothing else, my lord," replied the foreman. 

Bromsell’ s counsel immediately rose up, and said, “ I claim that as a verdict for 
the prisoner.” 

The judge had prepared himself to deliver the awful sentence of the law in a most 
impressive manner. He had got a few tears ready for the occasion, and intended to be 
very much affected; he had never felt in better cue for this solemn duty; and had even 
determined on leaving the court, to retire to his private apartment in a state of agitation, 
where he might indulge in his own reflections, and his brandy and water. He, therefore, 
on hearing the verdict, became in a tremendous rage, and rated the jury soundly. The 
jury, on their parts, felt themselves to be injured men, and went home wtih the conscious 
satisfaction of having discharged their duty to their country faithfully; being convinced 
that if anybody were to blame, it was the judge, who had laid such stress upon the late 
hours of the prisoner, instead of telling them plainly to return simply a verdict of guilty. 

Bromsell was taken home in a complete state of prostration, and it was some days before 
he could be made sensible that he was not preparing for execution. By the unremitting 
and affectionate attentions of his wife, he was at last restored to consciousness of his real 
situation. When he had recovered from the shock he had received, he expressed a wish that 
the conveyance of his property might be destroyed; but his affectionate partner informed 
him that the deed having ntade the property legally her own, she should certainly decline 
parting with it; but from her attachment to him, she should take care to preserve him 
from absolute necessity. She stated also, that her maiden name being used in the deed 
of conveyance, a doubt had arisen in her mind whether she was his wife in reality ; and 
whilst this doubt remained, her conscience would not allow her any longer to live with 
hiln. Finding all his arguments availed nothing towards removing her scruples, he 
proposed marrying her in the usual manner. To this she readily assented, and the 
ceremony being performed, it gave increased satisfaction to both ; and he again became 
possessed legally of his property, and with it the affections of an excellent wife. 

Maiden Queen Lodge, Bedford. 

[To be continued.] 


THE BUSINESS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

* * What business of importance can Odd Fellows have, we wonder ? Nothing less stupendous 
than a complaint that Brother Jollman has blacked Brother Higginbotham's nose with a burnt 
rork,” Ac— Illuminated Magazine. 

Behold ! those gathered brothers bear 
The common name of man, 

And wear the homely, humble garb, 

Of toiling artisan. 

Plain features mark’d by thrift and care, 

And labour’s hardening lines, 

That pale the cheek and dim the eye 
Ere youth itself declines. 
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Forms bow’d by taskwork late and long, 
Many amidst them bear; — 

Why gather thus those lowly men, . 
What business bringe them there ? 

To talk of wages or of toil — 

To murmur at the great? 

To coin some rude and boisterous game — 
Some low and dull debate? 

Within their proud patrician halls, 

The nobles of the land 
Have never wrought more glorious deeds 
Than this devoted band. 

If worth, and truth, and love divine, 

To outward sense could show, 

Then round those pale and task-worn men. 
Immortal light should glow! 

And beauty earth can never boast 
Each .thoughtful brow should win, 

Bright rays from the celestial fire 
That light the soul within. 

There’s not a single attribute 
Within that humble room. 

But worketh out some gentle deed 
To soothe the primal doom. 

Those uncouth letters, haply traced 
By some unskilful hand, 

Bear spells more potent than of old 
Were wrought by sorcerer’s wand. 

Where want and sorrow darkly crouch, 

The sick man’s couch beside, 

Cometh that call — for hope — for aid, 

But not to wealth or pride. 

No! to the mystic pledge of Love 
The fainting brother clings. 

And help goes forth, like Mercy’s dove, 
With healing on its wings. 

Death strikes the labourer at his task, 

Or in his humble shed ; 

His daily toil could barely wjn 
His children’s daily brea^ 

Not even the thriftiest hand could save 
From life’s imperious need; — 

How shall the mourner shroud her dead — 
Her weeping infants feed? 

They come — the kindly loving band, 

With decent state and care, 

And forth to his last resting place, 

Their brother’s dust they bear. 

Comfort and hope they leave behind, 

To guard the widow’s door; 

The phantom Want, with fiendish eyes, 
Shall haunt her hearth no more. 
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And these are but the golden links 
Of one extended chain — 

A thousand hearts respond to theirs. 
Beyond the western main. 

< To India’s sands, to Afric’s Shores, 

The mystic watchwords sweep ; 

And far Australia holdeth forth 
The pledge across the deep ! 

Humbly they work their mission forth, 
Of charity divine; 

Their Christian virtue asketh not 
In blazon’d pomp to shine. 

Then, 6’er thou mock’st the lowly course 
Their lives are doom’d to run, 

Go forth, thou scomer, and achieve * 
Such deeds as they have done ! 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lancaster. — Opening of the Odd Fellows’ Hall. — From an early hour on 
Wednesday morning, July. 24th, 1844, the “good old town” presented a very gay and 
animated appearance, owing to the constant influx of visitors from all parts of the count ry. 
A few were no doubt attracted by the races, but by far the greater number had come for 
the purpose of witnessing or taking part in the proceedings consequent on the opening 
of the Odd Fellows’ Hall. At ten o’clock the members of the various Lodges assembled 
in Dalton Square, and shortly afterwards formed in procession, to the number of eight 
hundred, including those from Ulverstone, Kendal, Preston, and Liverpool. In this 
order, preceded by banners, and accompanied by Fazackerly’s welLknown band, they 
proceeded to the Town Hall, to meet the Mayor and Corporation. In addition to the 
municipal authorities and their subordinates, the procession was here augmented by the 
clever band of the National School, which marched at the head of the Corporation, playing 
the National Anthem, until the cavalcade reached the Parish Church, where prayers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Royds, and an admirable sermon preached by the Rev. J. 
Turner, (the Vicar) from 1 5th chap. Romans, v. 1 , — “We, then, that are strong, ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” The Rev. gentleman pointed 
out the applicability of the text to the present occasion, and after adverting to the various 
institutions that had been from time to time established in this country among the working 
classes, for the purpose of assisting each other in times of sickness and want, spoke in 
high terms of the Order of Odd Fellows. He showed that it was much better to give 
than to receive, and that members ought not to repine at having to subscribe, as it was 
better to be in health and paying, than sick and receiving. In conclusion, he exhorted 
them, while providing for their temporal welfare, not to neglect their spiritual affairs, 
which were of infinitely greater importance. After divine service, the procession- 
re-formed, and returned down Market Street to Dalton Square. Here the members and 
their friends separated until two o’clock, when they repaired to the hall, where a sub- 
stantial dinner, provided by Mr. Braithwaite, of the Royal Oak, awaited their attack. In 
a temporary gallery at the lower end of the room the musicians were stationed, and from 
the permanent gallery at the upper extremity, flags, bearing the following inscriptions, 
were suspended, — “Love and Sincerity;” “Honour and Secresy;” “Provide* for the 
Widows and’ Orphans;” “May the bark of Odd Fellowship ride triumphantly over the sea 
of discord;” “Temperance, Integrity, Unanimity, and Charity;” “ Sincerity, the bond 
of Odd Fellowship,” &c. &c. The tables were six in number, placed longitudinally, 
and upwards of three hundred persons did justice to the excellent viands beneath which 
they literally groaned. The Mayor presided, and the Vice-chair was ably filled by John 
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Armstrong, Esq., the former supported right and left by E. D. Salisbury, Esq., and 
Alderman Robinson; and the latter by Alderman Dunn and J. Sharp, Esq. The Chair 
and Vice-chair were tasteful specimens of ingenuity, being tent-shaped, formed of blue, 
white and pink calico, elevated about four feet from the floor, and bearing, one, the 
following motto — “Faith, Hope, and Charity,’* and the other — “Friendship, Love, 
and Truth." 

After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman rose, to propose “The Manchester Unity 
of Independent Odd Fellows," a toast he could not dismiss without making a few 
remarks upon. There had been a large amount of obloquy and contumely thrown upon 
Odd Fellows, and he could not but admire their conduct in regard to the mode to which 
they had combated the prejudices against them, prejudices which he was happy to say, 
had pretty generally subsided. They stood fast to their integrity, and to those principles 
of benevolence which formed the basis and object of their union, and took no other mode 
of setting themselves right with the public. The result of this judicious policy was now 
visible in palaces like the one in which they were Assembled, springing up in all parts of 
the country, and in the great and wealthy vying with each other to promote the good of 
this society. For himself he must confess that when he first heard of Odd Fellows, he 
came to the conclusion, and one which he thought very just at the time, that they met 
for purposes of a trivial or foolish nature, and not for the carrying out of those extensive 
plans of benevolence and morality, which he afterwards found to be their aim. He had 
put a wrong construction on their motives, and it was with great pleasure he acknowledged 
that he had since been undeceived on this point. There were some persons, he believed, 
who could trace the Order as far back as the days of ancient Rome, and shew that the 
members were then known by the name of fellow-citizens. That might be a more 
comprehensive term than that of Odd Fellow, but Setting this aside, it was not with the 
antiquity, but with the utility of this socieiy, that they had to deal. If its claims were 
examined, it would be found that it was based on loyal and .constitutional principles. 
They were such as to inculcate loyalty and attachment to the throne, and love and fear 
to God. They would be found to protect the widow and orphan, to punish crime, 
•ncourage peace, promote friendship and love, and afford support in sickness and old 
age. If there were a person who could lay his hand on his heart and say — “There is one 
of your principles that I object to," that person, he felt assured, would not be admitted 
a member of the society. They were called on to toast the Manchester Unity, because 
it was the root of theif benevolent institution, the parent society, from which had sprung 
all those that were now overshadowing the land. He believed there was not a county 
in England that was not reaping advantage from Odd Fellowship. In his (the Chair- 
man’s) belief, there was no society that did as much good, or as quietly and as 
benevolently as this. 

Mr. Rowlandson, in responding to the toast said, — We often hear the question 
asked by those who know us not, in what our society differs from the old legalized sick 
clubs. 1 answer, by inquiring the causes of the old sick clubs being in a state of rapid 
decay? One cause is this. A member may have been a regular subscriber for forty or 
fifty years, and after that period circumstances may render it imperative on him to change 
his residence. In such a case he has no alternative, but either entirely to lose his 
interest in the society, or be at the trouble and expense of sending his subscription, 
which, in many cases would amount to* a considerable sum ; besides his being prevented 
by absence from taking part in the administration of the society's affairs. Now, Sir, 
had the individual in question been so fortunate as to belong to our Institution, he 
could*, upon his removal, have drawn a card or certificate, and into whatever part of the 
country Providence had cast his lot, he would have found a Lodge of his society, where 
he could have thrown in his card, and at once been entitled to every benefit there as if 
he had been still where he originally eutered. These Lodges are, therefore, of more 
extensive utility than a mere sick club, which only relieves those who are in immediate 
connexion with it. But an Odd Fellow, let him come from where he may, if in Health 
and' prosperity, meets with friends and a hearty welcome — if in distress, with sympathy 
and support. And this appears to be now pretty generally understood and appreciated, 
for although a few years ago our institution was small and insignificant, yet, being based 
upon right principles, it has continued to advance, and such is now its importance, that 
it is forcing itself upon public attention. It now consists of above two hundred and 
iortv thousand individuals in this country alone, embracing all ranks, from the peer to 
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the peasant, united in one common cause, and having one common object in view. Yes, 
Sir, it now not only extends to the east, the west, the north, the south, and to , 
the remotest comers of our native land, but the billows of the western ocean 
gently murmur the name of Odd Fellow, from the land of Washington to the sun-burnt 
rodks of Gibraltar; and the glorious banner of “Friendship, Love and Truth,” waves 
as majestically on the banks of the*St. Lawrence, as it does upon the shores of our own 
sea-girt and highly-favoured land. I hope, Sir, the time is not far distant when our 
Order will encircle in its arms the whole civilized world ; for already has the bright 
emblem of the Manchester Unity spread its silken folds to the breezes of that, new and 
far-distant country, whose shores are laved by the waters of the Pacific Ocean. Some 
of you may yet meet in open Lodge beneath the western palm tree, inhaling fragrance 
from orange groves and aromatic gales, where the love of your fatherland may be 
forgotten in the hallowed love of her exiled sons. Let the contemplative mind pause, 
and reflect what an amount of good has been done, what sickness relieved, what orphans 
protected, and what widows’ hearts made to sing for joy. These arts facts loudly 
challenging the attention of all who are interested in the administration of the poor laws 
of our country. Here is a vast amount of money yearly expended, and being under the 
direct control of the members, there is every reason to conclude that it is expended on 
proper objects only. While we reflect with feelings of pleasure upon the rapid progress 
our Order is making, would it not be well to pause for a moment, and inquire the cause 
of this great, this unparalleled increase? Is it, let me ask, because we have basked in 
the smiles of royalty ? No. Is it because we have been patronized by the great and 
mighty of the land ? No. Is it because we admit none but those who regulate their 
lives by a certain given standard ? Assuredly not. This is neutral ground, on which all 
can meet. Here we have every variety, from the cautious Caledonian, to the more lively 
son of Erin’s green isle, 

** First flower of the ocean, first gem of the sea 

they all meet in the bonds of brotherly love, and with as much good will as if they had 
been born under the same roof, educated in the same religion, and professing the same 
political creed. What is it, then, that has led to this prosperity ? I answer, one great 
cause is, because our laws consider every man equal. The poorest, as well as the richest, 
are eligible to every office, and every honour our Institution has to confer. It is 
because we recognize no class privileges; and I trust the only distinction ever to be 
found in an Odd Fellows’ Lodge will be merit and usefulness. While we have shewn 
what our Order has done for the physical wants of its members, nothing has yet been 
adduced as to the actual state, of morality presented by them. I remember lately being 
much pleased with an article in that now almost universally-read publication Chambers' 
Edinburgh Journal , entitled “ Figures of Arithmetic, versus Figures of Speech,” whereby 
the writer shews the different aspect which the same subject often presents when viewed w 
through these separate mediums. Now let us apply this test to our society, and see 
what will be its appearance when viewed through the arithmetical telescope I find, 
from tables presented to the Home Office for the year 1841, that the greatest number 
of convictions for crime committed against the laws of the country was in the county of 
Gloucester, being 2.9 or almost three in every thousand. The sfnallest number was in 
Westmoreland, namely C-lOths of one, or about one in every eighteen hundred; whilst 
the average throughout the kingdom was 1 -8th, or nearly two in every thousand. Now, 
Sir, you must bear in mind, that if any member commits an otfence against the laws of 
his country, he is subject to expulsion from the Order; and so very strict are our 
members in enforcing this law, that sometimes I have been apt to think they appear to 
forget that 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine.*’ 

A list of all expulsions is published every quarter, so that a fair estimate upo.i this subject 
may always be had. I have taken considerable pains to investigate these lists of 
expulsion, and how stands the fact? According to the average alreadj given, namely, 
1.8, or nearly two in every thousand, the number expelled ought to be 432; instead of 
which, and I am proud, as an Odd Fellow, to make such a declaration, the actual num- 
ber is but 66, being only about one-third of that in one of the best comities of England, 
and this, too, in an Order principally composed of working men. Here are facts for 
tbo consideration of those who are entrusted with the administration of our criminal 
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laws; here are facts for the magistracy; here are facts for all — facts which speak more 
trumpet-tongued than the most eloquent speeches delivered by the most gifted orators. 
Understand me correctly. I do not mean to say that simply becoming a member of 
our Order alters in any way the constitution of man, or regenerates his depraved 
nature; but 1 do maintain that such is the stringent nature of our laws, that our members 
know that so sure as they are detected transgressing the la» s of their country, so sure 
will they be called upon by their Lodge to account for their conduct, and if found 
guilty, as surely expelled. And they also know that the fact of their expulsion will not 
be confined to their own Lodge, but will be circulated throughout every Lodge and 
District in the whole world of Odd Fellowship. A knowledge of this fact acts as a check 
upon the conduct of any evil-disposed member, causes him to pause on the very thresh- 
hold of crime; and thus, 1 trust, in the hands of Divine Providence, becomes the means 
of reclaiming him, and bringing him once more to the paths of religion and virtue. 

Many other clever addresses were delivered in the course of the evening* 

The Committee of management consisted of Messrs. Rowlandson, Barwick, Newton, 
Barker, Wilson, Baldwin, Green, Postlethwaite, Bond, Woods, Booth, Hatch, Camm, 
Marshall, and E. Wilson; and when we add that the arrangements were admirable in 
every respect, we feel that we cannot pay this Committee a greater compliment. 

The principal entrance to the hall is from Mary Street, by a spacious staircase. 
The room is about 75 feet long, by 21 high, and 36 wide. A gallery extends across the 
west end, underneath which is a leonette, or Lodge-room. It is intended to erect 
another gallery across the east end, to accommodate speakers, &c. The hall is lighted 
by two splendid chandeliers, suspended from the ceiling. There is also another entrance 
to the large room from the west end, by an attic flight of steps, for the accommodation 
of those who may wish to have access to the room without going through the main 
entrance. — Abridged from the Lancaster Guardian. 

Stafford. — Defrauding an Odd Fellows’ Society. — Henry M'Combs was 
indicted at the Staffordshire Michaelmas Assizes for obtaining, uuder false pretences, from 
Martha Bishop, at Stafford, the sum of sixpence, with intent to cheat and defraud the 
members of the Stafford District of the Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, of that sum. 

Mr. Yardley, who appeared for the prosecution, opened the case to the jury,- He 
commenced by observing that the society of Odd Fellows was one of very considerable 
magnitude, having District or branch societies all over the kingdom. It was established 
for charitable purposes, and amongst its benevolent objects was one which the prisoner 
had abused. It sometimes happened that its members had to travel in search of employ- 
ment, and in order to assist those who were in needy circumstances, a small sum was 
paid out of the funds of each District on the production of a certain document, called a 
^travelling card," and the jury would at once see how important it was to prevent the 
wouse of this very excellent regulation. According to his instructions, it appeared, that 
when a brother had occasion to leave his place of abode in search of employment, 
the particular Lodge of which he was a member, supplied him with a “black travelling 
card," (that is, a printed document in use throughout the Unity,) which was to con- 
tinue in force tor six months from its date, and upon its being presented to the examining 
officer of any District throughout the Unity, he was entitled to receive the relief allowed 
by such District. But if it should so happen that the black card should be wrongly 
filled up, lost, or so mutilated as to render it illegible, he might apply to the examining 
officer of any district where he happened to be at the time, and upon a satisfactory 
representation being made, he would obtain from the proper officer, a “red travelling 
card;" but which was only to have effect for the remainder of the term which the black 
card was to have run. On presenting a travelling card to the examining officer of a 
District, he, if satisfied, gives the applicant a cheque, which the applicant takes to the 
officer whose duty it is to meet such demands, and he receives the relief given by the 
District. Now, it appeared that the prisoner, who was a member of a Lodg? of Odd 
Fellows, at Bolton, in Lancashire, applied in September, 1842, for a travelling card, 
which he obtained, and in February following be applied to Thomas Hullah, the examining 
officer of the Ripon District, in Yorkshire, and told him he had lost his black card, and 
from the representations made by the prisoner, he (Mr. Hullah) was induced to give 
him a red c ud, extending to the end of the six months originally granted. This card, 
it appeared, had been altered in its date, to enable the prisoner to carry on a system of 
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imposition; for, on the 26th of August last, nearly two years after the prisoner obtained 
his first- card at Bolton, he applied to the Examining Officer at Stafford, where the fraud 
was discovered. Mr. Yardley explained the law of fraud, as it applied to the case 
before them, and cited a number of cases in point. He then called 

Mrs. Jan§ Lycett, of. the Three Tuns Inn,, Stafford, who stated that her husband 
was Examining Officer of the District. On the 26th of August last, the prisoner came 
to her house and presented his card. Her husband being from home at the time, she 
examined the date of bis card, and gave him a cheque, which he was to take to the house 
where the Lodge Is held, apd obtain the usual relief. After her husband came home, the 
prisoner returned, and on her husband examining the card, he discovered that the date 
had been altered, and he sent for a police officer, who took him into custody. 

Mr. James Lycett, husband of the last witness, stated that on the 26th of Aiigust, 
his wife showed him a travelling card, which she had received from the prisoner, and 
which, ou examination, he discovered to be a forgery. He had the prisoner taken into 
custody. A red card is given when a black one is, by accident or otherwise, rendered 
unserviceable, and it only runs to the end of the time for .which the black one was 
originally given. A black card is issued by a Lodge to a travelling member when he 
goes in search of employment, and it states the amount of sick-pay and funeral donation 
to be given to such brother should he fall sick, or die, during the time he is on travel. 
The society of Odd Fellows has signs, by which a member is known; but sometimes 
those signs are improperly obtained. On presenting a card to a District, or Examining, 
Officer, the travelling member receives a cheque, which he takes to the Relieving Officer, 
and obtains the relief authorized by the District. Mrs. Bishop is Relieving Officer of 
the Stafford District. She received authority from the District Committee to pay the 
amount of such cheques. The card now produced purported to be signed by “Thomas 
Hullah, Ripon District.” The dates had evidently been altered. The date of the 
card is- the 30th of May, 1844. [The black and red cards w’ere produced in court, and 
it was quite evident that the original dates had been erased.] 

Prisoner: Is it not necessary to have thfe qu^terly password and signs of the Order, 
as well as a card? — Witness : Certainly. 

Mrs. Martha Bishop stated that she is landlady 5f the Fox and George Inn, Stafford, 
and is the Relieving Officer of the Stafford District. It was her duty to cash the tin 
cheques of the District. On the 26th of August, the prisoner brought her a tin cheque, 
on which she gave him sixpence. 

George Fleming, a private in the Staffordshire c mstabulary force, took the prisoner 
into cmtody on this charge on the 26th of August. He searched him, and found upon 
him 7s. 2 jd., and two letters. On telling him the charge, the prisoner told him he had 
had the card twelve montas, and he was all right. He (witness) said the card had been 
altered, and the prisoner replied, — “Well, what if it has, what can they do withme?”^ 

Prisoner: Did I not say, suppose it was altered, what would be the consequence? — 
Witness: No. — Prisoner: Did you not mark this hatter's card, by which I am 
disquaiiied from receiving relief from the hatter’s society? — Witness: No, I did 
not do it. 

Mr. Samuel Slater, a machine maker, residing at Bolton, in Lancashire, stated that 
he was a member of the Odd Fellows' Society. On the 10th of September, 1842, the 
prisoner was a member of the Earl of Bradford Lodge, Bolton, and he (witness) was the 
presiding officer of the Lodge at that time. On the above date he gave the prisoner a 
black card, which he signed, and to which he affixed the seal of the Lodge. That card 
would have effect six months from its date. If he lost the black card, he might get a 
red one upon a proper representation, but which would only be in force for the 
remainder of the time. 

Mr. Thomas Hullah, pipe maker, residing at Ripon, in the county of York, and a 
ipember of the Odd Fellows' Society at that place. In February, 1843, he was 
Examining Officer of the Ripon District, and it was his duty to examine the cards of 
persons on travel. The prisoner applied for relief, and produced a black card. He 
came afterwards and said he had lost it. The date of the black card was 10th of 
September, 1842. He asked him (witness) for a red one, and which he gave to him, 
after placing the original date at the bottom, to shew how long it had to run. The 
card now produced bore his signature, but it had been altered in several places since it 
was given to the prisoner at Ripon. The 13th of February, 1843, had been altered to 
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30th of May, 1844. If the card had been genuind, it would have entitled him to 
relief. 

Prisoner: Where is the proof that you gave me the card? Witness: That is my hand 
writing. Prisoner : Who saw you give me the card ? The Chairman : He is not required 
to shew it. 

Benjamin Salisbury, saddler, at Stafford, was called to shew who constituted the 
District Committee, and that the committee would have to reimburse Mrs. Bishop, for 
the sums she might pay on the society's cheques. 

This was the case for the prosecution. 

In his defence the prisoner said, “ I am a hatter by trade, and am entitled to one 
shilling a day on travel; I receive it on my hatters’ card. They must prove that I am 
no longer a member. They have tqrned me over to civil justice, and to civil justice I 
look for redress. I went to Mr. Hullah, and told him a man was going about in my 
name, and he had probably found my card, and was using it. ” He put in two or three 
letters, the contents of which did not transpire, and told a rambling story of certain 
property of which he had become possessed, and of an account he had received of some rent 
to which he was entitled. He called 

Mr. George Martin, a watchmaker, of Atherstone, an officer of the Atherstone 
District, to prove that he had received a card in a letter on the 13th July last, and which 
he delivered to the prisoner on the 16th of July. The letter bore the Macclesfield post- 
mark, and was signed W. H. Davis. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty, and the learned Chairman sentenced him to be 
imprisoned two calendar months . — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

COCKERMOUTH — PRESENTATION TO JOHN RlCHARDSON, JUN., Esft. — We have 
frequently had occasion to notice the rapid increase and great prosperity of the various 
friendly societies at Cockermouth and its neighbourhood, by which habits of economy 
and industry have been so greatly promoted amongst the working classes — and on every 
such occasion it has been our pleasing duty to notice the active philanthrophy with which 
Mr. John Richardson, Jun., has exertq^ himself to promote to the utmost the usefulness 
of such societies. We have much pleasure, therefore, iu recording the grateful sense of 
his success entertained by the Odd Fellows of the Independent Order of the Manchester 
Unity, in the Cockermouth District, and the high esteem in which that gentleman is 
deservedly held by them. 

It appears that some time since they determined to present Mr. Richardson with a 
splendid gold watch, as a mark of their regard, and the costly offering having been 
completed, a supper was given on the evening of Friday last, November 8th, 1844, for 
the purpose of presehting it in due form. 

The supper took place in the room of the Derwent Lodge, No. 517, at the Brown 
tow, the house of Mr. John “Clarke, whose spacious room was decorated for the 
occasion, in a manner that reflected the greatest credit on all the parties who took a 
part in the arrangements. Mr. Smethurst, one of the most active members of the * 
Order, had solicited thd loan of beautiful paintings from the principal inhabitants, and 
a great number of these — some of them of great value — were* judiciously hung on the 
occasion, and added greatly to the splendour of the preparations. There were also an 
abundance of choice flowers — and banners bearing appropriate inscriptions, which were 
seen to great advantage by four vesta lamps, supplied by Mr. Martin, of Cockermouth, 
which, in addition to the usual gas lights, greatly added to the brilliancy of the scene. 

At eight o’clock, an ample and exceedingly well arranged supper was served, and 
the guests, who were upwards of one hundred in number, sat down to do justice to the 
liberality of the host and hostess. 

After the cloth was removed, Mr. John Naisbith, Prov. G. M.,' was called to the 
chair, on the motion of P. G. Joseph Wood, seconded by Mr. John Robinson; and 
Mr. Moore, of Aspatria, was called to the Vice-chair, on the motion of Mr. Wood, 
seconded by Mr. John Bailey, Junr. ; and these gentlemen were severally supported by 
the Rev. C. C. Southey; John Richardson, Junr., Esq; Lieut. W. Wilson, of Low 
House, Loweswater; Messrs. T. Bailey, Junr., Robinson, Thompson, Martin, H. 
Pickering, J. Wood, J. Holmes, R. Jefferson. &c. 

After some preliminary toasts, the Chairman gave “The Bishop and Clergy of the 
Diocese, coupled with the name of the Rev. C. C. Southey.” The clergy, he said, were 
a great and influential body, possessed of the power of doing a great deal of good ; but 
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he noticed, With regret, .that in some parts of the country the clergy of the Church of 
Eng land had taken wrong views respecting their Order, and that their societies had, in 
consequence, suffered by it; but here, he was glad to say, that they were in a very 
different position. The clergy of Cockermouth and the neighbourhood, and indeed he 
might say of the county generally, had been of the utmost advantage to their societies, 
and had freely given their services to promote the welfare of the Order. He was sure, 
therefore, that the toast would be received in the most cordial and affectionate manner. 

The Rev. C. C. Southey, who was received with great enthusiasm, returned thanks. 
He said he was truly gratified for the cordial manner in which he had been received 
that evening, and indeed on all occasions when he met the Order; but he regretted that 
there was not some clergyman present older than himself to respond to the toast. He 
had heard the remarks of the Chairman relative to the indifference of the clergy in some 
places to such societies; but he could assure them that no instance had ever come under 
his notice in which there was neglect, much less opposition, on*the part of the clergy; but 
on the contrary, he often heard with pleasure of their cordial co-operation in the object 
of the Order. For his own part, he had read their laws and regulations, and he found 
nothing in them opposed to the gospel, to religion, or sound morality; and, therefore, 
he could see no cause for any opposition or indifference. As far as he knew anything 
of Odd Fellowship, it seemed to him that they were associated for good, charitable, and 
beneyrient purposes — doing all the good in their power to one another. They were 
aho a very loyal society, and for his own part he esteemed them very highly, as a body 
calculated to do a great deal of good to their fellow-men, both temporally and otherwise ; 
and he would be glad at all times to assist them in any way that lay in his power, for he 
most earnestly wished that the society should prosper, as he believed it had hitherto 
done to an unequalled extent. It was to him a truly pleasing thing to see such a spirit 
at work as they were actuated by ; and while he assured them of the satisfaction with 
Which he attended their meeting that night.he could not but compliment them upon the 
very commendable taste they had shown, and upon the unanimity that prevailed amongst 
them. * « 

P. P. G. M. Wood responded to “The Grand Master of the Order, and Board of 
Directors.” He said he had himself gone through all the elective offices of the society, 
and was well able to assure the meeting, that it was owing to that great and influential 
body, the Board of Directors, that the prosperity of the Order was owing. By com- 
munications with them, their difficulties, when they arose, were overcome; and, in fact, 
they might look up to them as the source of their stability, and their rescue in every 
danger. All things were arranged by them for the welfare of the society, and it was 
owing to them that he was on that occasion able to refer to the state of their affairs as 
moat prosperous, and to say that the whole society, throughout all the world, was never 
known to work better than at preesnt. 

The Chairman then said, it was now time to proceed to the principal business of 
the evening. They were met for the purpose of performing one of the most pleasing 
duties man could be called upon to perform, that of presenting to one of their members 
a token of the esteem and respect in which he was held by his friends and brethren. 
On the present occasion he was directed to present to P. P. G. M. John Richardson, Junr., 
a very handsome gold watch, which had been purchased for him, principally by his 
brethren in the District, where his energies and talents have been employed for the 
benefit of the Order. Not but he had been very useful in other places, and he (tho 
Chairman) trusted that he might still further extend his exertions, so that neighbouring 
Districts might be benefitted by his counsel and advice. The unanimity with which the 
necessary grant for the purpose had been made by the delegates of the various Lodges, 
as well as the very high estimation with which Mr. Richardson is regarded throughout 
the District, rendered it almost unnecessary for him to make any further comment; but 
he could not refrain from directing the attention of the meeting to some of the many 
services which he had rendered to the society. They all knew the great difficulties and 
opposition with which they had to contend — they knew that many looked upon them 
with an eye of suspicion, to whom they looked for very strong support; some, perhaps, 
were afraid of their numbers, including as they did some three hundred thousand 
members; others seemed to be jealous of the high and respectable position they held in 
society, and the many benefits they derived from being united in the bonds of “ Frienpship, 
Love, and Truth/' and all these thought proper to oppose their society. The press, 
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too, which had been for the most part of such essential service, had, in one or two 
solitary instances, opposed them with great bitterness; bnt they had found a champion 
in their own corps, well qualified, and always ready to defend the glorious cause of 
Odd Fellowship, and the glorious principles upon which it is based. Had it not been 
for their friend, Mr. Richardson, they would have been stigmatized as a society meeting 
together merely for the purposes of carousal and wasting their property, instead of being 
known as they deserved to be known, as a society formed for purely benevolent and 
philanthropic purposes, and meeting to lay up a store, while in the enjoyment of health 
and prosperity, for the use of such of their brethren as might require their aid when 
bowed down by sickness. He had vindicated the character of their society, and for that 
alone they owed him an immense obligation ; but he had been most useful also in other 
important respects. To his energetic exertions they wrere mainly indebted for the 
prosperity of the Widow and Orphans’ Fund, a branch of the society which had only 
recently been called into existence — which enabled. them to provide for the widows and 
children of their deceased brethren — and which he looked upon as the brightest gem ih 
all the institutions of Odd Fellowship; and to him they owed the carrying out of its 
purely benevolent and philanthropic principles. In fact, to do justice to Mr. Richardson, 
he ought to enumerate the many instances in which he had come forward, without any 
consideration of his own convenience, to defend the interests of their institution, and 
the many acts of kindness and charity which he delighted to perform towards his 
distressed brethren — but he felt it* was unnecessary to do so on the present occasion, 
when surrounded by so many who knew him so well. It was sufficient to say that 
Mr. Richardson had always proved himself worthy of the esteem in which he was held 
by every Odd Fellow, in evidence of which he now presented him with a gold watch. 
The Chairman continued, I beg, Mr. Richardson, on the part of the members of the 
Cockermouth District, to thank you for the many acts of kindness they have received 
at your hands; and I assure you that they will ever hold in grateful remembrance, the 
many services which you have rendered their society. On their behalf I beg to present 
you with*this gold watch, as a token of the esteem and respect in which you were held 
while acting as their principal officer in this District. I trust that many times when 
you look upon its dial, and see the fleeting moments pass, you will remember some of 
the happy hours which you have spent in the company of your brethren. I wish you 
all health and prosperity, and I pray that, when summoned beyond “that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,” you may die in peace with all mankind. 

The watch which was presented on this occasion was, in all respects, a splendid 
specimen of art and finished workmanship, made to order,* by Mr. Tatham, of Cocker- 
mouth. It is constructed with all the latest improvements, with patent lever escapements, 
&c., and the movement contains not less than eighteen diamonds and one ruby. On 
the back and front of the watch the various emblems of the Order are engraved ; and, 
in short, no labour has been spared that was necessary to produce a watch suited to the 
purpose for which it was intended. Its value is thirty guineas. 

Mr. John Richardson, Junr., rose amidst the enthusiastic cheering of the company, 
and when silence was restored, said, He had met the present company, or at least the 
greater part of it, on many occasion, but he never felt such difficulty in addressing them 
as at that time. In speaking of other people men are apt to feel something of diffidence, 
but that person must ever feel much more the want of confidence, who is called upon to 
speak of himself; more especially when he ardently wishes to give expression to feelings 
of gratitude, which, were he possessed of the utmost powers of langUHge, he must 
acknowledge himself utterly inadequate faithfully to convey. The Chairman had 
already said so much on his behalf, that he felt it unnecessary to say anything more; . 
and indeed his feelings were almost overcome by the flattering kindness he had received 
at the hands of the company on that and many other occasions, and at many former 
meetings, and he had much pleasure in seeing the unanimity that existed amongst the 
brethren of this District. It was true he had now been a member for some years of 
their valuable society, and so far as he was concerned, he had as much as lay in his 
power*, stood forward on all occasions when parties, in ignorance of the principles by 
which they were united, had assailed their society in a most unwarrantable mauner; 
and with the assistance of those whom he now saw around him, he had successfully 
- defended the society, and upheld its principles and privileges. If by that he had g lined 
their irood opinion, he was more than rewarded; for to him it was a satisfaction to know 
himself the humble instrument of good to a body so respectable anJ so worthy but, if 
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he had indeed gained anything of a public character, it was to their kindness and 
support entirely that he was indebted for it. In the alliance subsisting between them, 
the advantages lad been all on one side — the benefits they had conferred on him had 
been innumerable, and he had been utterly incompetent to make anything approaching 
to an adequate return for them. He freely admitted that he could see no merit of his 
own to justify the kindness manifested to him on different occasions; or if it could be 
justified at all, it was only from his steady adherence to the laws and sound principles 
inculcated by the Order, of which he had been a steady, although humble, supporter; 
and because he had been at different times advantageously known as a friend to civil 
and religious liberty, and tried to be an humble instrument in benefitting his fellow T - 
townsmen, and as far as lay in his power, all mankind, but especially the bretlfren of 
their own Order. This he could say with truth, and he might also add, that what he 
had done, had never been done in expectation of fee or reward. He had but one object 
in view, and that was to relieve distress whenever he had the power and opportunity, 
no matter in what shape it might appear; and he was happy to say that others in this 
society were equally willing and equally able to act up to the principles of the society. 
With him it had been a study to do this, and he used the word without arrogance, but 
he had endeavoured, to the best of his ability, to ascertain the causes which produce and 
determine the condition of the working classes of society, and the highest gratification 
within his ambition was to give his humble assistance to promote those plans for their 
comfort and happiness, and the improvement of their condition, which had been from 
time to time brought forward by able and benevolent men. In every country in the 
world the working classes necessarily constitute the greater portion of the community. 
Compared with them, or numerically considered, all other classes are but as dust in the 
balance; and whatever affects the condition of the majority, is of vast importance to 
society at large. In proportion as the masse^are comfortable and prosperous, so is the 
community of which they form a part ; and therefore it behoved all of them to be up 
and doing, and to be sincerely desirous to impart the greatest possible amount of 
happiness to their fellow-men. For himself he should not cease to use his utmost 
endeavours to remove every obstacle to the improvement of their condition ; and he trusted 
be should never be found indifferent at any period when service might be required at 
his hands, either in their own Lodge, or in their District. At the present moment it 
was most gratifying to see that people in all parts of the country, and in all classes of the 
community, were alive to the interests of the working man. Education was making a 
rapid advance ; and if individuals were alive to their own interests, instead of shrinking 
back, as it were, from the education of the people, they would use their best efforts to 
promote it to the utmost. All the dangers that were feared originated in ignorance ; 
and in the instruction of the people, the true safety of the state was to be found. In 
reference to the Widow and Orphans' Fund, he thought it a most pleasing feature in the 
society, and he was sure it must be most gratifying to the members to think that they 
are, in contributing to such a fund, laying up a store for their wives and children, in 
order that, if they should be deprived of those to whom they naturally look for support, 
they might still he shielded from penury or want, by the benevolent provisions of the 
society. He was happy to say he gave his humble but cordial assistance to establish 
that fund, and now that it was properly organized, he was glad to know that it was 
working well for the widows; and that, in many cases, there was a fair prospect of 
support, where, under other circumstances, there must have been want and destitution. 
Thus much he would say in reference to the principles of the society, and his connexion 
with it; and now be wished to speak as to the honor they had done him that evening. 
His feelings almost overpowered him when he looked upon the chaste and beautiful 
piece of mechanism they had presented to him as a memorial of their regard; and to 
each and every subscriber, from him who only gave a penny, to the most liberal, he 
begged to return his most sincere thanks. He would ever deem their handsome present 
the proudest and most valuable appendage to his household. It should go to those, 
who, in the order of time, were destined to succeed him ; and it would ever be to him a 
stimulus to continue to deserve their favourable opinion, and that he might do so was 
one of the fondest wishes of his heart. Mr. Richardson, in conclusion, said, I thank 
you, sir, and this company, and all whom it represents, for the many acts of kindness I 
have received at their hands, and which it is utterly impossible for me ever to repay. 
Mr. Richardson resumed his seat amidst a burst of applause, which continued several 
minutes, and it was evident he heard it with deep emotion. 
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The remainder of the proceedings were of a very interesting nature, but we are 
obliged to omit the account of them. — Abridged from the Carlisle Patriot. 

Bedford District. — On Wednesday last, the brothers of the Industry Lodge, 
M. U« of Luton, celebrated their anniversary. In company with several visiting officers 
and brothers they went in procession to the * church, and attended divine service. A 
very excellent sermon was preached by the Rev. M. Mitchell, M. A., the domestic 
chaplain to the Marquis of Bute, and at the conclussion of the service a collection was 
made for the Widow and Orphans’ Fund. The dinner was held in the New Hall lately 
erected by the Odd Fellows at Luton, and was intended to celebrate the opening of that 
handsome building as well as the anniversary. The chair was taken, by special invitation, 
by Mr. James Wyatt, of Bedford, D. G. M., and the Vice Chair by Mr. George Hurst, 
of Bedford, P. G. The former was supported by the Rev. M. Mitchell, Frederick 
Clarke, Esq., Mr. Puddephatt, P. G., Mr. Everitt, &c. The company numbered about 
200, and the galleries were occupied, one by a large number of ladies, and the other by 
the Luton band. The meeting was a most spirited one, and a number of speeches of 
considerable interest were delivered by various gentlemen present ; and several excellent 
songs were given, one of which, a song composed by Mr Everitt for the occasion, and 
sung by M. Holyoake, was received with great applause. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman left at ten o’ clock, and Mr. Everitt, Jun., was then called to the chair to 
finish the festivities of the day. The hall, where the dinner was held, was erected by 
shares divided among the members of the Order, and forms an interesting object in the 
new Wellington Street. The site was purchased of the Marquis of Bute at a moderate 
price, and the building has been erected in a substantial and superior manner. The 
large room will be let out for public meetings and lectures to realize a profit to the 
shareholders. 

Eloquent Tribute to the Order. — I would that language better fitted than 
mine for the eloquence of just praise, v&re raised in eulogy of the legislation of Odd 
Fellowship. It would tell you that this public display of beneficence and gratitude, 
splendid though it is, grand and gorgeous as are its insignia, is feeble and insignificant, 
compared to that private and hidden charity, unknown to the world, but of which the 
poor and needy, the sick and the afflicted, the destitute and the dying, are made the 
daily and hourly partakers. It would discourse to you of hovels wherein squalid poverty, 
shrouded in its own formless horror, lies lurking in secret; and of a “horn of plenty,” 
girt with the emblems of 'Odd Fellowship, pouring its welcome offering into those 
desolate abodes. It would recite to you the mournful history of a dire disease, con- 
suming remorselessly the valued life of a parent, a husband, a wife, or a child; and it 
would shew you a faithful attendant at that sick couch, rendering, like a trusty servant 
of his order, the last sad offices to suffering humanity ; 

“ A ministering angel sent 
To be a death- bed’s ornament ” 

It would reveal to you that noble picture, in which the fondest, fairest, loveliest sym- 
pathies, are woven in the climax of all human charity, — the widow and the fatherless, 
receiving the benefactions of this good community, freely and humbly offered upOn that 
altar which never fails to sanctify the gift. 

But the gravity of the recital would not be void of those attendant graces which 
adorn the scenes of friendliness, fellowship, and good-will. You would be told the 
happy tale of cheerful assemblies, checquering, like spots of greenery, the desert of life- 
time — of passions curbed, animosities forgotten, and every unworthy feeling ■ hushed in 
the calm of philanthropy and friendship— of pilgrims from all climes, people of all 
colours, and votaries of all creeds, finding a refuge under that sacred banner which was 
planted by Virtue, and is recognized every where — of strangers meeting in a strange 
land, and welcoming each other by a silent signal, which, like a hovering Genius of 
Mercy, tells them that friends are met ! 

Happy ye, to whom this praise, and greater than this, is due. Were a feeling of 
pride not inconsistent with the lofty principles which regulate you individually and as a 
sect, proud, indeed, ought you to be of the golden opinions which you win from all 
classes and conditions of men. Yours is an honesty which knows no variableness, a 
benevolence which knows no shadow of turning, and your love for each and for all, is 
worthy of the title that calls it brotherly; — 

“ A virtue, though obscured on earth, not less 
Survives all mortal change in lasting loveliness.*’ 
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I congratulate you from my heart, on the commendable enterprise of this evening. 
I congratulate you not more on its spirit than on the success which has attended it. 
You have shown yourselves to be possessed of the rare ability to confer a favour without 
pride, and to ask one without meanness; and society has not failed to appreciate the 
excellence of your endeavour. Were there none other living proof of your goodness 
and gratitude, this illustrious assembly would fitly represent your trophy and its tribute — 
" Si monumentum qusris, dreumspiqe.” 

My sincere hope and desire are, that the splendid example you have set of charitable 
service to a most excellent and deserving Institution,* may be both A motive and a 
model to whatever communities may be emulous of your good fame. That Institution 
commends itself, with a peculiar earnestness and grace, to every friend and patron of 
medical education and of medical relief. 

It is competent to whomsoever chooses, to imitate you in your labour of well-doing. 
May that imitation be speedy, successful, and sincere ! You^ is the experiment — 
posterity’s will be the experience — answering, I fervently hope, to the relief of the 
sorrows and sufferings of afflicted humanity. For yourselves, you have the highest 
earthly rewards which can be apportioned to you — the consciousness, and its great 
comfort, of having contributed to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to minister 
unto the sick — and the approbation of your fellow-men, which will accompany you in your 
pilgrimage to the grave, in 

“Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

But you will have a brighter reward than this — the greater recompense of hereafter — 
when your names will be held in reverence by the inhabitants of earth, long aft r your 
spirits shall have been received into the heritage of heaven. — From a Speech delivered at a 
Conversazione in the Town Hall , Birmingham , by Samuel Wright, M.D . , F.R.S. S.A., 
Physician to the Birmingham General Diepentary. 

Rochdale. — The Fourth Anniversary of the Poor Man’s Friend Lodge, Rochdale 
District, was celebrated on Thursday, the 11th of July, 1844, and derived peculiar 
interest from the attendance of Mr. J. B. Rogerson, Editor of the Magazine; P. G. M. 
Thomas Armitt; P. P. G. M. John Whitehead; the District Officers; the Officers of 
the Widow and Orphan’s Fund, and a number of others, distinguished for their 
endeavours to promote Odd Fellowship in Rochdale. After an excellent repast, brother 
J. W. Harris was called to the chair. P. G. Joseph Barrow officiating as vice. 

The proceedings commenced by the Chairman observing that this was the fourth 
anniversary of the Poor Man’s Friend Lodge, and that during that time its success had 
been most gratifying; the numbers and respectability of its members indicated the 
progress Odd Fellowship was making in Rochdale — the Funds of the Lodge were in a 
flourishing condition, and the members were taking up a position in the District com- 
mensurate with their high talent and intelligence. The G. M. of the District, for two 
successive years, had been selected from the Lodge; and the movement now making for 
the establishment of a school and library, in connexion with the District, had its origin 
with the members of that Lodge, and from amongst them derived its most active and 
influential supporters. After making other statements relative to the condition of the 
Lodge, the Chairman observed that they were that evening honoured with the company 
not only of the principal members of their own District, but with the presence of two 
of the most distinguished members of the Order, he alluded to P. G. M. Thomas Armitt, 
the venerable father of Odd Fellowship, and P. G. John Bolton Rogerson, the Editor 
of that admirable and useful work, the Odd Fellows’ Magazine, the organ of the Order. 
The Chairman proceeded to remark on the advantage to be derived from societies of a 
like nature — their beneficial influence on society — the high moral character they 
sustained — the truly good and charitable object they had in view of assisting and relieving 
each other in those times of care and anxiety when the strong man’s strength is laid 
low, and the vigorous spirit is depressed — to render that assistance which has become 
necessary by the dispensation of Providence, and to prevent the humiliating necessity 
of applying to that fund which the law had provided for the relief of the poor man. 
All must see, he said, the worth of such' institutions, which, in fact, carry out practically, 
the true spirit of philanthrophy. It must afford an inward degree of pleasure and 
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satisfaction to the members, by contributing a small sum, to render themselves so 
essentially useful to their fellow-men. The amount of good to be derived from a number 
of men bonding themselves together for a good and worthy object, was incalculable. 
There were other objects to which the society of Odd Fellows might be rendered available, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the Chairman was glad to find that there exertions were 
being made, in connexion with the Order, for the purpose of providing for the intellectual 
improvement of its members, which would have the effect of rendering them still more 
useful to themselves, and make them good members of society. 

After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman, in an able speech, proposed the toast 
of “The Independent Order of Odd Fellows,” and called upon Mr. John Bolton Rogerson 
to respond, who spoke of the attempts which had been made to trace the origin of the 
Order, and contrasted its once humble condition with its present prosperity and influence 
on society. He al^ft alluded to the many eminent individuals who were members of 
the Institution, and wj took every occasion to spread abroad the benevolent principles 
which the Order had in view. The rapid growth of the society proved that working- 
men were anxious to avail themselves of any proper means of providing for themselves 
against the emergencies of sickness and distress. 

The next toast was “The Grand Master and Officers of the District,” which was 
ably responded to by G. M. Thomas Livsey, who expressed particular pleasure in 
addressing the members of his own Lodge, from the high situation in which the District 
had done him the honour to place him. 

The Chairman then, in a speech of great point and feeling, proposed the health of 
Mr. Thomas Armitt, who, in returning thanks, said, he found the Poor Man's Friend 
Lodge, not only so in name, but in reality. He entered into the question of the antiquity 
of the Order, and gave a sketch of its rise and progress. He had seen the necessity, 
when young, to establish something that would be of benefit to society, and he had set 
his mind to improve the Order, with the assistance of other gentlemen, who had met at 
their own expense, and had circulated information to the Lodges in the country. The 
Manchester Unity was now spreading on the continent and in this country to such an 
extent, that the difficulty was not to say where Odd Fellowship was, but rather where it 
was not. 

After several other appropriate toasts and songs, the Chairman proposed the health 
of Mr. John Bolton Rogerson, who, in returning thanks, spoke of the great advantages 
resulting from education, and inculcated upon the members the necessity of doing their 
utmost to spread intellectual knowledge ampngst their brethren. He adverted to the 
different libraries and schools which were in course of formation in various Districts, 
and expressed his high gratification that the Rochdale District was following the example 
of others. 

The next toast was “The Executive Government of the Order,” which was ably 
responded to by P. P. G. M. John Whitehead, who entered,, at great length, into the 
history of the government of the Order. 

The Chairman then proposed “The Intellectual Improvement of the Order,” after 
which, P. G. Joseph Barrow rose, and said, that the sentiment to which he was called 
upon to respond, involved within itself no less a principle than the future success and 
perpetuation of the Order. The Independent Order had now gathered within its 
sheltering fold such an immense proportion of the population of the empire, and elevated 
itself to such a high position in the country, that the eyes of all classes of society were 
fixed upon it. The vastness of the association, and the station in life of a great portion 
of its members warranted the supposition, that in their efforts for the amelioration of 
the condition of the human race, they should not set any bounds to their exertions in 
merely relieving sickness and distress — there was a higher and a holier duty which they 
were well qualified to combine with this, it was, by imparting to those whose early 
education had been neglected, such sound literary and scientific knowledge, as would 
tend to elevate the mind, chasteu the heart, and improve the understanding, making 
man happier and better, and raising his position in society. The performance of this 
duty was in absolute conformance with the philanthropic principles which formed our 
bond of union. The opportunity to assist in carrying out this great work was about to 
be offered in Rochdale ; and he hoped that the noble example set by the Birmingham 
District would stimulate them to exertion. Birmingham was possessed of an extensive 
library, and by its school was materially contributing to the benefit of its members. 
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He urged upon the members present to do their utmost to carry out the movements 
now making in Rochdale; with the Poor Man's Friend Lodge the project had commenced, 
and he earnestly hoped it would receive the warmest support of every member. 

A variety of other toasts were given from the chair, and ably responded to by P. G. 
John Brearly, Vice-president of the Widow and Orphan’s Fund; C. S. Sherlock; 
P. P. G. M. James Sharp; the Chairman, and others; and the evening was altogether 
spent in. that good feeling which always ought to pervade the anniversaries of Odd 
Fellows, and which on this occasion was doubly interesting to the members, from the 
able manner in which the above subjects were proposed and responded to. 

Exeter. — The following admirable speech was delivered at the opening of the 
Philanthropic Lodge, Exeter, on Tuesday, August 27th, 1844. , Brother Du Soir, N. G., 
in responding to the toast of the Independent Order, said, Mr. President, Vice-president, 
and Brothers, called upon, and bound, as a member of the society, to say something in 
reference to the toast just given — a toast to which I respond in heart and voice— -an 
humble individual like myself might well crave your indulgence in an assembly like the 
present; but, as apologies of this kind are so often made without reason, as to be con- 
sidered 1 mere matters of form, I will at once throw myself on your generosity, and would 
to Heaven I were a Demosthenes, or a Cicero, to excite the feelings of mankind, and 
prove, by irresistible argument, the advantages of the Order. What are its objects? 
The relief of sickness and distress — the support of the widow and the orphan — the holiest 
and best objects which merely human agency can hope to effect — the noblest and most 
philanthropic purposes for which an institution can he established. And are there not, 
as is, alas! too often the case, in these days of party spirit and sectarian animosity, are 
there not any restrictions to these generous feelings ? Will not whig refuse tory, and 
churchman refuse dissenter these advantages ? No ! The society repudiates with scorn 
the party watchwords of selfish factions, and utterly disregards the distinctions of class 
or creed, nay, more, the deep rooted prejudices of national antipathy, looking upon man — 
no matter by what name the conventional distinctions of society may entitle him — no 
matter what language his tongue may articulate — and beyond all, no matter whether the 
influence of a temperate climate has left his complexion fair, or the scorching rays of an 
equinoctial sun have burnt it — looking upon man, only as a man and brother, it holds 
out to him the not empty hand of Odd Fellowship, and as far as the means of the society 
will admit — sympathises with, and aids him, in distress— comforts and relieves him in 
sickness, and when he dies, pays the last tribute of respect to the ashes of a brother — 
soothes, as far as human means may, the grief of his afflicted widow — and gives support 
and protection to his fatherless infants. These are the objects, this is the spirit of the 
Order. That its means are yet limited, and that its noble objects can yet only be partially 
accomplished is, because from the operation of a variety of circumstances, it has not (in 
many parts of the country at least) been generally patronized by those who, from their 
abundance, might easily afford it material assistance; whilst, on the other hand, their 
position in society renders it highly improbable that they would ever draw upon its 
funds — and this lukewarmness on the part of the upper classes, in a country like this, 
studded with hospitals that might be mistaken for palaces, and abounding with benevolent 
and charitable institutions, must chiefly be attributed to their want of information as to 
the objects and tendency of the society. Like all institutions affecting the interests of 
the many, we have been subject to much and gross misrepresentation. Some, and these 
are chiefly the members of local benefit clubs, fear that our advancement must of necessity 
prevent theirs. It has been considered a duty to oppose us by others, and we are 
described as uqphristian and immoral; and by too many, we are believed to be political, 
and having the additional objections of secrecy and mystery, are regarded with more 
than ordinary suspicion and distrust. Oh, that my feeble voice could but reach the 
heart as well as the ears of all those who are willing to advance the excellent objects we 
contemplate, could they but conscientiously applaud the means by which they are to be 
effected, whilst I speak for a few moments, as most who hear me can testify, the words 
of truth and honesty. We repress under severe penalties, even the slightest approximation 
to political feeling in our membeis as such. We are, therefore, as it were, the very 
antipodes of a political society. It is said in the volume of unerring truth, that “there 
is nothing secret which sh$dl not be revealed, nor hid that shall not be known,” — and 
Heaven knows, that there is nothing, from the most trivial form, to the most important 
regulation, in the -working of the Order, which we should be ashamed to have published 
Vol. 8.— No. 5.-2 A. 
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before the assembled world — nay, more, I have had some experience, and I am confident 
that although many may even rise to distinction in the Order, without being at heart 
pure Odd Fellows — and though many more may regard the admonitions given, and the 
principles inculcated in our monthly lectures for degrees, without interest or attention, 
every thinking man who has heard them, must be assured that no man can, in the 
perfect truthfulness of the expression, be a pure and a genuine Odd Fellow, and yet at 
the same time be a bad husband, a careless father, or a useless member of society. Wc 
demand as conditions to initiation, loyalty to the queen and government under which we 
live, a reverential recognition of that Divine Being from whose bounty we derive every 
blessing we enjoy. We inculcate, and impress with urgency, upon our members, the 
holiest and most universal precepts of the inspired volume, forgiveness of injuries, love 
even to our enemies, and that truly Christian feeling which regards the whole population 
of the world as one great family, under the paternal superintendence of a wise and 
benevolent father. Such are our principles. They may sometimes be imperfectly 
carried out, for no human institution can be perfect; but once fully known, they cannot 
fail to refute the calumnies of our enemies, and the misrepresentations of the ignorant, 
and to ensure for us ultimately the approbation of mankind. v It will be asked, what are 
the benefits conferred by Odd Fellowship ? and to this I will answer, that they are to a 
greater amount than can be obtained for an equal consideratian in any other way. It 
will, I think, he admitted by every man of observation, who has attentively regarded the 
course of events, and the present constitution of society, that the elements of almost 
universal discord are sown wide and deep throughout the earth — when by the baneful 
influence of party spirit, whether the result of political partisanship or sectarian rancour, 
the language of scripture is fully realized, the husband being, on some or other of these 
motives to contention, set against the wife, and the wife against the husband — the father 
against his child, and the child against his father — when the holiest and most sacred 
ties are, on these accounts broken and. disregarded — when patriotism, honour, and 
principle, are openly and unblushingly sacrificed at the shrine oi Mammon — and beyond 
all, when the various grades of society, so necessary to its permanent welfare, are 
rapidly merging into two — the few, to whose wealth, aud often to whose luxury, no 
bounds can be assigned, and the many who, after toiling from infancy to old age, in 
the service of their country, have only to expect as their reward, a workhouse shelter 
and pauper’s grave — when, from the influence of these and various other causes, those 
who are most unwilling to believe it, are forced to admit that there is good reason to fear 
the approach of some terrible convulsion, by which the whole constitution of society 
may be rent as by an earthquake, who, under such circumstances, can doubt or deny 
the-vsxcellency of a society which throws the oil of peace upon the troubled waters — 
affords a remedy for some of the most glaring evils of the social system, and regarding all 
mankind with equal eye, says to them, with authoritative and solemn voice, — Ye are 
brethren, love one another. In conclusion, then, for in the presence of so many better 
and abler than myself, I feel that it would be almost a sin to occupy much of your time, 
permit me to impress upon you, as I would upon the Order generally, this advice, — Let 
those who arc already numbered amongst its members, throw aside all petty and personal 
considerations, and look to the advancement of the true interests of the Order. Let 
them prevent its being evil spoken of, by their good example; remembering especially, 
that Odd Fellowship openly professes to have a tendency to make men better fathers, 
better husbands, and better members of society; and that the world will judge of the 
Order.by the character of its members. Amongt the most plausible objections to our 
society, is that of our meeting in public bouses; but instead of encouraging, we discoun- 
tenance, and by very severe penalties, endeavour to prevent intemperance; and, I feel 
justified in declaring that those members who give way to this vice are by no means to 
be reckoned with the friends, but amongst the bitterest enemies, of Odd Fellowship. 
Let us then all unite in carrying out, in their purity, the benevolent objects of the Order, 
and this — this must infallibly be the glorious result — the general, the universal, 
adoption of its principles, the destruction of all the elements of prejudice and animosity, 
of war and discord, the union of all ranks and creeds in one vast brotherhood, the 
prevention of crime — the diminution, nay, almost the total annihilation of want and* 
sorrow, and the consequent elevation of the human character— in a word, the moral 
regeneration of mankind. In that happy day, come 6ooner or later, when Odd Fellowship 
shall encircle the globe, jails and workhouses shall be tenantless, or applied to the nobler 
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purposes of philanthrophy and science. Such a consummation may be distant, but it 
is probable, aye, certain, if the conditions be but complied with; and under such 
circumstances, no man with a single partiele of the milk of human kindness in his 
bosom, could refuse to drink, even though it were in cold water, prosperity to the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the Manchester Unity. 

Preston. — Presentation of a Token of Esteem. — On Wednesday Evening, 
October 2nd, 1844, a number of the members of the Preston District of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, assembled at the house of Mr. Ward, the Cross Keys Inn, 
Market Place, for the purpose of presenting to P. P. G. M. Thomas Bingham, a beautiful 
silver watch and appendages, as a token of their esteem, and as a reward for the many 
services rendered by him to the cause of Odd Fellowship. At about half-past eight 
o'clock, nearly one hundred persons sat down to an excellent supper. On the removal 
of the cloth, P. P. G. M. Proctor was called upon to take the chair. The Vice-chairs were 
filled by Mr. Naylor, the D. G. M. of the District, and Mr. Hardwick. The usual loyal 
toasts having been given from the chair, Mr. J. Blackhurst, after a few preliminary 
remarks, proposed “ Prosperity to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows," which was 
received with great enthusiasm. Mr. E. Heys, a past officer of the district, then rose, 
and, in a neat and appropriate speech, presented the watch to Mr. Bingham. We 
cannot give even an outline of an address, in which the claims of the Order to the 
countenance and support of all classes of society were most ably and eloquently advocated. 
Mr. H. observed that the Order of Odd Fellowship was the most extensive in its 
ramifications, and the most effective in its results, of any institution that had ever been 
formed by the working-classes for the amelioration and improvement of their physical, 
moral, and social condition. The rapid progress of the Order was almost unparalleled 
In the history of the world; for, though it had not been in existence much more than 
thirty years, an almost incredible number of the working population were enrolled as 
its members; while the fund at present available for the furtherance of its benevolent 
objects, in England alone, amounted to nearly half a million of money. The Preston 
District contained about two thousand members, and its annual expenditure was not 
less than .£1500. Mr. H. dwelt at some length on the moral results produced by the 
Order, and the kind and brotherly feelings which were inculcated by its precepts. He 
likewise expatiated on that highly benevolent and charitable branch of the institution, 
Hie Widow and Orphans' Eund. The sum of £A0 was annually disbursed, in the 
Preston District, amongst the parties for whose relief it was instituted; and, as a proof 
of its flourishing condition, Mr. H. stated that a surplus fund of /£ J 170 was at present 
at the disposal of the committee. After a warm eulogium on the character and conduct 
of Mr. Bingham, and an enumeration of the many services rendered by him to the 
Order, Mr. Heys concluded by presenting the watch, and proposing Mr. Bingham's 
health and prosperity. The toast was drunk with the greatest acclamation. Mr. Bingham 
returned thanks in a short but effective address. He declared his utter incapability to 
express in words the sentiments which the expression of their kindness ahd good opinion 
had caused him to feel; but he trusted that he should be enabled, by his future efforts, 
to promote the cause of Odd Fellowship, and to convince them of the gratitude which he 
felt for their kindness. The evening was spent with the greatest hilarity; the song and 
toast went merrily round until a late hour, when the company separated, evidently much 
gratified at the pleasant manner in which the business and amusement of the eveniug 
had passed away . — Pretton Guardian, 

Brierley Hill. — It having been announced by P. P. G. M. William Meller, of 
the above District, that he would give a display of fireworks for the benefit of the Widow 
and Orphans’ Fund belonging thereto; and that it should take place on the Wake 
Tuesday, September 24th, it was thought advisable, iq order to give the thing more 
publicity, that a procession of the District should take place on the day before; a 
committee was, therefore, immediately called together, and the affair entered into with 
spirit and energy, and, considering the shortness of time, (being only three weeks) the 
arrangements gave general satisfaction. The several Lodges met, and formed a pro- 
cession, and after parading the principal streets, they went to church, where a most 
excellent and appropriate sermon was preached by the respected Incumbent, the 
Rev. Robert Harris. After service the procession re-formed, and, marching through 
the village, returned to the National Schools, whejre a most substantial and excellent 
dinner awaited their arrival, each host supplying his own Lodge. The Rev. R. Harris 
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occupied the chair, and was most ably supported by Captain Roberts, as his Vice. 
About fifty gentlemen and tradesmen honoured the company with, their presence to 
dinner; and a table, amply furnished, waylaid out for the widows and orphans. The 
whole company exceeded 500. The usual loyal and appropriate toasts were given and 
responded to most heartily. In reply to the toast — “The Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of the Manchester Unity,” the C. S. of the District, Mr. Ford, brought before 
the company the peculiar advantages possessed by the Order — its acts of charity, 
benevolence, and brotherly love ; and stated, that although theirs was but a small District, 
composed of little more than five hundred members, they had been the means of doing 
much good to the neighbourhood; for during the last two years, a sum exceeding four- 
teen hundred pounds, had been distributed amongst its members, in relieving want, 
sickness, and paying funeral expences. A variety of glees and tunes, by the members 
of the several bands engaged for the procession, added much to the enjoyment of the 
day, and the company separated highly gratified. 

On the following evening the fireworks took place on the Bell Hotel bowling green , 
which was kindly lent for the occasion, and which proved a benefit in every sense of the 
word. The committee had a very substantial gallery erected on one side of the green, 
calculated to seat 500 persons, and it was soon filled to an overflow, and many were not 
able to get a seat. The affair went off extremely well — every one expressing themselves 
highly delighted. The Brierley Hill band gave their services, and added much to the 
amusements of the evening, by playing several favourite airs, and singing some beautiful 
glees. But the most important part now remains to be mentioned, namely, that of 
pounds, shillings and pence. The committee met to settle their accounts, and were not 
more pleased than astonished to find what had been done. Messrs. Round, timber 
merchants, who erected the gallery, sent their compliments, and said they should not 
make any charge for it, and that they were perfectly welcome to it. Mr. Meller gave 
the whole of the fireworks entirely free from charge, and Mr. Ford, the whole of the 
printing, &c., for the occasion. The liberality of these gentlemen rendering the 
expences very small, the committee found they had netted nearly sixty pounds, which 
included some handsome donations from several of the iron founders in the neighbour- 
hood; and many of them proffering to become annual subscribers to the fund. This 
being the first attempt to do anything for the Widow and Orphans' Fund since the 
formation of the District, and it answering so well, will, no doubt, stimulate the 
committee to go on with greater spirit at some future time; and Mr. Meller has 
promised to give another display at any time the committee may think proper. 

West Houghton. — On Saturday, October 26th, 1844, a new Lodge was opened 
here under the name of the “Useful Friend Lodge,” at the house of Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
the Wheat Sheaf Inn. There were present, on the occasion, Mr. Henry Whaite, G. M., 
Mr. John Dickinson, D. G. M., Mr. W T illiam Ratcliffe, C. S., Mr. J. B. Rogerson, 
Editor of the Odd Fellows' Magazine , Mr. J. S. Nelson, P. Prov. C. S. (one of the 
Auditors,) and several Officers from the neighbouring Districts. The ceremony was of 
& very interesting character, and about 180 members of the Order were in the room to 
witness the opening of the Lodge. The Grand Master, after having gone through the 
customary formula, proceeded to address the newly initiated members on the importance 
of the trusts which they had undertaken, and concluded with some appropriate remarks 
on the influence which Odd Fellowship was calculated to exercise in rural Districts, in 
creating a spirit of providence and good will in the inhabitants, and teaching them to 
seek for gratification in pursuits of a benevolent and intellectual nature. Several 
addresses and sentiments suited to the occasion were also delivered by Mr. Dickinson, 
M r. Ratcliffe, Mr. J. B. Rogerson, and others, and the whole of the proceedings were 
of such a character as to leave a pleasing remembrance in the minds of all present. 

Introduction of the Order into Scotland. — We have received a letter from 
Mr. Finlayson, of the Lord Byron Lodge, Aberdeen, denying that the members of the 
Cockermouth District were the introducers of Odd Fellowship into Scotland, as stated 
by Mr. Richardson at the Supper which took place in the Music Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the occasion of the A. M. C. We have made inquiries on the subject, and 
find that Mr. Richardson was inadvertently in error. We have received a communication 
from him, in which he says, “ I have been mistaken in saying we first introduced the 
Order into Scotland, but it was quite unwittingly so on my part. I am sure if I had 
not been impressed from my first connexion with the Institution that such was the case, 
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I should have been extremely sorry to have made the statement.” The first Lodge 
openqfl in Scotlaud was at Aberdeen, in 1836, and it was not until 1838, that the City 
of Glasgow Lodge was opened by the Cockermouth District. We may state, however, 
that the members of the Cockermouth District have been the means of spreading the 
Order to a great extent in Scotland, and we doubt not that they, as well as our brethren 
in Aberdeen, will continue to use their best exertions for its increase and prosperity. 

Dukinfield. — On Saturday Evening, August 3rd, 1844, the members of the 
Francis Dukinfield Astley Lodge, of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, held their 
anniversary at the house of Mr. Robert Hall, Queen's Arms, Dukinfield, when upwards 
of 150 gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner, prepared by the worthy host. After 
sufficient justice had been done to the good things set before the company, the cloth 
was withdrawn, and Mr. G. Seddon, the N. G. of the Lodge, was called to the chair, 
and Messrs. Hadfield, T. Gee, and Henry Gee, were appointed Vice-chairmen. On 
opening the business, Mr. H. Gee, by direction of the president, read a letter from the 
officers of the Order, stating their regret at not being able to attend, in consequence of 
having to prepare for the Appeal Committee, now about to assemble in Manchester. 
They, however, expressed their determination to pay a visit to the Lodge the very first 
opportunity that presented itself. The usual loyal toasts were then drank ; after which 
the very excellent band, belonging to the Lodge, played some favourite airs, which 
called forth the most enthusiastic applause from the gentlemen present. The company 
were also highly gratified with the services of the glee singers who were in attendance 
on the occasion, consisting of Messrs. Moss, Moxon, Bamford, Graham, and Woodcock. 
Mr. Wrigley, of Audenshaw, presided at the piano-forte, and his gratuitous services 
called forth the warmest thanks of the members: the kindness he has shown towards 
the above Lodge, for several years past, will not be easily forgotten. After the usual 
routine of business, the worthy Chairman, Mr. Seddon, called upon Mr. T. Gee to 
address the company present, who complied, and in the course of his remarks, pointed 
out the good which had been effected by their proceedings having been iflade known to 
the world, through the public press of the country ; he, therefore, felt himself in duty 
bound to conclude his observations, by proposing “The Manchester press, and may 
every paper that advocates the principles of Odd Fellowship prosper.” The toast was 
drunk in a bumper, and duly responded to by one of the members present. The whole 
of the evening was spent in the most agreeable manner, and previous to the company 
separating, the Chairman expressed great pleasure in seeing so many gentlemen from 
Manchester and other places in attendance. The Lodge is at present in a very pros- 
perous condition . — Manchester Times. 

Great Broughton. — The members of the Broughton Pride Lodge, of Independent 
Odd Fellows, Great Broughton, held their first anniversary on Tuesday last. Prior to 
which they formed a procession, headed by the brass band of the Loyal Derwent Lodge, 
Cockermouth, the Rev. Mr. Collins, Joseph Paisley, Esq., and several of the District 
Officers. Having marched through the villages of Great and Little Broughton, they 
proceeded to the chapel, where a most eloquent and impressive sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Collins, from Proverbs xxii., v.3. After which they returned to 
Broughton Hall, where an excellent and substantial dinner was provided by Host 
Holliday, presided over by Joseph Paisley, Esq., supported by the Rev. Mr. Collins, 
John Fawcett, Esq., Mr. Smethurst, P. G. Kewley, and P. G. Drummond; the Vice- 
president, Jonah Beattie, N. G., was supported by Prov. G. M. Naisbett, and P. G. Clarke. 
Hie President, in a very neat and appropriate address, opened the business of the day 
by proposing the following toasts,— “ Our gracious Queen “ Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family;” “ Army and Navy.” Song, “Old England 
for ever,” by Mr. Smethurst. Mr. Smethurst proposed the health of the Rev. Mr. Collins 
in a neat speech, to which the Rev. Gentleman responded, expressing the pleasure he 
felt in meeting on the occasion of their first anniversary. The Chairman then gave in 
succession the “Officers of the District,” responded to by Prov. G. M. Naisbett; the 
“Loyal Derwent Lodge, Cockermouth,” responded to by P. G. Drummond, in a neat 
and appropriate speech; the “Stranger's Friend Lodge,” responded to by P. G. Kewley 
in a very feeling manner. The health of P. Prov. G. M. Richardson, Junr., was drunk 
with all honours, in consideration of the high Aspect he was held in by the members of 
the District. Prov. G. M. Naisbett gave the health of Joseph Paisley, Esq., President, 
who duly responded in an able address, concluding with the health of John Beattie, N. G., 
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Vice-p resident, than whom, he said, it was impossible to find a more zealous, or worthy 
Odd Fellow, in the Order. The room being cleared, the ball was kept up to a late 
hour ; and the whole affair passed off with great good feeling. 

Salford. — Opbning of New Room. — A handsome and commodious room has 
been provided for the members of the Spring of Providence Lodge, Salford District, by 
their worthy hostess Mrs. Hunstone, and the opening dinner took place on Monday, 
last, November 18th, 1844, at the King William the Fourth, Springfield Lane. The 
room is exceedingly well adapted for Lodge and other meetings, and is 45 feet three inches 
in length, and 20 feet si^ inches broad. It is 12 feet in height, and is excellently ven- 
tilated. Upwards of two hundred persons sat down to dinner, and the fare was ample 
and choice. The chair was occupied by Mr. Swinscoe, and the Vice-chair by Mr. Hyde. 
The company was addressed in the course of the evening by the Grand Master and 
deputy Grand Master of the District, M. J. B. Rogerson, Mr. Denny, and others; and 
some gratifying and appropriate remarks were made on the progress and prosperity of the 
Order. The Grand Master presented Mr. Richard Pover, on behalf of the Lodge, 
with a patent skeleton lever watch, guard, and key, of the value of .£8., as an acknow- 
ledgment for the services which he had rendered to the Lodge, and Mr. Pover briefly, 
but feelingly responded. The whole of the proceedings were conducted in a spirit of 
brotherly kindness, and the room was graced after dinner by a considerable number of 
the fair sex, the wives and sweethearts of the members. A small band of music enlivened 
the company at intervals; and Mr. W. Bowers and others, contributed to the hilarity of 
the occasion by some excellent songs. After the toasts were disposed of, the room was 
cleared for dancing, and the lovers of that amusment were gratified to the fullest extent. 
— Manchester Times. 

Importance of Odd Fellowship. — However frugal and industrious an individual 
may be, he may not be able to insure his independence. The occurrence of some 
crushing accident, or lasting sickness, may, by throwing him out of employment, force 
him to consume the savings he had accumulated against old age, reduce him to beggary, 
and oblige him to become dependant on the bounty of others ; and that this must often 
be the case, is apparent from the fact, that in manhood when one person in one hundred 
dies annually, two are constantly sick. It is a startling fact, that in the British Islands, 
the total number constantly disabled by sickness, at least amounts to 1,130,000 persona. 
(M'Culloch on Vital Statistics.) But as times are, labouring men cannot hoard up 
money against the day of adversity. They, generally speaking, meet sickness unpre- 
pared; and the want of nourishing food, and mental anxiety consequent on the wants 
of a family deprived of the very means of life, are often aggravating causes of their 
malady, and, in many a case, of their fatal termination. If the sickness is lingering, 
and of any considerable duration, the furniture is from time to time parted with; the 
manly spirit is obliged to cower; the charity of neighbours and of the rich is solicited; 
and, at last, the Union Workhouse — the honest poor man’s prison — must receive himself 
and family. And when he recovers, they issue forth — without a home, for the pariah 
auctioneer’s hammer will have made it desolate — to begin the world anew ; and, with a 
burden on the back, of future years, that may be felt to the end of life. These 
statements are not fictitious — but rough, fearful realities, that too often stare us in the 
face, until our heart drops blood on the rude turnpike road of a poor man’s life. And 
yet these cannot happen to an Odd Fellow— he has provided against these with prudent 
forethought, and at a trifling sacrifice. — Berwick and Kelso Warder . 

Who wou’dn’t be an “odd fellow.’’ — A few days since a fishing boat 
belonging to Aberystwith, was driven by stress of weather to Pwllheli, a sea port in 
North Wales, distant 52 miles from the former place. Having neither meat, drink, 
nor money on board, the boat’s crew were at their wit’s end how to raise the “ways and 
means.” Luckily, two of them happened to l^ “Odd Fellows,” and they immediately 
made inquiries whether there was a Lodge of that honourable brotherhood in Pwillbelli; 
and finding there was, they made application to it. The claim was instantly responded 
to; and it is with infinite gratification we state, that not only the two brother members 
were carefully and cordially received, but the whole boat’s crew were supported for 
nearly a week at the Lodge’s expense, and on tbeir departure money was put into their 
pockets amply sufficient to defray their Expenses home. “Who wou’dn’t be an Odd 
Fellow. ’ ’ — Times. 

Bedford District. — Collection for the New School. — On Thursday last, 
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there was an important gathering of the Odd Fellows at the interesting village of 
Ashwell, for two objects, — first, to celebrate the anniversary of the Egbert Lodge, and 
secondly, to do homage to the exertions of that very excellent lady, Miss Charlotte 
Morrice, the founder of the new school. It may be as well to state that the school in 
question was not only designed, but erected by Miss C. Morrice, at a very considerable 
expense, and is now capable of receiving 150 children. A large number are already in 
the course of education there, the children of all classes of the parishioners, who pay a 
trifle per week in order to support the establishment. The exertions of Miss C. Morrice 
were so highly estimated, that the Odd Fellows requested to be allowed to assist in 
paying off the large debt that was still owing upon the building, and offered to have the 
collection at church on their festival appropriated to this purpose, instead of giving it 
to their own Widow and Orphans’ Fund as heretofpre; and it will be seen that this 
liberality was met with the same good spirit on the part of the public. The members 
of the Egbert Lodge, attended by several visitors from neighbouring Lodges, proceeded 
to church, where a sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry Morrice, M. A., vicar, and 
a member of the Lodge; at the conclusion of the service, the sum of £ 2 8. 10s. 10d., 
was collected at the church doors, which was afterwards paid over in aid of the school, 
A dinner was prepared in a spacious booth, erected for the purpose, and about 150 sat 
down to it. After dinner the chair was taken by brother the Rev. H. Morrice, and the 
Vice-chair by Mr. Tindall, the surgeon and N. G. of the Lodge. 

The Rev. Chairman gave the usual toasts, accompanying each with some appro- 
priate remarks, and they were drank with the full honours. He then gave the toast, 
“ Prosperity to the Order,” which received the honours of the Order. Mr. Mackaness, 
P. G. M., responded to the toast, and gave some interesting details as to the practical 
working of the Order. The Chairman gave “Prosperity to the Egbert Lodge.” He 
remarked that the members of the Lodge had given it that name out of respect to the 
early Saxon monarch, Egbert, who had been so great a benefactor to the place. He 
granted the privilege of a market, and three chartered fairs; and humble as were the 
pretensions of this little place at the present time, yet, at an early period of our history, 
it sent two Members to Parliament. 

Jhe Chairman gave the health of the Officers of the Lodge. 

Mr. Thomas, the V. G., returned thanks, and concluded by proposing the health 
of the Chairman in very flattering terras. 

The Rev. Gentleman returned thanks with much sincerity, and stated that he had 
taken a very lively interest in the Order, for he found, upon inquiry, that it was calcu- 
lated to advance the intererts and elevate the morals of all who became enrolled in it. 
He concluded by giving “ Prosperity to the Widow and Orphan’s Fund.” 

Mr. Blower, P. P. G. M., as the treasurer of the Widow and Orphan's Fund, acknow- 
ledged the toast, and stated that he had already invested .£400. belonging to this fund 
alone, and would shortly be enabled to invest a further amount. 

Mr. Wyatt being called on by the Chairman for a toast, said, he would avail himself 
of the privilege by giving one which always received full honours from the members of 
this Order, “The Ladies;” but, in giving that toast at the present time, he should 
venture to couple with it the health of Miss Charlotte Morrice, the founder of that 
excellent institution now in their view. It was most gratifying to see a lady relinquish 
the ordinary amusements of the day, many of them too trifling at the best, and enter 
upon so useful and philanthropic an undertaking. She had erected that building (which 
was to be the means of disseminating the blessings of education to all classes of the 
parishioners) at a great.expense, and had made herself personally responsible ; and it 
was additionally gratifying to him to find the public, and his brother Odd Fellows, 
appreciating the motives and exertions of the lady as they had done that day. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and the Rev. H. Morrice acknowledged it, 
on behalf of his daughter, in eloquent terxns. Several toasts followed, and glees were 
sung, and when the evening was advanced, the company, highly gratified, broke up. 


Presentations. 

August 13, 1844, a diver snuffbox, to P. G. Matthew Me Kean, by the Duke ofRichmond Lodge, 
Salford District.— November 19, 1844, a patent skeleton lever watch, with guard and gold key, value 
jBB, to P. G. Richard Pover, hy the Spring if Providence Lodge, Salford District.— July 23, 1842, a 
splendid silver snuff box. to host Thomas Kelsey : Same day, ahandsomepatent lever watch, value 
she guineas, to P. G. Thomas Heslop: Same day, a purse of money, to P.G. Joseph Humphries; 
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all by the Duke of Richmond Lodge, Salford District.— March 26, 1844, a purse of gold, a gold ring, 
an emblem and frame, and other valuable articles, to P. G. Edward Wynne, by the Shakspere 
Lodge, Manchester District.— September 17, 1844, a splendid silver lever watch and guard, to 
P. P. D. G. M John Cook, by the Jolly Sailor Lodge, Leeds District.— September 21, 1844, a hand- 
some silver lever watch, to Sec. George Dickinson, by the Allendale Miners Lodge. Chapel District. 
— September 3, 1844, a handsome silver snuffbox, value four guineas, to P. G. W. Glanvile, by the 
Lord Emlyr Lodge, Llanarthmy, Caerraarthcn District : also, June 5, 1844, a handsome silver dial 
lever watch, gold guard chain, and gold briquet, value eleven guineas, to P. G. W. Glanvile, by the 
Caermarthcn District.— August 12, 1844, a handsome silver snuffbox, to P. G. Michael Kelly, by 
the Social Design Lodge, Manchester District.— May 18, 1834, a massive silver snuff box, to 
Prov. G. M. Thomas Peele, by the Queen Bee Lodge, Durham District.— April 27, 1844, ahandsome 
silver medal, to P. G. James Pearson, of the Myrtle Lodge, Bingley District. — March, 1842, ahand- 
some silver snuffbox, to P. G. William Leech, by the Lord Portman Lodge, London.— October 7, 
1844, a splendid set of scarlet regalia and cap, to P. G. John Pike Yapp : a handsome widow and 
orphans' emblem and frame, to brother John Griffiths ; both by the Prince Albert Lodge, Leominster 
District.— October 12, 1843, a splendid silver cup, value ^*12. 5s., to P. G. R. II. Smith, surgeon, by 
the Good Samaritan, Noah’s Ark, Good Intent, and Hand and Heart Lodges, Newark District- — 
October 17. 1844, a handsome silver watch, with appendages, to P. G. William Beech, Per. Sec., by 
the Noah’s Ark Lodge, Newark District.— November 28, a handsome silver snuffbox, to P. G. John 
Dugard, by the Brierley Hill District. 

4»a rmgrB. 

July 25, 1844, P. G Beniamin Spencer, of the Mother to the Distressed Lodge, Garstang Dis- 
trict, to Miss Mary Ann Fielding.— Occober 15, 1844, P. V. William Hardman, of the Virtute secures 
Lodge, Hereford District, to Miss Jane Mellirig.— November 14, 1844, P. G Joseph Griffiths, of the 
Spring of Providence Lodge, Tcnbury District, to Miss Ann Bradford —October 18, 1344, N. G John 
iiurdess, of the Prince Albert Lodge, Durham District, to Miss Barbara Naisbett, of Broomside. — 
November 14, 1844, P G. Joseph Hallas, of the Star of the North Lodge, Durham District, to Misa 
Margaret Tipley.— June 1", 1844, brother Samuel Banister, to Miss Mary Marshall : Same day, 
brother Jonathan Booth, to Miss Margaret Bell : November 3, P. G. J ames Threlfall, to Miss Mary 
Ann Moon; all of the King George the Fourth l-odge, Leylaud District.— November 7, 1844, brother 
James Davies, of the Orphans’ Hope l.odge, Oxford District, to Miss Mary Smart.— February 26, 
1844, brother Stephen Robinson, to Miss Sarah Chapman : May 27, 1844. brother William Cooper, 
to Miss Elizabeth Nobles; both of the Caledonian Lodge: June 18, 1844, P. S. John Warwick, of the 
Brothers’ Return Lodge, to Miss Sarah Watts: July 10, 18(4, brother George Hall, of the True 
Briton Lodge, to hostess Paine : August 27, 1844 brother Thomas Strangewood, to Miss Sarah 
Cross; all in the Northampton District.— Lately, V. G. W. Woodhall, of the Gaskell Lodge, New 
Village, to Miss Margaret Hrown: Lately, brother Richard Cleminshaw, of the same Lodge, to 
Miss Crowder —May 31, brother Giles Beard, of the Prospect Lodge, Painswick, to.Miss E.C.Gorle: 
September 2, P. G. John Wood, of the same Lodge, to Miss Charlotte Gardner: June 6, brother 
Lord Cobham, of the L*-dbury Lodge, Ledbury, to Miss Mary Juckes; both in the Gloucester Dis- 
trict.— December 24, 1843, brother John Rhodes, of the Victoria Lodge, to Miss Elizabeth Binns: 
August 25, 1844, brother Samuel Whitam, of the Myrtle Lodge, to Miss Esther Varley : August 25, 
1844, P.G. John Speight, of the same Lodge, to Miss Elizabeth Longbottom: both in the Bingley 
District.— August 17, 1844, at Bameston, by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Phipps, brother George 
Phipps, Earl of Mulgrave, of the Mulgrave Lodge, Lyth, to Miss Russell, niece to her Grace the 
Dowager Duchess of Cleveland: Some day, P. V. G. Thomas Stewar, of the St. Helen Lodge, Whitby, 
to Miss Jane Finley: September 2, 1844, brother Thomas Richardson, of the same-Lodge, to Miss 
Elizabeth Easton —October 5, 1844, P. V.G. William Harris, of the G wain Lodge, Cardigan District, 
to Miss Elizabeth Thomas.— September 5. 1844, brother William Picking, of the Egbert Lodge, 
Ashwell, Bedford District, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Hitton.— June 20, 1844, P. V. John William Thorp, 
of the General Sir John Moore Lodge, Manchester District, to Miss Elizabeth Ridehout.— October 
17, 1844, P. S. Sheppard, of the Bath City Lodge, Bath District, to Miss Sarah Bobbitt. 

ScaHjs. 

November 8. 1844, aged 46, P. G. William Kirkham, of the Shakspere Lodge. Manchester Dis- 
trict He had been a member nearly seventeen years, and was greatly and deservedly respected j 
and few there are at whose departure deeper family sorrow was felt, and over whose grave the tear 
of friendship has more sincerely fallen.— July 29. 1844, brother Theophilus Tranter, of the Spring 
of Providence Lodge, Tenbury District — August 1, 1844, the wife of brother John Smith, of the 
Myrtle Lodge, Bingley District.— March 3, P. G. White, of the Ledbury Lodge. Gloucester District. 
— September 17, 1844, P. s. Thomas Short, of the Allendale Miners Lodge, Chapel District. --June 
10, 1844, brother John Bright, of the St. Oswald Lodge: June 27. brother Thomas Musgrove, of 
the Rose of Coxhoe Lodge: July 7, the wife of brother Henry Harrison, of the Star of the North 
Lodge: July 19, the wife of brother Thomas Gorbutt, of the shakspere Lodge: August 10, the wife 
of brother Joseph Pearson, of the Greenwell Lodge: August 12, brother John Carter, of the Byron 
Lodge: August 25, brother Thomas Moses, of the Shakspere Lodge; all in the Durham District. — 
August 3 the wife of brother Thomas Wilkinson, of Our Own Delight Lodge : August 31 , the wife 
of P. G. Thomas Harrison, of the Royal Oak Lodge: September 9, the wife of brother Henry Tootell, 
of the King George the Fourth Lodge : September A, brother J ames Lancaster, of the same Lodge: 
October 6, P.G. Richard Woodruff, of the Queen Victoria Lodge ; all in the Leyland District.— July 

2, 1844, the wife of brother Charles Labrum, of the Good Intent Lodge, Northampton. —August 10, 
1844, the wife of brother Thomas Mackaness, of the Duke of Manchester Lodge, Kimbolton. — 
November 4, 1814, brother Robert Stacey, of the Rock of Hope Lodge, Leicester District. — October 

3, 1844, brother Thomas Clough, of the *t. Hilda Lodge, Whitby. 

[ Preientations , fyc., too late for thit Number will be inserted in the near/.] 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN BRADLEY, P. PROV. G. M. 

John Bradley was born on the 5th of May,* 1810, and is the eldest son of 
Mr. James Bradley, Hosier, King Street, Blackbnrn, formerly of Moorgate Fold, near 
Blackburn. Of his younger days we know but little. At fifteen years of age he was 
apprenticed to the business of a clog and patten maker, and soon after the termination 
of his apprenticeship he came to Hyde, where he worked as journeyman for a few years, 
and in 1835 commenced business for himself, which he has continued up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Bradley was initiated in the Prince of Waterloo Lodge, Hyde District, on the 
26th of January, 1833, and took office the night after he was made. He soon became 
qualified to stand for the V. G’s. chair, and having been an attentive and assiduous 
member, he was nominated for that office, but fearing he should lose it if he went to 
poll, and another opportunity presenting itself by the opening of the Strangers’ Refuge 
Lodge, where the V. G’s. chair was offered to him, he accepted it. Nevertheless he 
entertained strong feelings of respect for the Lodge in which he was initiated, and was 
near four months before he would consent to draw his clearance, but seeing his services 
were so much required by the Lodge in which he was serving office, and the Lodge- 
nights being on Monday evenings, which gave him a better opportunity of attending to 
his own business, and also that of the Order, he resolved to join the Strangers’ Refuge 
Lodge. At the termination of his servitude of V. G. he was unanimously elected N.G., 
and the kind and affectionate manner in which he conducted the business of his ’Lodge, 
drew forth the warmest praise and admiration of the members. 

In 1841 he was elected D. G. M. of the District, and the year following he was 
appointed G. M. We need not state the arduous duties that District Officers had to 
encounter during that year, (1842.) The excitement that prevailed in the manufacturing 
districts, the very severe privations that a many of our members were suffering, on 
the one hand, and the preservation of unity and peace and the maintenance of the laws 
of the Order on the other, were not very easy matters to contend with; yet the firm 
and impressive manner in which Mr. Bradley addressed those who seemed disposed to 
act against the dictates of the Order, had the effect of causing them to re-consider 
their affairs, and (with the exception of a very few) they were soon brought into the 
right path again. 

Our worthy brother has also rendered some service to the Order at large; he has 
been a Deputy at the A. M. Cs. of Rochdale, Birmingham, Isle of Man, Wigan, and 
Bradford. He was appointed one of the Appeal Committe at the Isle of Man, and the 
year following at the Wigan A. M. C. ; and we feel no hesitation in stating that as a 
philanthropic member, a servant of his Lodge, District, or Order, he has, upon all 
Vol. 8— No. 6—2 B. 
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occasions, discharged his duties as a man and an Odd Fellow. His quick conception, 
sound reasoning, calm deliberation, ready utterance, and suavity of disposition, render 
him peculiarly serviceable in any of our assemblies. 

Mr. Bradley has, upon all occasions, been an undeviating advocate for making the 
Widow ami Orphans’ Fund practic illy beneficial, and lias done much to advance the 
interests of that Fund in his- own District. Whilst active as an Odd Fellow, 
Mr. Bradley has not been unmindful of his duties as a man ami a citizen. lie lias taken 
a prominent part in his own neighbourhood iu most matters of importance, whether of 
a national or local nature, and has advocated with spirit and energy those measures 
which he considered right and just, neither courting the smiles, nor valuing the frowns 
of any party, nor considering any personal sacrifice too much to endure in the advance- 
ment of those measures which he conscientiously believed would be beneficial to his 
own neighbourhood, or the people at large. Upon the whole he may be ranked among 
those who, through their industry and intelligence, have contributed their full share to 
promote the interests and happiness of his fellow-men; aud all those who prize true 
integrity, benevolence, and liberality, would, on an intimate acquaintance with his worth, 
be disposed to admire and esteem the praiseworthy character of John Bradley. 

J. W. 


EDUCATION AND ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

There is a magic spell, by whose aid we can sit by our own firesides and 
travel over strange and distant countries — we can make ourselves acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the inhabitants of every land — we can 
participate in wild and dangerous adventures — we can lose ourselves in gloomy 
passes and interminable forests — we can listen to the death- whoop of the 
Indian without a thrill of fear — we can expound the depths of the most subtle 
philosophy — we can penetrate into the laboratory of the chemist — we can 
investigate the shining region of the stars — not a. bird that skims the air, 
not a fish that swims the deep waters, not a beast that roams abroad, or sends 
forth its terrific howls from the gloomy jungle, with whose nature and habits 
we may not become acquainted — we can raise the mighty dead of every age 
from their mouldering tombs, and bid them discourse to us as to a confidential 
friend. This wondrous charm, this great and potent spell, is to be found in 
books. 

Oh, unto God our thankful prayers should rise, 

That darkness hath departed from the land, 

That books no more are pent in. cloisters dim, 

Or bouud, like slaves, In iron manacles. 

By means of the press we are enabled to know the most secret thoughts 
of some of the wisest and most learned men who ever lived. We can silently, 
and in our own dwellings, imbibe the profound truths which they have 
promulgated. The results of years of study and toil are within the grasp of 
almost the poorest of us; and a work which has been the labour of a life, and 
which has caused its author to withdraw from all ordinary enjoyments in order 
that he might carry out the great objects which he had in view, may now be 
purchased for a few shillings. Who then would voluntarily shut himsfilf out 
from the glorious privilege which is placed at his disposal — who would not do 
his utmost to break down all barriers which may prevent mankind from enjoying 
this high and priceless blessing — who would not use his every energy to make 
knowledge as boundless as the heavens, and as universal as the air we breathe! 

There are few things connected with our great and widely-spreading Order 
which have given us more pleasure than the movement which is now going 
forwards for the intellectual improvement of its members. We would, under 
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all circumstances, provide, in tlie first instance, for physical wants before 
proceeding to supply food for the mind. Beople must be fed before they are 
taught, and we are not of that class who would descant on the beauties of science 
and literature to a starving population. The Order of Odd Fellowship was 
unquestionably formed for the purpose of supplying relief to such of its members 
as might, at any time, be visited by sickness or adversity; and also to provide 
for the decent interment of the dead. These objects have been fulfilled, and 
many others, which were not originally contemplated, • have, as a natural 
consequence, suggested themselves to the minds of our fraternity, and been put 
into active and extensive operation. Amongst others stands pre-eminent the 
formation of Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds, which, in the course of a few years, 
have spread far and wide over the Institution, and may justly be classed 
with its chief and best ornaments. We feel a sincere pleasure in reflecting 
that the profits of this publication, in being appropriated to so benevolent a 
purpose, have been the means of causing Districts to provide for their widows 
and orphans, which, if some inducement had not been held out, might not yet 
have commenced so praiseworthy an undertaking. This excellent feature of 
our Order, we have reason to know, has been the means of many eligible and 
worthy individuals uniting themselves to us, who have succeeded in attaining 
to the highest honours of their Lodges and Districts. We have, in previous 
numbers, spoken of another most laudable movement which is taking place 
amongst us— we need scarcely say that we allude to .the establishment of 
Libraries and Schools in connexion with the Institution. We doubt not that, 
in a short time, the exertions now making for this purpose, will be found to 
have been eminently successful. Some difficulties will, as a matter of course, 
impede the progress of the promoters in the early stages of their efforts, but 
when these are surmounted, as will eventually be the case, so much the more 
will be the gratification of those parties whose energy and perseverance have 
led to a successful and triumphant issue. We kuow of no society in existence 
so admirably calculated as our own for the establishment of institutions of an 
educational character. We are numerically great — our members, as a body, 
are in the vigour of life - we are undisturbed by political or sectarian bickerings, 
and we have succeeded in putting into practice a provident, and yet independent, 
system of relief, to an extent which has hitherto been unparalleled. It only 
remains for our members to make use of the resources which are afforded by 
our mode of organization, and to apply themselves diligently to the task, to 
convince the world that fJdd Fellows are, what they profess to be, the benefactors 
of their race. There is no lack of intelligence amongst us; there are not only 
men of cultivated minds in our ranks, but many who have won for themselves 
an honourable position amongst those who have contributed to enlighten their 
fellows in the paths of literature and science. There are keen and practical 
intellects amongst us — men who possess the faculty of thinking correctly and 
acting promptly — men who have been schooled by experience, and who will 
readily lend their aid in the intellectual culture of their brethren. Not many 
years ago Mechanics’ Institutions were unknown, and now there are few towns 
without them. We do not know why Odd Fellows’ Institutions, with similar 
objects in view, should not be equally numerous, and we hope to see the time 
when there shall be few Districts indeed where Odd Fellowship flourishes, which 
have not some place set apart for education, and the diffusion of knowledge 
amongst its members. 
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We read with extreme pleasure an account of a Meeting, which took place 
a short time ago, of the members of the Norwich Athenaeum, when the Lord 
Bishop occupied the chair. This eminent prelate holds the situation of Chaplain 
to the Queen, and is universally esteemed for his great attainments, true piety, 
and mild and amiable character. He has so well expressed, in the address 
which he made on the occasion referred to, what we would wish to inculcate in 
the minds of our readers, that we make no apology for laying before them the 
following extract: — . 

We are asked — what are you now about to do? What is your object? Are you 
going to raise the young men of this city beyond their situation, and beyond their views 
in life ? I say we are doing no such thing. It has been my object in life to encourage 
education of every description, among every class, but more especially beginning with 
the humblest and lowest; because, sure I am, that in this great country of England, 
unless we have a peasantry well educated, and well grounded in religion, and well taught 
in that political economy on which their temporal interests and concerns depend, we are 
doing but half our business. But, it will be said, are you going to make the young men 
wise above what is written ? Are you going to make them philosophers ? I wish I was ; 
because a philosopher, in the true sense of the word, is a true Christian in heart, spirit, 
and in truth ; because no man can be a philosopher without knowing and feeling the 
essential doctrines of Our Saviour’s Gospel. But the objectors still say, you would 
make them wise men. Be it so. Would the objectors wish them to remain all their 
lives in ignorance? For there is no middle path. Would you like them to remain drones 
in society, without improving their intellects, and giving them an opportunity of knowing 
those things which may raise them above their present situation, and excite them to 
improve their higher powers, which ought to be the object and ambition of every young 
man, however low their station? Look at England. Where did our best men and 
greatest statesmen arise from ? Our greatest and most scientific men have arisen from 
the humbler and middling classes. They had nothing of the pride of birth or aristocracy 
to boast of, but theirs was a more noble pride — the pride of the highest cultivation of 
their intellects, and improving the highest powers of the human spirit. Were I to 
point out any of these, I know not where I should end, nor where I ought to begin, the 
number is so great. Look at Ferguson, the great astronomer ; how did he learn astro- 
nomy? When in the humble service of attending his flocks, and watching them by 
night. He bought some common glass beads, and, raising his eyes to the constellations, 
he planted these beads on the ground, and reduced them to the order of the heavenly 
bodies. What progress he made I need not mention. A more well known instance 
stands forth pre-eminent as a sculptor, whose latest work is placed in our own Cathedral; 
1 mean Sir Francis Chantry. I will mention an anecdote of him, that does him as much 
honor at the commencement of his career, as when he was more pre-eminent. At 
Holkham, at one of the ploughing matches, he observed that the lines were not so direct as 
they ought to be, and said he thought he could plough better. He was dared to the task, 
and he proceeded, and handled the plough in such a way, that all declared Sir Francis 
Chantry’s furrow was the best of all. They expressed surprise. “ Surprise,” said he, 
“ know ye not the block from which 1 was hewn ? I was once a ploughman ; I began 
with being a ploughboy.” It would take me too long a time were I to enumerate all 
the instances of thus sort I could advance. But again it may be said, you are going to 
make these young men superficial. . What is so bad as being superficial? 

** A little learning is- a dangerous thing— 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." 

I never heard greater folly and nonsense. We are all superficial, every one of us. Even 
Professor Sedgwick is superficial. But I will go beyond him — Sir Isaac Newton was 
superficial. He was ooce appealed to on the depth of his knowledge, he said, in the spirit of 
humility which characterises the true philosopher — “ I have the whole ocean of science 
before me; I know nqt what men may think of me, but I will tell you what I think of myself. 
I am like a poor truant boy playing upon the shores of the sea — I take up a pebble, and 
admire its beauty ; I turn to another, and see its equal proportions of beauty. But what 
are all these ? These are but the pebbles that stand at my feet. What are they with regard 
to the sciences, and the depths of that unfathomable ocean which is stretched before me ? 
They are far beyond my sight, out of my reach, and unfathomable.” These were the 
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sentiments of the greatest philosopher which England ever produced. He was satisfied, 
in his own mind, that he was standing on the threshhold of science — but you know 
where he left it. You know that we are at the top of the ladder, which England has 
now reached through his efforts and exertions. With his science to begin with, we are 
to commence the ascent of a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, and God grant 
that the Norwich Atheneum may, in due time, have aspirants for this situation, and 
that it may be preparing the way for future philosophers. I own, it is very difficult for 
me to speak on these subjects; not because I don’t know what to say, but from the 
reverse, I have too much to say; I don’t know where to limit myself, nor what line to 
take. I am, as it were, standing in the centre of a wheel, with radii launching out in 
every part, not knowing where to begin with the different branches of science. There is 
not an individual who has not within his heart some seed, which if well cultivated, may not 
spring and bring forth fruit in abundance that may be most beneficial to the public. The 
great object in human life should be to ascertain that this seed exists, and, having found 
it, to cultivate its growth: for there is no seed without its use. All knowledge that you 
may have in every department of science, in every part of commerce, is connected with 
the interests of this country, and more or less productive of advantage, if followed out. 
There is no science that stands alone or insulated ; every point is like one of those candles, 
sending forth light right and left, and diffusing heat in every direction. There is an 
anecdote told of Sir Walter Scott, which, though it does not do him much honor at its 
close, yet it has its moral. Sir Walter piqued himself that he never met With any man 
but he could get something out of him. He was travelling in a stage coach, where he 
encountered a man whom he tried in every possible manner ; but it was like firing into 
clay, he could elicit nothing. At last, in despair, he said to the Scotchman, 44 What is 
it that I can touch upon that you know better than myself?” Said the Scotchman, 
u Do ye ken onything o’ wash-leather?” Sir Walter said, 44 1 know nothing about wash- 
leather, nor do I wish to know.” Now there Sir Walter wa3 wrong; he should have 
followed it up, and put some questions, and depend upon it he would have derived some 
useful knowledge from the maker of wash-leather. Take botany — it is the easiest of 
all subjects to study; I don’t know one easier. Every one can walk the fields and see 
the growth of plants; and let me tell you, that every branch of science is in itself a 
preparation, as it is the cultivation? of a new science. For instance in painting: I walk 
over a desolate heath, such as Mousehold ; I am fond of drawing, and know something 
of colors, and in every shade of light I perceive scenes and beauties which a man who is 
ignorant of painting knows nothing about. Botany may be studied in your walks, even 
in the hedges. When I was in my own parish — and I like sometimes to revert to that 
time — I encouraged the study of botany amongst the scholars of my school. I told 
them, when they were out in the fields, if they saw any flower with which they were 
unacquainted, to bring it to me, and I would explain it to them. I have now the best 
hortui siccus of English flowers, probably in existence, the collection of a girl who 
belonged to that school. She used to gather the flowers, and dry them, and place them 
in a book^— inquiring of me about their nature and properties, when she was ignorant 
of them. I told her 1 #as afraid she wasted her time in making such a collection. 
She said, no — she gathered them on her way to and from market, and on other occasions: 
die wasted no time. That book I now have; and I need not say that I value it highly. 

We agree with every sentence of the foregoing extract, aud cannot too 
strongly impress upon our readers the fact that all knowledge may be productive 
of advantages, which, at the time of its acquirement, could not by possibility 
have been calculated upon. The Bishop of Norwich recommends the study 
of botany, and we do not know an instance which more forcibly illustrates the 
great advantages which may be derived from a slight knowledge of a science 
than the following. In the month of November, 1821, Beachy Head, on the 
coast of Sussex, was visited by a tremendous storm, during which a French 
vessel was driven on shore and wrecked. All on board were swept into the 
sea; and only four escaped the general destruction, by climbing to the top of a 
heap of rocks, which had fallen at different times from the overhanging cliffs : 
their situation of course was one of imminent peril and danger — the tide was 
encroaching upon them step by step, and it would have been certain death to 
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have attempted to gain the land. The poor men, finding that they would either 
be swallowed up by the rising tide, or dashed to pieces against the rocks, resolved 
to deliver themselves up to the mercy’ of the waves, with the forlorn hope of 
being cast on some place of safety. At this moment one of the men saw, by 
the vivid flashes of lightning, a plant growing among the stones on \Hiich they 
stood, which he found was Samphire, and which he happened to know never 
grew where it could be entirely immersed in water. He immediately commu- 
nicated this fact to his distressed companions, and persuaded them to remain 
where they were till iporning, being convinced that the height of the tide would 
not be equal to the place on which they stood. The result proved the correctness 
of his knowledge ; for when day-light broke, the poor fellows were seen by the 
people on the cliffs, who rescued them from their perilous situation. Had it 
not have been the case that one of these men possessed a trifling knowledge of 
botany, the whole of the four would have perished 

Odd Fellowship is peculiarly adapted for working men, and of them the 
greater part of the Institution is unquestionably composed. It may be argued 
that our membors have not leisure to devote much of their time to intellectual 
acquirements, and, therefore, libraries would not be suificiently available to them 
to render their establishment a matter of much importance. Nothing could be 
more futile than such an argument as this. By whom are our Mechanics* 
Institutions and Lyceums mainly supported except by working-men; and will 
not the majority of our members bear comparison in energy and intellect with 
others of their class, and have they not an equal amount of time at their 
disposal? They have proved themselves to possess prudence and foresight in 
the provident affairs of Odd Fellowship, and the same success will, we feel 
convinced, attend upon any demonstration which may be made by them in 
favour of education. It has been too much the fashion to look upon Odd 
Fellows as a peculiar and isolated body of men, who are so entirely absorbed 
with their own interests and affairs, as to have nothing in common with such 
as do not belong to their society. It is true they are united to one another by 
a strong feeling of sympathy, consequent upon the fact of all being cemented in 
the cause of friendship and humanity; but that they can also sympathise largely 
with those who are not of them is abundantly evidenced by the liberal con- 
tributions which they are ever forward to render in aid of all such movements 
as are really beneficial, whether charitably or otherwise, to the majori^ of the 
public. Nor does Odd Fellowship, as some would seem to imagine, have the 
effect of so absorbing the faculties as to prevent its members from attending to 
the daily and necessary avocations of existence. On the contrary, that spirit 
which prompts the working-man to lay by a portion of his earnings for days of 
emergency, also induces him to employ his time well and profitably, so that he 
may be in a condition to discharge the duties which he has incurred with honour 
and promptitude. What is in itself good seldom leads to that which is evil. 
How often has the remark been made that education, instead of being a benefit, 
would be a positive curse to the masses, by making them dissatisfied with their 
position in the world! But what proof can be adduced that “ignorance is 
bliss” — what facts can be brought forward to shew that lack of knowledge and 
content go hand and hand together? Is the untutored savage in a state of bliss 
when he Crouches round the fire of his doorless and smoky wigwam, or greedily 
devours his uncooked food, without the knowledge as to how he shall provide 
for the morrow — is the cannibal in a state of bliss when he banquets on the 
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flesh of his foe — is the ploughboy in*a state of bliss who looks upon the sun 
and stars, and sees nothing but a large luminary, and a host of smaller ones 
that give light by day and night — is the atheist in a state of bliss, when he looks 
upon this fair and beautiful world, and says “no God hath made it?” Away 
with such jargon — as well might \ve say that the condition of the idiot is one 
of supreme felicity. Look to our prisons and our workhouses -Examine the 
records of crime and improvidence, and there will 'be found fearful and 
unimpeachable testimonials to the bliss of ignorance. Let him who would 
preach against the diffusion of knowledge visit the abodes of the ignorant and 
the enlightened artizan — let him compare the filth and misery of the one with 
the cleanliness and comfort of the other, and we venture to predict that it will 
need no logician to make him change the tenor of his argument. Most truly 
has it been observed by an Arabian author, that “the man of knowledge lives 
eternally after his death, while his members are reduced to dust beneath the 
tomb. But the ignorant man is dead, even while he walks upon the earth; he 
is numbered with living men, and yet existeth not.” 

It is a mistaken notion to thihk that the high and wealthy classes ought 
to be the chief conservators of knowledge. It is not always leisure and 
opportunity which lead men to the best and purest sources of enjoyment. 
There is a mental as well as a sensual luxury, and the man of toil will read his 
book with greater zest in his hours of relaxation thaif the rich son of wealth, 
whose time is wholly at his own command. The working man knows the 
value of time, qnd will be more careful in the selection of the works which he 
reads, than he who reads principally for amusement, and to dissipate his hours 
of idleness. It is not the quantity, but the quality, of our information which 
renders it valuable. As a proof of what may be done by the working man, we 
are told by Lord Morpeth of a blacksmith that he fell in with in one of the 
interior States of North America, who, while he most assiduously performed all 
the requirements of his calling, accomplished the mastery of, and was perfectly 
able to read, about fifty languages. We could mention, in addition to this, a 
long list of men who have distinguished themselves by their acquirements 
whilst pursuing their daily occupations; but we feel that enough has been said, 
on the present occasion, to shew that Odd Fellows may participate in the 
benefits of education, without allowing them to interfere with their other duties. 
We have stated, in a former number, wdiat steps have been taken in some 
Districts to provide libraries and schools; and the contributions required are so 
small, that we think few will be deterred by the amount from making the 
attempt to further so desirable a cause. Much will depend upon the judgment 
with which the works are selected, and the care with which the Schools are’ 
superintended. We shall recur to the subject again, and we hope shortly to be 
able to congratulate our members on exertions which may be productive of 
lasting advantages, no.t only to the Odd Fellows of the present day, but to those 
of future generations. 


THE FLIGHT OF AN HOUR. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

Silent we sit, and our voiceless chamber 
Hears not the rush of the wings of time; 

Yet an hour has gone forth to bear its record 
Of pleasure and anguish, of woe and crime! 
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Death ha* come down to many a pillow — 
Welcome, or dreaded, the shaft has sped ! 

• Royalty's throne-couch — straw of the pauper.! . 

Loved or forsaken, the hour has fled ! 

’ Earthquakes, tornados, and floods have power — 

Even as we sit in this chamber’s gloom, 

# Kingdoms and rulers have chang’d or perished — 
War and oppression have wrought their doom. 

In purple and ermine, state and splendour. 

Has past on the pomp of a royal bride — 
s A houseless child, in that lighted city, 

Has writh’d with the famine pang and died ! 

Many the eyes that to life have opened, 

Flowers of the Eden lost, — they share 
The primal curse, and with tears inherit 
This world and the lot we are doom’d to bear. 

The dead have gone forth to wait the judgment, 
From city and hamlet and battle field; , 

Stern is the course of the fearful reaper — 

Mighty the harvest his labours yield! 

Shrieks and curses and tears and prayers, 

Have gone up, like clouds, to the Father’s throne ! 
Who shall tell of the boundless mercies 
Given to the wings of the hour that’s flown? 

Tears have been dried on the mourner’s eyelids, 
Ease been given to the bed of pain — 

Want has smil’d on the generous donor, 

Hearts are heal’d that have bled in vain! 

Love has known its first thrill of rapture, 

Ambition gather’d its laurel crown — 

Faith aspir’d to its martyr-glory, 

Favors and treasures and bright renown ; 

Earth’s best gifts on the many shower’d. 

Earth’s worst sorrows have had their sway; 

Change unto all ! An hour has vanish’d. 

Time and oblivion have had their prey ! 


A SHADOW FROM THE PAST. 

BY THE SAME. 

It was a pleasant garden, 

And down the bright moon shone 

On the ripples of the fountain, 

And we two were alone. 

We gather’d the crimson roses, 

And cast them on the stream; 

And fame that could not perish, 

Was our hearts’ impassion’d theme. 

To his lyre’s enamour’d music, 

My minstrel words replied — 

A life of bright elysium 
Was that hour by the fountain’s side. 

Oh! time and death and sorrow, 

That the heart should be your slave ! 

There’s snow in my auburn tresses, 

And he is in the grave ! 
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• BY JAMES WYATT. 

(Author of “ Scenet in the Civil Wars," Ac.) 

CHAPTER III. 

In the last chapter we left the barons, Wahul and Rad well, exercising a somewhat 
constrained civility towards each other, after the great convocation at Bedford; Rad well’s 
deportment hawng latterly increased some suspicions in the minds of Arthur’s friends, 
who had already attributed Arthur’s disappearance to him. 

On the day following the entertainment at Wahul, the worthy baron and his friends 
proceeded to the adjourned convocation at Antehill. Upon their arrival they found 
many nobles and knights assembled at the Moot House, and shortly after the sheriff 
opened the meeting. Earl Beauchamp then stated that he had received letters from 
court, informing him that the king would hold his levees at Westminster on the day 
named at the former meeting, in order to celebrate the anniversary of his ascension; 
the convocation therefore ratified the resolutions that were carried at Bedford, and 
confirmed the appointment of the retinue to accompany the- sheriff. 

Just previous to the conclusion of the affairs of the meeting, a surly knight, 
Thomas de Goldyngton, in emphatic and angry tones, protested against such an exclusive 
deputation, and inquired why the name of so important, and so worthy a noble, as the 
Baron Radwell, had been omitted? This was the signal for an uproar. Boteler, in his 
usual earnest and unguarded manner, turned round and taxed Radwell with urging on 
his friend, de Goldyngton, to raise a cabal, whilst he had not courage to put the question 
fairly himself. “Liar and miscreant !” with other fierce. epithets were now heard, and 
the right hand of each man was on his sword’s hilt. Sir Gerard de Braybroke, drawing 
his weapon, called upon Radwell to defend himself, and answer a charge made of being 
cognizant of his kinsman St. Amand’s death ; when the sonorous voice of the sheriff 
was heard above the cabal, — “ For shame, my friends ! Is it to be said that king Henry’s 
subjects in the shire of Bedford, aye, and the leaders too, cannot even attend a summons 
to prepare a document of fealty to him, without drawing their weapons upon each other? 
Shame on you! Never let this occur again for the honour of your shire!” Peace was 
again restored, and the assembly was finally dissolved. 

A large company then proceeded to Antehill castle, where they were nobly 
entertained; and at the conclusion of the feast the absorbing topic of Arthur’s mysterious 
absence was again and again discussed, but, of course, with some degree of caution and 
reservation, inasmuch as the Baron Radwell was of the party; and, for a time, as far as 
external appearances went, there was a show of courtesy from one to the other, as if 
nothing had occurred. Thus, for a considerable time, a check was put upon Boteler, 
who burned to express that which was rankling in his bosom ; and respect for the host 
alone prevented him. The subject was changed, and the elders of the company used 
some exertion to throw oil upon the waters that had already been troubled, and at length 
one of the party referred to the presentation of the address, and inquired what number 
of attendants each knight would have as the escort, when Radwell, with a sneer, sug- 
gested that they should go unattended, lest the squires and guards should divide the 
honour with their masters. Unable any longer to control himself, the headstrong 
Boteler shot a glance of fire at the speaker, and exclaimed, — 4r Aye — and be surprised 
and butchered as the brave St. Amand was; and loud calls indeed might be made before 
the assistance of the lord of Radwell was forthcoming.” In a moment the sword of 
Radwell was drawn from its scabbard; the example was as quickly followed by Boteler, 
and before the nobles could interfere, the weapons were already crossed, in defiance of 
the rites of hospitality. Wahul, pained that the event should have occurred at the 
festive board of his friend, seized Boteler, disarmed him, and desired him, as he valued 
his friendship, to curb his tongue; at the same time compelling him to ask a pardon of 
the noble hodt for the breach of hospitality he had just committed. This was no sooner 
asked than granted, and an attempt was made to reconcile the angry parties; but Radwell 
immediately flung his gauntlet on the floor, and challenged Boteler to test his courage 
by maintaining with his sword that which he had just uttered. Boteler picked up the 
gage, and accepted the challenge. The nobles stepped in, and endeavoured to effect a 
reconciliation; but both parties were determined on immediate revenge. The day had 
Vol. 8— No. 6—2 C. 
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considerably advanced, but they demanded instant combat; Boteler boldly and unequivo- 
cally accusing Rad well of a knowledge of the death of St. Amand; whilst he as fiercely 
retorted with all the opprobrious insults he could throw into language. Goldyngton 
as fiercely defended his friend Rad well, and called upon the baron to hasten the 
combat. 

The company thus unceremoniously broken up, left the castle, and proceeded across 
the park to a small vale at the bottom of the ravine, hard by the hamlet of Milbroke. 
No sooner did the parties arrive at this spot, than they took their standing, and Boteler 
again making his accusation, called upon his antagonist to prov# his innocence. 
Radwell, burning for revenge, stamped his foot upon the greensward, and answered the 
speech by fiercely striking at the sword-arm of Boteler, thinking soon to disable him ; 
but the movement was detected, and Boteler received the blow on his own weapon, 
which was as quickly wielded to the offensive, and alighted on the steel cap of his enemy. 
Without waiting^ for guard, oi^watd, or parry, they each laid on with the mqst savage 
spirit of revenge,— to say that the swords reeked with blood — that sparks flew from 
the clashing metal, would give but a faint idea of the fierceness of the struggle. For a 
long time it was impossible to tell which had the advantage, if any there Were. With 
foaming mouths, and eyes fierce unto wildness, did they, after a momentary pause for 
breath, return to the bloody struggle. Repeatedly did the lookers-on call upon them 
to desist for a time — the only answer given was a redoubling of their fierce blows at each 
other. Hacked and blunted, the swords were siill wielded with almost as much vigour 
as at the first. At length, vexed at his inability to exterminate his antagonist, Radwell 
raised himself, lifted up his sword, and with both hands grasping it, he planned a blow 
that must have inevitably cleaved the skull if it had there alighted; but Boteler, with 
the quickness of thought, stepped aside, and the blow well nigh threw Radwell on his 
face. Boteler seized the opportunity, and before the fierce baron could recover himself, 
thrust his weapon into his right side, and it passed through to the other. Radwell’ s 
sword dropped from bis hand — he staggered for a moment — his eyes rolled in perfect 
phrenzy, and then he fell heavily to the ground. The spectators ran to him, and raised 
him up, but he was helpless, and gasping fearfully. The lord Beauchamp called to his 
attendants to remove the wounded baron to the castle, but Goldyngton resisted the 
order, urging that he himself had a kinsman, a holy father, who lived in the cell of 
Milbroke, which was much nearer than the castle. The servants accordingly conveyed 
him to the cell by the side of the ravine', where they found the father Bernard. On 
informing him what had occurred, he led the way to the inner apartment, and directed 
them to lay the wounded man on his humble bed; the monk then went to call some of 
his holy brothers to lend their assistance. On his return with them, they proceeded to 
remove Radwell’s dress, and found be had received a severe wound. They applied 
remedies, and poured a cordial down his throat, which had the effect of partially reviving 
him. At intervals the medicine was repeated, and the poor wretch appeared to rally. 
The father then gave directions for the company to withdraw, and with the exception 
of Goldyngton, they all retired to the castle, where it was found that Boteler required 
almost as much assistance. He was conducted to a chamber, and his wounds were 
promptly dressed, and his wants w£re administered to by his friend Braybroke, who 
more than half regretted that he had not fought the battle on his cousin St. Amand’s 
account. 

The monks found that Radwell’s wound waa mortal, and father Bernard, after 
telling him as much, conjured him to prepare, for death. Up to this moment Radwell 
had borne the intense pain without shrinking, but upon learning that his very hours 
were numbered, his fortitude vanished, and he became as a child. Large tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and he shrieked in anguish. Feeling himself every moment growing 
weaker, but still making efforts to bear up against the faintness, be motioned the holy 
father to draw closer to him. The old man obeyed, and the wretched baron entreated 
him to give him his blessing and his prayers; the monk having so done, the baron, with 
feeble voice and gasping breath, told him that he had committed crimes a{ which his own 
soul now trembled. The father conjured him to confess his sins, and after an agonizing 
pause, the wretched man confessed the atrocities into which he had been hurried by his 
uncontrolled passions, and also told how he had treated St. Amand. ' He acknowleged 
that he jufetly merited his mortal wound at the hand of St. Amand’s friend, and had 
hardly breath to finish his confession, ere the cold sweat came upon him. Goldyngton 
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was called in, and Radwell made an. effort to speak to him, but his tongue was paralysed, 
he raised himself up from the bed, and the next moment his eyes became fixed and 
glassy, and he fell back, no more a participant in the restless scenes of this world. His 
friend had only time to witness his last struggle, and not to hear anything he had told 
the monk, who was prevented from telling hin in consequence of the spirit of revenge 
Goldyngton invoked upon the slayer. Although Goldyngton was a kinsman, he was no 
favourite of the holy father’s; he knew him to be a man of dark resolves, and one who 
would spate neither friend nor foe to work his own ends. Leaving him therefore in the 
chamber with two of the monks, the holy father took his staff, and bent his tottering 
steps to the castle. He sought for Boteler, and on being conducted to bis bedside, he 
told him of the. death of Radwell, and then proceeded to unbosom that which the 
sufferings of death alone could have extorted from the wicked baron. Boteler, in an 
ecstacy of joy at the probability of Arthur being still alive, kissed the hand of the good 
old monk, summoned his brother to the chamber, and acquainted him with what he had 
just learned. 

No sooner had the young Boteler heard the narrative, than he proposed going 
instantly to Radwell castle to procure Arthur’s- liberty. Without mentioning the affair 
to any of his friends, he mustered a small retinue and started. On arriving there, after 
a hasty ride, he informed the attendants at Radwell of the death of their master in 
combat. The intelligence completely paralysed the horrid old woman, and she became 
speechless. Young Boteler drew aside one of the armed men, and told him of the 
confession his late lord had made, and begged him, as he valued his own life and safety, 
to conduct him to Arthur’s prison; the man, finding no reasonable resistance could be 
made, called to the person who officiated as jailer, and having communicated what he 
had just heard, received the keys of him ; and the jailer immediately made his escape, an 
example that was readily followed by several others to whom he conveyed the news. 
The man conducted young Boteler to the vaults- — the door was soon unlocked, and 
Arthur expecting only his usual savage attendant, retired to the end of his cell. Boteler 
hdwever spoke to him, and when he saw who it was, he Uttered aery of delight, and ran 
into his open arms. Boteler, grieved to the # heart to find his friend so haggard and wan, 
led him to the bed and comforted him. *A thousand questions were asked by the 
released prf£nef, who could hardly believe it was a reality he was then experiencing. 
Boteler answered them as rapidly as he could, but entreated him to leave the hateful 
prison. Tears of joy ran down St. Amand’s hollow cheeks as he crossed the threshold 
of the prison; but after walking a few steps, his knees tottered from weakness, and he 
would have fallen but for the arm of his friend. With the assistance of the man, Boteler 
conducted him into the .hall, where some refreshments were provided; Arthur, however, 
could eat but little, his thoughts were engrossed by the delightful anticipations of 
meeting Eleanor again. Repeated inquiries did he make concerning her, and of the 
events that had transpire^ since his imprisonment. Whilst the friends were talking 
together, the door opened, and Braybroke entered; he had seen Boteler go off, and on 
learning of Radwell’s death, suspected where his friend was gone. Arthur sprang to his 
cousin, and again broke out in such ecstasies at his deliverance, that he had liked to have 
gone out of his wits. Braybroke wished him to attire himself, and go to Wahul, offering 
to precede him to prepare Eleanor and Lady Wahul for the intelligence of his being 
still alive. Arthur however planned a scheme for assuring himself of the constancy of 
Eleanor. He proposed that Braybroke should go to Wahul, and give the ladies some 
particulars of the late events, and contrive to get possession of his lute. 

Braybroke consented to the proposal, although not knowing the purpose of the 
scheme; he immediately rode across, and soon related all that had occurred in the 
absence of the baron. Then leaving the room a minute, he contrived to see E|eanor’s 
handmaid, and having sworn her to secresy, induced her to obtain possession of the lute 
which had beep found in the garden on the morning of Arthur’s absence, and ever since 
mournfully prized by Eleanor. Braybroke then took his leave of the ladies, and 
departed for Radwell. As soon as Arthur received his lute, he struck some chords with 
such a wild enthusiasm, that his friends were amazed at the sounds, and almost feared 
he would relapse into Ids former frenzy. His joy knew no bounds, and again and again 
did he pour forth his feelings in impassioned roundelays. At length, however, he 
disguised himself, and went across to Wahul. On reaching the castle, he entered the 
courtyard, and found that not one of the domestics knew him, particularly as his illness 
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and confinement had wasted him very much, and his countenance had been shorn of its 
ruddy colour and smiling expression during his severe febrile attack. He then com- 
menced singing, and accompanied hiihself on his lute. The maid ran in to her mistress 
to tell her of the beautiful music played by a strange minstrel. Eleanor came, and listened 
to him for some time, and he almost sank witl\ emotion; nevertheless his disguise 
succeeded as well as did that of Sir Guy of Warwick, under similar circumstances, in 
earlier days. Eleanor conversed with him, and he told her he had just arrived from 
Burgundy, and, beckoning her aside, asked if he was right in his suspicion that she was 
the lady Eleanor Wahul? She replied that he was right. “Then/’ said he, “ to you 
1 am commissioned to bear a message frpm a young knight, byname St. Amand, whom 
I met in my travels.” 

No sooner was the name mentioned than the maiden started, and, with cheeks 
covered with blushes, inquired eagerly when and where the minstrel had seen him. 
Affecting not to notice, her emotion, he replied, “In a far country, and he bade me 
search for you immediately on my reaching England, and learn if you bore him in 
remembrance; and if so, to present this amulet/' Arthur then produced the little 
token she had given him at their last parting. She seized it eagerly, and pressing it to 
her lips; with tears in her eyes, she oegged the minstrel to tell her more of St. Amand. 
Still affecting not to notice her great emotion, he said he should be shortly returning to 
that country, and would see St. Amand, and requested to know what message he might 
bear to him to assure him that his friendship was still esteemed. She eagerly replied, 
“Tell him that in Eleanor’s devoted heart his image has ever dwelt. But you are a 
stranger, perhaps you even now trifle with me — speak truly, by the hope of the future, 
how came you by this token?— where did he die?” Without further parley, he threw 
back his cap from his brow, exclaiming, “Lady, in reality, St. Amand lives, he is 
before you.” She uttered a shriek, and fell into his arms fainting, and he then began 
to reproach himself for thus tantalizing one whose affections were beyond all doubt. 
He called aloud for assistance, and when the domestics made* their appearance, they 
found their young lady in the strange minstrel’s arms; wondering at what they saw thfcy 
bore her into the castle; Arthur followed, # and quickly discovered himself to the Lady 
Wahul, who welcomed him with great joy and affection. Eleanor soo^ recovered, and 
nothing could equal her delight at the new discovery. Arthur bnefljftelated the 
cruelties he had undergone, and learned how Radwell had been repulsed at Wahul. 
He then stated that his good friends, Boteler and Braybroke, were waiting his return 
to Radwell; but the ladies would not hear of his going again to the scene of his former 
misery ; and we need hardly say he did not require much entreaty to stay where he then 
was. Lady Wahul despatched messengers to Radwell castle, ajid also to the Baron, 
and his friends, at Antehill, to acquaint them of the joyfiil restoration. When the 
messengers, however, reached Radwell, Braybroke sent them back with Boteler, and he 
went on to Antehill. On his arrival he told all that had ocqprred; how that he had 
seen Arthur himself, and that he was now at Wahul. Surprize and delight filled the 
bosom of every one present, and young Boteler being now nearly convalescent, they 
proposed proceeding immediately to Wahul, and the good Baron Beauchamp begged to 
be allowed to join them. Never was a more joyful journey taken by a party. Fifty 
times was Braybroke obliged to tell his tale over, and even then, questions poured in 
upon him. At length, after about two hour’s ride, they reached Wahul castle, where 
they were all enabled to test the accuracy of the statement they had just heard. Arthur 
met them at the portal, and the Baron, with tears of joy in his eyes, sprang from his 
horse, and embraced him most affectionately. The greetings all around were such as 
to assure Arthur how sincerely he was regarded, and the company did not seem to 
contain a single unhappy person. A splendid entertainment was. provided, and the 
roof of the great hall resounded with the acclamations of joy and welcome. The baron, 
in the course of the evening, turned to his daughter, who was looking on gravely, and 
playfully told her he supposed she was regretting the death of her rich suitor, rather 
than rejoicing at the restoration of their young friend. Eleanor only blushed a reply, 
and this the baron well understood. Soon afterwards Lady Wahul rose from the table 
to retire for the night, and Eleanor accompanied her. As soon as they had left the 
room, loud and boisterous jokes were passed upon Arthur for his dulness now the lady 
was gone. The wine cups passed round, and in the 'plenitude of his enthusiasm, the 
old Baron Beauchamp called on his friends to pledge the knight St. Amand, and his lady! 
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Loud cheers and bursts of merriment followed this sally, and they all stood up, shouting 
till the very walls vibrated. Again, and again, did they pledge the intended bride, and 
so deeply did they all drii^k, that when, where, and how they finished, very few of them 
could tell; and the castle bell tolled an advanced hour of the morning before the great 
hall was empty. 

When the company arose in the morning the Baron Beauchamp found out Lady 
Wahul, and questioned her relative to the hopes of the young people. He found that . 
all scruples on her part had been removed; and calling the baron to them, he proposed 
that Eleanor should be united to Arthur immediately, and before they went to West- 
minster with the addresses; adding, that he and Sir Thomas Brounflete would request 
the king to confiscate Radwell’s estates, and then make a grant of them to Arthur, who 
should be present to offer his allegiance. The plan met with the entire approval of the 
baron and his lady ; and the venerable Beauchamp then acquainted Arthur with what 
had passed. The youth was overwhelmed with joy at the disinterested kindness of his 
old friend, and of course most readily fell into the arrangement. At length, on the 
subject being referred to the company, it was decided that the nuptials should be 
celebrated on the third day from that time. Great rejoicings and preparations were 
thereupon made throughout the intervening period, and on the appointed* morning, 
early, the company were awoke from their chambers by flourishes of trumpets and other 
signals of the approaching festivities. The nobles and knights assembled at the break- 
fast, but the ladies did.not appear; they held another party in the state room, where 
they received the lddy visitors who had been invited from all parts of the shifre, to grace 
the ceremony with their presence ; and the whole castle was one continued scene of 
bustle, joy, and delight. It would far exceed our limits to tell of the immense prepa- 
rations of roasted venison, stewed fishes, baked meats, game, capons, pasties, &c. &c«, 
that were then made.- But the most bustling figure of tliis bustling scene, was the 
kind-hearted old Baron Beauchamp ; insisting upon making all sorts of arrangements, 
he called upon the young ones to help him in his plans. He schemed that a great effect 
should be given by the bridal party, and as the church was only a stone’s throw across 
the road, he determined to arrange so that the procession should be more pleasing to 
the view. He accordingly planned that the party should leave at the west-side of the 
castle, wind round the hill, and come up to the church on the other side. Sir Edward 
Burgoyne smiled at the plan, saying, that the baron had improved the road to church, 
by making them go a quarter of a league to get to that which might be reached in a hop, 
step, and jump; adding, laughingly, that he was determined to make the young people 
appreciate their happiness the more, by detaining them longer from it. A burst of 
laughter succeeded, and Wahul patted his old friend on the shoulder, and told him that 
as he had usurped his prerogative in one instance, he should throughout, and give his 
daughter to her anxious lover. 

Soon after the feast had ended, instruments of music played, and the bells of the 
church sent forth a merry peal. The doors of the castle were flung open, and six 
trumpeters blew a blast as a signal. Then came forth a herald, bearing a coat charged 
with the arms of Wahul, quartered with those of Burgoyne and Lancaster, supported by 
two gentlemen, holding staves tipped with silver. Then followed twenty-four gentlemen 
at arms of the bodyguard of Wahul, in couples; and the rear was brought up by the 
holy father Andrew. Behind him came the beautiful Eleanor, leaning on the, arm of 
Lord Beauchamp, who tripped along as nimbly as if his years numbered a score, 
rather than four score. Eleanor was attired in a tight-fitting boddice of bright blue silk, 
over which was a sleeveless jacket of crimson velvet, embroidered, and trimmed with 
white fur. The skirt of her gown was parted some length up the sides; the front was 
held up by herself, and the train by the ladies, which displayed an under-dress of white 
satin, beautifully embroidered in gay colours, representing various flowers. The gown 
was of blue, as the boddice, and was embroidered, and also powdered with pearls. On 
her head was placed a small cap, like a coronet, with a border of minever; and her hair 
hung over her neck and shoulders, and far down the bgck, in an infinity of tresses, 
curled by nature herself, in a style of elegance that laughed to scorn all artificial attempts 
of fashion. Her girdle was broad, richly-embroidered, and ornamented with jewels of 
great rarity. This was the united production of the lady-trainbearers, and was presented 
that morning to Eleanor, in her chamber. Bridal knots of crimson ribbon were attached 
tothc lady’s shoulders, terminated by points of gold. The train was many yards in length, 
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and was held by the ladies, Burgoyne, Mordaunt, Brounflete, Asscheton, Wayte, 
Tulles worth, Braybroke, Curleys, Bray, and Saltier. Then came the Baron and Lady 
Wahul, and their friends from Luton, the Earl, and his pretty daughter, the Lady Maud, 
Eleanor’s young friend; following these, came mote than a hundred ladies of rank and 
beauty, most sumptuously attired. Six trumpeters i'ollowed, ushering a herald, who 
bore a shield, with the arms of St. Aanand emblazoned upon it. Then came twenty- 
'four gentlemen at arms, and after them walked Arthur himself, supported by Sir Edward 
Burgoyne, and his cousin Braybroke. He was attired in a short blue satin tunic, fastened 
up the middle with rich gold buttons; the sleeves were full and long, opened at the wrists, 
shewing a fine white shirt, with the sleeves gathered up, and ornamented with mn 
embroidered wreath in silk and tissue. Over all was a rich crimson velvet cloak, fastened 
round the neck with a golden- hook and eye-hole; the cloak was trimmed with fur, and 
and the comers worked with gold. His belt was also embroidered, and held his golden 
hilte;d dagger and pouch. Long hose, of red colour, and embroidered shoes, with long 
turned-up peaks, terminated the costume. He walked uncovered, having a red hood-cap 
in his hand, and although the new iqonarch had introduced the fashion of shaven crowns, 
yet Arthur still wore his hair long and flowing. Round his neck was a massive gold 
chain, to which was attached a golden fire-ball, his cognisance. We have been somewhat 
particular in describing the costumes, in order to give our readers some idea of the 
gorgeous manner in which such ceremonies were conducted in those days. The cloak 
train was borne by Lord Bray, the Botelers, Faldo, and others, to the number of ten. 
Then came* about six score of worthy knights, and men of rank, in the most costly 
dresses of the period; and succeeding them was a whole army of yeomen retainers of 
the various nobles, in hoods and coats of bright green cloth. In advance of the party 
were twenty beautiful little girls of the adjoining villages, attired in uniform costume of 
pure white frocks, and tight red bodices; they carried baskets flowers, with which 
they strewed the path to the church. The whole length of t M way was lined with 
retainers and villagers, assembled lo witness the marriage of their favourite. 

On arriving at the church door, Eleanor was met by six young ladies of high estate, 
each of whom delivered a present to her. One handed a large bouquet of beautiful 
flowers; another a gold chain for the neck ; the third a jewelled ring; the fourth an 
embroidered pouch, or purse; the fifth an ornamental girdle -dagger; and the sixth a 
chaplet of roses and jessamine, intertwined with gilded leaves. The company filled the 
church, and the happy pair were conducted to the altar. Here father Andrew performed 
the ceremony, and Lord Beauchamp handed Eleanor to the bridegroom. At the 
conclusion, the old lord stepped up to the bride and kissed her, at the same time 
presenting her with a parchment roil, which ’afterwards was found to be a grant of one 
of his manors as a dowry for her. The ladies then crowded round her, and congratulated 
her in many fair speeches. The baron Wahul embraced Arthur, and, following the 
example of his old friend, ' presented him with the rolls of one of bia (host wealthy 
manors, and a grant of 500 nobles. The bridegroom then led his bride from the church, 
and the rest of the party returned to the castle in the same order, amidst shouts and 
other loud tokens of joy; and as soon as they entered the hall, the trumpeters blew such 
a blast that the roof fang again. The company took their seats at the table which was 
gorgeously set forth. Large silver chalices bore bouquets of scented dowers, and in 
different parts of the table were placed vases bearing large trees, in full foliage, whereon 
were ingeniously placed divers kinds of frnits for the guests to gather at their pleasure. 
The huge barons of beef, boar’s heads, brawns, joints of venison, choice poultry, game, 
stuffed pike, broiled tench, crackled bread, pa&ies, confectionery, sugar meats, and 
luscious fruits, were beyond onr poor powers of description. The very wine cups were 
filled to overflowing, and the wassail bowl was fifty times replenished. In the court- 
yard a temporary roof was erected,, and the same bountiful cheer was given to the 
retainers, villagers, and all who chose to come and participate in the rejoicings. This 
was one of the very few good features of feudalism, and shewed that in those days the 
powerful had, upon some occasions, a little good feeling towards the poor; an example 
we would like to see followed in the present (lay to a far greater extent than it is, and 
in a very different form to the patronizing, condescending style, now so very prevalent 
wherein fashion Is more conspicuous than feeling. 

A repetition of these rejoicings was given for several days with great spirit, until * 
the arrival of the period fixed for the deputation to wait upon the king. It was then 
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arranged that Arthur should join them . Accordingly, on the 26th of October, they assem- 
bled at Bedford, and then journeyed on to London, which they reached on the evening of 
the 27th. Haying rested at the palace of^ Westminster, they attended the morning levee of 
the sovereign, which he was accustomed to hold at an early hour. , Having been apprized 
of the intention of their loyal visit, Henry descended from his chair of state, and advanced 
to meet them as soon as they were ushered into the presence chamber, gracefully lifting 
from his head, the velvet cap <?f maintenance. The knights fell on their knees, but the 
king cordially embraced them, and desired them all to rise, with a courtesy and majesty 
which convinced those who had never hitherto seen him, that it was no man of common 
mind and character to whom they came to do homage. The worthy sheriff again went 
upon his knee and presented the address ; and as soon as he had finished, Henry unclasped 
his purple cloak, and laid it upon the" shoulders of the sheriff, exclaiming, “Heaven 
condemn us if ever we forget so much loyalty. Oh, worthy subjects ! each well-befitted 
to be a monarch; of you, let us ever, for the future, ask for counsel, and may we never 
lose sight of ‘such affectionate preservers of our person and state. In the midst of so 
much disaffection in our realm, it is most encouraging, and truly soul -comforting, to 
find such faithful hearts and nervous arms to protect our throne. Aided by you, and 
your fellows, and by God’s assistance, we will wield the sceptre of England with this 
strong arm, directed by this faithful heart, until all disloyalty and affection shall be 
banished from our dominions. Cousin Burgoyne, we are right glad to see you, and 
esteem this advance of homage on your part as most acceptable. We greet you with 
that love which should sway the bosom of every heir of the good Lancaster.” And so 
saying, he raised the sheriff from his knees, and advancing to Burgoyne, he most 
cordially embraced him. Two nobler forms never met. 

After the first salutation, Burgoyne presented each of his friends to the king, who 
received them with much courtesy ; and, on coming to Arthur he briefly related the 
treatment he had received at the hands of Radwell, adding “And know, my liege, that 
England possesses not a nobler nor a gentler knight than he who now kneels to bis sovereign, 
to whom he will ever give due fealty, and whose person he will ever defend.” As Arthur 
knelt, the king placed his hands upon hint, and in warm terms expressed his delight to 
know so worthy a youth. He immediately ordered the scribe to record the confiscation 
of Radwell’s estates, and then make out a patent granting them, with the title of baron, 
to Arthur. Overwhelmed by the generosity of the king, Wahul fell down at his feet, 
and joined Arthur in his acknowledgments, but the king desired them to rise, and 
accompany him to the banquet which was already waiting for them. They proceeded to 
to the hall where they saw the newly-wedded queen, the matronly, but still beautiful and 
elegant Joanna. As soon as the nobles and knights entered, the king, with his easy 
manners, made them known to his consort, who as readily,* and perchance with more 
grace, welcomed the noble visitors. The queen, at this time, had arrived at that period 
of life when the romance of youth has passed away, and a high toned elegance usurps its 
place. She had a style of beauty in perfect keeping with her mind, and the united 
attractions of the two were far too powerful to fail of making an impression upon the 
accomplished Henry. But not alone on.hira was her power so omnipotent — even in 
the galaxy of splendour which then pervaded the British court she shone in the ascendant, 
not merely that she had the highest position in point of precedence, but that her charms 
were more commanding, and her accomplishments superior. Others might be beautiful, 
but every feature of the hfillant Bretagne was rendered doubly attractive by the sunshine 
of intellect which'gleamed through it. That Bhe occasionally acted a part, we admit, but 
she seems to have done it with so much ease and grace that few could discover a partial 
want of sincerity; and those who did, only admired her the more, as they knew it 
proceeded from a desire to make peaceful and pleasant that which had been so discordant; 
and that it proceeded also from a policy generated by bard experience in courts, and a 
deep insight into the human heart. She found her present husband a far more brilliant 
man than the Duke of Bretagne, her former one, but her acute knowledge of human nature 
convinced her that even with this powerful monarch she could exercise as much control, 
if her influence were judiciously applied ; and to her immortal credit be it spoken, her 
influence was used to raise the monarch without degrading the man — to make him a 
being yet more worthy of her lofty but generous pride. What wonder, then, that such a 
woman obtained so powerful a hold over not merely the king, but the whole nation? 
She was proud of her husband, proud of her position — but it was not the pride of s 
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vulgar mind; she had a fond ambition to make a brilliant monarch, and a brilliant 
country, the admiration of the world. She knew they both possessed the elements, and 
that these elements only required some power to direct them, she therefore became the 
master-spirit to put them into action ; and troubled and difficult uk was this reign, yet 
admired and feared was powerful England, and that mainly through the instrumentality 
of a woman. 

When the nobles were introduced into the presence pf the queen, they were struck, 
nay, enchanted with her appearance and demeanour. A feeling of pride glowed in each 
person's bosom that the really noble woman before them was their qneen, and more on 
account of her mental endowments than of her high position. Instead of a sober matron, 
the subdued widow of Bretagne, as they expected to see, they found “a majestic and 
graceful woman, in the meridian glory of her days, with a form of the most symmetrical 
proportions, and a countenance of equal beauty."* Her dress was of the richest kind, 
yet there was absence of .gaud ; and the few ornaments she wore were chaste enough ; l)tit 
the richest ornament she displayed was the double cluster of curls, allowed to fall upon 
her shoulders and bosom, which were displayed, doubtless on account of their surpassing 
form. A crimson jacket fitted tight to her body, but gathers and folds innumerable sprang 
from the waist and terminated in an ample train. The jacket was sleeveless, and her 
finely-rounded arms were bare, and had only armlets of gold fillagree, in keeping with the 
gold chain upon the neck. A rich fur-trimmed mantle covered her back and shoulders, 
and was fastened on the neck by brooch clasps. On the top of her head, and rather 
inclining backwards, she wore a small golden crown; but without this emblem the 
visitors would have immediately recognized her, from all the rest of the beauties, as the 
queen. They advanced to do their homage, and she received them with surpassing 
grace, and putting her hand into that of the Baron Wahul, she led the way to the 
banquet. 

On the following morning the party took leave of their majesties, and proceeded 
to Bedfordshire. After a hasty journey they arrived at Bedford, and there separated for 
their several homes. Arthur and the Baron Wahul proceeded instantly to the castle, to 
acquaint the ladies of their good fortune and brilliant entertainment at the court; and 
in a few days Arthur proceeded to Radwell castle, and formally took possession, amidst 
the congratulations of all who knew'him.f 

After a long and happy career, the good old baron and his lady were severally 
conveyed to the tombs of the Wahuls, and their estates passed to Arthur *nd his 
beautiful lady who passed through the remainder of their days in as felicitous a manner 
as can be experienced in this world. 

Time, the eternal ravager, has now swept all away that then existed in brightness 
and splendour — Wahul castle has been demolished, and an unsightly brick -building has 
usurped its place; and even the very name itself is altered, and spoiled, and become 
degenerated into "Odell." Radwell castle has shared the same fate, but its site is still 
pointed out, as is also the print of the wicked Baron Radwell’s hands on the church of 
Odell, made when his evil spirit tried to overturn the sacred building to prevent the 
marriage of his happy rival. The old people there also show the pond, at the corner of 
which is a deep pit, wherein the wicked spirit was exorcised by twenty priests, and was 
closed in by an immense stone, which he is enabled by dint of pertinacious and untiring 
exertion to remove once in a hundred years, and thereby effect his escape ; but by some 


* Agnes Strickland. 

t Near the site of this castle the visitor may see a peculiar bend of the river, where the stream 
has been diverted from its original course. This was occasioned by the spirit of the wicked 
Radwell, who, jealous of his rival having surmounted all his troubles, and supplanted him with the 
fair Eleanor, as well as in his own castle, obtained the ever ready assistance of the Evil One in an 
infernal scheme for the destruction of the newly. wedded pair. The plan was to stop the river in 
the night, until a dam of water was obtained sufficient to swamp and drown all the Radwtll 
domains. The two wicked ones went to the spot by night, armed with the tempter’s charmed* 
spade ; their power was, however, limited to three spadesful of earth. They dug the first by Sharn- 
brook, and it was so large that the hole is still pointed obt; when the earth was thrown into the 
river, it filled up the middle like a large island. The second was dug from Milton, and was equally 
effective, leaving only a small outlet for the stream on one side. The thjyd was taken from 
Pavenham Hill, and would have done the business; bat just as they were raising it, the haft of the 
spade broke, the lump fell back into its former place, and the wicked spirits were frustrated. 
Portunatcly there was a charm at this spot; a devotee who had been to the priest the day before, 
had kicked against a stone and tumbled down, breaking his bottle of holy water in the fall. That 
saved Radwell. 
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means be is invariably exorcised back again before he can do farther mischief than 
make some of the cattle run themselves to death — affright females by darting across 
their path-r-or thunder in the village alehouse until the inmates are afraid to go to bed, 
and the whole place is in arms. Last year his time had again come, when, ofxourse, ha 
paid a visit; and in spite of the great exertions of the justices, aided by a detachment of 
the rural police (one of whom followed him through the ceiling into the room below,) 
be, continued to thunder through every wall, floor, and partition of the ale-house, paying 
no respect whatever to persons, for several weeks; until by some unknown agency ha 
was again quietly exorcised for another century (unless some person is imprudent 
enough to let him out by removing the stone) when probably his wicked visitation may 
fee as faithfully recorded by another visitor to WahuL 
Miaiikn Queen Lodge , Bedford. 


TWO ERAS OF A POETS LIFE. 

BY MISS CELIA MOSS. 

(One of the Authors .of “ Early Efforts,” “ Homan te §f Jewish History,” Ace. Ate.) , 
FIRST ERA. 

’Twab night, and a light was gleaming 
In the poet's wretched room, 

Through the broken lattice streaming, 

Rendering more deep surrounding gloom. 

And there he sat, his high pale brow 

• Illumined by the fitful glow 
The dying candle faintly threw. 

Tinging it with an unearthly hue; 

And many a thought of care and unrest 
Was at work within that young poet's breast; 

For she who had left her home to share 

His hopes, his joys, his grief, his despair. 

Was beside him then, but her beauty was dim. 

And oft the tears in her eyes would swim, 

Though a smile decked her lips when she spoke to him. 

A lovely hoy lay on her knee asleep. 

And oft the mother turned from it to weep; 

For she had felt her heart grow cold, 

When gazing on his forehead fair. 

And inly shuddered to behold 

The marks by famine printed there. 

44 I hunger, mother," faintly cried the child, 

* As, with a start, he raised his little head; 

** Nay, be not angry," and he faintly smiled, 

“You won’t refuse your boy a crust of bread." 

She wildly clasped her, hands, but could not speak, 

While her hot tears fell scalding on his cheek. 

And he, the gifted father, who had dreamed 
Such glorious dreams a 9 genius only knows, 

.Had never, *in his darkest hour, deemed 

That he should live to hear such words as those. 

• Oh ! ye who rest in fortune's ray secure, 

Who never knew the curse of being poor, 

Who never heard your famished children cry, 

• Unable to relieve their agony; * 

• Who never watched the rosy cheek grow pale, 

.The dimmed eye tell starvation’s bitter tale, 

Ye cannot dream the agony that thrilled 
Those parents, as they watched their dying child. 

Yol. A— No. 6 — 2 D. 
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He had striven hard, God only knows how hard, , 
Worked night and day, and yet the scant reward 
That paid his toil/ was not tyiough to save . 

His only infant from a parish grave. 

And all that night, with cries that chilled the blood. 
The starving child eAtreated loud for food; 

Bread, give me bread, were the last words he spoke, 

* And died just as the light of morning broke. 

She perished too, the young and lovely mother. 

And he was left alone, he had no other 

To love. or cherish, none for whom to strive, 

None for to cling to— why should he survive. 

To feel the bitter curse of loneliness, 

Without one hope to soften his distress? 

SECOND ERA* 

• It was a stately chamber, and 'the walls 

Were hung with trophies of the painter’s art; 
Titian, Correggio, Rubens, and RafFaele's, 

To deck that gorgeous room had done their part. 
And there were sculptures from those sunny lands 
Where poetry and statuary had birth, 

Which, scarcely seeming formed by mortal hands. 
Gave their sculptors immortality on earth. * 
Lamps from the fretted ceiling hung, 

A rich light through the chamber flung. 

While glittering gem and varied flower 
Lent perfume and brightness to the hour. 

The sons of genius, the noble and proud, 

Were assembled there, and a joyous crowd 
Of the young and the lovely beings who smile, 

Might the hearts of the coldest and sternest beguile. 
But while they praised that glowing scene, 

Sad were the thoughts of their host, I ween; 

He passed the rich treasures of east and west 
With a careless step and a troubled breast; 

He paused not to gaze upon flower or gem, 

• Little he recked the possession of them ; . 

No painting attracted his wandering eye, 

And heedless he passed those fair scupltures by ; 

He was chary of speech and moody of mien, 

But ill befitting so splendid a scene; 

Yet all gazed on him, for his was a name 

• That was circled round by the laurels of fame ; 

A poet and painter, the works of his art 
Partook of the sadness deep shrined \in his heart; 

’Twas said some memory of early care 
Darkened his soul, and left its shadow there; 

Some spectre of the past, that still had power 
To gloom his spirit in its gayest hour. 

He had been a wanderer, many years, 

From the bright land of his birth, 

With none to share his joys or cares, , 

His sorrows or bis mirth. 

He* had drank of Castaly’s living waters, 

He had gazed on Grecia’s dark-eyed daughters, 

He had wandered by Italia’s shore, 

But for him the joys of life were o’er. 

* * * * * • 

Time passed, the lights were out, the guests were gone. 
The host was kneeling in a room alone. 
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A contrast to the one a/nid whose glow 
Of life and light he stood an hour ago. 

# Calmly and sweetly the moonlight shone 
On a large square picture, the only one ; 

It represented a mother and child. 

> Fair was her face, but, oh! so deep and wild 
Was the look of anguish pictured there, • 

You read in each feature grief and despair. 

The child seemed in its dying agony, 

Wasted and wan his cheek, his glazing eye 
Was fized upon its mother’s wistfully. 

Down the artist’s cheek came the trickling tears — 

As he gazed on that picture, the buried years 

Which had passetl since his pencil the painting had wrought, 

Came hurrying back on the wings of thought ; 

A weight seemed pressed on his burning brain, 

And he Uved o’er that terrible night again; 

And again he heard that death-shriek dread, 

Of his starving child— 'bread, bread — give me bread! 


ODD FELLOWSHIP IN FRANCE. 

OPENING A NEW LODGE AT RODEN, IN NORMANDY, AND REMINISCENCES . OF A 

JOURNEY THERE. 

BY THOMAS LANCASTER, P. PROV G. M. 

Having been officially engaged upon this pleasing mission, I feel that a few details, 
connected therewith, may not be devoid of interest to the members of our Order; 
relating as they do to one of the most interesting events connected with Odd Fellowship, 
The localities of which I have tb speak, have, I am fully aware, been frequently described 
by abler pens than mine ; but those descriptions may not have fallen into the hands of 
all my brethren, and mine certainly 'must, in some degree, be interesting to each of 
them, in consequence of their having relation to so important a matter as the planting 
the tree of Odd Fellowship in a region so far from its native soil. Despite the rapid 
advances made by our Order in Great Britain, and many other lands, it has ever been 
to me, and doubtless to many others, a matter of extreme regret, that we should have 
found so little success upon the vast continent of Europe; that the whole of that wide 
field should have been to us as a sealed book; and while our brothers, travelling in other 
quarters of the globe, could enjoy the comforts, or participate in the blessings of Odd 
Fellowship, yet, those who were only separated from us by a narrow slip of water, and 
a comparatively insignificant distance, were absolutely deprived thereof ; and it was, 
therefore, with considerable pleasure, that I accompanied my colleagues in office, in 
1643, in the opening of the £t. Peire Lodge, at Calais, and, upon that occasion, .1 
expressed my positive conviction, that our excellent Order, being once established upon 
the shores of France, and once acknowledged by the authorities, would surely prosper 
and would be found of inestimable benefit to the inhabitants and all connected therewith. 

My prophecy, with regard to its speedy advancement and increase, has early been 
fulfilled, by an application being made to our September District Committee, for a 
Dispensation to open a new Lodge at Rouen, in Normandy, wl)ich application was 
made to us from the Lodge at Calais; to the kindly assistance and advice of the officers 
and members of which Lodge, the Ord: r is indebted for the opening of the. Star of 
Normandy, by which name the gentlemen forming the new Lodge, wished it to be 
designated. The application was granted, and by a subsequent vote of the committee, 
I was honoured with the appointment to proceed to Rouen, to officiate at the opening; 
and 1 need not say that I received with considerable pleasure and gratitude, this 
additional proof of the confidence placed in jpe by my District. 

On Saturday morning, November 23rd, I left London by the Brighton Railway, 
en route , for Rouen, by way of Dieppe, and the only annoyance, or regret I felt, was, 
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that I had, by unavoiddle circumstance*, been .deprived of the company of several friend* 
who had promised to accompany me; my worthy D. G. Mi Bateman having actually hi* 
luggage packed, and passport provided for the occa.-iou, and yet was compelled to decline 
the anticipated pleasure the trip prorated to afford him. I therefore went quite alone. 
The day, however, was fine, and after parting with ray friends at the terminus, I went 
rapidly on, hailing the auspicious change in the previously miserable stite of the atmos- 
phere,* as a fortunate omen of the result of my mission. 

The transit from London to Brighton requires but little comment, being performed 
in about two hours. Whilst on the journey, I witnessed that truly English sight, a 
fox hunt. The hounds were in full cry, and ran well together; in fact, in sporting 
parlance, yoti might have covered them with a table cloth; and their music was 
exhilarating. 

An old Brighton fisherman was in the carriage with me from the junction with the 
Dover line, from whom I learned that he had left bis home on the preceding day, had 
broken his arm in France, bad left Boulogne after it had been set, and was now returning, 
having come by Fokeston that morning from Boulogne. His arm, he said, was doing well, 
and the old sailor seemed somewhat pleased with the very shortspace of time in which all 
these travels and events had been encountered. A slip of the earth, from one part of 
the rail, had occurred a few hours before we passed, but it occasioned us no inconvenience; 
hundreds of men were, however, congregated around the spot, who had but just com- 
pleted the repair as our train passed over it. When the train arrived at the Brighton 
terminus, the sun was shining brilliantly, as in spring, and the whole*own seemed alive 
with it# splendour. Equestrian and pedestrian passengers thronged the streets, and 
upon the new Steyne, and the Grand Parade, was a continuous line of many hundreds 
of aristocratic equipages, filled with splendidly-dressed ladies. At this period of the 
year, Brighton is in the height of its best season ; l say its best season, for, contrary to 
the usual custom of what are termed watering places, it has two, one in summer, when 
the London merchant, or tradesman, with his family, luxuriates in the balmy .sea 
breezes, and fine scenery that Brighton affords him ; and the other in autumn, or early 
winter, when, upon the departure of this cla*s, the Brightonians are honoured with 
the presence, and benefitted by the outlay of th*e aristocracy. The latter season is 
the most profitable ; and I was informed,' that so great was the difference in the 
expenditure of the two classes, that tarnished houses, which at that season were let at 
fourteen pounds per week, could, in the summer, be obtained for less than half that sum. 
ft of course, speak of first-class mansions; although rent, and indeed all besides, is 
exceedingly dear there.. It is a very handsome, and evidently, -a prosperous town. 
The shops are spacious and showy, the houses clean, and the streets, paved with red 
bricks, present a remarkable appearance to a visitor. The most conspicuous object 
in Brighton is the Pavillion, which, however, is now closed against the public, unless 
they have a special order; the reason assignee^ being the same unfortunate charge so 
frequently brought against our countrymen, namely, that they will not keep their hands 
from defacing any works of art to which they are admitted. The Chain Pier is a very 
handsome and well-known structure. Passing down High Street, and along the 
Steyne, and Cliffs, I made my way to the usual resort of att Odd Fellow — the Lodge- 
house. The Brunswick Lodge, is now held at the Lea House, Middle Street, and, 
fortunately, I found there, P. G. Charinon, of that Lodge, by whose kindness I was 
speedily introduced to several of the past tnd present officers of that District, and a 
short time afterwards, as night drew on,*a snug party of about a dozen, was assembled 
to welcome me, including the G. M., C. S., and two P. G. Ms. of the District, and a 
cosy hour we spent, around a gqod fire in a neat little parlour, discoursing on that 
never-ending theme-r- Odd Fellowship The Order, I found, was prosperous at this 
tpwn ; but, though established upwards of twenty years, is yet but very imperfectly 
understood by the inhabitants. At seven o’cjock, escorted by Mr. Ancock, P. G..M., 
and relieving officer, and Mr. Philps, Prov. C. S., I left the house to proceed by the 
branch railway, to Shoreham Harbour, which I did, with some regret at leaving this 
peasant party ; and 1 beg to return my thanks to the gentlemen I have alluded to, for 
their kindness during my brief sojourn in their prdtty, but most expensive, town. 

The journey to Kingston harbour is a*very short one, a few miles only. Upon 
alighting at the station, 1 consigned my luggage, Dispensation, &c., to the ‘care of one 
of the attendants, who said it was his duty, to convey them down to the steam packet. 
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I thought this was exceedingly polite upon the part of the railway authorities, but my 
opinion was somewhat altered, when, upon arriving at the vessel’s side, sixpence each 
parcel was demanded in return for this politeness, which I paid him quietly, having 
no alternative. Not so a little irrascible Frenchman, who was returning home — he 
thundered out a thousand meres et sacre nom de Dim, upon the man’s head, for what 
he -thought was an imposition; but being in French, they fell harmless upon the porter, 
who certainly was not the guilty party. 

Our ship, the Menai, lay ready for her passage, and after one of us had attended 
to the safe stowage of our luggage, we found that there were yet some three hours 
before the time fixed for our departure, which was dependant upon the tides, and this 
interval we had to spend a^well as we could. . Accordingly we went to a house at the 
dock gates, called an hotel, but it proved not deserving this high-sounding name, being 
nothing but a common country qle house, and not the best of its kind. The time soon 
arrived for going ,oq board to secure our berths, &c., which is at all times the first thing 
to be done, as every, voyager well knows. This important point being arranged as 
satisfactorily as the circumstances would admit of; I* went on deck, and, enveloped in 
my cloak, solaced ftiyself with my Meerschaum travelling companion, (for I am addicted 
to the pleasant vice of smoking,} and watched the preparations busily made by the crew 
for our departure. The'paptain came on board — the ship bell was sounded — and the 
good ship, Menai, quickly but carefully left the harbour. Upon emerging into the open 
waters of the ocean, the whole scene was splendid. The moon bad risen, and cast her 
pale, mellow light, upon the water with a degree of splendour I have neveaseen equalled, 
except in the works of our first marine artists — the sea was smooth as glass, its surface 
undisturbed by a breath of wind, and only influenced by the restless motion so peculiar 
to itself — while a long bright row of light showed us the fast-receding town of Brighton, 
and Bearly Head, and its light too, were visible to us from the deck. 

I remained enjoying the scene, and the conversation of some of my fellow -passengers, 
for an hour or two, and then retired to my berth, where, making myself as comfortable 
as the five-feet-by-two box, the hard bed, and scanty covering would allow, I soon fell 
asleep, but in a shorf time after was awoke by the disagreeable noise made by some 
gentlemen in my bed-room, who were troubled with that unpleasant malady, sea-sickness ; 
so, pulling on my boots, I went on deck again, to avoid, if possible, the contagion, 
which I succeeded in doing. I found the crew hoisting the sails, as the captain found 
a slight breeze arising, of which he wished to have the benefit. After a short time I 
went below again, and as the noise had somewhat abated, I was soon in the arms of 
Morpheus. My slumber was of short duration, for one of the. crew, to avoid his watch, 
had esconsced himself in the berth above me; and being discovered he was dragged from 
it most unceremoniously by one of the mates about four o’clock in the morning. 
Aroused by the scuffle, I again went on deck, but the scene had greatly changed; the 
moop had gone down, and all was pitchy darkness above us and around us, except in 
our wake, where the vessel, in her passage through the waters, seemed to leave a track 
of living fire. The expected breeze, too, had come, and the ship, yielding to its 
influence, was rolling in the sea in a very uncomfortable way to a landsman ; and in trying 
to look out ahead I received a visitation from father Neptune, in the shape of a huge 
wave, that speedily sent me to my cabin, not quite so dry as I had left it. Again I 
sought my little cupboard of a berth, and slept till daylight, when I went on deck, and 
by a long dark line upon the water, At the* extreme point of vision, I found we were in 
sight of land. Ma belle France was the exclamation of our French passenger, uttered 
apparently ^ith heaVt-felt joy; and so it proved, for the low black line I saw was 
Dieppe, though still several miles distant. 

On reaching the harbour of Dieppe, which was from the state of the tide a work 
of some time and difficulty, the first thing that attracted my attention was an immense 
crucifix, placed upon one of the walls forming the entrance to the harbour, and upon it 
a full-sized representation of our Saviour, of the same proportion, and coloured to 
represent reality with a minuteness almost painful to look at; and iu the background a 
curious-looking structure, beating this .inscription , — Atribute de nation pour Is Grand 
Napoleon. I know not the legend attached to these effigies of piety and gratitude, but 
the effect upon the mind of the stranger visiting the shores of France for the first time, 
must be of a very peculiar and interesting kind. 

Upon arriving at the station assigned for the debarkation of passengers from the 
steam boat, two exceedingly fierce-looking douaniers, or custom-house* officers, cams 
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on board, and stationed themselves on 'either side of the gangway, to prevent ns taking 
any, of our luggage on’shore, until it had been*olf»tialiy examined by the custom-house 
authorities. By these gentlemen we were passed singly over the side of the ves&l to 
land, when .we found ourselves between a double line of gent-des-armes and douaniert, 

• whose swords, large cocked hats, moustachios and beards, hid a most formidable 
appearance. They intimated by a gesture, as we passed them, that we were to go on 
until we reached the bureau of \f. le Com/nisaire d? Act mi* , which we did, ift&viug, in fact, 
no other choice allowed us; as to escape from our armed line of guards was impossible. 

I need not say how repuguant all these proceedings are to the national feeling of an 
Englishman, who, accustomed at home to person .1 liberty of motion, feels unable to 
understand why he should submit to such a course, and is frequently disposed almost to 
resent what he feels to be ‘an invasion upon his rights. 

In the bureau, or office, we found the Commisaine seated in a sort of iron cage, 
through the bars of which we passed our pa.- sports, and after they wiere examined, we 
were, one by one, allowed to pass through the cage into another, where two bearded * 
functionaries, in uniform and with drawn swords, did us the favour of searching our 
pockets and persons, until they were satisfied we had nothing in our possession they 
conceived to be improper. This done, we were at liberty, and were conducted out into 
the street, and told to apply in a couple of hours for our passports and luggage. I at onoe 
went to the diligence office to secure my place to Rcmen, as I knew tliere was but little 
time to lose, as I must reach that place tbe same night, or be too late for the opening 
of the Lodge upon the next day. At the office I found sc gms-de-arme who politely 
told me that I must not take my place, or be allowed to leave Dieppe until I produced 
my passport, properly examined and passed by the officials of tbe government; I bad ' 
two hours to wait before this could be obtained, which I sjfent in surveying the ancient, 
but dirty and mean-looking, town of Dieppe. I walked up the main street, and although 
*it was Sunday, and high mass was actually being performed in the cathedral, yet there 
was an utter absence of all that qniet and decorum by which the Sabbath is distinguished 
in England — the shops wCre all open, the street hawkers were .pursuing their usual 
avocations, the bands were playing in the street for the mustering of the national and 
municipal guards,* and the artizans were each at work at their different trades as upon 
any other day. Dieppe appears to be remarkable for nothing in the shape of manufacture, 
unless it be for ivory carriages, most elaborate specimens of which art appear in 
the .shops, and are both beautiful in execution, and interesting in the subjects they 
illustrate. • • 

Dieppe is merely an old fishing town, and has only been raised from its original 
insignificance into a plaice of some importance, from the fact of its being the most 
convenient port for landing on the line to Paris from Brighton. The most important 
building in the town is the cathedral, which is a very imposing structure; it is evidently 
of great antiquity, and is esteemed by competent judges to be second to very few in 
Europe, in the beaut*ful proportions of the exterior. A party of us from the Menai 
entered, and witnessed the conclusion of mass, which was being celebrated by the 
choristers* and priests; it is an exceedingly interesting sight when witnessed for the first 
time, and cannot fail to impress itself upon the memory of the visitor. The solemn 
ohaunting of the choir, the sonorous tones of the priests, the loud pealing of the organ, 
together with the devotional attitude, and apparent piety of the congregation, altogether 
form a very remarkable scene. A shaven prie*t, in his long dark gown, accompanied 
by a sous ojficier of the town guard was going round the okurch, jcollecting alms from 
. the charitable, in a magnificent silver salver; they waited upon our party 8>on after our 

• entering, and I, having no French coin, gave them an English penny, for which I 
received a polite bow from the officier, ami a Oenedicite from the monk. In one part 
of the sacred building, there was a large number of those ladies, called by the French, 
/e# Sceurs de Charite , (Sisters of Charity) wuo are a body devoted by their professional 
vow to deeds of mercy and charity. 1 believe they are not nuns, although they wear 
their romantic garb. They are to be seen clothed in thq black serge gown, aqd sudw- 
wiiite coif, with a cross, formed of white linen, upon the breast, walking about every 
town in France, searching for those to whom their kindly ministrations can be servic^ble. 

• Ta.;y officiate as uurses at the bed of the poor man, and administer to him both spiritual 
and bodily comforts, and either in the public hospital, or the private dwelling, they are 
equally willing to give their assistance and attendance whenever requisite. I was informed 
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that they are mostly ladies of birth and wealth who thus devote themselves for life to 
alleviating the distress of their fcllow-creatures wheresoever they may find it; and I 
need hardly say that they are much and deservedly respected. . 

Upon leaving the cathedral, we all partook of breakfast at a French hotel, upon 
the Grand Place, where, for twenty-five sous, or one shilling English, wp had a plentiful 
supply of eggs, French bread, and most delicious coffee ; afrer wh:ch we proceeded to 
the office of M. te Commissaire de Polite, for our passport, and a3 we were not aware 
of the locality, though quite close to it, we requested one of the innumerable band of 
porters, and agents for the hotels, that haunt this, as well as every other landing place 
upon the continent, to show us the way. In five minutes his task was done, and I gave 
him a sixpence, which 1 fancied was good pay; but our French friend thought ,differently, 
and abused us in the French language most flatteringly for not paying him more, and 
at length when the police were called, he left us, remarking in the most complimentary 
style, that he could see we were only a “ pack of English t hit res 

M. le Commissaire took my passport from me altogether, telling me I should find 
it at my journey's end, and gave me in its stead, what they call a provisional passport, 
which would serve me as well in the interim; for this piece of kindness he charged me 
three-and-a-half francs; the payment of the monej appeared to ine to be the oply thing 
of any importance in the whole transaction. From thence I went to the custom house, 
to get my luggage searched. My carpet bag, &c., after being duly examined, and their 
contents exhibited in another iron cage, by me, to the proper officer, were allowed to 
pass; hut when I uncorded and unlocked the Dispensation, a vast discussion arose. 
The officer said it could uot be allowed to pass r as it belonged to a secret society ; to 
this I would not give way, and he then went for his superior officer. I explained to 
him the nature of the article, and after stating to him the fact of the authorities of 
Rouen and Calais having both sanctioned its use, he allowed it to pass; but upon opening 
the parcel which contained the books for the Lodge, *he pounced upon the printed ones, 
and insisted, in spite of al^my arguments, in detaining all the General and District 
Laws, List of Lodges, Almannck, Charges, Lecture Book and Supplement, until I 
produced or procured an order from the Minister of the Interior, to the effect that the 
laws regarding printed books shojuld not be enforced in this case. In vain I pleaded 
the importance of the cade, and showed the different conduct of the officer at Calais — 
and useless was my offer to pay f(?r them whatever he thought fit to chaige. He was 
inflexible; nor were they given up until I bad made the application he alluded to, and at 
least two months elapsed before the books were returned. He did, however, allow me 
to seal them, and I believe the seal was held sacred. 

1 was now in an awkward predicament. I had depended upon the conduct pursued 
towards us by the officer at Calais, and had taken no precaution agaimt such an event as 
ttis, which left me without book, card, or copy of any of the charges, or duties, required 
for opening the Lodge. The question now was, should I go on# or return for another 
set? If I were to return, I knew full well I could not be at Rouen in proper time, and 
I at last resolved that I would go on, and truft for the whole of the charges to a memory 
that had never failed roe. Fortunately, I have had to assist at the opeuing of nearly 
fifty Lodges, and always being careful to learn my charge, my confidence in my memory 
was riot misplaced, for on the next day I went through the whole of the charges without, 

I believe, a single material error.’ 

Having thus resolved to go on, I caught- up some of my remaining htggage, and 
essayed td‘ leave the custom house for the diligence office; but here again I was 
compelled to abandon my intention, for I was at once surrounded by nearly fifty porters, 
who seemed determined that I should not go, unless they carried my luggage for me, 
and I paid them for it. There was no alternative but submission, and these chattering 
gentlemen received about fifteen or eighteenpence of my money for what I could have 
done myself in five minutes ; and on arriving at the office I found, from the cleik, that 
I could not leave that day, as all the seats in the diligence were engaged. This I found 
Afterwards was a mere subterfuge, and only said that be might be enabled to ascertain, 
whether or not, I wanted to go particularly that day; he soon found I did, and recom- 
mended me to engage a post-chaise, and upon my going to inquire about oue, I was 
told the priob would be sixty francs, or nearly twelve times the sura I expected to pay. 
This, of coarse, was out of the question, and upon returning to the office, he, with much 
apparent kindness, told me that there was a place for which a deposit had beeu paid, 
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but which he would let me have, out of his great benevolence, if I would free him from harm , 
by paying, in addition to my fare, the deposit, which he said he should have to return. 
TTie rascal had laid his plan well, he saw I was in a hurry, and reckoned, safely enough, 
hat I would* not stand for a few francs — nor did I; and thus he got uearly double fare 
trom me. Having paid my fare, and seen my now reduced luggage safely placed upon 
the roof, I took ipy seat in the rotonde, or back seat of the diligence, at twelve o’clock , 
for Rouen, by no means sorry to escape from Dieppe and all its annoyances. The French 
diligence is pretty well known to be a clumsy, lumbering-looking affair, but still they 
are comfortable to ride in; and although the noisy driver, in his blue frock and wooden 
shoes, and the horses yoked together by ropes and chains, present as great a contrast as 
can well be conceived between it and an English stage coach, still it travels at a tolerable 
good pace, galloping, bpth up and down hills in a manner which few coaches could 
accomplish: This peculiarity is effected by an excellent contrivance in the shape of a 
small windlass, placed on the box, by the side of the driver, which gives him perfect 
control over the wheels ofHhe carriage without being obliged to stop to unskid tha 
wheels, as it is called in England, which, if he were to do in France, where there are so 
many hills, would be an endless task lor the driver. 

Th^ flat and uninteresting appearance of the country around us, afforded but little 
amusement on the journey to Rouen, nearly sixty miles. The fields are devoid of hedges, 
and all is flat and monotonous, except at the villages, where we stopped about each hotir 
to change horses. My fellow travellers were an American clergyman, and a French lady 
and gentleman, who were going to Paris; there was of course but. little conversation 
among us, and it was with no small degree of pleasure that about five o’clock 1 found 
vt.e had arrived at the ac/ro/, of duty gate of the old town of Roueo. This gate, which 
somewhat resembles a turnpike, and is guarded by a number of the town guard, is common 
at the entrance of all French town$, and the object of it is to prevent the entry.of any 
goods into the place that have not paid the actroi, or king’s duty. Here our way bill 
was carefully examined, and my passport was looked at; an j after the diligence had been 
weighed to ascertain that we had not more merchandise, or luggage, than the weight 
allowed, wejwere permitted to proceed. A short timejience, and, doubtless, the mode of 
travelling by diligence from either Havre, or Dieppe, to Rouen, will be disused, for the. 
rail road from Havre is progressing rapidly ; 1 was informed that si? thousand men are 
employed upon it. They have made already great advances, and, from time to time, 
we .caught sight of the stupendous work; now passing through a tremendous hill, now 
crossing a deep valley, and elevated hundreds of feet above the surface of the land. 
This* work, in common with others of a similar kind in France, is principally effected by 
British skill, and principally supported by British capital ! 

After entering Rouen we proceeded for near two miles, along a fink Boulevard, 
with noble trees upon each side, and laing principally upon the banks of the river Seine. 
On the one side were fine old houses, and upon the other wharfs, &c., and which, in 
summer time, form a beautiful promenade. At the time we passed along, it was dark 
and' the lamps were alight; they are poor miferable affairs, being only common glimmering* 
oil lamps, suspended by a rope between two trees, across the streets, through which 
our rattliug conveyance rumbled on to the Messageries Royals , in the Rue de Back, 
where we were driven into a court yard, and the iron gates closed behind us. We had 
there to claim our property, and wait until the obnoxious ipilitary attendants had 
again inspected them, and were quite satisfied that nothing of an improper nature had 
escaped the notice of their lynx-eyed colleagues at Dieppe, and then, but not till then, 
we were at liberty to depart. 

The day before I left England, my worthy friend and colleague, C. S. Roe, had written 
to our friends at Rouen, informing them of the time and manner of ray arrival, and I 
anticipated some one would have- met me to conduct me to their hotel; bat by a 
strange delay, the letter did not arrive until one day after me, therefore I found 
no one to receive me ; and then, for the* first time, I felt myself in some difficulty. 
All those with whom I had formed a sort of acquaintance upon the journey, had departed 
for their several destinations, and I found myself, on a dark night, in a strange land, a 
total stranger to all around me, and with a very imperfect.acquaintance with the language, 
full two miles from where I had to go. I endeavoured fo iiiquire my direction from the 
clerks in the office, but the reply was — non parlai s Anglais, Monsieur, and I, alas ! 
could scarcely ask them iu their own tongue, and certainly could not comprehend their 
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answers to my question; for tfie rapidity t)f utterance, and gesticulation of a Frenchman, 
soon put to flight the comprehension of a native of our more quiet-speaking land, until 
after a short stay with them, he becomes accustomed to it. As my Only resource, I waj 
compelled to employ one of the numerous band of gatyom, who were all the time almost 
fighting each other, and me too, for the possession of myself, and all belonging to me. 
The one who, by personal strength and stentorian lungs, at last gained the victory, was 
a tall powerful Norman, witlj an immense beard of sandy hair, a black patch over one 
eye, and altogether a most forbidding-looking sort of customer; however, he professed 
to know the way to M. Shipman, in Ihe Boulevard St. Hilairie, where I had to go, but 
I soon found he did not know it, nor could he speak a word of English. • I followed 
him for-near an hour, though certainly not w ith the most pleasant feeling, as may be 
supposed, for, although there was no cause for fear, still, a more perfectly helpless con- 
dition than mine appeared to be, had his intention been robbery, or violence, could 
hardly be imagined. I followed him over the dirty paving stones of Rouen, up one 
dark street, and down the other, until all knowledge of where I was had quite departed 
from me. I had my pistols in my coat pocket, and therefore was not quite defenceless ; 
still the fact of my having property of considerable value about me, made me somewhat 
anxious to arrive among friends. At last we met*an Englishman singing along one of 
the streets, who very kindly showed us the way to the house I wished to go to. On our 
arrival a fresh difficulty arose, for my well-featured guide demanded four fifties as much 
for his task as M. Shipman thought him entitled to. A full half hour the discussion 
waxed both long and loud, and then I learned a lesson more fully than I before had 
done, never to employ a Frenchman for any purpose, great or small, without first making 
a specific bargain as to the price of payment; the matter ended by his showering down 
upon my head a heavy malediction of liis hatred, of lea enfer Anglais , Sfc. ^*c. 

The journey over, and sealed comfortably in my friend Shipman’s snug bar parlour, 

I speedily forgot all its annoyance, while the hearty wdcome of M. Shipman, and his 
worthy son, together with the kind attention of his amiable daughter, left me no doubt 
as to my having 'fallen into most excellent quarters; and I may as well at once say, that 
the kindness of M. Shipman and family towards me during my stay at their house, fully . 
confirmed me in the opinion I first formed of them; for greater kindness and courtesy, 
or more liberal treatment, 1 never met with in my life, than I did from the tfhole of 
that worthy family, whom I that night met for the first time, and upon whom I had no 
claim or fight to expect such kindness. Nor do I recollect in my life any more tranquil 
or happy evening, than I that evening spent with M. Shipmari, his family, and a few 
friends and brethren whom the news of -my arrival speedily collected ardhnd us. The 
friendly glass passed cheerily round until near the hour of midnight, when we separated, 
big with the high intents for the morrow. 

Loydl Port man Lodge y North t. on don J)i strict. 

, . [To be concluded in our next.] 


SPRING. 


The thrush is lilting on the tall fir tree, 

The thorn is budding on its sunny side, 

And lowly harps the humble honey-bee, 

Where lovely flowrets half their beauties hide. 

In lowly meadow-land, by mountain side, 

Beauty is waking from her winter’s rest; 

• Fair Nature wears a look of modest pride, 

And Spriug comes singing from the sweet sdutli-west. 

Hail ! lovely Spring, that with all-cheering ray,' 

Doth wake the beauties of the early year, 

And make full half our sorrows fade away, 

Aqd cheering hope more beauteous appear. 

Come on, thou life-spring of the year, and be 
A season of delight to all mankind and me ! • 

S. SHERIF. 


North Shields . 
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MARY STUART’S FAREWELL T0 FRANCE. 

(From B^ranger.) 

Adien, dormant pays de France, 

Qa? je dois tant chertf ! 

Berceau de mon heureuse enfande, 

^.tlieu! te quitter c’est moqrir." # 


Bbautiful France! adieu, adie*u! 

Bust claimant of my heart, 

Where happy childhood’s breath I drew, 
’Tin death with thee to part! 

From thee, mine own adopted land, 

1 feel myself exiled! 

France! take my parting blessing, and 
^Forget not thine own child. 

Avail me nothing tears, nor prayers, 

* For storm 8 to bind me to thy shore ! 
With favoring winds the vessel bears 
Away — thy coast I see no more! 

When crowned ’midst those I idolized, 

The lilied diadem I wore, 

My lofty state they little prized, 

My .budding spring they valued more; 
That lofty state may still be mine, 

. Partaken -with the gloomy Scot, 

But, France! T wish no throne but thind — 
No love»but thine to sooth my lot. 


Love, and genius, and glory, 

Lighted all my summer days; 

But the clouds will gather o’er me, 
Treading Scotia's sterile ways. 

By omen sad — foreboding drear, 

Alas, e’en now my soul is bowed: 

In dreams the scaffold gloometh near — 
The lifted axe — the bloody shroud! 

Let Fate bring what alarms it may — 
Danger to dread, or loss to mourn— 

As in this tearful parting day, 

To thee will Mary Stuart turn. 

But Heaven! the vessel onward wends 
Sailing ’neath new ungenial skies! 

And now the night's damp veil descends 
To steal thee wholly from mine eyes. 

Oh, my happy childhood's cradle, 
Chosen country of my heart. 

Land of the true and beautiful, 

’Tis death with thee to part! 

Grose Lodge , Wheat hanutead. 



J. W. DALBY. 
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GLIMPSES OF LONDON AND WINDSOR. 

BY A. SCRIBE. 

Thk Englishman who has not seen London cannot be considered acquainted with 
the chief characteristics of his native land ; for in no other place can a knowledge be 
obtained of the genius, the wealth, and the commercial enterprise, which have raised 
England to its present supremacy. The facilities for travelling are now so numerous, 
and easy of attainment, that there will be few persons in the nineteenth century who 
will not have an opportunity afforded them, at least once in their lives, of paying a visit 
to the great metropolis. It had been my fate to be several time \ on the eve of visiting 
London, but circumstances, of one description or other, had continually occurred to 
prevent my journey, until the latter end of December last, when unexpected business 
occasioned me suddenly to depart from home. The morning was cold and misty, and a 
black frost lay on the busy town of Manchester, when, in company with a friend, I took 
my seat in the railway carriage, and flei away from the smoky atmosphere. We had 
not proceeded more than twenty milfcs when the face of all things appeared changed. 
The sun shone brightly, and the streams glanced along, as though they had set frost at 
defiance, and banished it from their vicinity. There is not, however, much leisure for 
observation or incidents on railways, and we hurried on until we came to the Birmingham 
station, where we had an interval of half-an -hour, and partook of an excellent dinner at 
the Queen’s Hotel, everything being promptly supplied, and at a reasonable rate. , Our 
only other place of rest was Wolverton, where we were allowed ten minutes to refresh 
ourselves in an elegant and cheerful room, which is fitted up by the railway company, 
and abundantly provided with~a variety of viands. Expedition is there the order of 
the day, and a bevy of pretty and neatiy-dressfd girls are on the alert to supply the rapid 
demands of the travellers. We arrived at the Euston Station about half-past-nine o’clock 
in the evening, and took a* cab to Goswell Street, where we arranged to sleep for the . 
night. It was in this street that Mr. Pickwick is described as residing with the widow 
of the lamented Mr. Bardell. We did not venture forth that evening, but spent a 
pleasant hour or two in the society of several intelligent gentlemen, whQ had assembled 
tQ meet my companion, whose coming they had expected. In the morning we com- 
menced our perambulations, under the able guidance of a worthy and esteemed friend, 
who had volunteered to be our conductor for the day. # 

The first object of note which was pointed out to ns was the flank of England, 
which lies a little to the north of the Mansion House. It is a vast stone building, of 
modern structure, and occupies an irregular area of eight acres. The various elevations 
are of the Corinthian order, selected" and adapted from the Sybyline Temple at Tivoli. 
There are no windows in the exterior, and light is supplied to the different offices from 
nine open courts within the square. The grand front, towards Thrgadneedle Street, 
extends to eighty feet in length, and in it is situated a noble gateway, opening into the 
court-yard, and leading to the great hall. 

The next building which claimed our attention was the new Royal Exchange, which 
occupies the site of the old one, considerably enlarged, and is at the south-east corner 
of the Bank of England. The first'building was fouhded by Sir Thomas Gresham, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was completed in November, 1567. It was then called the 
Bourse, and was dignified with the title of the Royal Exchange, by Elizabeth, in 1570. 
This edifice perished in the great fire; it was rebuilt by the city and the company of 
mercers, at an expense of i. 80,000, and was opened in 1669. The latter building shared 
the: fate of its predecessor, being entirely destroyed by fire on the 10th of January, 1838. 
The first stone of the present Exchange was laid with great pomp and ceremony by his 
■Royal Highness, 'Prince Albert, on the 17th of January, 1842. The west front is seen 
from a distance of 500 feet, and the triumphal arch has been expanded, and, as it were, 
rendered habitable by floors. In the south front four niches contain the statues of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, Sir Hugh Myddletoni and other worthier ,of the city of London. 
The dragon of London, the arms of London, the royal arms, and the Gresham arms, 
decorate different portions of the building.. The. interior, though larger, bears the same 
relative width and height as Guildhall; and the area between the porticoes has, within a 
foot, the same actuajl width and height with that of the Bourse, at Paris. Above is a 
cove, which gives great proportion and dignity to the interior hall, and by diminishing 
the exposure to the weather, (in aid of the porticoes) will be found a material advantage ; 
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and a middle course is. thus taken between opinions which approve or deprecate a 
covered Exchange 

The Mansion House of the Lord Mayor is a substantial building, of the Palladian 
style of architecture, but we were unable to obtain a view of the state apartments in 
consequence of the absence of his Lordship. As we proceeded to London Bridge, we 
obtained a sight of the Monument, which is situated in Fish Street Hill, very near the 
spot Where the greaMire commenced jn 1666, and which it was intended to commemorate. 
It is a Doric columu, 202 feet high, fluted, and surmounted with an urn of flames, 
instead of a noble statue of the reigning monarch, as wa> proposed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect. It was begiin in 1671, and completed in 1677, at an expense of 
jfc?14,500. It is now guarded at the top by iron railings, in order to prevent parties 
from precipitating themselves from it, as has lately been the case. When we arrived at 
London Bridge, we could perceive the Tower looming in the distance, and, though we 
intended to have inspected the interior,- we were prevented by want of time. From 
London Bridge we made our way to Billingsgate Wharf and Fbh Market, *and from 
thence to the new Custom House. This building was erected in 1814, and the water- 
front is embellished with columns of the Ionic orderi We afterwards visited Guildhall, 
where the chief business of the corporation is transacted. This was originally built in, 
1411, but sustained so much damage by the great fire, that it was rebuilt in 1669. The 
front has a Gothic appearance, and beside the western window of the hall, in the interior 
arestat oned the gigantic figures of Gog and Mago^, each above fourteen feet in height, 
said to represent an ancient Briton and Saxon. 

It has been remarked to me by an intellectual friend that nothing in lx>ndon came 
up to his expectation, except St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, though I cannot reiterate the 
sentiment, I must admit that I was more- gratified with this magnificent pile than 
anything which I saw in London. When standing beneath its lofty and capacious dome, 
a feeling of sublimity steals insensibly over the mind, and you Income forcibly imbued with 
the idea that the beings who have conceived and carried into effect such a mighty plan, 
must themselves have a spark of divinity, and cannot be identified with the creatures of 
soulless clay. The first stone of this superb edifice was laid on the 21st of June, 1675, and 
the building was completed in 1710; but the whole derations were not finished until 
1 723 In the reign of James Land Charles I., the body of this cathedral was the common 
resort of the politicians, the news-mongers, and idle in general. It was called Paul’s 
Waflc, nud is mentioned in the old plays and other books of the times. To give an idea 
of the immense size of the cross, we were informed, that upon the occasion of its being 
taken down to be repaired, it was found impracticable to convey it through Temple Bar. 
The interior of St. Paul’s resembles the plan of.the ancient cathedrals, consisting of three 
aisles, divided by piers and a/ches, and covered by a vaulting. 

*Near St. Paul’s is the New Post Office, one of the finest specimens of architecture 
in the metropolis. It was opened for public business on the 23rd of September, 1829; 
At the back of the Po>t Office is Goldsmith’s Hall, awerv handsome structure, in the 
Italian style. We next inspected the prison of Newgate, and several other buildings 
which we have not space to particularize, though well worthy of the visitor’s notice. 
-After dinner we strolled towards Temple Bar, the ouly city gate remaining, and marking 
the western extremity of the cityi It is closed against royalty, as a matter of form; on 
state occasions, and the sovereign can only enter on permission. The heads of traitors 
•were formerly spiked over Temple Bar. On the left liand, as you approach Temple 
Bar from the city, is the Temple, one of our most celebrated seats of law, and 
formerly the abode of the Knights Templars. It is a"great relief to escape from the noise 
and bustle of Fleet Street, and retreat for a few minutes into the precincts of the Temple. 
Here all is quiet and secluded, and you see nothing except at intervals a lawyer stealing 
silently in or out of his office. The law offices of the crown are situated here, and the 
eye is constantly greeted with names that stand high in the legal profession. In one of 
the courts *a fountain was playing, which had a delightfully soothing effect; and in another 
court was a solitary shop, tenanted Jjy a wig-maker, who no doubt monopolizes a con- 
siderable emolument. There is a church, too, within the Temple, which was founded 
by the Templars, in the reign of Henry II., upon the model of that of the Holy Sepulchre 
nt Jerusalem. The tombs of eleven Knights Templars are in the entrance of the western 
tower. The church is in a perfect and beautiful state, and is rcgaided as an object of 
great interest, being one of the first architectural studies in existence. The Temple 
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extends from White Friars, nearly to Essex Street, Strand, and has two halls, two 
•libraries, and airy gardens on the back of the Thames. Shakspere, in a 'beautiful scene 
in the first part of King Henry VI., (act ii. soene iv.,) has immortalized the Temple 
Garden as the place where the badges of the red and white roses, those baleful cognizances 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster, had their origin, and “under which the rival 
partizans of each lfne arranged themselves in the fatal quarrel that caused such tof rents 
of blood to flow.” The Earls of Somerset, Suffolk, and Warwick ; Richard Plantagenet, 
nephew and heir of Edmund Mortimer, with Vernon and another lawyer, are tlio 
characters introduced. Suffolk says — • 

“ Within the Temple Hall we were too loud? 

The garden here is more convenient*” 

Plantagenet plucks a white rose and Somerset a red one: this example is followed by 
their respective friends, and, after a threatening altercation, Warwick, speaking to 
Plantagenet, says — ' 

— 1 ” In signal of my love to thee, 

Will I upon thy party wear this rose : 

And here I prophecy,— This brawl to-d^y. 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 

Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” 

Whether Shakspere had any historical grounds for giving . this locality to the quarrel 
has not been discovered; but that he had traditionary authority appears evident, as in 
the same play, and following scene, the first keeper, in reply to the dying Mortimer, 

says — 

“ Richard Plantagenet, my .lord, will coifiet 
We sent unto the Temple to his chamber, 

And answer was return’d that he will come.” 

The Temple Gardena were formerly a fashionable lounge, and the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of a by-gone agd were in the habit of assembling there to flirt and talk over 
the scandal of the day. 

After leaving the Temple we took theopportunity of paying a visit to New Hunger- 
ford Market, which is situated towards the west end of the Strand, ^opening to the 
Thames. It is an excellent fish market, with* a good supply of fruit, vegetables meat, 
poultry, &c. Here we saw the New Suspension Bridge, which springs from the front 
of Hungerford Market to the oppposite shore, for the accommodation of*foot-passengers. 
Here are also piers, at which numbers of steam-boats touch to land and receive 
passengers. 

The Column in Trafalgar Square next attracted* our attention, on the summit of 
which is placed a statue of the immortal Nelson. Not far from Trafalgar Square is a 
fine equestrian statue of George III., cast in bronze. Opposite the Nelson Monument, 
at Charing Cross, there is another bronze equestrian statue, theffirst erected in England, 
of Charles I. It was near this statue that the unfortunate Drummond was assassinated 
by the lunatic Mac Naghten. Charing Cross is one of. the places from which the 
accession of a new monarch is proclaimed by the heralds. Northumberland House, 
the splendid town residence of the Duke of Northumberland, faces Charing Cross. The 
Admiralty Offide is in the neighbourhood, and also the chief military establishment of 
the country, the Horse Guards, the west front of which opens into«St. James’s Park, 
and is entered by an archway. Nearly opposite the Horse Guards stands Whitehall, or 
the Banqueting House, a portion of the intended new palace for the kings of England, 
designed by Inigo Jonds. It is now used as a chapel, wherein* service is performed 
every Sunday. It was in front of Whitehall, upon a scaffold erected for the purpose, 
that Charles I. was beheaded; having passed to the block through. one of the windows. 
Within the area, behind the building, is a fine bronze statue of James 1L, by Gibbons. 
Privy Gardens, anciently the private gardens of Whitehall Palace, are now occupied by 
several aristocratic mansions, including that of Sir Robert Peel. Opposite Privy 
Gardens, & little further to the? west, fs the Treasury, a modern erection by the late Sir 
J. Soane, on the site of the palace of Cardinal !Wolsey. In this the Home Office is 
placed. From this, extending to the entrance of Downing Street, in which are the 
official residences of the First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c., 
is a handsome new range of building, appropriated* fo tile Board of Trade, Privy 
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Council, &c. Turning to the left, at the end of Parliament Street, is Westminster 
Bridge, which crosses the Thames at Old Palace Yard, to the opposite shore in Surrey- 
Facing the west end of Bridge Street, tfoe approach to Westminster Bridge, is Great 
George Street, which leads into St. James’s Park, through Storey’s Gate. Though we 
passed a short time in this park, the season of the year, and our limited stay, prevented 
our noting its principal at tractions. Op the Parade, in front of tha Horse Guards,, are 
some curious pieces of aucient foreign ordnance. In the Bird Cagp Walk, extending on 
the south ||de of the park from Storey’s Gate to Buckingham Gate, is a range of 
barracks. At the western extremity of the park, and commanding a’ fine view of its 
plantations, stands Buck\pghaih Palace, the town residence of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. ' . 

From St. James’s Park we proceeded towards Westminster Abbey, the interior of 
which, however, we had not leisure to survey at that time. Near the Abbey were 
situated the two Houses of Parliament. The former House of Lords has been converted 
into .the House of Commons. What was termed the Painted Gallery is now appropriated 
to the temporary use ‘of the Peers. We were favoured with a view of the interior of thfe 
present House of Lords, a room of not remarkably large dimensions, the walls and s£ats 
of which are covered with seaflet cloth. At the upper end are three handsome chairs, 
for the accommodation of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Prince of Wales. The 
latter has not yet been occupied. The woolsack is merely a scarlet cushion, placed on 
a seat very slightly elevated, end capable of holding three persona. There are galleries 
for spectators. One portion of the room is reserved for the bishops. The ministerialists 
aud the opposition party sit on different sides, and the neutral members occupy benches 
in the middle. At a short distance frgm the woolsack is stationed a chair, it the head 
of a central table. This chair is occupied by the Earl of Shaftesbury, the chairman 
of committees. 

Another building that merited our particular attention during the day was Somerset 
House, which is situated on the south side of the Strand. Here are the Navy Pay Office, 
Stamps and Taxes, Legacy Duty, Poor Law Comraisoners, Audit Offices, &c. Here 
are also the apartments of the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
the Royal Geographical Society, the University of London, the School of Design, dec. 
And here, too, until the year 1837, were ^he exhibition rooms of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, now in the National Gallery, Trafalgar Sqtaare, Charing Cross. .The south front 
of this noble building is open to the Thames. In the centre of a quadrangle, opposite 
to the entrance from the Sjrand, is a statue of George III., with Father Thames as a 
river god at his feet. 

Having removed our luggage, we took apartments at the Swan with Two Necks, 
had Lane, a Short time agg one of the most celebrated coaching houses in London. 
The moment we entered the yard, we were struck with the appearance of the place, and 
the*galleries running round the house and its general features brought to onr minds the 
discription by Dickens 5f the first meeting of Pickwick and Sam Weller. . There is no 
doubt that this is the house which he had in view at the time he was writing. After we 
had secured our lodgings and refreshed ourselves, we proceeded to Drury Lane Theatre, 
where was represented Balfe's Opera of the “ Daughter of St. Mark," and a Pantomime. 
The Opera was splendidly got up and the groupings,* dresses, and. scenery were on a 
most magnificent scale. Tlie Pantomime depended principally upon the skill of the scene 
painter and mechahist, and like most productions of that class, at the present period, 
was very deficient in point and humour. 

Ou Sunday morning we travelled by the Great Western Railway to Slough, and 
from thence by omnibus to Windsor, which is twenty-one miles distant from London. 
The town of Windsor is irregulaily built, and the only evidence which it exhibits of 
the neighbourhood of royalty is the numerous announcements displayed by shopkeepers 
and others that they are patronized by Her Majesty and Prince Albert. The royal 
arms are every where to be seen on the establishments of the tradesmen, but their 
places of business are not by any means of first rate character. In the town itself 
there is nothing deserving' of particular note, the great objbet of attraction being the royal 
residence. Windsor Castle, which has been for centuries the abiding place of monarchs, 
is well-deserving the name of a royal* mansion, and fully realizes the most romantic 
ideas which can have beeq foyned of its vastness and grandeur. No views can by 
possibility give a representation^ its imposing appearance and immense extent. It is 
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erected on the summit of a hill, on the declivity of which stands the town, and presents 
a noble feature in the prospect for a number of miles round. A very important addition 
was made to the edifice by order of Queen Elizabeth, in the formation of a terrace on 
the north side of the Castle. This noble promenade (which was subsequently enlarged 
by Charles II., and carried round the east and part of the south fronts) is 1870 feet in 
length; it is .crowned with a rampart of free stone, and commands a finely varied and 
extensive prospect. On thg north side the view comprises the counties of Bedford^ 
Berks, Bucks, Oxford, and Middlesex, including Eton College, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Stoke Park, the river Thames, and several noblemen’s seats and villages. The prospect 
•from the south and east sides is more circumscribed in extent, but scarcely inferior in 
beauty, extending over the Long Walk, Windsor forest, and the Great Park, and 
bounded by the* richly-wooded scenery of the Surrey Hills. 

It would be utterly impossible, in a brief article like the present, to attempt a 
•discretion of all the striking features of the Castle, the most imposing of which is the 
Round Tower, which stands’ in stern and lofty grandeur, bearing on its summit the 
royal standard of England. The Round Tower suggests a long train of reflection, and 
is connected with many rt>mantic and historical. events. It was the prison of James I. 
of Scotland, the Earl of Surrey, and many othernoble captives. The whole of the pile 
is grand arid princely, and presents in every part somethiiig for the eye to rest upon 
with admiration. We had hoped to be favoured with a sight of the mistress of this royal 
abode, but, the day being cold and driziy, the Queen did not venture forth. The Castle 
is surrounded with fine walks and gardens, and opposite the private a'partments of 
the sovereign is one which abounds with fountains and statuary. 

After we had gratified ourselves with a view of the exterior of the Castle, we took 
the opportunity of inspecting the State Apartments, which had only been re-opened to 
the public a few days previously, in consequence of the recent* visit of the King of the 
French. Some of them were not yet exhibited to strangers, but the greater part of them 
were open to visitors. We entered by a door under a Gothic porch at the north-west 
angle of the’ upper ward, and ascended a flight of stairs, which conducted us to the 
Audience Chamber, the ceiling of which is painted by Verrio. The walls are ornamented 
with beautiful specimens of Gobelifl ta pastry, representing part of the stoiy of Esther. 
We were next shown the Vandyke Room, so called from its seing filled with paintings 
entirely the production of that great artist. We successively viewed The Queen’s Presence 
Chamber, The Guard Chamber, St. George’s Hall, The Bali Room, and Waterloo 
Chamber. In all of these we found many objects of admiration, but our enumeration 
n&fhem would grow tedious. 

On Sunday evening we attended Cathedral service in St. Gteorge’s Chapel, which 
may truly be agid to be that jfcrtion of Windsor most deserving the gaze of the stranger. 

A modern writer observes, “ The exquisite proportion, and the rich, yet solemn ornaments 
of the interior ofthis unrivalled edifice, leave an effect upon the mind which baffles descrip- * 
tion, — the broad glare of day displays the admirable finishing of its parts, elaborate as a 
cabinet, and yet harmonising in one massive and simple whole. The calm twilight does 
not abate its splendour, while it adds to its solemnity; as the “ storied windows” catch 
the last rays of the setting sun, and the cathedral chant steals over the senses, the genius 
of the place compels the coldest heart to devotion in a ten\ple of such perfect beauty?" 
The interior of the chapel is divided by a screen and organ gallery ; the body of the chapel 
and choir* The most striking object on first entering the former is. the magnificent window 
at the' west end. The ceiling is ornamented with a great variety of devices, including 
the arms of many of our early monarch*^ and produces a highly imposing effect. Over 
the stalls, on each side of the choir, hang* the motionless banners of the Knights of the 
GArter; and beneath these again are the mantle, helmet, sword, and crest of their 
respective owners. In addition to thing may be mentioned the marble floor, the rich 
and minute carving of the stalls and ceiling, the airy lightness of the building itself, and 
the splendid furniture of the altar. We must remember, too, that we stand upon the 
very spot where the greatest warriors and statesmen have stood before us ; that here every 
King of England, from Edward the Third, has offered up his adoration ; that ve tread 
upon the dust of princes ; and that thousands of the great and powerful, who once mingled 
here in the glittering pageant, are now mouldering beneath our feet. The Sovereign’s 
stall is immediately on the right as we enter the choir, and the Prince’s on the left. 
Hie stalls of tha other knights are ranged on each side under their respective banners, 
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an I on the hack of them are .‘mall brass plales on which their titles and arroes are blazoned. 
Those \A>x*^ mnain on the d*-aih of the Knights, *‘a« a perpetual memorial .to their 
bonoor." They are weii wort ;y l[ bring examined, a» amongst tnem may be traced the 
a nn» of of the which thri c- nntry na? pred i^pd- On the north aide 

of the choir opposite the pulpit, arid ilo?e to the a!*ar, b 'h? Queen’s closet, where Her 
Majesty and Mi.t> rit during public wor-h.p. The altar is surmounted, with richly- 
•tatned g]aj»» wi id >w-, adorn* d wild desi^n^. by West, and the- e. together with the massive 
g'drj coirrtjn^nwm pUte, prod ice a very rich and effective U rminat.on to the view from 
the or/an loft. Immediately under the royal closet stands the tomb of Edward IV., a 
beautiful work of art in hammered steel, executed by Quintin Matsys. In 1789, more 
than three hundred years after its interment, the leaden corhn of Edward was 
discovered by some workmen employed in laying do«na new pavement. The skeleton, 
which measured p^ven fe^t in length, was found iniinerscd in a glutinous fluid, which 
wan probably inserted for the preservation of the body, many portions of which wera 
taken away by persous who flocked to the spectacle of itrdis interment. Another coffin 
was also discovered in the same vault, which at first was supposed to contain the ashes 
of Elizabeth Widville; but these were subsequently found in another part of the chapel. 
We were next shewn the tombs of Edward’s. rival, Henry VI., who was murdered in 
the tower, and whose remains were fir.it interred at Chertsey, but afterwards* removed by 
Richard III. to Windsor. Henry VIII., and his queen, Jane Seymouj, are buried in 
a vault in the choir, near the eleventh stall, on the sovereign’s side. In the same vault 
sleep the mortal remains of the unfortunate Charles I., respecting whose burial here, 
and the precise spot of his interment, so many doubts have existed as to render the 
subject one of considerable historical interest. 

On Tuesday we returned by the Southampton Railway to London. At night we 
attended the Hay market Theatre, to witness the performance of the new comedy of 
“ Old Heads and Young Hearts,’’ and a fairy spectacle. This theatre may bow be 
considered the first place for dramatic representations in the kingdom. The actors are 
the most talented comedians of the day, and the pieces are put upon the stage with every 
care and great taste. 

In the morning we met a party who had obtained an order for us to view the new 
Houses of Parliament, which are now in course of erectiop, on a sqale of extent, con* 
venience, and grandeur, worthy of the furet nation in the world. Mr. Barry’s design 
with certain modifications, was determmed on, and, under that gentleman's super- 
intendence, the noble pile is rapidly advancing towards its completion. The Houses of 
Parliament, the Courts of Law, and Westminster Hall, will constitute one comprehemuM 
whole. St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Crypt, and the Cloisters, are to be restO^PP 
Exclusively of the space occupied by \Vestminster Hall eAd the Law Courts, the design 
covers a space of about six acres. Mr. Barry’s plan happily avoids the ecclesiastical, 
collegiate, castellated, and domestic styles, and adopts that which is better suited to the 
characteristic nature of the building. 

The. Westminster Guildhall, or Court House, is on the south side of the precinct 
called the Sanctuary, near the Abbey. It is of an octagonal form, with a Doric portico. 
Westm muter Abbey, or the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, is situated a 
lfttle to the westward of Westminster Hall. 

The usual entrance for visitors is by the side of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, in 
Poet’s Corner, opposite the Houses of Parliament. Here are to be found the names of 
Shakspere, Spenser, Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Butler, Thomson; Gay, 
Goldsmith, &c. ‘ Here, also, are the tombs of Handel and Garrick. Amongst the more 
remarkable monuments may be mentioned those of the Duke of Argyle, Captain James 
Cornwall, Dr. Watts, &c. At the west end of the abbey, are those of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Dr. Mead, Sir Charles Wager, the Earl of Chatham, &c. On the north side 
of the entrance into tljc choir, is a monument to the menmry of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
at a short distance is that of Earl Stanhope. Edward the Confessor’s Chapel stands 
immediately behind tfie altar of the church, upon an elevated floor, to which there is a 
flight of steps on the northern side. The shrine' of the Confessor, standing in the 
centre, and within it the ashes of Edward, was erected by Henry III. In the same 
chapel in also the splendid tomb of Henry 111.; with the tombs of Edward I., and his 
Queen Eleanor ; and in it are kept the chairs in which the kings and qifeens of England 
are crowned. The chapel of Henry V. is on the same floor with that of the Confessor. 
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Within is th6 tomb of Henry V., on which lies the headless effigy of that prince; the 
head, which was of beaten silver, having been long since stolen. On the east of the 
abbey stands the chapel. of Henry VII., which is one of the most expensive remains of 
ancient English taste and magnificence. There is no looking upon it without admiration. 
It conveys an idea of the fine taste for Gothic architecture • in that age; and the inside 
is of most curious workmanship, and truly noble and majestic. Its original intention 
was to be a dormitory for the royal blood; and so far the will of the founder has been 
observed, that none have been interred therein but such as have traced their descent from 
ancient kings. • 

North from the Abbey, stood the Sanctuary, the place of refuge allowed in old times 
to criminals of certain classes: and on the south was the Almonry, where the alms of 
the abbot were distributed. On this spot the first printing press ever used in England 
,was set up. 

The last of our sights was a glimpse of the National Gallery, which contains some 
of the finest works of Rubens, Rembrandt,. Claude, the Poussins, the Caracci, Correggio* 
Parmegiano, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, West, Wilkie, Ac. 

We now began, to think of returning home, though We were fully aware that ou r 
limited time had prevented us from seeing a vast number of things worthy of notice- 
Weeks and months might, in fact, be spent in exploring and visiting the curiosities of 
London, and each day would bring with it some new wonder. At every turn something 
meets the gaze which is entitled to ‘investigation and remembrance. The crowded state 
of the streets, the never ceasing stream of omnibuses, carriages, coaches, cabs, and 
vehicles of every description, strike the stranger with astonishment. As you pass up 
Fleet Street, and some other of the principal thoroughfares, your eyes are frequently 
saluted with signs of the Newspaper Offices-, those papers which daily and weekly diffuse 
intelligence and political opinions over tho kingdom. . The very names of the streets are 
fraught with interest and suggestive of historical recollections. The stranger has, 
however, to be continually on his guard against imposition and exorbitant demands, for 
on all hands are parties ready to take advantage of the unwary. Omnibus-ckds, cab- 
drivers, innkeepers* porters, crossing- s wee pers; all are on the alert to make as' much as 
possible out of those who come in contact with them. It has been truly remarked that 
there are thousands of persons in London who issue forth in a morning without knowing 
how they shall obtain the ne^t meal, or where they must lay their heads at night; and 
amongst such classes the cry is continually “give, give.” On no occasion, with one 
solitary exception, did we, during our absence, find any person neglect to makAs pay 
to the fullest eitent for every advice performed. The instance I speak of occurrfed at 
Windsor; for the feeling of ra^Rity prevails ki great perfection in the neighbourhood of 
royalty. The omgfrus driver absolutely landed my friend his portinanteau withoiit making 
an extra charge ror it. It appears, however, that the fellow was soon after stung with 
remorse for this omission. In the course of day we chanced to encounter the unfortunate 
omnibus driver, who, with a most rueful countenance, fixed his eyes on my friend, and, 
like a man asking forgiveness for some deadly crime, said, in dolorous accents, “ I beg 
your pardon, sir — 1 forgot to charge you for your portmanteau.” 

Having occasion to be in Manchester on Thursday, we left London .by’ the ’Mai! 
Train, at half-past eight o'clock on Wednesday evening, and reached our destination at 
five o'clock the following morning.* 


PRAYER Of'A LIT^TLE GIRL. 

BV MADAME CAVADIA. 

. Oh, pray for me, father! whilst lowly I bend, 

In the humble position of prayer, at thy knee,' 

Perchance our great Maker would deign to attend 
To the fervent petition thus proffer'd by thee ! i 

Father dear, pray for me ! 
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Oh, pray for me, mother ! lift up thy sweet voice, 

That thy child may from sin and from sorrow be free. 
Yet iu earthly afflictions I still should rejoice; 

That my Saviour hereafter by Yaith I may see. 

Mother dear, pray for me! 

Oh, pray for n)e, brother ! my champion, my guide, 
Who in childhood’s affliction brings solace to me; 

In worship divine thou art e’er at my side, 

And the prayers which I utter were taught me by thee. 

Brother dear, pray for me! 

My sister belov’d ! we together yvill kneel 
Before the great Being, who all hearts can see,* 

For the aid of his spirit, here humbly appeal. 

And united in faith, as in lQve, let us be. 

Sister dear, pray with me! 


RANDOM REMARKS ON PRIVATE PIQUE. 

BYZBTA. 

I am afraid, by venturing to give a few plain unvarnished traits of the character of 
Piivate Pique, I am laying both my scribbling and my hero open to public censure; 
for I am aware, that so far from it* being fashionable for writers to paint the vices of 
their heroes in proper colours, it is not unusual for them to select some low vagabond 
for their hero, and to fling such s fascinating charm around his daring exploits, as to 
procure for him not Only the sympathy, but the admiration of their readers; and which 
leads them to- acknowledge, that although such personage certainly attempts not to excel 
* in any kno^i virtue, yet that he has undoubtedly arrived at the acme of perfection in 
roguery. • 

Now it is nevertheless not my intention to throw around my present hero any such 
attracfflve charm, and should any persons thereby be inclined to look unfavourably upon 
him, and begin to feel somewhat ashamed of their old acquaintance, Private Pique, 1 still 
think I should not feel much cause to regret that I hac^ot used borrowed plumes to 
set him - off to greater advantage. I certainly might have chosen a more exalted 
personage for a hero, And probably the hair bi4adth escapes, and ^d adventures of 
some dashing officer of dragoons, might have been quite as acceptable to the general 
reader; yet I have in this matter followed myown foolish fancy, and thought it better 
for my present purpose to spoil a sheet or two of paper with scribbling a few common- 
place remarks on a mere private soldier. 

As U> the parentage and birth of Private Pique, I profess to know nothing, bat one 
thing I do know, and that is, 1 never heard of any families who were willing to 
acknowledge that they had any close* connexion with him ; and indeed such a queer 
fellow is he, thdt I . suppose his very parents have probably been ashamed of their 
offspring, and therefore have turned him upon the wide world to flight his way in the 
best manner he could. Now although sometimes treated disrespectfully, yet it would 
appear that Private Pique has seen much service', and in his peregrinations, visited 
various countries. On this account, most probably, it- is that the said private is 
frequently suffered to take the command, and is even sometimes permitted to exercise 
as much power as a general officer. He must certainly have been a valiant soldier, fbr I 
have, heard it said that battles have been fought, cities taken, and countries subdued by 
his proweds, and at his bidding — that officers, high in command, have sometimes 
condescended to follow him as a leader in such enterprises. Not only in times of war, 
but in times of peace, it appears this remarkable personage has considerable influence ; 
and it would seem that his long service entitles him to visit even among the great and 
noble of the land. He is frequently present at the most fashionable dinner parties, 
balls, and masquerades, and the most beautiful belles sometimes listen to his confidential 
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whisperings. In the houses of parliament he is often allowed to be present) and as 
prompter now and then, assists both noble lords and wealthy commoners in their warmest 
and most eloquent speeches. Not only does he visit among the noble add' great, but 
he is so complaisant as to mingle freely among all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
the richest to the poorest; and all classes in turn hearken to his suggestions, and are in 
some measure governed by him. 

From all these circumstances, which seem* to show .his popularity, one might easily 
be led to imagine that he was a very honourable, upright, and amiable personage, and 
that he was an exceedingly pleasant and agreeable companion ; but I am sorry to state 
that such is not really the case, for on the contrary, he is an insidious, mischievous 
whisperer; ynd a very angry, waspish, turbulent fellow; never satisfied but when he is 
making tevery person around him uncomfortable. On this account, v he is frequently 
despised by every person, except those who are at the time listening to. his whisperings, 
yet, still almost all in turn pay a willing ear to his insidious suggestions; and when we 
consider that all such whisperings tend only to promote strife, dissension, and ill-will, 
we may well wonder that instead of any persons listening to the suggestions of this 
meddling Private Pique, all do not at once strive to shun such a mischief-making fellow* 

But all his bad habits are not yet told, for having been an old soldier, I suppose he 
deems he has a right to annoy and play tricks on every person who falls in his way; 
and although he certainly seldom openly wears a soldier’? arms, yet he always carries 
about with him a small dagger, and though it be but a mere bodkin, yet with it he 
continually pricks and goads his most intimate acquaintance. So much, at times ; is 
their anger stirred up by his boring propensities, that they are almost choked with rage 
at the torture he so unmercifully inflicts. . Yet wonderful! — most wonderful! he still .• 
has numerous friends, still has confidants, who tamely submit to his annoyances, and 
are governed by his etfery whim and caprice; and jiotwithstanding all his bad qualities, 
he has several acquaintances, botft male an cl female, even in the religious, world, who 
not only harken to his whisperings, but are alio frequently so far influenced by him, 
as to act a truly unchristian part, and instead of striving to live in charity and peace 
with all mankind, they are mostly contriving to set friend against friend, and neighbour 
against neighbour; and to speak maliciously and unkindly of their brethren. 

It would appear from these remarks, that although some few persons may .have 
sufficient firmness to shake off this invidious intruder, and to despise his suggestions, 
the greater part of mankind quietly allow themselves to be drilled by him, as if he were 
a regular drill sergeant, instead of mere Private Pique; and I for one should, as a 
peaceably -disposed Odd Fellow, have left the rascal to pursue his vagaries, and continue 
his malignant practices unnoticed, had I not found out that he has actually had the 
audacity to enter even the privacy of an Odd Fellow’s Lodge. Now, considering that 
he has nothing of the character of a true Odd Fellow about him, I cannot conceive how 
the villain can possibly have the impudence tQ enter therein. However, I find that 
Private Pique lias often done so, and I am really afraid that most part of the difficulties 
and dissensions that have taken place in the Order have been brought about by his 
nefarious interference. I really think that officers would seldom disagree, brothers 
would seldom quarrel* and prosperous Lodges would never, in a spirit of dissension, 
break up and divide their funds, if officers and brothers never harkened to or believed 
the slanderous insinuations of Private Pique. Seeing, then, that he is such a malicious 
fellow, that he has already played such havoc in the Order, and is still successful in 
many of his pettifogging tricks amongst us, it would undoubtedly be very proper for all 
Odd Fellows henceforward to keep a sharper look out after tip intruder, and on no 
account whatever to submit to his backbiting, drilling, and boring propensities. 

It is truly a matter of much astonishment how the fellow manages to creep unobserved 
into our Lodges. It certainly appears, 4 e must be a cunning fellow after all, or how 
could he contrive to elfide the vigilance.of our trusty guardians, and manage so secretly 
vet so certainly to effect his purposes. Whether the guardians sometimes get a little 
drowsy, or whether there has been any neglect bn the part of the officers in this matter, 

I will not take upon myself to determine, however there can be no doubt but it would 
be well for all to be on the alert in future. By the bye, there is one thing which I have 
omitted to mention, which renders the detection of this miscreant a little more difficult 
than it otherwise would be, and that is, nobody seems to know anything certain as 
to the personal appearance of Private Pique. It would appear that while giving his . 
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private instructions to individuals, he generally, by some manoeuvre, contrives to screen 
himself from observation, and thus the very parties who listen to his whisperings, and 
Writhe undef his torturing annoyances, actually not only seem to know nothing of his 
personal appearance, but can afterwards scarcely be convinced that he has ever been 
near them. Thus I verily believe, that were he among a crowd, even the new police, with 
^11 their activity, would be unable to capture the fdlow and put him into durance vile. 

From the many singular circumstances connected with Private Pique, and from the 
£reat uncertainty which seems to prevail as to his personal appearance, I am inclined to 
think the fellow has, probably in some of his rambfifigs, met with an invisible coat, similar 
to the one which proved of such singular service to that renowned hero of the heart stalk, 
Jack the Giant Killer, and now makes use of it to conceal himself from ^observation in 
his mischievous practice^. If so, the secret is out, and it would indeed seem amsxceedingly 
difficult matter to keep Private Pique qut of our Lodges. Nevertheless as each of us 
may by certain indescribable feelings easily guess when he is present, it would be well 
for us all on such occasions to turn a deaf ear to his whisperings, to despise his insidioup 
suggestions, and never submit to be influenced or misled by the mischievous rascal. ; 

To the members of my own Lodge in particular, i would say, let the discord, ruin, 
and disgrace, which has, through the intrusion of this impudent fellow, fallen on a certain 
Lodge, not a hundred miles distant, be a salutary warning; and may we all in future keep 
a sharp look out lest we Also be duped and played upon by this secret destroyer of unity 
and peace. When a brolher proposes anything for the good of the Lodge, or the benefit 
of the Order, we feel* inclined to rise, and in an improper spirit, warmly and rashly to 
oppose it ; on such occasions let us pause a while, and consider whether that impudent 
fellow , Private Pique, is not whispering in our ear, or probing us with his intolerable 
bodkin. When any officer feels inclined to speak tartly to a brother — when -a brother 
feels jealous of the* deference pain to the presiding officers — or in any other case when 
bad feeling, dissension, or difference are likely to a rue, it would be well to examine 
whether Private iPique is exerting any improper inflrortce in the matter; and if so, let 
us try if we cannot counteract such influence, and by every reasonable affability seek to 
restore peace and unity amongst us. Imust, however, acknowledge that I believe the 
scoundrellias, probably on the whole, had as little to do in our Lodge, as in any Lodge 
iu the Unity; and I likewise have every reason to believe that our present peace and 
prosperity are in a great, measure owing to that very circumstance. In spite of our peace 
and prosperity, I must, in candour, confess that I have fancied, in a casual altercation or’ 
two, that I have now and then noticed proofs of his presence even in our Lodge. Now 
Lam certain that although he may have managed to creep in unawares, he is nevertheless 
an unwelcome visitor to all, and I hereby (on behalf of the Lodge) give the rascal due 
notice to quit, and after such public notice, if he ever again presume to enter our Lodge, 
to whisper to, or otherwise annoy our members, he may expect to be treated with the 
aversion and contempt he so justly deserves. At the same time it may be as well to 
add, that if the said surly veteran ever presume to venture among us without his ihvisible 
coat, he may rest assured we sfiall either give him a gentle ducking in a horse pond, or 
otherwise use him so roughly, that he will probably consider twice before he again creeps 
into an Odd Fellow's Lodge. In the mean time, it may probably be of some user to 
observe, that Private Pique has (like most other private persons) his peculiarities, and 
one in particular is, that he has a great antipathy to the friendly shaking of hands in 
his presence; nay, so great is his dislike to these dccurrences, that in all such cases he 
usually takes off in a twinkling; wh^n members, therefore; at any time feel unaccountably 
stirred up to ahger and strife, they may make a shrewd guess that the fellow is present, 
and if they, on all such occasions, at once fling aside their difference, drop their angeV, 
and give their opponent, not a slap over the face, but a real hearty Odd Fellow’s grip, 
Private Pique will at once scamper away like a coward. v ,By acting thus such members 
will not only free themselves from his drilling annoyances, and promote the growth of 
Friendship, Love, and Truth a&ongst themselves, but if such example be courageously 
and. promptly followed by others, the malicious and malevolent whisperer, Private Pique, 
will not only soon be ejected from their own Lodge, but he will speedily be effectually 
expelled from every Odd Fellows Lodge in the Unity. 

Loyal Bolton Lodge , Ley bum. 
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. THE JEWISH MOTHER. 

. BY MRS. CAUflTON. 

(Authoress of the “ Domestic Hearth , and other Poems ”) 

Josephus relates of a certain noble woman, named Mary, who was in Jerusalemat 
the time of the siege, (to which place she had flown for safety and succour from her ruined 
home beyond Jordan,) that she killed and ate her only SOn to whom she gave suck,- 
'during the dreadful famine that raged. Before committing this horribl£ deed, she was . 
much tormented by the “seditious” of the city, who forcedjier to give them what food she 
occasionally -possessed, and as is related in the poem, she &ved« portion of her child for 
them when they should call again, /she is represented as uttering a passionate address 
to her child before she took his life. , ' 

The shouts of war were sounding * 

Round Salem's lofty towers, 

And a* to day had seen them 
Begirt with Roman powers ; 

The eagle standard proudly waved, — 

That banner of the world ! 

Oh ! deep and deadly were the woes 
Or ere that flag was furled. 

But these were woes without the walls, 
fVithin were deadlier still, 

Fast came’the dooip of prophecy, 

On Sion's fated hill ; 

For there ip every deed, was grief • 

Such as time had not seen. 

Death in such guise as ne'er before 
* Within the world had been. . 

The husband rose against the wife 
. That on his bosom lay, 

The* aged parent ghastly fell 

To her child’s rage a prey ; * ' 

t But one deed more, and then the fiend 
Of war his vict'ry won, ' -> # 

, He saw the moment, and he raised 

A mother 'gainst her son! 

She bad been nurtured in fair halls, 

, 'Mid Judah's mountains free, * 

The wild gazelle that bounded -there • 

Stepped not more gracefully : • 

Hers was the took, the voice, the form, . 

That haunt a happy home, 

A spot so blessed, that it seems 
From Paradise to come. # 

But Roman eagles tore away 
The shelter from the dmre, — 

Fire-blackefied walls, a trampled heaYth, 

All that was left to love; 

And wildly, madly, did she flee, 

Her baby closely prest, 

To Sion's bulwarks as a home, 

A haven and a rest. . 

But Sion’s glories were gone by, 

Her God had left his hill, 

And deep and bitter was the cup 
Where she must drink her fill ; 
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THE JEWISH MOTHER. 

• No helping hand could Salem give 

To that poor stricken one, • 

And direst wretchedness hung o’er * 

The widow and her son. 

Fierce were the conflicts that now raged 
Within her heated brain, 

Til&iature overtasked could bear 
No mastery again; 

The eye that once beamed love and joy, 

• Beneath her own “roof tree,” 

Now in the leaguered, bannered wall, 

' Flashed wild insanity ; 

And recklessly she cast aside 
Her boy, her only child, 

And laughed a maniac laugh, thfti spdke 
In accents deep and Wild: — 

“A curse is on Jerusalem, 

Rotten her lofty walls, 

Gone is the God who guarded her, 

And to the fiend she falls; 

And thou ! the offspring of a sire, 

Mor^ noble and more true 
Than aught that Rome’s rude chivalry 
Brings forth against the Jew; * 

Thou boy, in whose proud falcon glance. 

And on whose lofty brow. 

The spirit of the Hebrew dwells, — 

# The Hebrew! said I ? How? 

Within his gates bloody war, 

Treason, and wild despair, # 

And godless wretches seek the haunts 
Where famine has her lair; 

A weary choice, my noble child, 

Sedition, famine, war! 

These wait around thy babyhood, 

Which shall I keep thee for? 

Or shall I send thee as a slave 
To the proud Roman there, 

Who tramples with his charger’s hoofs. 
Homes where thy fathers were?” 

. Then, as she madly tossed her arms, 

Flung from her brow her hair, 

A fiend might shudder to behold 
The look that settled there ! 

Day passed away, and with the eve 
Came forth a frantic shout, 

And recklessly there hurried on 
A godless “rabble rout;” 

They passed a house, the dooi was shut — * 

“See, hither seek we foodl” 

And forcibly they broke the latch, 

The frantic multitude. 

• 'There stood a w oman pale and still 

As some tall statued stone, 

She heard their calls, their murd'rous threats. 
But answer gave she none; 
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With gleaming eye'and stately step, 

She moved across the room. 

Uncovered there a hidden heap, 

‘‘See! I have saved you some!” 

But, oh ! the horror that there fell 
Upon the famished men! 

How shudderingly they turned away, * 

And sought the street again! , 

No word spake they, no outcry raised. 

But hushed in heart, I ween. 

They pondered loathingly and sad 
On what their eyes had seen. 

+ ***'* • 

The night had flung her mantle down 
On field anjl sloping hill, 

And gently play’d the moonbeams fair 
On many a trickling rill;. 

They sparkled the dark leaves’ among 
Of a thick hanging wood, 

And tipped with mimic crests thfe waves 
Of Jordan's swelling flood. 

Fair was the spot, and peaceful too, 

Though violence there had been, • • 

For passing by a streamlet's side 
Which ran tall trees between, 

There rose burnt beams.and blacken’d' walla, 

Lattices moss o’ergrown, 

And mid tall grass and flaunting weeds, 

Columns of sculptured stone; 

A little farther, and tliere lay 
Under a tall tree’s shade, 

Upon the bending fragrant barf. 

Which gentle couch there made, 

A woman's form — 'twas still and cold 
As chiselled marble fair, 

Her dress was soiled and travail-worn, 

Grey her once raven hair; # 

Her brow was bent, as though de*p paia ' 

Had dwelt upon its throne, — ' 

But the lips parted, gently .smiled, 

Like to a weary, sleeping child, 

Reposing ’mong its own ! 


CHURCHYARDS. 

BY GEORGB HURST. 

CHAPTER 111. 

K raw months since, whilst walking in one of the suburban churchyards situated 
about four miles from the Metrppolis, we noticed a new and rather costly tomb, where 
the memory of .the deceased was fenced in with strong iron railings. The base consisted 
of two steps, upon which was raised a square pedestal, surmounted by an ornamental 
vrn, from the mouth of which sculptured flames were issuing. If these flames could be 
considered in the slightest degree as having reference lo the immortal state of the 
defunct, we conceive that with better taste some more complimentary ornament might 
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have been adopted. On one side of the pedestal vrere sculptured two naked angels, each 
holding in bis hand a pocket-handkerchief ; and between them was written a somewhat, 
lengthy Latin inscription, in very odd modern antique characters, informing all who 
"'Could read it, that the remain^ of John Floytl* merchant, of the city of London, were 
deposited below. Of this inscription one thing is quite certain, that- if John Floyd*® 
“spirit could hover over,” not one syllable of it would he be enabled to comprehend. 
The virtues of the deceased were set forth in a string of pentameters, by the adjectives, 
pi us, perliberalis, clement issimus. opitaius, diynui, &c., but oddly* enough, honest as 
was omitted, perhaps from a doubt existing whether that can be reckoned as one of the 
mercantile virtues, Two men were standing by, apparently contemplating the tomb — 
one complacently, the other approvingly. One, a decent, meagre-looking personage, 
we soon ascertained to be the sculptor, who had erected the monument; the other, a. 
chubby, vulgar -looking man, dressed in rusty sables, whom we found was an undertaker. 

^‘Mr. Chisell, sir,” said the undertaker, “this is quite su&cient — your reputation 
is from this, moment established. 1 pronounce it, sir, this work places you in a first* 
ratfe position in your profession, and you will. allow that few men are more capable of 
judging on these matters than myself, everything* about a churchyard being' continually 
brought under my observation in the regular course of my business. When you give 
your snug little party to Meet the payment of this great work, I shall be prepared to 
propose your health, sir, in a suitable manner; — but this is a subject I shall drop for the 
present, and reserve myself for that occasion. But, Mr. Chisell, this is not quite a 
regular sort of tomb, by what name is it called ?” 

Mr. Chisell replied, “A cenotaph.” 

“ A what?” said the undertaker. 4 ‘ So many new names, and so much new learning, 
it will be necessary for some of us old uns to go to school again.” 

“Did you ever go to school, Mr. Mort?” inquired the sculptor. 

The undertaker did not think proper to notice this question, but evidently recurring 
to his intended after-dinner speeches, remarked, — “This is a work, Mr. Chisel], of 
great importance in a variety of respficts, not only as an achievement, in which is 
displayed the surprising talents of one of our most promising artists; but as drawing 
attention to the remarkable individual, whose memory it was e rested to perpetuate. In 
seeing this, we have also the pleasing reflection, that after his decease every respect was 
paid that was due to the important.position he held in society. I had the honour of 
serving his funeiral, when his son and heir gave me the necessary instructions, he "spoke 
in a manner honourable alike to his head and his heart, — ‘Mr’. Mort;' said he, ‘the 
poor old felloe's gone at last. 1 know 1 can leave the entire management of his funeral 
to you — do the thing respectably, and don't spoil it for a trifle of expense.* I assured 
him that everything should be done in a manner to give him satisfaction. The day of* 
the funeral, sir, was a proud day to me — -the procession was universally admired, and 
without vanjty, 1 think I may say, nothing could have been done more handsomely.” 

“Or more handsomely ]|aid for, I’ll answer for it,” said Mr. Chisell. 

“Mr. Chisell, sir,” said Mr- Mort, “ I dont know what you mean by that remark, 
but I trust I am not influenced by sordid motives in conducting these magnificent and 
solemn affairs. My satisfaction, sir, arose from a conviction that due respect had been 
paid to an excellent and remarkable individual;— with propriety I may say remarkable, 
for Mr. Floyd, in this world, sir, had much to contend with, but by talent and 
perseverance, he surmounted every difficulty. He began the world, si*, without a 
fhrthing — without a farthing! — yet on his retirement from business, he was worth more 
than one hundred thousand pounds. I look upon such a man as a really great man. 
You may talk of your professional men, your artists, your scientific men, your literary . 
pharacters — people who make a sort of noise in the world — but who ever heard of any 
one of them realizing a hundred thousand pounds ? As for their works, their merit is 
at best fanciful, or mere matter of opinion; but the thorough business-many like 
Mr. Floyd, who realizes by his* talents and exertions a princely fortune, concerning him 
there can be no mistake, his merits being brought to the solid and obvious standard of 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

If there be any truth in Mr. Mort's reasoning, some account of the life of a man 
like Mr. Floyd, cannot be deemed uninteresting, particularly in times like the present, 
when the press sends forth continually the monotonous lives of the most unremarkable 
individuals, and even the rapiarkable sayings that dying infants have been primed to 
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titter, are considered worth recording. Therefore, although we have been anable to 
collect sufficient materials for a methodical biography, yet by conversing with people 
who for many years knew Mr. Floyd personally, we have been enabled to obtain some 
information, and have compiled the following sketch accordingly. 

♦ Of Mr. Floyd’s parentage there is considerable uncertainty whether he sprung 
from an obscure family, from an unfortunate one, or from no family at all, being what 
a celebrated legal authority describes, as filius nullius, oc the son of nobody, is equally 
dnubtfuL The progress of his ehildhood is alike uncertain with his birth. The first 
information concerning him that can be relied upon is, th&t at the age of fourteen years, 
he filled the situation of trotter, or errand boy, to a tailor, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Charing Cross. At this early age he seems to have been actuated by that sound 
principle which continued to be his guide throughout the subsequent portion of his life, 
and by an undeviating adherence to which, his uniform prosperity and advancement 
may be mainly attributed. This principle of action was, to turn, as far as he could, 
every circumstance in which he was in any way concerned, to his own advantage, or, as 
he himself laconically expressed it — “to look aftemumber one.” It is unnecessary to 
detail the various trifling incidents that occured in this bumble station; being sufficient 
to state that at the age of sixteen years he was discharged from the tailor’s, it is believed 
for carrying out his guiding principle too rigidly. This opinion is strengthened by the 
circumstance, that although he dressed ' every decently, and supported himself very 
comfortably for upwards of a month whilst out of a situation, still he contrived to save 
somewhat more than the full amount of all the wages that he had ever received. 

His next situation was at a linen drapers ; his office there being to carry out parcels, 
clean boots and shoes, and to perform any other kind of drudgerry. Here he soon 
ingratiated himself with one of the junior shopmen, who being a kind-hearted, well- 
disposed young man, undertook the task of teaching him to write. By determined 
application, he made such progress that he quickly excelled his preceptor. From 
instructions of the same, young man, he obtained a competent knowledge of arithmetic, 
and by these accomplishments, joined to quiet and attentive habits, he attracted the 
notice of the head shopman, by whose recommendation he obtained an entree behind 
the counter, as junior to his kind friend and instructor. Attention and perseverance in 
a short time rendered him tolerably expert in the various manoeuvres of business; and 
there remained but one obstacle to his further advancement, this was that his best friend 
filled the situation immediately above him. It became absolutely necessary that this 
person should be removed, but to effect this there was some difficulty, as the young man 
was remarkably steady and attentive; and Mr. Floyd certainly owed him a large debt of 
gratitude, not only for his valuable instructions, but for having invariably assisted ir. 
causing him to appear advantageously in the eyes of his employers. This young man 
had also on several occasions extricated Mr. Floyd from some awkward scrapes, which, 
without such assistance, would, in all probability, have cost him his situation. Mr. Floyd 
being of a most sensitive temperament, felt these favour warmly, but he could not but 
feel also, that being a check to one’s own advancement, a man ceases'to be a friend, and 
• such an injury is more than sufficient to wipe out any debt for former benefits. However, 
it is uncertain whetfier he would hate taken *any active measures f<?r the removal of his 
friend, had not g circumstance occurred, and not to have taken advantage of which would 
have been a dereliction of his own principle of looking to himself. His friend had 
remained*out one night about a couple of hours later than the 3sual time of the family’s 
retiring to rest; he contrived to make Mr. Floyd hear him, who unbarred the door, and 
let him into the house quietly, without any one el$e hearing or knowing anything about 
the matter. So far all was kind and friendly; — vet it was but- a reciprocation of a 
similar service that the young man had performed for Mr. Flcfyd many times previously. 
But here was an opportunity — and could a person of John Floyd’s principles do 
otherwise than embrace it ? He had a duty to perform, nor would he shrink from it 
on any considerations; and that he should not shrink from it was due to his consistency 
of character. He, therefore, on the ne.it day, took an early opportunity of going into 
the counting-house, and speaking to the head of the firm, Mr. Grough, for the bouse 
he was living with 'was no other than the celebrated firm of “ Grough and Styles.” He 
began by saying in rather an hesitating and reluctant manner, — “It is, sir, with the 
utmost regret that I appear before you to complain of One, for whom, with all his faults , 
I oannot but feel the greatest esteem !” Oh! what a fool was the young * man to have 
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whetted a knife for cutting his own throat. Hud it p6t been for his instructions, Floyd 
would never have been qualified for any situation beyond that of a light porter, nor 
would he even have understood some of the words that he used in addressing his 
master. 

“Well, sir/* said Mr. Grough, “cut it short, and tell me at once what you have 
got to say.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Mr, Floyd. “ Excuse me, sir, I consider I have a duty to 
perform; a man in thp humble condition of assistant, ought to study his employer’s interests 
before any other consideration.” Mr. Floyd seems to have had a thorough American 
dislike to the -words, master and servant, and invariably avoided using them. He. 
continued after a slight pause, — “When, like you, Mr % Grough, the employer shews 
every disposition to secure the comfort and advantage of his assistants, the duty becomes 
more imperative.” Mr. Floyd again paused, and having worked himself into a glorious 
state of enthusiasm on the subject of duty to employers, was about to proceed, when 
Mr. Grough, not having much taste for this style of oratory, and well knowing that he 
did not care a dump for the comfort or well-being of his young men, only as Fav as his 
own interests were concerned, stopped him by saying, ; — “ Come, sir, I don’t want any 
of this gammon, tell mS what’s up, and then go to your business.” 

Mr. Floyd sighed deeply to find his eloquence produced so little effect, therefore, 
compelled to speak without further preface, he detailed plainly the events of the preceding 
evening, embellishing his tale onl^ with a few expressions, from which it might have 
been inferred, that the occuVrence was a very common affair, and that there were many 
other things exceedingly wrong, of which his friend had been guilty, but which his 
susceptibility to kindly impressions?* caused him to abstain from particularizing. The 
result of this interview was the advancement of Mr. Floyd, and the di sm issal of 
his friend. 

Here was an important point gained. Mr. Floyd had advanced one degree, and 
now had a youth under him; but this poor boy, right little chance had he of advance- 
ment — John was too good a judge for that, or even to allow him to gain any important 
knowledge of business; but by continually disparaging the poor fellow, he contrived to 
get him very much out of favour with the whole establishment, though not sufficiently 
so as to cause his dismissal. Mr. Floyd would have gained nothing by that; but by 
disparagement how much in the eyes of all, by the contrast, 'were his owp superior 
merits enhanced. Mr. Floyd, believing his planet to be in the ascendant, resolved upon 
keeping his shoulder to the wheel, so that he might deserve a continuation of auspicious 
fortune; and with that object he repeated the part of a young cuckoo, which being 
hatched in the nest of some other kind of bird, quietly hoists out, one by one, the 
remainder of the brood that had been hatched with him. In like manner Mr. Floyd 
contrived, in rotation, to get the young men dpcharged who held situations above him 
in the establishment, until he became the principal shopman. But in justice to him it 
must be allowed that he sincerely regretted the inconvenience many of them suffered in 
making way for him — at least fe always declared so. But what was he to do? It was 
impossible for him to have the superior post whilst it was occupied by another; and he 
would frequently affirm, that he was compelled to do many things repugnant to his own # 
inclinations, but the stern demands of duty compelled the sacrifice of his own feelings. 

About this time Mr. Floyd suffered considerably from a weakness of memory. He 
seemed to have entirely lost all recollection of having once been a trotter at £ tailor’s, 
and even had forgotten all about his office of blacking shoes and boots, when he first 
came to live with Grough and Co., therefore he could not be expected to remember the 
humble companions and friends, with«whom he had been formerly intimate; however as 
a compensation for this defect, his imagination and capability of embellishing any subject 
of discourse became proportionally strengthened. He was very fond of boasting of the 
estates and importance of his parents, and other relatives in the country, but without 
giving the slightest hint as to where they resided. If a horse chanced to be named, he • 
would say, — “Oh, sir, you should have seen a pony I had when I was a lad in the 
country; I used to hunt him, — my father always started me respectably, — I assure you 
all the appointments wvre correct, — 1 used to ride in a scarlet hunting jacket, — that 
pony, sir, although only a twelve hander, would carry me over the highest five-barred 
gates, and make nothing of it.” From his own account, one would have supposed he 
had been a very knight errant in saving beautiful damsels from houses on fire, and 
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various other perilous situations. These relations might seem to throw syne light uppn 
his origin, and many of his friends considered them conclusive in that respect, but to 
ourselves they seem rather apocryphal; at all events, an entire absence of places and 
dates will prevent us from insisting upon their authenticity. 

When Mr. Floyd was advanced in years, he used to relate, with considerable gusto, 
that during part of the time he lived with Grough and Co., he belonged to a club that 
used to meet gvery Sunday morning, in a back room in St. Martin's Lane, but for what 
purpose he never stated. This club consisted of sixteen members, that of these, in 
after time, seven were transported, live died from the effects of dissipation, three were 
hanged, and that he alone, out of the whole number, bad passed his life in an honourable 
manner. Then, in tones of exultance be would exclaim, — “Where there is a fixedness t 
of principle, a firm determination to avoid evil courses, a man may com^ui^scathed from 
amidst the strongest temptations," and he would conclude with something about gold 
being tried in the fire coming out more purified. One day, after relating this tale with 
additional zest, and being more than usually eloquent in his moral conclusions, a 
gentleman remarked,-^ “Why, Floyd, your escape was owing to your being the greatest 
rogue of the lot — you had sufficient cufming to prevent your rascalities from beifrg 
discovered!" Mr. Floyd never related this anecdote afterwards. 

Huzza! keep moving — go a -head! A man that remains for any length of time 
stationary, looses much of his natural energy — his mind stagifetes and becomes muddy ; 
but one that continually rubs his way upwards, brightens as he advances, and his wfeole 
being becomes infused with intelligence and power. As the eagle, whose boldness and 
volitation increases with exercise, so it was with the individual we are contemplating. 
Mr. Floyd, in the capacity of assistant, had reached the utmost round of the ladder; 
but he was not the sort of person to remain there, and he considered it was incumbent 
upon him to take quite a different footing to what he had hitherto done. What was to be 
the next step ? He knew that the term of partnership between his respedted employers had 
• nearly expired, and that Mr. Grough wgs the monied man. Now whether it would not 
be possible to obtain a partnership with him, and get Mr. Styles sent to the right about? 
lfe the accomplishment of this there seempd a considerable difficulty. Mr. Grough 
had never admitted him to the least familiarity, and had unaccountably, but evidently, 
conceived towards him something of dislike. He was also a man of considerable 
discernment, and firmness of purpose, so not easily to be tampered with. With 
Mr.. Styles he could much more easily have managed, but fortunately his amount of 
capital was very limited; he therefore was not worth consideration. Mr. Floyd next 
contemplated starting upon his own account, in a shop opposite, and in opposition to 
his respected employers ; but this scheme he soon abandoned, being unable to raise 
sufficient money for tfyat purpose. It was true he had saved a few hundreds of pounds, 
having all along acted up to his prudent system of saving, each year, somewhat more 
than his wages; but he had not an adequate amount for commencing business with a fair 
prospect of success. Well, something was to be done. He could not for a moment think 
of remaining in his present position, so at last he thought he would even sacrifice 
f himself, and make his fortune by marriage. He maintained the highest opinion of his 
own personal attraction^, and as for his manners he considered them to be in the highest 
degree irresistible; and having been successful in some minor flirtations, like many 
young men similarly situated to himself, he belieVed he had little to do besides making 
his selection. He would doubtlessly have found more difficulty in gaining a lady with 
any property than he imagined, had it not^>een for the kindness of Mr. Styles, by whom 
he was introduced to several respectable people, and amongst others to the family of a 
Mr. Canaster, a tobacconist, hot rich, but in comfortable circumstances. Mr. Canaster 
had a daughter, his only child, a very good sort of insipid young 4ady, by no means 
ugly, and very good tempered; so altogether she might be considered a very eligible 
person. Mr. Floyd thought that provided n6 better chance presented itself, fee might 
do; although he considered her hardly up to the mark. He, however, became 
unremitting in bis attentions, and succeeded in becoming * a favourite. The intimacy 
was for some time kfept a secret from the young lady*s father. Mr. Floyd wished that 
it should be so, prudently desiring to be almost certain of favourable reception before 
he ventured to aSk the old gentleman’s consent. He had also pother game to play. 
He began seriously to think of trying it on with Miss Grough, the daughter of his senior 
employer. He saw clearly if he could but establish an affaire de cceur with her, a 
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partnership for himself would be the result, and Mr. Styles would* be hoisted out of the 
concern. This was no very easy matter to manage, for Mr. Grough never allowed his 
daughter to speak to any of the shopmen ; and the lady herself was especially fortified 
with the pride of station. The good opinion Mr. Floyd entertained of himself would 
not allow him to be daunted ; he therefore resolved upon a battery that he thought could 
not fail of taking effect. This was to exhibit himself in the eyes of Miss Gfough in his 
most irresistible and interesting manner. For this purpose, whenever she p&sed through 
the shop, be would place himself in a most imposing attitude, leaning against a pile of 
goods, where he could only be seen by her passing ; at the same time he would assume a 
face of the most maudlin sentimentality. After endeavouring by these means to 
attract her attention, two or three times he fancied he noticed a smile upofa her coun- 
tenance; this ga# him great encouragement, and he thought to himself — “ now it will 
do to come it regularly strong. ” Accordingly, on the next occasion of Miss Grough ’s 
passing, he fixed his eyes upon her, and attempted a most profound sigh; but 
unfortunately he rather destroyed the effect by uttering a decided groan instead. Now 
we.wish to caution all persons, in doing the sentimental, to avoid groaning; it may be 
sad, but it is by no means roipantic. Miss Grough, however, looked exceedingly good 
Rumoured, and smiled sweetly; she restrained herself, otherwise she would have laughed 
broadly — but it was sufficient to assure JMr. Floyd. He now felt that he had made an 
impression — that his path was now smooth — that the fruit was within his reach, and he 
had ftnly to put out his hand and gather it; but Miss Grtyugh was not to be caught in 
that manner. It never for a moment entered into her head that the young man would 
presume to think of attracting from her the slightest notice; but she was greatly amused 
by what she considered the ridiculous antics of her father's foreman ; she also gratified 
her acquaintances with burlesque imitations of poor Floyd's vagaries, and said, — “ She 
should very much like to know whether he was groaning after her father's fat cook- 
maid?" Mr. Floyd himself felt perfectly happy — had delightful dreams, in which was 
presented to his imagination the names, over the shop door, of “Grough and Floyd," 
which shortly changed to the single name of — “Floyd!" painted in letters of a fod9 
in length. 

The encouragement he fancied he had received made him resolve upon coming to a 
declaration of his attachment, and as he had no opportunity of speaking to the lady, he 
determined upon doing it by letter. The compilation of this precious document cost 
him no little labour; for during its progress he read two novels, one romance in four 
volumes, and the amafory portions of three complete letter writers, for the purpose of 
selecting the most striking and impassioned passages. This work occupied him no less 
than the half of nine nights, and the whole of two Sundays; so determined was he that 
it should be a masterpiece o/ epistblary composition. Having completed the work very 
much to his own satisfaction, he then spoiled a whole quire of gilt-edged paper in making 
his fair copy, before he could please himself with his caligraphic display. The letter 
being finished, duly perfumed, and sealed with the impression of « heart pierced with cross 
arrows, he contrived to get it conveyed to the fair hands of the lovely object of his 
solicitude. On that night he retired to his bed with perfect confidence of success, 
pleased with himself and all the world besides, and dreamed of turtle doves carrying 
true-love-knots to faithful lovers. 

On the ensuing morning Mr. Grough came into the shop earlier than usual, and in 
a manner, for him, singularly mild and polite^equested Mr. Floyd to come into the 
counting-house. All this seemed very satisfactory, for even Mr. Grough seemed to have 
arrived to an appreciation of his merits. When in the counting-house Mr. Grough said, 
“Have the kindness Jo make Out your accompt." Mr. Floyd did as he was desired, 
nothing doubting but that Mr. Grough, delicately and handsomely intended to place 
him in a situation beyond that of a servant, so that his rank might be such as became the 
favoured admirer of his (Mr. Grough's) daughter. The accompt being made out, 
Mr. Grough handed over the exact amount of salary due; and then, with a countenance 
kindling with rage, drew, the identical letter from his pocket, roared out, and at the 
same time giving the astonished young man a hearty tweak of the nose, — “ So, scoundrel ! 
you, who came to my house a mere pauper, and having been well fed and kindly treated, 
have got to such a pitc^ of impudence as to send this precious piece of balderdash to 
my daughter," with that he thrust into the fire this valuable intellectual production, 
over which so much of the midnight, oil had been expanded; and without allowing 
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Mr. Floyd'one word*of replv or explanation, continued, — “Wretch! if you are -not ofl 
my premises in less than half an hour, I'll' double your peck *and heels, and pitch you 
into the keopel.” Mr. Grough being a man rather of action than of words, then kicked 
the trembling lover out of the counting-house. 

Mr. Floyd felt himself (o be a “stricken deer,” and went out* and wept. He was 
in the utmost trepidation, so packed up his clothes, and left the premises in a very few 
minutes, as he .dreaded a repetition of the infliction he had already received; for 
Mr. Grough was not a person to shake a horse- whip over a man's head, and tell him 
to consider himself horse-whipped — Mr. Grough left nothing for the imagination — there 
was a sort of reality about everything he said and did, therefore a kicking froip him 
was a genuine, unsophisticated, thorough, English, kicking, of which a person would be 
paitffully reminded for inahy days afterwards. The mental and bodily sufferings of 
Mr. Floyd were intense. Mentally he felt the summary, and as he deemed it unhand- 
some dismissal from his situation, for which he had in no respect arranged; but far 
beyond 4hat, or his bodily endurance, was the anguish he felt on account of his wounded 
honour. 

Honour in the breech is lodg’d, 

As wise philosophers have judg’d ; 

for a kick in that part more 

Hurts honour than deep wounds before. 

When h^ had got clear away, the first thing he did was to take lodgings; but he 
carefully avoided telling any of his friends that he had left the house of Grough and Co., 
and for the succeeding week, he became more than usually attentive to the lovely Sophia 
* Canaster; at the expiration of that time he thought it proper to enter into an explanation 
with her father. He commence4 by stating many things, disparagingly, of his- late 
«mployers, and expressed his determination of quitting their eertrice. He next showed 
himself to be possessed of a few hundreds of pounds, which instead of saying were the 
result of his own saving, he said was a legacy from a near relative ; he spoke also of 
his great expectation, on the death of his father; and then enlarged upon his ardent 
attachment to the charming Sophia, and concluded by giving some very cogent reasons 
for their speedy union. Mr. Canaster was very much annoyed by this communication, 
not having had the slightest notion previously, of the close intimacy of his daughter and 
Mr. Floyd. He affirst flew into a violent rage, which was gradually softened down by 
the persuasive eloquence of his would-be son-in-law, and ajt last, although he shewed 
great reluctance at consenting, yet he did consent to their marriage. Mr. Floyd, like a 
good workman, struck whilst the iron was hot, for the wedding took place in a very* few 
days after obtaining the consent of the lady’s honoured parent. The happy couple 
temporarily, as it was supposed, after the marriage, resided under the paternal roof, 
ostensibly for the purpose pf allowing Mr. Floyd time and opportunity to find a 
suitable situation, in which to commence business ; and of his further progress, we must 
treat in another chapter. 

Maiden Queen Lodge , Bedford. 

' [To be continued.] 
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* SONG^ 

(written within the tropics, near the equator.) 

O ! tell me not of sunny shore, 

Where pleasure dwells in flowers; 

Sing of the blossom’d vine no more, 

Nor fairy painted bowers. 

But if you think to draw a smile, 

.Of Britain’s beauties tell; 

. O ! sing the song of Britain’s isle, 

The land I love so well. 
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Q ! tell me not of foreign shores, 

Where constant summer reigns. 

Where Flora spreads her bluslyng stores 
Of flowers o'er the plains. 

But if you think to touch the string 
That vibrates to my heart, 

O ! then of Brkaiu’s beauties sing, 

Fresh joys they will impart. 


O ! tell me not of sunny skies, 
Nor flagrant scented air, 

. O ! tell me not of sloe-black eyes, 

. Of sable maids, nor fair; 

For when I see a lovely eye, 

Soft beaming with a smile, 

My fancy wanders with a sigh 
To eyes in Britain's isle. 

Mechanic Lodge, Llanelly. 


H. RIDLEY, P. G. 


TO THE DAISY. 

Well might the minstrel sing of thee, 

Thou gentle unassuming flower, 

For on the fair wide-spreading lea. 

Or in the lowly sheltered bower, 

No flowret greets *the minstrel’s gaza» 

That e’er may wake his memory • 

To scenes of by-gone blissful days, 

Like thee — so calm, so tenderly. 

The bard who sweetest sung to thee, 

Shall view thy silent charms no more ; 

From care and sorrow he is free. 

His little earthly reign is o'er. 

He lived to feel the bitter woe 

Which half-assailed him while he sung; 

He lived life’s sorest ills to know, 

Before he left earth’s silly throng. 

Peace is that peasant’^portian now, 

Woe' s' ploughshare crushed him “mang the stoor;” 

His country strove to calm his woe, 

But not before his woes were q’er. 

But time will not forget his name, 

Daisy, 'twill last fi long as thine; 

For laurel-chaplets, wove by fame, 

Nor time, nor change, may e’er untwine. 

And is there now no musing child 
Of all who toil upon the plain, 

To greet thee with a love as mild 
As his who sung that melting strain? 

There are who love thee yet as well, 

Whose love is warm as bard’s might be 

Yet, ah! their love they may not tell 
So sweetly, or so plaintively. 
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Sweet flowret! could I win the art 
Which none, save minstrels, ever claim ; 
Oh! would scftne secret power impart 
• To me, the light which leads to* fame; 

Then might I sing thy simple charms, 

And praise thee in some measured strain. 
And wake the' power which ever warms 
My soul with more of joy than pain. 

For thou remind’st me of the gjee 

Which warm’d my heart in life’s gay morn 
When oft, I ween, right pleasantly, 

With daisy-heads I gemm’d the thorn, 

To form a rural garland gay, 

To grace some female playmate’s hair. 

And we would laugh, and sing, and play, 
Uutouched by sorrow, sin, or care. 


Those blythsome days are past and gone. 
Those little playmates lost to me; 

And now I’m friendless, left alone 
To fade unheeded, just like thee. 

This world ’s a Weary place of care 
To. the keen-feeling, aimless child; 

And oft I almost wish I were, 

Daisy, like thee, a flowret wild. 

Methinks I’d know no soitow then, 

Nor would remembrance mar my glee. 

For I should shine in grove or glen, 

In sinless, sWeet simplicity. 

Y et, ah ! I would not know the joys 

With which hope sometimes charms my way, 

Easing my lone heart’s miseries, 

Or beckoning to a brighter day. 


Ah, no ! I would not be a flower. 

For flowers can have nor thought, nor mind. 
Nor can they, claim the pleasing power 
That bids me love, or weep, my kind ; 

Nor muse on W’isdom’s, Power’s, display. 
Which shin§ above us ever fair, 

Where oft my spirit wiugs her way, 

Seeking her peaceful mansion there. 

Tbou lovely, gem, I slight not thee, 

For thoh art of my Maker’s plan, 

Yet would I bear more misery 
Than time hnakes known to weeping man, . 
Rather than be a soulless flower, 

In summer time to gild'a bower 
And then to die; 

For soon the floweret fades away, — 

But man has hopes to live for aye, 

In realms of everlasting day, 

With God on high! ^ 
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Financial Inquiries. — We have just received the Quarterly Report of the Board 
of Directors, and, after a careful reading of its contents, hesitate not to pronounce it to 
be one of the most satisfactory documents which has ever emanated from that body. 

It has long been evident to many of the more intelligent members of the Ordei;, that, 
as far as regards several of our Lodges, the payments have not been sufficiently high to 
secure the benefits promised. The Directors have wisely instituted inquiries into this 
matter; and, m order to enable the delegates assembled at the next A. M. C. to legislate 
properly on the subject, they have issued several excellent tables, which shew the 
amount necessary to be paid, -.to ensure certain benefits. These we strongly recommend 
to the attentive consideration of the members, as, in the absence of this prior 
investigation, they will scarcely be in a position to fonp a correct judgment on this 
all-important question. 

That great teacher, Experience, has fully shewn, that the fatal mistake of all Benefit 
Societies has been the inadequacy of their contributions to meet the eventual claims 
upon their funds. For a brief period their finances have been in an apparently favourable 
condition, but, as the members advanced in years, and consequently became more liable 
to sickness and death, the funds have gradually diminished, and the result has been the 
breaking up of the societies, to the great disappointment, and irreparable loss, of many 
who ha£, week by week, saved up a little from their scanty pittance, to provide against 
the day of misfortune. Several instances of this nature, with all their distressing details, 
have come under our own immediate observation; we are therefore the more anxious 
that our Institution should be secured from these evils, and placed on a firm basis. It 
will, perhaps, ill accord with the feelings and circumstances of many of our members, 
to increase the rate of their contributions, but we are sure that no one, who has the 
true interest of the Order at heart, wiU deny the necessity, nay, the juttice, of strictly 
proportioning the payments to- the benefits, or will join in the delusive and objec- 
tionable practice of holding out hopes that can never, in the ordinary course of events, 
Be realized. 

As stated in the Report, it was undoubtedly the desire of the founders of the Order, 
that its funds should be made amply sufficient to satisfy all just claims thereon, at 
whatever date , whether now, or a thousand years hence, claims might be made; and it 
wiU.be clear to the mind of every honourable man, that this is the only honest course 
of procedure. It is not sufficient that the Institution should last our time, (as some 
parties have injudiciously remarked,) or be able to meet any demands we may have 
occasion to make upon it: we ought to transmit it to those who succeed us, not a bankrupt 
estate, but a good and valuable legacy. This is absolutely requisite to ensure its permanent 
prosperity, and render it worthy of universal support. 

We earnestly advise, then, aU the members of the Order— if they be sincere in their 
expressed wishes for its stability and success — to instruct their several delegates to the 
next A. M. C. at Glasgow, to support such measures as may be calculated to place our 
society on the firmest foundation. The principles of Odd Fellowship are unquestionably 
excellent; that its influence is highly salutary, is equally certain; and that it developes 
the kindlier and holier feelings of our nature, and thus humanizes the heart, admits, not 
of a doubt: it only remains, therefore, for its funds to be rendered in every respect 
sufficient for all its charitable and benevolent purposes, to make the Order by far the 
best society that has ever been established by the working classes, for their mutual 
benefit and assistance. — Pioneer. * 

Libraries and Schools. — Some two or three months since, in commenting upon 
the more recent improvements effected in this truly great Institution by the activity and 
praiseworthy zeal of some of its members, wp had occasion to notice a. Library and 
School established by the brethren at Birmingham, for the use of themselves and their 
offspring. Upon that occasion, we ventured to express a hope that the members of the 
Metropolitan district would not suffer any long period to elapse ere they too were in 
possession of a feature so exigent as that to which we alluded, and we are most happy 
to find that the wish we theircxpressed is shortly about to be realized. We repeat that 
this affords us much pleasure, shewing, as it does, that there is in the minds of the 
brotherhood, that praiseworthy wish for self-improvement for which we at the time gave 
them credit; and it is likewise gratifying' to us to learn, from -their conduct subsequent 
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to the time of which we speak, that the views which we then advocated age now being 
adopted by those to whom they were addressed. 

We find from an admirable address delivered by P. G. Richardson, at the Good 
Samaritan Lodge dinner, a few days since, that the Lodge of which he is a member, has 
taken np this excellent course, and that a project is now in contemplation for the estab- 
lishment of a Library and Reading-room for the use of the members of the North London 
District, and from a printed “circular" issued frohi that Lodge, we find the plan in all 
its detail to be exactly as we had previonly pronounced it — to be as easily practicable as 
is is obviously useful. 

This is as it should be; the proposers of the plan not only demonstrate its great 
usefulness, but likewise shew that the objects which they have in view are very easily 
attainable, and that when these objects are attained, the results will be beneficial to 
every member, and every Lodge throudfeut the District; and sincerely do we hope that 
the exertions of the originators of this^nan will be crowned with the most complete 
success; for, in the language of the circular, “the establishment of 60 excellent an 
Institution as an Odd Fellow’s Library in London, would reflect the highest possible 
credit upon every officer, brother, or Lodge, by whose instrumentality, in however 
small. a degree, it may be called into existence." 

We find the talented editor of the Odd Fellow*' Magazine advocating the cause in 
Iax$iage which ought not to fall unheeded upon the ears of his brethren ; while in nearly 
every public meeting of the Order we bear men of the first eminence among them, 
loudly proclaiming that the increased intellect and intelligence of the Order render the 
formation of Libraries in every District a means almost indispensable to the maintenance 
of that high character for intellectuality by which its best members would wish to see 
the Manchester Unity distinguished. 

We find from the “circular" that the project is to be officially brought before their 
next District Committee for their sanction and approbation; and we hope that body will 
see fit to grant the required favor, and there can be little doubt as to the rest, for the 
plan is so simple, yet so good, as almost to ensure success; and we feel fully assured 
that any edifice in London, having for its title, the Odd Fellow*' Library , would soon 
be well supplied with all matter proper to a place so named, by subscriptions and 
donations from persons, who, although not perhaps all of them members of the Order, 
are yet all of them friendly to the cause of education and self-cultivation. 

As a general rendezvous and place of meeting for the members wfien not actually 
employed upon the business of life, such a place as a reading-room would be invaluable : 
then, free from the too-often degrading influence of tavern meetings, they could enjoy 
the pleasure of social intercourse as freely and as creditably as can be done by those in 
a higher station of society than that to which the great majority of the members of the 
Manchester Unity belong; and who cannot imagine the excellent effect that would be 
created fipon the public mind in favor of Odd Fellowship, by the means of a measure 
like this. The Odd Fellow, subscribing to his Library, and probably shortly to ap 
Orphan School, and who meets his brethren in his reading room, will be far more likely 9 
to impress the world with a true sense of his worth and respectability, than he would do 
under any other circumstance ; but independent of this preatige , which must be created 
In their favor by the forming of such Libraries, there are other, and probably more really 
important, reasons, why this plan should be supported by every member who would 
wish to do his duty to his fellow -creatures, or, in fact, to himself. 

The usefulness, and indeed necessity, of self-culture, is too well admitted to need 
advocacy at this time, as it is fully proved by the success that has attended the formation 
of Mechanics Institutions, and others of a similar nature. We do not mean success in a 
merely pecuniary point of view, but by the substantial benefits they have conferred upon 
their members. Who can estimate the amount of latent talent developed by these means, 
which, but for them, would have been lost to the world > Who can tell of the immense 
advantages gained by the members so benefited, both in a moral and physical point of 
view? And may we not fairly presume that there is some dormant uncultivated ability 
In the minds of many of the members of the Order, which may shine forth a bright and 
beaming meteor before the world, when called into existence by the same means among 
themselves; — and who can estimate the benefit the Order itself might derive from such 
proper cultivation of the mind and talents of those who may be called upon to fill the 
most important offices among them ? 
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Already is the name of the Manchester Unity spreading far and wide — already haa 
the importance of the Order arrested the attention of a great portion of the human race — 
already is the conduct, nay, the very language, of its officers made the matter for public 
criticism; and does not this shew the almost paramount necessity that exists for them to 
encourage mental cultivation by every means in their power, so that they may be able 
at all times to ensure the services of men whose conduct and acquirements will bear the 
strictest criticism ? 

Some of our best theological writers have asserted that all men are, by nature, 
endowed with some talent, for the proper use and cultivation of which they are responsible 
to their Creator. If this be so — and who can say it is not? — we have a strong, moral 
obligation imposed upon the members of the Manchester Unity, in their common 
character as men and created beings, to fulfil this great duty to their Creator, their 
fellow -creatures, and themselves, by giving aljmhe support in their power to any project 
which has so laudable an object in view as thMRbrding the means of self-cultivation to 
all who choose to avail themselves of them. 

We heartily wish success to the cause, and shall feel happy if the opportunity ie 
afforded us of contributing to its success by any means that can be suggested to us. — 
County Herald. 

The Okder in Canada. — The Loyal and Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity, celebrated on Thursday, November 7th, 1844, — it being ^he 
Anniversary of their establishment in Montreal — their annual festival. The brethren 
of the Montreal, the St. Lawrence, and the British North American Lodges, assembled 
between eleven o’clock and noon, at the Lodge of the first-named Brotherhood, in St. 
Paul Street; and headed by the band of the 93rd Highlanders, marched in procession — 
the various beautiful emblematic flags, banners, and other insignia of the Order being 
borne by the proper officers — to the St. Gabriel Street Church, where the Rev. Wm, 
Taylor delivered an eloquent and impressive discourse to them, and a liberal collection 
was made in aid of the “ Widow and Orphans* Fund.** After divine service the brethren 
re-formed in procession, and returned to the Lodge from whence they started, by Notre 
Dame, M‘Gill, and St. Paul Streets. In the afternoon, the office-bearers of the Montreal 
Lodge proceeded to Monklands, the residence of the Governor General, and presented 
to His Excellency the following Address: — 

To Hie Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart .. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath , one of Her 
Majesty's Most Honorable Privy Council, Governor General of British North 
America, and Captain General and Governor in Chief , in and over the Provinces 
oj Canada , Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Island of Prince Edward, and 
Vice Admiral of the same. 

May it Please Your Excellency: 

We, the office-bearers in tho»Montreal District, of the Manchester Unity Lodges, of 
the Loyal and Independent Order of Odd Fellows, on the part of our brethren, beg 
most respectfully to wait upon Your Excellency, on this the Anniversary of the establish- 
ment of our brotherhood in the City of Montreal. 

We do so for the purpose of tendering you our grateful thanks, for the liberality 
and kindness which Your Excellency, since your auspicious arrival in Canada, as the 
Representative of Our Gracious and Beloved Sovereign, has been pleased to shew towards 
us and our brethern in both sections t>f the Province. 

Your Excellency will, perhaps, excuse us for reminding you, that the sole end 
and object of our fraternisation, is, by precept and example, to inculcate and practice 
those principles of brotherly love and mutual assistance, which, we believe, Your 
Excellency will acknowledge, must ever conduce to the political as well as the social 
happiness, prosperity and contentment of those who act up to them. 

While, by the rules of our Order, we are strictly precluded from any interference 
with the religious faith, or the political opinions of our brethern, we asure Your 
Excellency, that we all feel and acknowledge that veneration towards our God, loyalty 
towards our Queen, and love towards the glorious constitution of our country, are our 
primary and most imperative elutes alike as citixens and as Odd Fellows. 

We again thank Your Excellency for the kindness and consideration which you have 
been pleased to manifest towards us and our Order : and, insincerity and truth, we pray 
that Your Excellency may long live in the enjoyment of health, of tbe approbation of 
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Your Sovereign, the confidence of Her Ministers, and the respect, esteem, and affection 
of those among Her subjects over whom you have been appointed to rule. With the 
Utter sentiments, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, individually and for the 
brethren of our Lodge. 

Your Excellency's 

Obliged and very obedient servants, 

Peter Taylor, P. G. M. 

Duncan M’Lkan, P. D. G. M. 

John Lambert, P. P. G. M. and C. S. 
Edward Cleoo, P. G. 

To which His Excellency very graciously replied — thanking the brethren of the 
Order, through their office-bearers, for the satisfaction which their loyal and affectionate 
address afforded him — proving, as it did, that while attending to their own peculiar 
interests as Odd Fellows, they were not unmindful of their duty towards their Sovereign 
and their country. His- Excellency made many inquiries as to the past history and 
present condition of the Order, extended, as it now is, into— with the exception, we 
•believe, of the East Indies — every quarter of the globe, where the “meteor flag of 
England” waves over the settlements of her enterprising sons. His Excellency expressed 
his perfect approbation of the objects of the Order, and showed himself deeply interested 
in ifS prosperity. His reception of the deputation was at once dignified, courteous, and 
kind, and we were happy to hear from them, that he appeared, during his somewhat 
lengthened conversation with them, to be— notwithstanding the local affection under 
which he has so long suffered — in excellent health and spirits. 

# In the evening, the brethren with their families and guests, held a social reunion 
in the Lodge-room, which was appropriately decorated for the occasion. There were 
upwards of 300 present— the music was admirable, the refreshments abundant and 
recherche ; and, while the elders looked complacently on, the juveniles continued to 
“trip it on the light fantastic toe” until the “wee short hours” reminded them that it 
was time to part. 

During the evening, a very handsome silver snuff-box was presented to Mr. Lambert, 
who, if not'the founder, has been a zealous and indefatigable friend and supporter of 
Odd Fellowship in Montreal— as a slight testimonial of the respect and esteem in 
which he is universally held by his brethren of the order. — Montreal Herald. 

Countess op Wilton Lodge Anniversary, Manchester District. — On 
Monday evening, February 17th, 1845, the members and, friends of the above Lodge 
held their anniversary at the bouse of Mr. William Gray, Royal Olympic Tavern, 
Stevenson’s Square, Manchester. The company was highly respectable, and consisted 
of about sixty gentlemen, who sat down to an excellent dinner, provided by the worthy 
host. Amongst the parties present were Mr. Henry Whaite, G. M., Mr. John 
Dickinson. D. G. M%, Mr. William Ratcliffe, C. S., Mr. J. B. Rogerson, P. G., Editor 
of the Odd Fellow*' Magazine, Mr. George Richmond, P. G. M., Mr. John Peiser, P.G.M. 
Mr. W. F. Burdett, Prov. G. M., and Mr. John Ormond, Prov. C. S. of the Manchester 
District. Mr. Henry Gregson, P.G., occupied the Chair, and Mr. Joseph Evans, P. G., 
acted as Vice-chairman on the occasion. 

The Chairman, in proposing the first toast, observed that in an assembly of 
Odd Fellows it was not necessary to say much to induce a hearty response. It was 
well known that the very constitution of the association inculcated the principles of 
loyalty and observance of tl^aws of the country ; he would therefore, without further 
remark, give “The Queen.” 

The toast was drank with three tidies three, the company upstanding. 

Song, “God save the Queen.” 

The Chairman next gave “The Prince of Wales, Prince Albert, and the rest of 
the Royal Family,” which was pledged with due honours. 

Song, “Fine Old English Gentleman.” 

The Chairman said the next toast upon his list was one dear to every Briton, 
and one which he was sure every lover of bis country could not fail to respond to with 
a degree of satisfaction and grateful remembrance, which , would stimulate feelings of 
approbation whenever it was proposed, pe would give them “The Army and Navy,” 
which was pledged with loud cheers. 

Song, “The Wooden Walls of England.” 
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The next toast he had to propose was, be believed, the toast of the evening, and 
one upon which he could not trust himself to speak. Without further preface, therefore, 
he would give “The Independent Order of Odd Fellows.” 

Mr. George Richmond, P. G. M., was called upon to respond to the toast. He 
said, he believed that was the third time he had been called upon to respond to the 
toast which they bad just drunk with such enthusiasm. Addressing as he was, a number 
of gentlemen, most of whom were as well acquainted with the merits of the Institution 
as himself, and having so often before delivered his sentiments upon the utility of Odd 
Fellowship, he confessed he felt at a loss how to proceed on that occasion ; not because 
he had a barren subject to deal with, for every Odd Fellow knew tbeextent of field and 
fruitful subjects to dilate upon, but because, as he before said, the advantages of Odd 
Fellowship were so well understood by the gentlemen before him. The Institution was 
one of the most extensive and useful in the country ; in its fall, or prosperity, the 
interests of thousands were at stake, and, therefore, it behoved the officers in trust* 
carefully to examine into tbe financial affairs of the society, with a view of purging it 
from errors (if any existed) which might, in the least degree, tend to retard its progress. 
It was highly necessary that the whole of its affairs should be conducted upon sound* 
principles, and upon principles of the most rigid economy, consistent with the efficient 
management of the Order. He observed, that he thought the time fixed for the con- 
sideration of this most important subject, was well chosen, for, generally speaking,* the 
working population, a majority of whom, he was proud to say, composed our Institution, 
were pretty well employed, in consequence of the improvement that had lately taken 
place in trade, and, therefore, were in a better frame of mind to calmly and dispassion- 
ately consider the subject in all its bearings. He gave expression to the deepest feelings^ 
of his heart, when he said that every endeavour should be made to promote the pros- 
perity and welfare of the Institution. 

The Chairman next gave “The Officers of the Order, and Board of Directors.” 
Drunk with three times three. 

Mr. John Dickinson, D. G. M., responded to this toast. He, like the last speaker, 
felt considerable difficulty in addressing the gentlemen present. His views on the 
principles and usefulness of the society were long ago before the Order, and he was 
proud to say had undergone no change. There were hundreds of subjects in connexion 
with the Independent Order of Odd Fellows upon which he could address them, every 
one of which, though not new in themselves, were interesting, and which would afford 
food for any speaker to dwell upon. The great, and he hoped lasting, advantages which 
the society was distributing throughout the country, afforded many interesting topics 
for remark. Tbe moral effects of (he spread of Odd Fellowship, were as extensive as 
its domestic influence upon its members. In many of the more rural Districts of the 
country, where a short time ago the inhabitants were little better than heathens, the 
most beneficial results had followed the introduction of Odd Fellowship. It was a well 
known fact that ministers of religion were very materially assisted in their labours by 
the introduction of tbe principles of the Institution. In one case, with, which be (the 
speaker) was himself acquainted, a minister of the Established Church had declared that 
the spread of Odd Fellowship had facilitated his labours more than any other circumstance 
he knew of; and that he was perfectly satisfied, after reading their laws and rules, that 
they would do more to effect a moral regeneration in England, than even the preaching 
from the pulpit. This he (the speaker) believed to be the fact in many parts of the 
country; indeed, he knew such to be the case in Districts^ffiich he had visited in the 
discharge of his official duties, and he also knew that the Itfws of the Institution were 
held as sacred as the laws of religion, and obeyed with as much, and in some instances, 
perhaps, with more scrupulosity,, than the laws of the country. Such were the effects 
of Odd Fellowship, and he was sure that every right-minded man, on being more 
acquainted with its principles, would join in supporting them. By the spread of Odd 
Fellowship, the people were taught to be more provident and temperate, as was proved 
from many facts within his own knowledge. In 1841-2 when distress was prevalent in 
many parts of England, it was a well-established fact, that but very few Odd Fellows 
applied for relief. In one District alone, which came, under his own observation, out 
of 1400 applicants for parochial relief, not qpe of them belonged to the association, 
although the Order, at that time, numbered 5000 members in the same locality. There 
were many other cases of a similar nature, which passed within his own notice. These, 
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he repeated, were facts which roust satisfy every well-informed mind of the great 
advantages of Odd Fellowship. Returning to the toast which had just been given, and 
so heartily' responded to, he thought he was fully justified in stating, on behalf of his 
brother officers, that it was their whole care and study to promote the interests of the 
society. In the desire to promote the welfare of the Order, which, he could assure them 
animated the minds of the Board of Directors, he was sure every gentleman present 
would most heartily join ; and as regarded himself, he could only say, that as long as 
he had any latent power left, his whole energies should be directed to the spread of 
Odd Fellowship. 

The chairman next gave “The Past Officers of the Order,” which was acknowledged 
by Mr. John Peiser, P. G. M., in a short but appropriate address. 

The next toast on the list was “ The Editor of the Magazine, and Committee of 
Management.” 

Mr. John Bolton Rogerson, P. G., Editor of the Magazine, was called upon by 
the chairman to respond. Mr Rogerson said that he felt deeply grateful for the spirit 
with which his labours in connexion with the Magazine had been received, as well as for 
the compliment they had just paid to the Committee of Management. The present state 
of the Order and the extensive circulation of the publication with which he had the 
honour to be identified, convinced him that the working men of England were fully alive 
to their own interests, and that they were the best judges of those principles which were 
calculated to promote their welfare, as was proved by the fact that they were the 
originators of the society of Odd Fellows. Some thirty years ago, the Order was composed 
of a few working men, meeting together and devising the best means of providingfor them- 
selves and theirfamilies when in distress. At that period of the history of Odd Fellowship 
many prejudices were in existence against it, and numerous were the obstacles thrown 
in its way; still the working men, in spite of every difficulty; persevered in the good 
work, until they overcame every opposition, and succeeded in laying the foundation of an 
association which for it? philanthropy, numbers, and extent, was unparalleled. The 
progress of the society, and the national character which it assumed in time, warranted 
them in the establishment of a publication, devoted to the objects of the society, the care 
and direction of which were placed in the hands of the Board of Directors, by whose 
management it had now obtained a circulation of 25,000 copies each publication. 
Mr. Rogerson proceeded to give an account of the progress of education and literature 
amongst the Order, and contended that no other society in existence contributed so 
much to the advantage of the working classes. Speaking of the progress which the 
Order had made, he stated that seven years ago their numbers were not more than 
90,000, whilst at the present time the society had enrolled in its books 250,000 members, 
many of whom were men of wealth and high standing in the country. The speaker, at 
considerable length, pointed out the advantages of Odd Fellowship, and contended that 
the members, whether rich or poor, owed a debt of gratitude to the working-men of 
Manchester, who first instituted the Order* 

The Chairman next gave “The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the Couutess of 
Wilton Lodge.” 

Mr. William Ratcliffe, C. S., rose to respond to the toast. It was, he said, an old 
and acknowledged principle, that “unity is strength.” When first he suggested the 
withdrawal of the Countess of Wilton Lodge from the general Widow and Orphans’ Fund, 
he was convinced, as he was still, that the constitution of that fund wanted material 
alteration ; as far as he yraa acquainted with its constitution he was bound to say that it 
was founded on wrong principles. Its funds were by no means fairly distributed 
amongst its members, as it was well known that when parties made application for 
relief, their success depended upon the number of friends they had amongst the 
committee. In fact, it was quite a matter of chance whether they obtained relief or -not; 
and believing it to be the duty of the Order to Stop all such partial proceedings, he 
suggested the propriety of the Countess of Wilton Lodge establishing a fund of its own, 
on the principle that “those who have paid should receive.” Mr. Ratcliffe entered into 
the details of the constitution of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, in connexion with 
the Countess of Wilton Lodge, and contended that they were such as would stand the 
test of time, and afford relief to the widows of deceased members, without subjecting 
them to the indelicate scrutiny which was too often instituted under the old system. 
Mr. Ratcliffe, in the course of his address, exhibited an extensive acquaintance with his 
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subject, and concluded with assuring the members that whenever they required his 
services, they were entirely at their disposal. 

14 The Officers of the Manchester District/' — The Countess of Wilton Lodge." — 
“The Lancashire Witches," — “The Strangers," — The Stewards," — “The Host," and 
many other toasts followed, which were duly acknowleged; and the conviviality of the 
meeting was kept up till a late hour. 

Temperance Lodges. — Exertions for the increase of Members. — The 
following particulars have been furnished by a member of the Lodge to which they refer, 
and we give them in the writer's own words : — * j 

There is an old saying, that “where there is a will there is a way," and I believe 
to a great extent this may be carried o.ut in the increase of members in our Lodges. I 
have frequently noticed the deplorable smallness of the numbers of many of them, and 
also their remaining in the same stagnant state for years, without any apparent increase. 
It is a well known fact that there is existing a prejudice in the minds of many against 
Lodges meeting in public houses, and it has been no unfrequent occurrence for parties 
to assign this as a reason for not joining our ranks; but in order to meet the wishes of 
those who had scruples of this kind in Manchester, a Lodge was opened by the District 
nearly two years ago. For a long time, owing to a prevailing opinion .that no one could 
become members but those who were “total abstainers," or “teetotallers," it had to 
labour under no small disadvantage. Its founders, however, proceeded with steady 
perseverance, feeling assured that their undertaking would ultimately succeed; and 
well have their expectations been realized, for the . little barque thus launched upon 
the sea of public opinion, and expected by many to go down, has gallantly made its way 
over the tempestuous billows, and is now manned with a goodly crew of ninety-two steady 
and respectable members. Sickness, which is one of the many. “ evils which flesh is 
heir to," has been little felt, whilst of deaths they have ha4 none. As an instance of the 
persevering efforts of its present principal officer and host, they each undertook to 
produce ten members in six weeks, under a forfeiture of ten shillings and sixpence. 
The time expired on the 3rd of February last, when the N. G. proposed no less than 
twelve, and also paid their money; but what was the surprise of all when “mine host" 
produced his list, and it was found to double his engagement. All in the Lodge were 
convinced of his persevering energies, and led to admire the interest he takes in its 
welfare. Two other individuals were also proposed by separate members, making, in 
the whole, thirty-four persons proposed for admission on one night! It is gratifying 
to observe that their average age is only twenty-five years. This extraordinary effort 
of individual exertion is pleasing and commendable, and shews what great objects may 
be achieved by perseverance. The Lodge has been eminently successful, and by due 
carefulness and attention, it may become numerous, prosperous, and happy. 

Odd Fellowship and Literature. — The reproach which at one time attached 
itself to the members of our Institution, with respect to their want of literary taste, though 
it might some years ago, perhaps, be made with justice, cannot be applied to us at the 
present day. We have, in another part of the Magazine, alluded to the exertions which 
are being made in different Districts for the formation of libraries and schools, and we 
may here congratulate our members on the capability which has of late been manifested 
amongst them for the improvement and entertainment of society in a literary point of 
view.. We purpose, shortly, to notice some of the productions which have been latterly 
issued from the press by members of the Order, and which will have the effect of 
convincing the most sceptical that our principles are properly appreciated by those whose 
pursuits and attainments eminently fit them for judging of the soundness of the objects 
we aim at. We have had our attention called to several publications established by our 
brethren in Districts which have hitherto been unable to support a periodical, and we 
cannot but express our approbation of the Yorkshire Miscellany , which is edited and 
published by a member of the Order in Stokesley, and is got up with great care and 
judgment. Mr. George Tweddell is well entitled to the support of all who value sound 
periodical literature, his chief object being “ to amuse without contaminating — to interest 
without seducing from the path of rectitude — to instruct the mind in every branch of 
useful knowledge, and at the same time to amend the heart." We trust that such an 
object may be fully realized, and that the energetic labours of the Editor may meet with 
a corresponding reward. There is a healthy and invigorating tone about the work, and 
many of the articles are contributed by authors who rank deservedly high in the literary 
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world. -We sincerely wish we had many such contemporaries. It may be as well to 
mention that this work has no connexion with Odd Fellowship, but is purely of a 
literary character. 

Oldham. — Independent Odd Fellows’ Ball. — A ball took place on Thursday 
evening, January 2nd, 1845, at the Town Hall, in aid of the Widow and Orphans’ Fund* 
when upwards of 700 persons were present. The receipts were £ 47 ., and a handsome 
surplus will be left at the disposal of the charitable fund, on whose behalf the ball was 
got up. An address on the principles and objects of the Order was delivered by 
Mr. J. B. Rogerson, in the course of the evening, and was received with great attention 
and applause. The company was highly respectable in appearance, end the bright eyes 
of the Lancashire witches were not without their # due share of influence on the male 
portion of the assembly. Refreshments were provided by Mr. Davis, of the Lyceum, 
and his arrangements gave every satisfaction. Dancing was kept up untiL a late hour, 
and the utmost harmony and good-will prevailed to the last. 

Mortality of Odd Fellows in Manchester compared with that of the 
general population. — We copy the following statement from a phamphlet on the 
sanatory condition ofManchester, and other large towns, by John Leigh, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
&c. The work reached us at too late a period to enable us to quote from it more largely, 
but we shall recur to it again in our next. Mr. Leigh is professionally connected with 
the Order, and the production before us is highly creditable to his talents. It displays 
very considerable labour and research, and much useful and valuable matter is brought 
together, which cannot fail to be read with interest by all who are desirous of investigating 
the causes that operate upon the health and comfort of society : — 

The aveiage n um ber of Odd Fellows in Manchester, from July 31st, 1841, to July 3lst, 1843, 
was 8,469; from July 3lst, 1842, to July 31st, 1843,8,630; and from July 3 1st, 1843, to July 3 1st, 1844, 

8 ’^ 8 ' The deaths of Odd Fellows in Mancbeftr, from July 8lst, 1841, to July 31st, 1842, were 110; 
from July, 1842, to July, 1843, 106: and from July, 1813. to July, 1844, 108. 

Mean number of members in Manchester, in the three years, 8,689. 

Mean number of deaths, per annum. 108. 

Annual deaths of Odd Fellows in Manchester, per 1,000 members, 13. 1 . 

The number of male adults in the Manchester Union, in 1841. from twenty to fifty years of 
age, was 4 1,572 ; the whole population, according 1 to the census, being 192,408. 

The total number of deaths in the Manchester Union, in 1839, of males, between twenty and 
fifty years of age, was 716; and in 1841, 674, the mean being 695; being at the annual rate of 16.7 
per 1,009. 


presentations. 

On Tuesday evening, October 15, 1844, the numerous members of the Nelson Lodge, No. 7* 
assembled at the house of host Hughes, Hen and Chickens. Oldham >treet, on which occasion it 
was intended to present a substantial token of their esteem, to P. (4. W illiara Hays, one of their 
officers, (now N. G. of the Loyal Crickettcrs’ Lodge.) The testimonial, being a handsome silver 
patent lever watch, with an appropriate inscription engraved thereon, a silver guard chain, and 
cold seal attached, and also the engraved emblem of the Order, in an elegant frame, was presented 
to P G Hays by P. G. Seddon, of the Nelson Lodge, (and G. M of the Cricketters’) who, in the 
course of his address, bore ample testimony to the praiseworthy conduct and valuable service* 
tendered to the Nelson Lodge by P. G. Hays, and expressed his pleasure in conveying to him the 
marked approbation of his brethren P. G. Hays, much affected, returned thanks for the honour 
confen ed upon him by so great a mark of respect, and assuied them he should endeavour to show 
his gratitude, by furthering, to the utmost of his ability, the interests of the Lodge, and the 
welfare of the Order generally. The gratify ing proceedings then concluded with much applause. 

-January 25. 1945, a handsome silver medal, to P. P. G. M. Peter Wilkinson, by the Rose of the 
Valley Lodge, Pateley Prite Pistrict.- July 13, 1844, a patent silver lever watch, to P G. William 
Green, of the Trafalgar l>dge, Manchester District. - December 28, 1944, a silver lever watch, to 
P. P G.M. and C. S. Joseph Waterhouse, by the New Mills District.— December 14, 1844, a hand- 
some silver Snuffbox, to P. Prov. G. M. Henry Webster, by the Philanthropic Lodye, Uedale District. 
—November 30, 1844, a handsome silver snuff box, to P. G- Joseph Bamford, by the Park Gate 
Lodge, Rotherham.- November 2.\ 1844, a handsome patent lever watch, value £7-7s.Od, to 
P. G. M. S. Richards, by the Saint Peter Miners, Wynnstay, King Oswald, and Chirk Castle Lodges, 
Wrexham District. October, 1844, a handsome silver medal, to P. G. John Bradley : also, a hand- 
some silver medal, to P. G. J. Tomkins ; both by the Miners Lodge, Wrexham District .-October 
21 1844 a valuable silver medal, to P.G. George uroomhead, by the Rose of England Lodge, 
Wakefield District .— a purse of five sovereigns, to P. P. G. M. Joseph Lowe, by the Burton-on- 1 rent 
District.- A patent lever watch, to P. G. William Nicholson, by the Benevolent Lodge, Hull D strict. 
--October 31, a valuable silver medal, to l\ G. George Broomhead. by the Rose of England .Lodge, 
Wakefield District. 
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January 15, 1845, brother Edwin Clarke, of the Cinque Port Warden Lodge, Hastings District, 
to Miss Frances Crapnell : February 2 , brother William George CrapneU, of the same Lodge, to Miss 9 
Miss Maria Cheeseman.— December 14, 1844, P. G. Robert Hunter, of the Bums Lodge, Heddon- 
on-the Wall, toMiss Jane Maugham : November, P. G. Richard Bxowel of the Perseverance Lodge, 
Leamington to Miss Ann Browel: P. G. Joseph Taylor, of the Ryton Lodge, to Miss Francis Laws ; 
all in the Newcastle District.— June 2 d, 1844 , brother James St inn, of the Clio Lodge. Glossop Dis- 
trict, to Miss Margaret Cooper.- August 24, 1844, brother Joseph William White, of the Star of 
Hope Lodge, Manchester, to Miss Mary Walker — Januarv i, 1845, Secretary Thomas Crawford, of 
tho Old Broughton Lodge, Fdinburgh, to Miss Janet Allan — February 7 . 1845, brother Charles 
Preston, of the Philanthropic Lodge, Fazeley, to Miss Godderidge.— February 1 , 1845, P. G. David 
Watlcin, of the Wrgant Lodge, to Miss Gwelliar Lewis: February 4, 1845, P. G. John Jones, of the 
Gomer Lodge, to Mias Jennet Kvans ; both in the Manchester District.— December 9, 1844, P. S. 
William Kay, of the Sincerity Lodge, Shaw District, to Miss Hannah Blunt. —November, 1844, 
brother William Dale, of the Rose of sbaron Ledge, New Mills District, to Mrs. Amfleld. —January 
7, 1845, brother John Bates, of the Foundation Stone of lYuth Lodge, New Mills District, to Miss 
Grace Waterhouse.— April 19, 1844. secretary tbartes Allen, of the Andrew Marvel Lodge, Hull 
District, to Miss Coldbeck : October 28, 1844, brother James Petty, of the same Lodge, to Miss Mary 
Ann Walter.— Angust 6 <844, P.S. Miles Biikbeck, to Mrs. Hannah Kairstow: December 26 , 1844, 
brother Thomas Mitchell, to Miss Mary Wright — January 1 , 1845, P. G. Thomas Sharp, to Miss 
Hannah Scholefleld; all of the Indnstry Lodge. Halifax District.— June 6 , 1844, P. G. George Cole 
Drake, of the Rutland Lodge, Oakham District, to Miss Alice Canntngton.— September 6 . 1844, 
brother Charles Beavan, of the Perseverance Lodge, Leominster District, to Miss Mary Lewis. — 
November 20 , brother George Thurlow, of the Heart of Honesty Lodge, Stokesley District, toMiss 
Mary Old.— December 18, 1844, P. G. J. Workman, to Miss Louisa Smith: January 23, 1845, P. G 
John Gabb, to Miss Ann Maria Workman: >ame day, brother John Shipway, to Miss Susannah 
Workman; all of the Berkeley Lodge, Stonehouse District. — November 25, 1844, Prov. G M. John 
Lloyd, of the Wrexham District, to Mrs. sarah Davies.— Angust 9 , 1844, P. Prov. G. M Henry 
Webster, of the Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale District to Miss Hannah Alice Clarkson.— December 
1 , 1844, P. P. G. M. Joseph Gregory, Junr., of the Brougham and Vaux Lodge, Wakefield District, 
to Miss Hannah Brown.— M«y 29 , 1944, brother Charles Deebank, to Miss Gillivfcr : October 10, 
brother John Si:kc, to Mis-* Elizabeth Bayliss : NovAber 20 , host Thomas Lane, of Kinsgbury. to 
Miss Mitchell; all of the Widow’s Protection Lodge, Coleshill, Fazeley District.— November 12 * 

P. V. William Summers, of the Tamworth Hope Lodge, Fazeley District, to Miss Catherine Barnes. 

— September 8 , 1844, brother Joseph Park, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Hunslet District, to Miss 
Elizabeth Wainwright: December 19. 1844. brother Abraham Ackroyd, of the sanje Lodge, to Miss 
Sarah W alker.— June 17, 1844, brother John Wortley, of the Durham District, to Elizabeth Green. 

$eatf| 0 . 

Decembers, 1844. P. G Thomas Lees Wardle, eldest son of P. Q. M, Mark Wardle. Mr. Wardle 
was well known to a large circle of the members of the Order, and long had had their regard and 
esteem. His early departure from amongst us is felt with the hidden sincerity of long-cherished 4 
acquaintance, and with the sorrow and sadness of real, steadfast, and respected friendship. 

There are few men whose death is n°t deeply felt by some relative, and sincerely regretted by some 
friend; but there are nope whose decease gives keener anguish to the one than is felt at the death 
of Mr. Wardle, or who are remembered t>y the other with a kinder tear than falls over his grave.— 
October 7 , 1844, brother James Whitehead: November 2 , 1844, the wife of brother Abraham Butter- 
worth: November 14 , the wife of br ther James Jaqnes Yew; all of the Welcome Visit Lodge: 
November 21 , the wife of P*G. William Johnson: the wife of brother Joseph Pratt ; both of the 
Sincerity Lodge: January 2 , 1845, the wife of P. P. CL M. John Meadowcroft; all in the >haw 
District. — November 4, 1844, brother Robert Stacey, of the Rock of Hope Lodge, Leicester District. 
—September l, 1814, brother Samuel Parkin: February (5. 1845, the wife ofbrotherWalker Nicholson; ' 
both of the Victoria Lodge, Goolg District.— August 29 . 1844, the of brother Richard Smith, of the 
Foundation .stone of Truth Lodge: October 27 , 1844, brother James Godfrey, of .the Hand of 
Friendship Lodge: November 10, 1844, brother Joseph Taylor, of the Foundation Stone of Truth 
Lodge: December 21 , 1844. brother Henry Rowbottom, or the Hand of Friendship Lodge; all in 
New Mills District.— June 16 , 1844, brother Wilson, of the ►hilanthropic I .edge ; and brother Thomas 
Mo Anley: >epteraber 1, 1844, brother George Morrell: November 5, 1844, brother Parkinson; all 
of the Andrew Marvel Lodged December 5, 1844, host Briggs, of the Dumber Lodge: November 
4, 1844, the wife of P S. Hoyland, of the Victory Lodge; all in the Hull District.— Decembers, 1844, 
the wife of P. G. William Roberts, of the Russell Lodge, -Biiminghara District.— August 14, 1844, 

P. G. Richard Butler, of the Invincible Lodge, l.udlow. — November 21 , 1844, the wife of Sec. John 
Eastham of the Prince of Wales Lodge, Blackburn District —December 15, 1844, the wife of N. G. 

Stephen Knowles, of the Philanthropic l,odgc, Exeter District. -Octooer3, P Prov.C S. Thompson, 
of the Cleveland Lodge, Stokesley District. — December 23, 1811 , host Thomas Jennings, of the Lily 
of the Valley Lodge, Hunslet. — December 18, 1844, brother John Williams, of the Gower L«»dge: 
December 22 , 1844, brother William Evans, of the Wrgant Lodge : January 20 , 1845, brother Thomas 
Rvans, of the same Lodge; b"th in the Merthyr District.— December 15. 1844, the wife of P. G. 

C Malaney, of the St. Peter Lodge. Wrexham District.— May 31, 1844, P. G. Joseph Williams: 
December 10, P.S. John Homer; both of the Widows* Protection Lodge, Fazeley District.— Brother 
Charles Daft, of the Tame Lodge, Kingsbury. 

[ Presentations , 0fc., too late J or this Number , will be inserted in the next.] 
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- MEMOIR OF JOSEPH WQODCOCK, P. PROV. G. M. 

Joseph Woodcock was born October 13, 1803, in the township of Foolstone, in the 
parish of Kirkburton, in the West Riding of the County of York. In early life he was 
employed at the business of his father, who wasa clothier, but having the misfortune to lose 
his wife, and having a larger family than he could employ at his own business to advantage, 
he removed into Derbyshire, and settled at Brookfield, in the parish of Glossop, where 
the family were employed in the cotton branch, by Mr. Samuel Shepley. Nothing of 
consequence occurred in the history of Mr. Woodcock for a' number of years, when his 
father dying suddenly, he was left an orphan at a very critical time of life, young, 
inexperienced, and without a guide, Possessed of an ardent mind, capable of being 
moulded according to the society into which he might be thrown , it was fortunate for 
him, when cast upon the world, that he was always able to discriminate character. 
Though young, he shewed a provident and frugal disposition, by voluntarily employing 
the time he had to spare (after working twelve hours per day in a cotton factory) in a 
grocer’s shop in the neighbourhood. He soon became an agreeable inmate with the 
family, and continued with them until the year 1831, when, being tired of single 
blessedness, he married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Mr. R. Shephard, a respectable 
farmer, near Glossop, and commenced the business of grocer, draper, and corn dealer, 
in which business, notwithstanding the smiles and frowns of fortune, he is doing a 
respectable trade at the present time. About the year 1836, he met with the most 
grievous calamity of his life. He had two beloved babes, a son and daughter, con- 
signed to an early grave. 

Two lovely flowers. Just bom to bloom 
And grace the dawn of opening day, 

Call’d hence unto an early tomb, 

So soon to wither and decay; 

Just bora to give their parents joy, 

When cruel death, with sore dismay, 

Came like a tyrant to destroy. 

And take those fleeting joys away. 

But, he that taketh away can give, and Mr. Woodcock has, at the present time, two 
sons and two daughters, who contribute much to sweeten his cup of existence, and he 
is passing through life like one that believes he was bom to live in the world, and that 
the world was made for him to live in ; not sullen and melancholy, — but serene, generous, 
benevolent, and sympathetic. A kind father, an affectionate husband, a desirable friend, 
and free from dissimulation himself, no character is more abhorrent to him than the 
■oft, crawling, sycophant, nor anything more contemptible than a brawling empty 
pretender; whilst persons of Strand mind, though simple or illiterate, will find in him 
reciprocity of foaling and an affability that will secure the smiles of the most fastidious 
Vol. 8 — No. 8 — 2 M. 
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MEMOIR OF JOSEPH WOODCOCK. 


Mr. Woodcock was made a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows on 
the 15th day of February, 1834, at the Key Lodge, Glossop District, and the Lodge* 
night following was appointed supporter to the N. G., it being a vacated office. In 
three months after he was elected Secretary, which office, though but a young member, 
he filled to the satisfaction of all. The following year he took an active subordinate 
office; the office of V. G. being too dull and inactive for his aspiring mind. Having 
finished a year of office, he was elected N. G., and the conciliatory manner in which he 
conducted the business of the Lodge, added much to his own honour and the credit of 
the Order. About this time he was appointed treasurer of the Lodge, which office he 
filled for seven years, in such a manner as constrained the members of the Lodge to 
notice his determination to serve them, and a presentation of a splendid Lever Watch, 
with appendages, given in the spirit of Odd Fellowship, conveyed to him the fact that 
his services were appreciated by the members of his Lodge, and that the honour and 
honesty pourtrayed by him in serving them was not overlooked. 

In the early part of the year 1839, Mr. Woodcock was appointed G. M. of the 
Glossop District, and the same year was appointed to attend the A. M. C. at Birmingham. 
He has since been elected to represent the members in the above District at the A.M.Cs’. 
of York, Isle of Man, Wigan, Bradford, Newcastle, and Glasgow. At the Wigan 
A. M. C. he was elected one of that important body, the Appeal Committee, and was 
re-elected at Bradford to the same responsible office. At the Glasgow A. M. C. 
Mr. Woodcock was appointed one of ten trustees, in whose names should be invested 
one thousand pounds of surplus money belonging to the Order, the interest of which 
will go to the general fund of the Order. 

In the early part of the year 1842, it was the wish of a certain party in the Glossop 
District to open a new Lodge, to meet on a Monday night, for the convenience of those 
persons who could not attend on a Saturday night ; a project to which Mr. Woodcock 
readily gave his assent, 

“Determined, if an infant passion struggled there, 

To call that passion forth.*' 

Application was made to the proper quarter for a dispensation, and the Lodge was 
called the Temple of Odd Fellowship. It was opened in February, 1842, and Mr. 
Woodcock, though he had passed the offices of the District, kindly consented to take 
the office of N. G. for the first year, his only objection being the following — to use his 
own words, “I am afraid I shall not have many members to preside over, and I cannot 
be comfortable in an Odd Fellows’ Lodge if there be nothing to look at but chairs and 
tables.” However, he took office on the terms that those who acted in concert with 
him should, along with himself, use their best endeavours to spread the principles of 
the Institution. To promulgate the philantrophical merits of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows; to act in brotherly unison in promoting its welfare; to use all reasonable 
exertions in carrying out its objects; to relieve the distresses of the unfortunate mem- 
bers of the Order; to alleviate the pongs, lessen the sorrows, and heal the wounds of 
the disconsolate widow’s heart; to wipe the tear from the cheek of the forlorn orphan, 
and provide it with food, raiment, and learning, together with wearing all the honours 
the Order can confer on deserving individuals, seems to be the chief ambition of the 
subject of this memoir. 

Whilst Mr. Woodcock sat as N. G. of tlje Temple of Odd Fellowship Lodge, the 
way in which he conducted the business, his urbanity of manners, the pleasantry of his 
remarks, and his indubitable determination to promote the best interests of the Lodge, 
soon won for him the golden opinions of every member of the Lodge. Without a good 
foundation we can have but faint hopes of the superstructure ; and the members of the 
above Lodge are greatly indebted to Mr. Woodcock for the manner in which he laid 
the foundation, and watched over the welfare and interests of the Lodge, inasmuch as 
He was never known to flag in the business of Odd Fellowship, but always at his post, 
assiduous and unremitting in his exertions to carry out whatever was thought to be 
beneficial to the Lodge, District, or the Order at large. 

In the year 1841, a Widow and Orphans’ Fund was established in the Glossop 
District, and Mr. Woodcock was elected treasurer, which office he has filled with integrity 
up to the present time. He is also filling the office of G. M. of the Glossop District 
for the second time, in which office we leave him, hoping that his name and portrait 
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being in this Magazine will be a sufficient guarantee that his future power and influence 
will always be exerted in promoting the true principles of the Institution, and that when 
old age has shed its silver frost on his temples, he may be enabled to say that he as 
lived to see the Independent Order of Odd Fellows flourish like the willow, unshackled 
as the stream, and extended throughout the habitual globe, fwe from all faction, and 
from all imperfection. 

J. W., P. G. 


ACROSTIC, 

TO MY FRIEND JOSEPH WOODCOCK. 


PARTLY SUGGESTED BY THE ABOVE MEM10R. 


Just deeds and zealous, in whatever cause 
Of good to man, demand our best applause : 

Soundness of soul, as glad to learn as teach, 

Engaging manners, gentleness of speech, 

Pure rectitude of thought, and warmth of heart, 

High purpose and strong hope, from self apart, 

Wake our respect and confidence, and thou, 

(Oh friend of feeling breast and kindly brow, 

Open, confiding, generous, and true!) 

Do’st well deserve them as thy proper due; 

Calm, long, and useful be thy coming days, 

One stream of peace, prosperity, and praise: 

Cling to thy “Band of Brothers/’ and thy name, 

(Kept in their hearts and books) shall win an honest fame. 


Ashton , August, 1845. 


JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


PROSPECTS AND CONDITION OF THE ORDER. 

There is no disguising the fact that a great change is at work at the 
present time in the Manchester Unity of Independent Odd Fellows, and whether 
it will be productive of good or evil the future alone can determine. The 
thinking portion, however, of our members will apply their minds to the subject, 
and thoroughly consider it in all its different bearings before they presume to 
condemn untried measures — measures devised by those whom they appointed 
from amongst themselves as the most qualified persons to frame laws fpr the 
regulation of the Order. Let us calmly, and without prejudice or partiality to 
those who dissent from or agree with us, consider the question which is how 
agitating our Society. We are a young and comparatively inexperienced body, 
two-thirds of the period allotted to man not having yet elapsed since the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellowship was projected. Whether we were 
originally a branch lopped from some other Society, or an entirely new Asso- 
ciation, having no connexion with any one previously existing, is not to be here 
considered. It cannot be denied that the founders of the Independent Order 
were men of imperfect education, who met together for the most laudable of 
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purposes, though their schemes for carrying their wishes into effect were 
immature and undigested. For some tjme they had no fixed contributions, 
but the exigencies of sickness, distress, and death, were met by levies upon the 
members, differing iy ampunt, according to the circumstances of the case. 
Like the dwellers in the wilderness, they contented themselves with satisfying 
present wants, without laying up a provision to meet the casualties of the future 
— “ sufficient for the day was the evil thereof.” Their initiations were accom- 
panied with absurd mummeries and unmeaning rites, unbecoming rational 
creatures, and fitted only for a barbarous and uncivilized state of society, when 
men seek for the gratification of the lower order of the senses, without attempting 
to cultivate the intellectual portion of their natures. The whole of their pro- 
ceedings were surrounded by mysteries, and it was considered to be the chief 
duty of the initiated to keep the secrets of the Order inviolate. They sought 
to induce parties to join their ranks by holding out to them the idea that -they 
would become possessed of the key to something of a sublime and wonderful 
character — secrets akin to those which the Rosicrucians formerly assumed the 
possession of — by aid of which the members might hold strange communings, 
or be invested with attributes belonging to a privileged few. There is no 
doubt that numbers were impelled to enroll their names as members of the 
Society from motives of curiosity alone, and found themselves, in many instances, 
miserably disappointed in their anticipations. It is only within the last few 
years that the Order has freed itself from the nonsensical trammels with which 
it was, for a length of time, encumbered. New blood has been infused into the 
veins of the Institution, and men of education and intelligence have applied 
themselves to effect its regeneration, and make it really and truly what it 
possesses the materials for being — a permanent and efficient resource for the 
working-classes. 

Lodges have been, from time to time, in the habit of closing for want of 
funds, without an investigation taking place into the cause of their breaking up; 
and a lavish and useless expenditure has been constantly going on in many 
Districts, without an effort being made to check it. So long as a Lodge has 
been able to meet its present liabilities — to pay for the interment of its dead, 
provide for its sick, give liberally in cases of distress, and reward its past 
officers handsomely, its members have paid no attention to its workings. They 
left it in the hands of those who professed themselves competent to conduct 
its affairs in the most economical and efficient manner. They did not dream 
that a day might come when needy claimants would find the sole proof of 
economy to be an empty coffer. Anniversaries have been celebrated, and the 
most superficial and glowing statements have been made relative to the pros- 
perity of Lodge-funds. The vast sums expended in relieving the sick and 
distressed have been dwelt upon, but nothing has been said of the great expense 
incurred in matters unconnected with the real objects of the Society. The ears 
of the members have drank in high-sounding and beautiful sentences, plentifully 
sprinkled with “ Friendship,” “Love,” “Truth,” and “Charity,” until they have 
become intoxicated with delight. Splendidly emblazoned banners and floral 
decorations have ca*t a glamour over their eyes, and they have gone on their 
way rejoicing, fondly believing that they had found what the old alchemists 
had so long sought for in vain, and that Odd Fellowship combined within itself 
the elixir of life and the fabled stone of the philosopher’s. It was natural that 
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those who had been instrumental in promoting the good old system of things— 
who had taught the members to revel in the sunshine and think not of the 
coming shadows — should dread the operation of a resolution which had for its 
objects an inquiry into the past, and a calculation as to the future. Con- 
sequently when the Directors sought to carry out the resolution of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne A. M. C., and called for a return of the funds of Lodges, and 
the amount and particulars of their expenditure, the whole "rookery was in 
alarm/’ and those who had so long rested comfortably in their well-feathered 
nests began to flutter with apprehension and affright. They resisted the 
measure to the utmost of their power, and strove to poison the minds of the 
members by spreading abroad the ridiculous notion that it was a mere scheme 
to put Government in possession of the knowledge of the amount of funds 
belonging to the Institution, in order that they might be applied to some dark 
and mysterious purpose which might be imagined, but could not by possibility 
be described. The inquiry was persevered in, and a startling congregation of 
facts was got together, clearly shewing that many Lodges had actually been 
expending more in their incidental amounts than relieving their sick and burying 
their dead. We have no hesitation whatever in asserting our belief that this 
inquiry alone caused an average saving per annum to each Lodge throughout 
the Order of not less than £10., (some Lodges expending from £ 50, to £100. 
in incidentals,) making a yearly gain, if we take the last authentic statement of 
the number of Lodges as our data, of £38,280. 

We copy from the London Journal the following statement, made by 
Mr. Ratcliffe at an Anniversary meeting, which lately took place at Bolton: — 
“ There are seventy-six Lodges that have seceded in Manchester, and thirty-two 
out of that number, containing 2,684 members, after being in existence, on an 
average, twelve years each, are worth £1,360. 'We will now take the same 
number of members from Lodges in other Districts that have been open twelve 
years, and what are those Lodges worth? Why, <£10,148. We will now 
take eighteen of the wealthiest Lodges in the Manchester District, containing 
4,648 members, and they are worth £7,816., while 4,648 members in the other 
Districts of the immediate neighbourhood are worth upwards of <£20,000. The 
average amount per member for the cost of conducting the Lodges in Bolton 
is 2s., while in Manchester it is 7s- 6d. per member. And in one particular 
Lodge it averaged 13s. 2^d. per member to conduct their own affairs, over and 
above the amount paid for sick and funeral donations.” From these facts will 
be drawn the inference that a pressing necessity existed for a searching inquiry 
into the mode in“ which Lddges were conducting their business, and that abuses 
had crept into the Order which called loudly for reform. When Hercules 
cleansed the Augean stables there is little doubt that he got well bespattered 
in the course of his labours, and such was the case with those who attempted 
to purify the Manchester Uyity — but, in their instance, the filth was flung at 
them. 

Another manifest incongruity existing in the Order was that Lodges in 
the same locality were paying different amounts of contributions, whilst their 
benefits were equal. Lodges, whose members paid at the rate of 4d. per week, 
allowed the same relief in sickness as those whose members paid 6d. Now, 
this was obviously unjust. Either too little was paid on the one side,* or too 
much on the other. The representatives of the Order, after earnestly and 
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impartially discussing the question at the Glasgow A. M. C., decided to divide 
the members into Manufacturing and Agricultural Districts, and that each 
class should fix its own amount of contributions, but that its payments should 
be regulated accordingly. It was also decided that all expenses of Lodges, 
other than those required for sickness and death, should be furnished by a 
separate fund, so that members might at once know the cost of conducting 
their affairs. This arrangement, involving no principle of injustice, and intended 
to establish the Order on a footing of equality and economy, might have been 
expected to have met with at least a gracious reception. On the contrary, 
those who were appointed to office at Glasgow, and whose duty it was to 
superintend and enforce the operation of the laws, were branded with opprobrious 
epithets, and held up to the scorn and ridicule of their brethren by those who 
were disaffected and set themselves in opposition to the measures passed by 
the lawgivers of the Institution. Without attempting to give the new measures 
a trial, the objectors proceeded to call illegal meetings, to ^vhich the public 
were admitted; the streets were placarded with imffammatory documents; 
scurrilous songs were circulated, and the G. M. and Board of Directors (but 
in particular Mr. Ratcliffe) were publicly and privately made the subjects of 
offensive personal remarks. 

The principal opposition has been exhibited in Manchester, the seat of 
government, where a large majority of the members have thought proper to 
secede from the Institution, and form themselves into a body under the title of 
the “National Independent Order of Odd Fellows,” to which they invite the 
members of other Districts. They have thus voluntarily shut themselves out 
from the Manchester Unity, and denied themselves the privilege of substanti- 
ating their opposition to the laws which are so obnoxious to them. We may 
lament that such a course has been adopted by them, because many excellent 
and deserving men have left the Order with them, without giving themselves'the 
trouble to examine into the motives which actuated them, or sufficiently under- 
standing the step they were taking; but, as the seceders profess to have the 
same objects in view as the members of the Manchester Unity, we presume that 
they will eventually realise their most sanguine expectations, and that the leaders 
of the “National Independent Order” will be able to prove to those connected with 
them, and the public generally, that superior talent and skill are able to cope 
with difficulties which have hitherto baffled those at the head of the Manchester 
Unity. The leaders of. the secession had a perfect right to exercise their own 
discretion as to the course they have taken, and those over whose affairs they 
preside have an equal right to expect that they will avoid doing those things 
for which their predecesssors in the Manchester Unity have been blamed by 
them. We would humbly suggest that to them Annual Committees would be 
of little avail, because they cannot consistently labour in giving effect to the 
measures of such Committees in their own Ordep, when they quarrel with the 
Directors of the legitmate one for pursuing a similar course. They will have 
no excuse for voyaging in a wrong track, and, having been for many years resident 
in the seat of government, they will, in all probability, have gained that know- 
ledge which will enable them to steer clear of those abuses which they have 
so loudly complained of under the old system. Their task may be one requi- 
ring considerable skill, as so many Lodges in Manchester and its vicinity are on 
the verge of bankruptcy, but they most likely feel themselves equal to the 
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difficulty of healing by the same process which has caused the disease. 

The Directors,' after carefully examining and discussing the question of 
classification at their last meeting, and finding that they were not in possession 
of the necessary data for carrying out the contemplated system, decided 
“That, until the ensuing A. M. C., Lodges should be at full liberty to adopt 
which of the two scales a majority of their menbers might consider best adapted 
to their situation and circumstances.” They also resolved, “That immediate 
steps be taken for ascertaining the opinion of the various Lodges throughout 
the Unity as to the propriety of adopting Scale No. 1, or No. 2, as the future 
basis of payments for every Lodge, without distinction, and that a circular be 
issued from the Board Room containing the views and opinions of the Directors 
upon the subject, together with such information as the Officers may have in their 
possession for the purpose of enabling the various Lodges to arrive at a just and 
unprejudiced conclusion, with a view to the final settlement of the whole 
question at the ensuing A. M. C.” 

It must be a source of gratification to find th^it a majority of the members 
in the following Districts have signified their determination to uphold the laws, 
and support the G. M. and Board of Directors in the performance of their 
duties: — Bristol, Bedford, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Hereford, Glasgow, Haver- 
fordwest, Windsor, Stokesley, Ndrth London, South London, Greenock, 
Ripley, Bury St. Edmunds, Leominster, Devizes, Nottingham, Edmondscote, 
Bescott Bridge, Birmingham, Brierley Hill, Mitcham, Lewes, Bath, Stockport, 
Stamford, Atherstone, Hull, Sunderland, Oxford, Knaresborough, Penrith, 
Belfast, Southport, Lancaster, Shrewsbury, Gloucester, Northampton, Studley, 
Cambridge, Kirkby Lonsdale, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, Belvoir Castle, Plymouth, 
Uttoxeter, Brampton, Kendal, Long Sutton, Bishop Wearmouth, Carmarthen, 
Lincoln, Louth, Market Weighton, Burtou-on-Trent, Aberdeen, Aberystwyth, 
Clayton West, Isle of Man, Brighton, Alston, Loughborough, Lynn, Midway, 
Pottery and Newcastle, Stepney, Southampton, Market Drayton, Durham, Cardiff, 
Worcester, Pains Lane, Coventry, Hastings, Cheltenham, Kidderminster, 
Norwich, Sheffield, Wisbeach, Studley, &c. &c. &c. Resolutions, similar In 
effect, are daily pouring into the Board Room from Lodges and Districts in 
various parts of the Unity. 

The following Return will show that, notwithstanding the secession which 
has taken place in Manchester and other Districts, the Order is sufficiently 
large for fulfilling the objects it has in view. Notwithstanding the agitation 
which has for many months past been so actively and unremittingly urged on — 
notwithstanding the means which have been unscrupulously made use of to 
misrepresent and mislead the .members, the Manchester Unity numbered more 
on the 30th of August than on the 1st of February. • 

A return of the Members, Lodges, and Districts belonging to the Man- 
chester Unity of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, also the number of new 
Members and new Lodges that have joined the Order, from the 1st of February 
1845, up to and including the 30th day of August 1845, deducting those 
Members and Lodges which are now suspended from the Unity for violation of 
the General Laws:— 
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Number of Members and Lodges on the 1st day 

of February 1845 

Number of Members suspended in Manchester. 8316 


Ditto Salford 2905 

Ditto Liverpool 2219 

Ditto Huddersfield 1592 

Ditto Eccles 733 

Ditto Rochdale 75 


New Members and Lodges that have joined the 
Order from the 1st day of February 1845, 
to the 30th day of ‘August 1845 

Total number of Members, August 30th 1845. 


Members. Lodges. Districts. 


248526 . 

. 3690 

.. 344 

15840 . 

. 123 

.. 3 

232686 . 

. 3567 

.. 341 

16292 . 

. 261 

.. 25 

248978 . 

. 3828 

.. 366 


By order, 

WILLIAM RATCLIFFE, 

Corresponding Sec. to the M.U. I.O.O.F. 

8, Aytoun Street, Manchester. 

We congratulate our brethren upon the condition of the Order, as 
exhibited in the above Return, and we entertain little doubt that the steps about 
to be taken to secure the stability of the Institution will be such as to afford 
us still more reason for congratulation in years to come. It is not pretended 
that the present financial scheme is a perfect one, but it is at all events deserving 
of a fair trial, and has for its ultimate object the providing a fund for the 
working-man which will not be subject to the chances and fluctuations attendant 
upon all Societies which are not regulated by calculations and principles that 
take into consideration the future as well as the present. We would, in 
conclusion, advise such members as may be conscientiously opposed to the 
financial resolutions passed at the last A. M. C. to remain with the Order, so 
that they may use their influence in securing the election of Deputies from their 
different Districts to the next A. M. C., where their views can be freely advocated 
and discussed, and those who adduce the best reasons will reap the triumph. 


AUTUMN. 


’Tis Autumn, and the yellow waving grain 
Seems weeping for the sickle ; far and near, 

* Toil’s rustic bands are scatter’d o’er the plain, 

Plying their healthful tasks with heartsome cheer. 

The sky is blue, and beautiful, and fair; 

The light fantastic clouds appear so high, 

They look like frost work on earth’s canopy, 

By Artisan divine engraven there! — 

Thousands of insects, beautiful and bright, 

Now in the sun-beams, keep blythe holiday; 

Song-birds are carrolTing with fresh delight, 

And nature glows in glorious array; 

Labour’s glad voice, and nature’s strains of glee 
Come swelling on the breeze that breathes across the lea! 

S. SHERIF. 


North Shield t. 
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THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

BY J. A. SMITH. 

Author of "Productive Farming .” 

Whatever employs the human mind, without corrupting it, has, at least, this 
advantage, that it rescues our leisure from idleness, and he who is never idle, will not 
often be found to be vicious. Every man is endowed by nature with the power of gaining 
knowledge, and it is his own fault, or the fault of his education, if he derive no gratification 
from the exercise of that power. There is a satisfaction in knowing what others do not 
know, as well as in being not more ignorant than other people. To be good is man’s chief 
distinction; but to be wise as well as good, enables him to become a public benefactor. 

There is a natural and inseparable connection between ignorance and vice. Men 
have minds as well as bodies, and each of these is susceptible of gratification. In common 
with the brutes, we are endowed with appetites, passions, and sensual propensities, with 
this difference, that while instinct restrains them within safe limits, men, though 
reasonable, have a tendency to that unrestrained indulgence, which eventually sinks 
them below the level of the lowest of animals. The history of our species abundantly 
proves that this downward tendency is hereditary, that human beings, devoid* or 
destitute of useful knowledge become more injurious to each other than the beasts that 
perish. They, it is true, prey upon each other as the result of a natural law ; but 
uncivilized, uneducated man, wars upon his fellow to satisfy propensities widely 
different. A painful, yet forcible, illustration of the truth of this position is furnished 
in the intellectual and moral history and condition of the drunkard, useless to himself, 
lost to all self-respect, and a pest and a curse to all around him. 

The slightest reflection will enable you to perceive that the interest, or, in other 
words, the happiness, of mankind, consists in that restraint, or self-government, for 
which reason was given — that control over yourselves which a brute is not required to 
practise — in other words, in being the instrument of good to others, in rendering your 
existence useful to your fellow-men. Now this you will find to be impossible, unless, 
by the exertion of your intellects, you create a reliance on their part, either upon your 
labour, your skill, or your kindness, as directing both. 

It is certainly true that the bounty of Providence has given us outward senses to 
be gratified and employed, and has furnished us with the means of gratifying them in 
various ways. So long as we taste the enjoyments of appetite and feeling in that 
moderation which is subservient to our higher and better nature, to our moral and * 
thinking, our knowing and reasoning being, undoubtedly, within these limits, we enjoy 
not only all that is permitted by the constitution of our nature, but all that is really 
possible, without injury to ourselves or others. 

But the case is widely different with the pleasures arising from the cultivation of our 
minds. The gratification of idleness, the waste of our leisure time, in worse than 
idleness; the enjoyments of the gambler, the sensualist, the drunkard, or the glutton, 
these things soon induce a premature old age, and in their progress are intimately • 
connected with nearly every form of human criminality and suffering. But it is far 
otherwise with those who have a relish for higher enjoyments than those we may possess 
in common with the brutes. Knowledge never cloys, the possession of a tittle , sharpens 
the wish for more — it is never useless, but always applicable to some valuable end; 

* it never wears down the bodily energies, or leaves, in its pursuit or attainment, a sting 
to curse or wound its possessor. Remember, we have understandings as well as senses, 
faculties that are of a more exalted order, and admit of more refined enjoyments than 
any to which the mere bodily frame can minister; and by pursuing such gratifications, 
rather than those of mere sensual appetite, we fulfil the most exalted end of our creation, 
we reap not only a present, but a future, reward. In truth, to act otherwise, to depart 
from this law, imposed by God on the very constitution of our being, is precisely 
the measure, not only of ' our own individual happiness or misery, but also of the 
blessing, or the curse, we are permitted to become to all within the limits of our 
influence and example. 

The first object of every man who has to depend upon his own exertions, must 
needs be to* provide for his daily wants. This is a high and important office — it deserves 
bis utmost attention — it includes some of bis most sacred duties, both to himself, his 
Vol. 8 — No. 8—2 N. 
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kindred, and his country ; and although in the performance of this task be is influenced 
only by a regard to bis own interest, or by bis absolute necessities, yet it is truly a disposal 
of time which renders him the best benefactor of the community. All other pursuits 
must give way to this — the hours which he devotes to learning must be after he has 
done his daily work. His independence, without which he is not fit to be called a man, 

, requires, first of all, that he Bhould have ensured for himself, and for those dependant 
on him, a comfortable subsistence, before he can have any right to taste any indulgence* 
either of his senses or of his mind; and the more he learns, the greater progress ha 
makes in useful knowledge, the more will he value that independence, and the more wil 
he prize the industry, the habits of regular labour, whereby he is enabled to secure so 
valuable a blessing. 

We say that an enlarged cultivation of intellect, a love for the acquisition of 
knowledge, is absolutely necessary for the happiness of working-men, and for the 
advancement of their real interests in society, as enabling them to discriminate between 
the pretensions of those who would mislead, and those who would instruct them. Let 
it not be supposed that there is in the extended education of the working classes, the 
seed or element of that which would render them discontented with their condition, or 
.envious of those on whom Providence has bestowed the wealth or capital indispensable 
to their employment. Political theories, badly understood, hatched by the ignorant and 
idle, may produce this effect; but an enlarged acquaintance with natural science, with 
the wonders which Omnipotence has scattered profusely on every hand for man’s study 
and admiration, never will. The contemplation of the great laws of nature, as developed 
in the motions of the stars that roll above us, in the peculiarities of a plant, or of a 
flower, in the construction and organization of living beings, these things may withdraw 
men from lower and more debasing pursuits, but will never render them worse husbands, 
bad fathers, or less skilful workmen. Respect yourselves, and while you aim at that 
elevation which knowledge, properly directed, alone can procure for you — remember 
that daily labour is no degradation. The chief of the Apostles was a tent-maker, 
labouring with his own hands — David, the inspired king of Israel, was a keeper of 
sheep — Moses, for forty years, was a labourer; and we have abundant reason to believe 
that He who was made of flesh, and dwelt amongst us, sanctified and blest the labour 
of mortals by his example, that the son of Joseph the Carpenter, wrought in his early 
years at the bench of his reputed father. The Emperor of Russia, Peter the Great, 
disdained not to labour in an English dock-yard; and that he might communicate the 
# art of ship -building to his countrymen, laid aside for awhile the ensigns of royalty, and 
familiarly handled the mop and the tar-bucket. Here was no degradation, but a 
greatness of soul unparallelled by any similar instance. We accuse the Chinese of 
barbarism, but the world does not furnish another such example as that afforded by the 
sovereign of the so-called Celestial Empire, who, annually on the recurrence of a certain 
day, betakes himself to the plough-tail, and stamps on labour the highest honour an 
earthly sovereign can bestow. 

Cultivate, then, your intellects, that you may be happier and wiser, and disregard 
the insinuation of the ignorant and the idle, who will pretend to dread that such 
cultivation will make you ashamed of labour. Your advancement will afford such 
persons serious reason to fear not only that you will be ashamed of them, but that you 
will secure for yourselves advantages that can only excite their envy. How shall a man 
be less willing, or less fitted, to perform his duties by the acquisition of that knowledge 
which teaches him best what those duties are. If the possession of a little knowledge 
should have the effect of rendering your daily tasks more tiresome, depend upon it, 
you may have cultivated self-conceit, but no modest desire for useful information. 
Improve your minds, and do not envy the wealthy. Your bodily exertions procure you, 
at least, sound and unbroken sleep, which their anxieties often compel them to forego — 
nay, their very amusements ar? often more laborious than your ordinary work, more 
exhausting, more injurious, and with this marked character, they are often eminently 
useless and unproductive, if not vicious and degrading. Whether among rich or poor, 
there is this difference between mere vulgar enjoyments and those resulting from the 
cultivation of a taste for reading and study; that while the former brutalize the man, 
and soon destroy his health and usefulness, the latter not. only teach him the value of 
bodily health but ensure its preservation. Remember that health is the working-man’s 
fortune, and he ought to watch over it more than the capitalist over his largest 
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investments. Health lightens the efforts both of body and mind — it enables a man to 
crowd mnch work into a narrow compass ; without health little can be gained, and 
that little by slow, exhausting toil. For those reasons I cannot but look on it as a good 
omen, that the press is circulating cheap, popular, and useful illustrations of the 
structure and functions of living beings. Depend upon it, no well-informed and 
rational medical practitioner will ever discountenance such things; the great difficulty with 
which we have to contend in the care and cure of the sick, is the ignorance of the 
people, that ignorance upon which quackery thrives, and behind which every blundering 
pretender securely hides himself. Once let the mass of the people be instructed in the 
knowledge of the laws of life — let them understand clearly that disease is not an 
accident, but has fixed causes, many of which are capable of removal, and then a great 
amount of suffering, want, and consequent intellectual and moral depression will be 
removed. Go into some very ancient town, or into the most ancient streets of 
Manchester, London, or Edinburgh, mark how narrow they are, how ill-ventilated , 
though erected in an age when the comparative value of land required no such crowding, 
and then ask yourselves if there be no relation between the progress of the plague that 
desolated London, and the ignorance of the people. And in more modem times, do we 
not find that the most desolating and contagious diseases, as cholera, typhus fever, or 
small pox, originate and spread in localities where, from ignorance of the laws of health, 
human beings suffer themselves to dread the fresh air, or are hnddled together in filth, 
and in close contact with every species of impurity? For, though we are apt to talk 
about the wisdom of our forefathers, they could exhibit a stupidity in these matters 
which is not altogether extinct in our own times. There they were, nestling in their crooked 
lanes and wooden houses, enduring their periodical visits of fire and plague, and 
attributing both to inscrutable causes over which they had no control. When a fire 
burned down the wooden houses in a crooked lane, they sighed over the calamity, and 
built up again their wooden houses in exactly the same crooked way as before. The 
grim plague used to come, sometimes once a year, to pick out its victims, but no 
inhabitant of the wooden houses in these erooked narrow lanes ever seemed to imagine that 
be was one of the causes which procured the visitations. No, they sighed, shook their 
heads, ignorantly ascribing all to Divine Providence, and, digging graves at their very 
doors, filled them full with their dead, hoping that the mysterious and awful plague, 
coming, as they thought, without cause, and departing, as they imagined, without reason, 
would be mercifully considerate in future. At last the great fire burnt out these annual 
receptacles of filth and disease, affording a lesson not less awful than destructive, had its 
teachings been always implicitly followed. 

If a man were to remain stationary, a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water all 
bis lifetime, a knowledge of the outlines of practical science could not fail to be usefu 
in forwarding his ordinary business. Carpenters and masons will not do their work 
the worse for knowing how to measure, nor for some acquaintance with arithmetic. 
The collier who descends the pit armed with his safety lamp, will not be rendered a 
worse workman from knowing something about the nature and sources of inflammable 
gases, and of the principle upon which his lamp is constructed. It is not enough to 
say that Davy was a philosopher, that he invented the aforesaid safety lamp, and that 
it is sufficient for the working-man to learn the use of it. No man can work so well, 
if he be ignorant of the principle upon which his tool, machine, or engine, is constructed. 
If so, the man himself becomes a mere machine, and, like the machinery he is set to 
work, is completely at fault when (knowing the rale, but not the reason of that rule,) 
be is placed in circumstances which involve the slightest variation. 

But beyond all this, the use of the scientific knowledge to working-men gives te 
each man a chance according to his ability of improving his own branch of business. 
If chance had anything to do with useful discoveries and inventions, surely it is worth 
the while of those who are constantly working in particular employments, to obtain a 
little knowledge of first principles, and for this reason, because their chances would be 
greater than other people’s of so applying that knowledge, as to hit upon new and 
useful ideas; they are always in the way of perceiving what is wanting, and had they 
the requisite scientific information, they could meet the difficulty far more directly than 
by putting it into the hand of a stranger to their work. Take an instance. I am told 
by some people, it is desirable to invent something which would serve, instead of leather, 
as a covering to cotton rollers. Now a mere working cotton spinner may chance 
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to stumble upon the required material ; he knows what the character and qualities of 
that substance must be far better than any inventor can know from his mere statement 
and description. On the other hand, a good chemist may understand the precise 
qualities of every substance, or of every supposed combination of substances in the 
universe, and yet be unable, because he is no practical cotton spinner, to famish 
precisely what is wanted; so that, as you will perceive, it is from the combination of mpre 
kinds of knowledge than one in the same person that most discoveries spring. Theory 
is all very well, and practice is very well ; every practical man may acquire some know- 
ledge of theory, but it is not every theoretical man who has opportunities of acquiring 
a knowledge of practice. I think it will be found, in reference to the advancement of 
the useful arts, that though speculation and science have often thrown light upon 
practice, yet that more has been done when practical, working men, have condescended 
(if I may so speak) to suppose that practice, though better alone than mere theory alone, 
is yet not everything. In no department i9 this beginning to be better understood than 
in the cultivation of the soil. Working farmers are beginning to study chemistry, the 
result is, better tillage and better crops; and though a mere chemist would make a bad 
farmer, that, is no reason why he who tills the soil should not study to avail himself of 
every increased advantage some knowledge of chemistry can supply. Improvements in 
the steam engine were not made by the men who fed the engine fires, and were content 
to inquire no further. If Arkwright had not been a man conversant with practical 
mechanics, though he might have stumbled upon the idea of the spinning jenny, he 
would never have improved upon the first comparatively rude invention. And, generally 
speaking, if a new idea be accidentally or fortunately started, who are those who take it 
up and reap the benefit? .Who but the very men who employ their superior knowledge 
in seizing the rude thought of their less informed competitors, taking advantage of every 
accidental discovery, tracing the law or principle with which it stands related, and so, 
bringing it practically to bear upon some useful end. Such men are in*possession of 
thff requisite information which enables them to take advantage of the accidental 
discoveries which more ignorant men may make, and yet know not how to render 
Valuable. 

A good illustration of the truth of this principle is furnished in the history of the 
invention and improvement of the Telescope. I dare say some of my younger readers are 
enquiring “ what is a telescope ?” The word is of Greek origin, signifying to “look afar," 
or to look around. The vulgar call it a “spying-glass.” We, however, are fequently 
in the habit of applying Latin and Greek names to instruments of modern invention. 
At Middleburgh in Zealand, one of the Dutch provings, there once lived a maker of 
spectacles. Two of his children, amusing themselves with bits of glass in their father’s shop , 
each held a piece between their fingers at some distance from each other, through which, 
peeping, as children naturally will, they were surprised and pleased to find that the weather, 
cock on the church-steeple, not only appeared much larger than ordinary, but as if it were 
nearer, and reversed or turned upside down. The children spoke of this singular thing to their 
father ; he examined and reflected upon the circumstance. His first attempt was, fixing two 
glasses in brass rings and placing them so as to be drawn nearer or removed farther at plea, 
cure ; he foundthat at one particular distance, he was enabled, by this contrivance, to make 
out remote objects more distinctly. This happenedin the year 1590. Noneof the telescopes 
then made were more than eighteen inches long, orproper for astronomical observations. 
At length Galileo, astronomer to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, reasoning on the subject, 
ground two peices of glass into form, fitted them to the two ends of ah organ pipe, and with 
this rude contrivance made some important discoveries, which he showed to the Venetian 
nobility from the top of the tower of Saint Mark. Many improvements were afterward 
made. But one great defect remained. Accident, as we have seen, first struck out 
the rude idea of the instrument, but accident would? never have remedied its deficiencea. 
All the old instruments had this imperfection, that a ring of variously coloured light 
interfered with the distinctness of vision. Many were the contrivances ventured at to 
remove it, but as they were based only upon guesses, they were all equally unsuccessful. 
At last, it occurred to Mr. Dollond, an eminent mathematical instrument maker, in London, 
that the form of one of the glasses in the telescope (thicker in the middle, thinner at the 
edges; in fact, what is called a lens) was substantially the same as that of a similar body 
found in the human eye; the only, and the important difference being this — that whereas 
a piece of gloss, whatever be its form, is of equal harduess or density throughout, while 
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on examining the lens taken from the eye of a man, a bullock or a sheep, he found it to 
be divisible like the coats of an onion, and that the outer layers were comparatively soft, 
the central portion being, though quite as transparent, yet considerably harder. Armed 
with this assistance, which science only could supply, he instantly concluded that by 
using several lenses made of glass of different degrees of hardness, he should ibaitate the 
structure of the human eye, and thereby remove the imperfection of the telescope. He 
tried the experiment, and was successful. He imitated, in glasses made from different 
materials, the effects of the different humours of the human eye. Were it not that some 
of these are partially fluid, others partially solid, vision would be imperfect. 

Here, then, we find, the accidental plaything of a child, converted first, into an 
imperfectly useful instrument, and this again rendered absolutely perfect and faultless, 
by the application of scientific principles, drawn from a knowledge of anatomy. Now who 
would suppose that the dissection of the human body should assist us in gaining information 
about the stars, but so it is you see. I dare say Mr. Dollond never dreamed, while 
making his spectacles and glasses, that a knowledge of anatomy, the proper business of 
surgeons and medical men, would ever be of any use to him, It shews, however, that 
there is no branch of human information that mky not be useful, or applicable, even to 
ourselves; and though wedo notknow how, or when, such knowledge is never burdensome ; 
there is pleasure in gaining it, and it may become seriously valuable when we least expect to 
find it so. When the late Mr. Huskisson received the severe injury which terminated in his 
death, (at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway) undoubtedly he would 
have perished on the spot from loss of blood, had not a bystander (I believe it was Earl 
Wilton) twisted firmly a light bandage on the injured limb, so as to produce pressure 
on the trunks of the torn bloodvessels, and thereby prevent its further effusion and loss. 
While ignorance would have been wringing its hands in fright and helplessness, a little 
knowledge enabled this man to save a fellow mortal from immediate destruction ; and is 
such information more necessary for a lord than for the great mass of the people; are 
accidents less frequent on scaffolds for building, in coal mines, about engines and 
machinery, than in the pathway of a peer of the realm ; or the lives of working men less 
valuable to each other than was the life of Mr. Huskisson to Earl Wilton? Assuredly 
not. If some knowledge of the stnicture of the human frame was necessary and useful 
for a nobleman, will you say it is less likely to be useful to you? Quite the contrary. 
Have you no higher ambition than to be considered and treated as mere machines, to 
spin, and to piece, or to weave cotton, or to hew coals, to eat, to drink, to sleep, and 
then wake up to spin and weave, and piese, and hack, and hew* again? And to vary 
this dull round by nothing more intellectual than the vulgar brawling and disputing, or 
the noisy empty merriment which strong drink can excite amongst you? 

Man of toil ! wouldst thou be free ? 

Lend thine ear to reason’s call. 

There’s folly in the drunkard’s glee. 

There’s madness in the midnight brawl. 

The ribald jest, the vulgar song. 

May give a keener sting to care, 

The riot of the idle throng 
Will lead to ruin and despair. 

While alluding to the dangers of a predilection for drink, let us not forget the forced 
predilection for the place, which, to Aie shame of our legislators, and as a satire upon 
our ignorance, forms some little excuse for the working man. What is it, but ignorance 
that coops up human beings in cellars , 1 garrets, and miserable hovels, built or allowed 
to stand in defiance of the annual visitations of Fever and Pestilence, and only to observe 
the miserable cupidity of man, who would scorn to herd their very hogs in holes so 
unfavorable to health and comfort? To men so circumstanced, the comfortable bar- 
parlour, the splendid fire place, the song, the dance, or the nightly concert, holds out 
its cheap attractions. Their cheerless filthy homes, dark, miserable, and damp are more 
devoid of the comforts of a resting place, than even the factory, or the workshop. The 
cottager who is prevented by law from being the denizen of a nasty celler, built by avarice, 
or .of a garret unventilated to sun and air, he, who is, as he ought to be, protected by 
legislative interference from the miserable economy of builders and landlords, whd can 
secure in his own dwelling those comforts which are held out to him at the public house, 
is likely to be an efficient contributor to the wealth of society, and & happy, useful, and 
intelligent man. In this respect society itself has much to answer for, and it would be 
well if Temperance Societies, instead of railing so exclusively at the working man who 
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frequents the public house, would rail a little at the men who have given him the nasty 
damp cellar, or the filthy, unventilated garret, to live in — in fact indirectly driven him 
to the place that holds out too fatally, its very comfortable attractions. What but 
ignorance is at the bottom of all this? 

The history of the progress of the science of electricity, will furnish another excellent 
illustration of the advantages working men may heap upon themselves, and the world 
around them, from a cultivation of their intellects. You know, a timid and ignorant 
person is alarmed at thunder. Now, the least acquaintance with the facts of the case, 
would prove to that person, that the noise is just as harmless as the croaking of a frog, 
and indicates that the danger of the elective discharge is over. If you take any piece of 
glass, or a piece of sealing wax, and rub it against the sleeve of your coat, or any woollen, 
or silken substance, it will for some time after attract pieces of down, particles of dust, 
or any light bodies. Now the cause of thunder is traceable to the very same principle. 
Thunder is a grander species of Electricity. The cloud which produces thunder and 
lightning, may be considered as a great electrified body, as containing more than its 
natural share of that, which, for want of a better qame, we call the Electric Fluid. 
Now, if a cloud of this description comes in contact with another which isnot electrified, 
or which contains less than its share of this peculiar fluid, the excess flies off, so as to 
equalize the amount in both, and hence proceed flashes of lightning and reports of 
thunder. You must have frequently noticed the long spiked and pointed rods which, 
leading from the top of a tall factory chimney, or building, are buried at their lower end 
in the ground; and you may have been told that these rods are so placed to defend the 
building from lightning. The man who investigated the facts of the case was no professed 
philosopher, who employed his learning and his leisure in the work of discovery. For many 
years Benjamin Franklin laboured hard as a journeyman letter press printer, and between 
that occupation and rank of life, and yours, there is no sudi wide distinction This 
man loved the acquisition of knowledge, the cultivation of his mind, and without neglecting 
the ordinary duties of his calling, he perfected those valuable discoveries, which have 
been the safety of so muck life and property from destruction. Those iron rods safely 
conduct the lightning downwards to spend itself harmlessly in the earth. The bit of 
sealing wax and the coat sleeve formed all the materials with which this journeyman 
letter press printer originally went to work; he seized a fact which might have amused a 
child, he examined it, he reasoned upon it, and ultimately brought out some of the 
grandest truths in natural science: truths, which not only render us more familiar with 
the works and wonders of the Creator, but which have proved of vast utility in preventing 
the loss of life and buildings from fire. Now what is there to prevent you, and such as 
yourselves, from following his example? The great field of nature is open to you, and 
even apart from all practical and useful discovery, there is ample room for the purest 
and the sweetest gratification, in the contemplation of the laws of nature, and the works 
of God. We do not find that Franklin became a worse letter press printer, or a less 
valuable member of society, because of his preference of intellectual enjoyments above 
those of the tavern. On the contrary, Franklin rose to be ambassador from the United 
States to the court of France, and died respected and admired by the whole civilized 
world. 

Take another illustration. Who does rmt know that a stone dropped down 
a deep coal pit, will fall to the bottom ? But mere are multitudes who do not know 
that the ebb and flow of the tides, the revolution of the moon round the Earth, 
and that of the planets round the Sun, are produced by precisely the 81111)0 agency. 
It was by the investigation of the law regulating the . descent of falling bodies, 
that Sir Isaac Newton arrived at those conclusions, which form the basis of astron- 
omical science. It is said, perhaps upon doubtful authority, that the accidental 
fall of an apple from a tree, first roused Sir Isaac to the study df the doctrine 
of gravitation. Whether this be true or no, it is certain that enquiring minds have 
frequently been rewarded with the most valuable discoveries from the examination of 
apparently trivial matters. It was known before Newton’s time, that if a stone be 
dropped down a deep pit, or well, if it fall (as it will) 16 feet in the the4rst second of 
time, it will fall 48 in the next, 80 in the third, and in the fourth 112 feet, its swiftness 
of descent increasing as it approaches the bottom ; so that in twice the time it will fall 
through four times the space, in thrice the time, nine times the space, and so on. 
Newton laid hold of these facts, anxious to determine the law, or principle, upon which 
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they depend; he found that falling motion is to be measured not by. the distance of a 
falling body from the earth, but by the rate of its increased swiftness as it approaches 
it — that, whatever brings the stone down, that force is four times less at twice the dis- 
tance, thirty-six times less at six times the distance, and so on ; each number requiring 
to be multiplied by itself ; or, in mathematical language, such force varying not with 
equal proportion at single and double distances, but according to the square of the dis- 
tance, and this, which is one of the' most important and beautiful of truths in the whole 
range of science, (simple as it may seem) formed the ground work upon which Newton 
demonstrated that law which is impressed upon matter universally, which operates alike 
on the minutest as well as on the largest masses, which produces what we call the weight 
of bodies; in other words — the tendency of heavy substances to gravitate or fall towards the 
earth’s centre — the law which at the same moment retains a pebble in its place on tbe 
sea-shore, and produces and governs the revolution of the moon and planets in their 
orbits. 

There was a man living about two hundred years ago, who having observed that 
the hanging chandeliers of lofty cielings continued to vibrate long and with singular 
uniformity after any accidental cause of disturbance, was led to investigate how this 
could be. Out of what, in some shape or other had been before men’s eyes from the 
beginning of the world his thoughtful mind extracted the most useful results. In fact, 
he invented an engine to measure time, a Clock ; the pendulum and a few wheels to record 
its vibrations constituting as you know its most certain admeasurement. Now, in 
England, a pendulum must be thirty nine inches and one seventh long, to vibrate once 
m one second of time. But in the West Indies, a pendulum of that length will not 
vibrate seconds; as we advance towards, or go from, a line which would divide the earth 
into two equal halves, so a pendulum to vibrate seconds must be longer or shorter — 
the reason of this I will endeavour to explain to you in due time. Do you suppose 
that a pendulum to vibrate twice in a second must be half the above length? Nay, it 
must be only one quarter as long, or little more than nine inehes. 

We may remark upon all these things that the faculty of observation, a disposition 
to examine and reason upon the simple facts which the God of Nature has scattered in 
such rich profusion around us — in truth, the rational use of our eyes, forms the grand 
distinction between those who have benefitted the world by their discoveries, and those 
who have not. Believe me, it requires no superhuman gifts, no unearthly intelligence to 
make a philosopher, but only the proper direction and application of those powers 
which all men profess, and which all men may cultivate. A gentleman who gave evidence 
before a Parliamentary committee, shall describe to you a philosopher to the very life:— 
He said, 14 1 was going up Constitution Hill, one Sunday in the spring, when the moon 
waa up, just before church time; I over-heard three lads talking, they appeared to be 
what are termed plasterer’s labourers ; the middle one was a lad of seventeen or eighteen, 
the other two were a little younger. I heard the eldest lad say, “There is the moon!” 
“Yes,” says another. “The moon is round — do you not see?” said the largest boy. 
“Yes” said the other 1 “that is a part of the solar system.” “What is that?*’ asked his 
companion. “Oh! do you not know what it is?” Tbe lad then explained to them in 
his way the solar system, beginning with the sun in the centre and discribing the planets 
their distances and motions. When I got a little farther, some vagabonds were being 
turned out of a gin-shop, among them was a lad about the age of the eldest of those 
three youths, he was three-parts drunk and began to spar in the street, offering 
obstruction, to draw the passers by to his folly. The inference which every body must 
draw who had witnessed the fact was that that lad who was teaching the solar-system 
could not have come out of a gin-shop three-parts drunk so early on a Sunday morning 
and made the same exhibition of himself.” 

The gentleman might have added, no, nor on Saturday night when his wages were 
paid, nor would he have been found idling on the read in his dirt on the Sabbath, 
amusing himself with rat-dogs. He observed very correctly in his further evidence — 4 4 that 
if w$ teach young men something of geography, or natural, history, a taste is given them 
for reading which never leaves them, and the above illustration which I have just recited 
he very sensib% offers as a proof that even a little learning is not the dangerous thing 
some ignorant, well meaning but weak minded people may suppose. When Sir Isaac 
Newton was a boy, no doubt he had his hours of confinement to school tasks, 
but his leisure was not spent in whistling in the street. We are told that he got 
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little saws, hatchets, hammers, or any mechanical nick-nackery he could lay his hands 
upon, and he learned to use all sorts of tools with great dexterity. A new windmill 
was set up about this time, near Grantham, and young Newton’s imitative genius contrived 
to make a model of it, which was considered almost equal to the workmanship of the 
original. His acquisition of drawing, which he acquired without any assistance, was 
equally remarkable. I knew an operative cotton spinner who amused some of his leisure 
hours with the construction of a miniature brass steam engine. 1 knew another who built 
a very pretty finger organ, and I dare say when finished, he would not remain contented 
without learning to play upon it, and opening up to his delighted mind, the stores which 
the science of music has to unfold, that science which is perhaps not only the most 
captivating of human pursuits, but which Luther, the great church reformer, a man, 
certainly not addicted to trifles, pronounced to be next in importance to the study of 
divinity itself. Were not these men better employed than in discussing the merits of 
the prominent political leaders of the day, or than in mixing among men whose only 
boast and enjoyment is in guzzling malt liquor, whose reading is confined to Bell's Life 
in London, and whose information is just no more than may be acquired in a tap-room ? 

What can more effectually degrade a rational and immortal being — to say nothing 
of responsibility or of sin— what can constitute a more audacious Offence against his own 
nature and his own happiness than for a man to. intoxicate himself till “ his mouth 
poureth out foolishness;” till there is nothing so filthy or so blasphemous that he will 
not utter? Well might a poet of our own exclaim 44 Oh! that man should put an 
enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains.” Whilst he his gratifying himself, and 
rejoicing in his cups, he is breakihg through the tenderest ties of nature. He is stripping 
his children of that which is necessary to defend them from the winter’s cold, he is 
snatching the bread from the mouths of his little ones, he is making his wife to suffer 
from the extremity of his sensuality. And, though his besotted unreflecting companions 
may extol him for his supposed honesty as the very prince of good fellows, though some 
may be so stupid and thoughtless as to call him 4 4 no man’s enemy but his own,”he is 
in the eye of truth, of conscience, and of God, a monster of folly, cruelty, and villainy. 
For the poor pleasure of gratifying one of the lowest appetites of sensual nature, for the 
sake of acquiring a momentary hilarity, which he knows is based not in sound sources of 
joy, but only on bodily and artificial excitement — for this he suspends the use and 
exercise of his reason, and descends to reduce himself to the condition of an idiot — nay 
less pitiable than that of the slavering idiot, but far more degraded, inasmuch as one is 
a direct visitation from the hand of Deity — the other, a species of self mutilation, a self 
inflicted insanity. 

It has been said that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. If it be so, and I by 
no means subscribe unreservedly to this opinion, then let it be the endeavour of every 
one to get more of it, to place himself out of the danger of a 4 * little knowledge.” The 
truth is, a little knowledge is not dangerous. One or two facts, or things, well under- 
stood, are productive of no danger; many things, half understood, may lead to mischief. 
Depend upon this, it is the judicious application of the existing amount of our information, 
and not the quantity we possess, that can render us either truly wise, or truly useful. 
And, after all, whose learning is not 4 4 little?” Whose draughts of knowledge are not 
shallow? Who amongst us has fathomed the depths of a single product of nature? 
Who of us is not baffled by the mysteries in a grain of sand ? Who of us can explain 
the nature of that power by which he can lift his arm, or walk a single step? But is our 
knowledge, because it is so little, of no worth? Are we to despise the lessons which are 
taught us in this, nook of creation, in this narrow round of human observation, because 
a wide universe stretches around us which we cannot fully explore, a space in which the 
earth, the sun and planets dwindle to a point? We should remember that the known, 
however little it may be, is in harmony with the boundless unknown, and every acquisition 
of fresh knowledge is a step in the right direction. 

While we hail with satisfaction every attempt that is made to check the progress of 
vice and ignorance, by the direct intervention of such preventive checks as are found in 
the Temperance Associations— the influenceof exampleand the pledgeofTotal Abstinence; 
we should most seriously injure those noble institutions were we to acflbrd to them a 
power and a prevalency which are due only to the general progress of education. 
Temperance Associations, however praiseworthy or unfortunately necessary, nre not likely 
in this country, nor even in America, where they originated, to be the main cause of the 
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establishment of universal habits of sobriety. That good will be effected upon the 
ip asses by the almost imperceptible, yet silently transforming progress of useful know- 
ledge, which will leadsmen to cultivate, as a matter of choice and preference, intellectual 
pleasures, instead of those which are purely sensual and animal. What is it but 
education that has rooted out the vice of drunkenness, among the genteeler classes of 
‘society? The fox hunting, three bottle parson and squire, are characters that belong to 
the jovial days of the early American war, when to get drunk and curse the French, were 
such inseparable adjuncts to loyalty, that even the clergy were not ashamed to sanction 
them by their example. The wbrk of improvement must be effected among the operative 
classes of society, by the same means, namely their elevation in the social and intellectual 
scale, and just in proportion as they are taught and enabled to perceive the infinitely 
higher gratification and power which knowledge confers, they will need no higher stimulus 
for its further attainment, inasmuch as it is a thirst which grows by the very food it 
lives and thrives upon. 

The further we' advance, the wider does the field of enquiry become, and human 
arrogance is thus taught the humiliating lesson of its owu insufficiency to comprehend, 
perfectly, the outgoings of tbe infinite, the eternal mind. It is notorious, that the most 
learned of men have ever been the most modest, the most unassuming. Perhaps a man 
of greater mind than Newton never lived, certainly he has done more for science than 
any other mortal. It is recorded of him, that, when complimented at the close of his 
life on his splendid discoveries, he replied, meekly “ I feel as if like a little child I had 
picked up a few pretty shells a§ d pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of infinity/' 
His little dog one day overturned the candle upon a bundle of written memoranda, and 
destroyed in a few moments, the results of months of severe calculation and study. 
Newton's exclamation was “Oh! Fido, thou little knowest what thou hast done.'' Had 
Sir Isaac Newton been accustomed to spend all his leisure hours in idleness, in drinking, 
in betting upon horse racing; had his dog gnawed his betting book to tatters, overturned 
his glass of liquor, or broken his pipe — very probably Sir Isaac would have cursed the 
dog, perhaps he would have kicked him, probably profaning the sacred name of the 
Deity into the bargain, thus proving himself far less rational than his four footed brute. 
But Sir Isaac had a cultivated mind, it taught him better, coarseness and brutality are 
not engendered by studies which refine the human intellect. 

Let any man pass an evening in vacant idleness, or in worse than idle gossip, perhaps 
in hot dispute upon some political theory, which his self love, or his vanity incorrectly 
prompts him to believe he thoroughly understands, for the truth of which he contends 
with an eagerness that destroys his temper; — or, let him pass those hours in reading 
some silly tale fitted only to excite bis imagination, and let him compare the state of his 
mind either when he goes tos leep, (perhaps flushed with intoxicating drink — for disputing 
is often ignorant and mostly dry work) or when he awakes in the morning — let him' 
contrast this with the state of his mind some other day, when he has passed a few hours 
with an intelligent friend, in rational and improving conversation, or with some good 
book — learning truths wholly new to him, so as to be not only acquainted with them 
himself, but to be able to teach them to others:— that man will find as great a difference 
as can possiably exist in the same being, the difference between looking back upon time 
worse than wasted, and time spent in self improvement. 

He will feel himself in the one case listless and dissatisfied, perhaps unable to attend 
to the ordinary duties of his daily calling — in the other, comfortable and happy — he 
will eujoy a proud consciousness of having by his own exertions become a wiser and 
therefore a more exalted creature. 

If a man must have amusement after hi* daily toil what can answer the purpose to 
beguile him of his bodily weariness better than a good book? It relieves his home of its 
dullness and sameness which in nine cases out of ten is what drives him out to the ale house, 
to his own ruin and that of his family. It transports him into a livelie# and gayer and 
more diversified scene, and while he enjoys himself there he may forget the evils and 
sorrows of the present moment, fully as much as if he were ever so drunk, with the great 
advantage of finding himself the next day with the money in his pocket, or at least laid 
out in real necessaries and comforts for himself and family, and without a headache. Nay, 
it accompanies him to his next day's work, and if the book he has been reading be any 
thing above the idlest and the lightest, gives him something to think of besides the mere 
mechanical drudgery of his every day occupation, something he can enjoy while absent 
Vol. 8— No. 8—2 O. 
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and expect with eagerness. And what a source of domestic enjoymeht is laid open, what 
a bond of family union, of which all may haye the benefit ! For ndthing unites people like 
companionship in intellectual enjoyment, or lends more to give*them that self-respect 
which is the corner-stone of all virtue. 

To pass our time in gaining, or in diffusing useful knowledge, (or such portions of 
our time as we can spare from the actual duties of life,) has, in all ages, been reckoned* 
the most dignified of human pursuits. The American backwoodsman is a comparatively 
respectable individual! he lives upon the produce of his rifle, but think you, would he 
shoot pigeons from a trap — would he condescend to become a poulterer's assistant, 
would he gather round him an ignorant rabble to make bets upon the sureness of his aim, 
while he blew to atoms a poor bird, set at liberty a few yards before him ? I say the 
savage who lives upon the produce of his gun, or his bow, is a far more rational and 
respectable mortal, than the man who, for sport, makes bets how many pigeons he can 
slaughter — how many rath his dog can worry — or how long two brutes in human shape 
can hammer each other without the loss of their eyes or their lives T Ha who, in whatever 
station his lot may be cast, works his day's work, and improves his mind in the evening 
of that day, may look downwards with pity, and upwards without envy — the pleasures of 
a life thus spent go hand in hand with the solid benefits derivable from such a course of 
conduct. As Britons, do you desire extended political privileges? Acquire then that 
intelligence which alone can render it safe, without which it were unwise to throw down 
existing restrictions. But beyond all that is social and temporal, the cultivation of your 
intellects is closely connected with this high gratificrtion, tliat we are raised by the 
study of the universe around us, to a closer understanding of the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty Creator. Every step we take affords fresh matter for adoration , 
wonder, and praise ! We preceive, whether in the contemplation of a blade of grass, a 
fossil shell, an insect, a flower, or the organisation of an animal, the most extraordinary 
truces of the design contrivance. We investigate the marvellous works of the great Architect 
of Natures the unbounded power and exquisite skill which are exhibited in the mightiest, 
as well as in the most minute parts, of his system. 

Vast chain of being, which from God began 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 

No glass can reach, from Infinite to Thee. 

While the low gratifications of the bodily appetite, or of the ignorant and the 
vulgar, injure the health, debase the understanding, and corrupt the feelings — the 
pleasures of intellect never degrade — and never tire. They teach us to look upon all 
earthly objects as insignificant, compared with the pursuit of knowledge and the 
cultivation of goodness, as giving a dignity — a moral elevation, an importance, an 
'enjoyment to life, which the frivolous and the ignorant cannot even comprehend. 

The study pf science is the contemplation of an infinite host of infinite wonders, the 
study of one form of that revelation of his own nature, God has been pleased to afford to 
mortals — as Omnipotent, or all powerful, as Omniscient* or jail wise, as Infinite, or 
present every where, as Eternal, or without beginning and without end. Its tendency 
is to destroy human pride and human importance, vanity and self-love, the fertile springs 
of irreligion and discord. 

Both in the vast; and the minute we see 
The unambiguous footsteps of a God, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing. 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 

Hence, then, science is favourable to morality. For who can learn that God is 
always present in his power, and that all our thoughts and actions are known to him, 
without trembling for that accountability which allies ns to immortality — to happiness 
or misery whei^this transient being shall have passed away. 

Do you ,wislpt6 become well informed ? Begin to communicate to others that which 
yon already know. You will thereby more effectually teach yourselves, with this 
additional and pleasing satisfaction, that you are adding to the general stock of human 
happiness ; 'for it is not more true of mere human knowledge, than it is of that which 
stands connected with eternity, that “he that watereth others, shall himself be watered .* * 
Can there be a more pleasing sight, than that, of a father, who, his daily task being one, 
is seeking to allure his infant offspring to drink at the fountains of knowledge withsome 
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well chosen book brought home to bis fire-side. His wife listens — pleased to find that 
the tidy hearth she has swept, that fire side she has rendered bright, not more by its 
cheerful blaze, than by her own happy and contented smile — his own quiet home possesses 
attractions for which every other allurement holds out in vain its despicable, its degrading 
enticements. Do you wish to taste the sweets of domestic enjoyment? Remember, 
that home is a paradise, or a hell, just as by'your conduct you stamp upon it the character 
of a prison, or seek to make it the centre of your sweetest enjoyments. And, however, 
homely is the adage, that “if you are not happy there, you will be happy nowhere, “it 
is a truth which will lose nothing by repetition. Bring to your own fire-sides those 
reasonable sources of recreation, amusement, and instruction, that in vain you will seek 
in the society of the idle, the vulgar, the dissipated and the profligate, and you will 
have reason in after years to rejoice that you have done so. Your wives will bless you, 
your ehildren whom you have taught at your knee will pay you a father's respect and 
reverence; — and when a healthy and happy old age shall have shed its silver honours 
over your withered brow, you Vill clamly wait the lqst great teacher, death, with the 
consciousness that you have not lived in vain, that your names will live in the memory of 
the wise and good; you will die, not as the fool dieth, but as exchanging this mortal for 
Immortality. 

Books, well selected, will furnish you with endless motives and materials for those 
enquiries upon which you cannot enter withont increasing pleasure. The history of 
your own country, and of the past revolutionsof empires, long crumbled into decay, will 
assist you in the formation of sounder opinions respecting those political theories which 
are eagerly advocated by the opposing parties of the age in which you live. Biography, — 
or the history of the lives of the great and mighty dead, of men who have rendered their 
names illustrious by their virtues or their talents — these may usefully stimulate you to 
follow their example; and though each of you cannot, in the ordinary course of Providence, 
expect to spring from the lowest rank to the elevation of a Franklin, a Brindley, an 
Arkwright, or a Washington, though you may not hew your way like them from obscurity . 
to so lofty a position, doubt not, you will enjoy that self-respect which is the highest of 
all humaq rewards. , 

In the contemplation of the great facts connected with natural Science you will 
meet with no frightful difficulties. Endless gratification, (to those who will cultivate a 
taste for thein)may be derived from the endless variety to be found in the composition 
of the globe upon which we live, and its inhabitants. The mineral, the vegetable, and 
the animal world, gradually rising in the scale of importance, forming a chain which leads 
us by successive links from brute matter, up to the Divinity itself, — is there nothing in 
this to arrest the attention of God’s intelligent creatures ? Besides all the animal creation 
as seen by our unassisted senses, there are myriads of creatures, which, by the ignorant 
are not even known to have existence. All nature teems with life — every fluid, each 
part of every vegetable and animal, swarms with its peculiar inhabitants, (invisible it is 
true to the naked eye) but as perfect in all their parts, and as truly enjoying life, as the 
elephant or the whale. 

, . But if from the Earth and these minute wonders, the eye is raised towards the 
Heavens, what a stupendous scene there opens to its view. . Those brilliant lights that 
sparkle to the eye of ignorance only as gems adorning the sky, or as lamps to guide the 
nightly traveller, assume, to the thoughtful mind, an importance that amazes and 
overwhelms the understanding. They appear to be worlds, formed like ours, for a variety 
of inhabitants, or as suns, enlightening other worlds too distant for our discovery. There 
are materials and opportunities for investigation about and around you, equally fascinating 
and unbounded as the most sublime positions of astronomical science. In the mineral 
world for instance, there is an awe, a grandeur, a majesty, irresistibly impressive, a 
flNNMng that cannot fail to lift up the heart to an acknowledgment of the mighty power 
which piled the massy rocks upon each other, which upheaved the mountains from their 
ocean bed, then tore them asunder, and flung their scattered and decaying fragments 
over the valleys. And in the vegetable world their is an immense profusion of bounty and 
of beauty, of every thing that can gratify the eye, simple, splendid, variegated, exquisite. 
•Advancing onwards, the moment we open the gates of the animal kingdom a new creation 
©pen$ to our view — intelligence superadded to life. Begin where we will, we are but 
.handling one link of a beautifully harmonious chain, forming a circle, within which is 
-comprehended the wonders of immensity. Remember that the inimitable productions 
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of the Divine architect are to be studied, not simply for the aid such knowledge gives in 
promoting our social comforts, or even in the gratification of a natural curiosity, but for. 
a far higher and nobler e?d. They are to be studied for their own sake, as the work of 
God, as bearing the impress of his finger — of his creative perfections, as radiant with 
beauty, wisdom, grandeur and beneficence. That which we understand seems excellent 
in a degree far exceeding our ordinary conceptions, and more and more so, as we more 
minutely investigate the matter. In fact, we understand so 'much of the works of Nature, 
or in other words, of God, as to feel assured that we only cease to admire, when we fail 
to understand. What can be a higher privilege, than thus to step, as it were, upon the 
very threshold of the throne of the Deity, what more appropriate homage can we pay 
than contemplating his works — what employment on earth, so natural, so ennobling, 
recollecting we are told that “even these things the angels desire to look into.” And 
could we pry even with their scrutiny into the deepest recesses of knowledge, were the 
most profound of Nature’s mysteries unravelled to our comprehension — to this practical 
conclusion would the investigation lead us, at last, namely that to be good, is man’s 
highest happiness — to be wise, his highest praise — and that man acts most in accordance 
with the ends of his being, that man most effectually promotes the well -Tare of his fellow 
mortals, who seeks to allure them from low, sordid, and debasing enjoyments to the 
contemplation of the Creator’s works, to the acquisition of that useful knowledge which 
is inseparable from the devout admiration of Him who has formed all things in wisdom 
for His praise. 

St. John's Lodge , North London District. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

[ The Palace of Linlithgow was the birth-place of Mary, Queen of Scots, and combines that fine 
taste and true magnificence which distinguish all the Scottish Palaces, erected by the House of 
St uar t It was an observation of Mary of Lorraine, Queen of James V., that the King of France 
had not a palace comparable with that of Linlithgow. It stands upon the margin of a beautiful 
lake, which, on the east, washes the base of a gently sloping hill. The author beheld the Palace 
on a delightfal summer afternoon, when the grey ruins, contrasted with the golden radiance of the 
lake and the bright green verdure surrounding it, made the scene one of a most romantic and 
enchanting character.] 


Oh, fair Linlithgow 1 there thy palace stands, 

Proud in its ruins, noble in decay, 

And, as in vision, I behold those bands 

Who trod thy halls in times long past away : 
Princes, and lovely dame, and gallant knight, 

Again come thronging to my mental sight. 

Well might the royal lady of Lorraine 

Look on thy walls with an admiring glance, . 
And truly say that eye might seek in vain 
For ought so kingly in the realms of France: 

Even as thou art, thou rear’st thy lofty head. 

And state and glory seem around thee spread. 

Thy beauteous lake is placid as of old, 

The lapse of yean hath wrought no changes there; 
It sleeps before me, with its waters cold 
Gilt by the sun, unstirr’d by passing air, 

Like something pare, by holy Spirit blest, 

Where not one trace of human change could rest. 
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Oh, human change! — oh, worldly strife and hate! 

At those dread words my memory recalls ' 

One who was doom’d to an untimely fate, 

Who first saw light within those palace walls; 

One who was form’d in hall and bower to shine, 

The hapless daughter of a princely line. 

Thou ill-Btarr’d monarch ! Scotland’s fairest flower ! 
Nor wit, nor grace, nor beauty thee could save ; 

• The blood of kings, nature’s most lavish dower — 
Nought could preserve thee from a bloody grave. 
On England’s maiden queen attain doth lie, 

That thou by her decree did’st headless die. 

Palace, farewell! thou should’st be as thou art, 

A stately, desolate, and mournful pile ; 

A thing to raise sad memories in the heart, 

And* cause mankind in bitterness to smile, 

To think how vain are pride and power below, 

To save from pain, and strife, and death, and woe. 

Countess of Wilton Lodge , Manchester District . 


AUGUSTA CAMERON. 

A TALK, 

BY JAMES WYATT, 

( Author of “ Semes in the Civil Wars,” Ac. ) 

Perhaps of all the reminiscences of my past life (and it has been a long one) the 
most touching are those which have relation to a beautiful child of nature whose name 
appears at the head of this paper. By some peculiar agency that child’s fate became 
interwoven with mine; and, upon my first seeing her, a powerful sympathy was created 
that never left me. Years have flown by since that period, but the memory of it clings 
to me still. This is no dotage — it may be weakness, but it is pardonable. 

Many years back, at an early period of my worldly career, but nevertheless after I 
had overcome many difficulties, and afr length had been rewarded by an apparent sunshine 
of fortune, and had received in marriage the hand of her who for a long time had been 
my chief guiding star and hope, I walked out with her into the country. We were 
traversing spots dear.tousfrom their early association — ’twas here 1 had frequently escaped 
from the cares of the world to meet her who was now leaning fondly on my arm : and 
there was scarcely a mead that was not hallowed by recollections of this kind. 

We came to the pretty church of B — .interesting to us from having been the first 
we had ever entered together, and the meeting was not the less dear from its haring, 
been a romantic and stolen one. Determining to view again that unpretending edifice, 
and pay a visit of grateful remembrance now we were no longer compelled to seek stolen 
interviews, we crossed the field to the church-yard. The first object that caught my 
attention there, was a beautiful child bounding over the graves and mounds, laughing 
and shouting to the highest pitch of her tiny voice, whilst the nurse-maid was in pursuit 
of her. No sooner was she caught than she disengaged herself, and again bounded over 
the turf, snatching at the roses, and scattering a leaf here and there, with a wild shout 
accompanying each. Her bright flaxen hair was flowing in curls over her fair neck from 
beneath a little gipsy hat; and the blue ribbons were caught by the breeze like miniature 
streamers. Her little dainty feet scarcely pressed the sod, so ethereal was her step. 
The daisy and golden cup were no sooner traversed than they lifted up their heads, as 
if to welcome the pretty foot that had pressed them. 
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I called attention to the child, and we mused upon the joyous mood in which she * 
leaped over the resting places where the ashes of her ancestors lay in stern repose. 

“ Pity’ 'said I “that so much innocence should ever be brought in contact with the world's 
vice. What food for contemplation is here?" The tiny sylph after noticing us and 
giving us a title coquetting, making us run and catch her to ste$l a kiss, and then looking 
at us with her laughing eyes of blue, snatched a handful of roses and flung them over the 
mounds ; she seized another duster for the purpose of flinging them upon the large 
ostentatious tombs on the other side the path, but a sharp thorn pierced her hand and 
drew blood. We kissed the wounded part and soon succeeded in drying up her tears, 
which were quickly followed by a merry peal of laughter; and unwilling to be foiled in 
her purposed enjoyment, she seized more rose leaves and hastened to scatter them on 
the tombs. Scarcely had she reached them and began to fling them on the slabs whereon 
were inscribed qualities the tenants beneath never possessed, deeds -recorded they never 
had the virtue to accomplish, than an adder darted from the rank grass growing betweefi, 
and wound its way rapidly towards the child's legs. The child had been struck with 
terror and was unable to move; like the victim of the rattle-snake, she knew not how 
to escape till it was too late — one moment mofe and the creature's fangs would have 
pierced her little leg. I sprang to the spot, seized her in my arms, and set my foot on 
thereptile's head. The poor child was horrified, and she shrieked and sobbed bitterly: 
the maid took her in her arms, and after thanking me, left the church-yard. 'Che event 
was so strange and excited such peculiar emotions, tbat i spoke not until i had led my 
wife from the church -yard. She then commented on the circumstance, and 1 could not 
help predicting that the few minutes 1 had just passed for the first time with that child 
were typical of her future life — and we returned home sad and moody. 

* * * * *.* * * 

Years rolled on — I had reached the middle period of life — that time when man 
begins to review his past actions, and finds a fearful balance against himself, which the 
most untiring exertions for the remainder of his life can but lighten in a very small degree. 

I paid a visit to the town where I had passed so many eventful years in my youth. 
Whilst traversing the principal street a carriage was driven past, containing two ladies. 
One was beyond the middle age, but still bearing traces of loveliness, the other was 
apparently about eighteen, a perfect model of a fair beauty. Her complexion was as if 
formed of a compound of pearls and roses, and her rich auburn hair hung in long tresses, 
waving over an angelic brow, and partially shading her full blue eyes. Though years 
had flown since my last sojourn here, I had no hesitation in at once pronouncing tbat 
the beautiful maiden who was whirled by in the carriage, was no other than the pretty 
child I had met in B — church-yard; there was every characteristic feature of the child, 
but more matured; true there was no longer the artless simplicity of the baby gfrl, this 
was usurped by an elegance still more striking and attractive. 1 learned that she was 
the beauty of the neighbourhood, and every country assembly or ball was tame and flat 
if the beautiful Augusta Cameron did not graee it. As may be readily supposed so 
brilliant a creature made havoc with the youthful hearts of the other sex, and even here 
almost any other lady would have excited deadly jealousy from the former reigning belles ; 
but they were in a moment disarmed by her amiable disposition, and the reluctance she 
exhibited towards making conquests; so that she became a general favourite and one not 
to be feared; — she willingly allowed her lady friends to win and wear whom they would. 

Mrs. Cameron, her mother, was left a widow at an early age and whilst Augusta 
. was an infant ; her loss was severe, but God tempered (be wind to the shorn lamb — 
she formed a large circle of spmpathising friends, and she was left with an ample for- 
tune. If anything could soften or alleviate distress like her’s, it would be the posession 
of these advantages. Mrs. C. felt this, and appreciated her comparatively happy posi- 
tion ; and her whole care for the future was centred in her darling child. Mr. Cameron 
had been a successful painter, and at his death, his estates in the West Indies were in 
a most flourishing condition ; and he lived just long enough to complete the purchase 
of an adjoining estate which promised to realize a large additional share of wealth. As 
may be supposed, the circumstances of the Camerons were well known, and they fur- 
nished an additional stimulus to the young gallants in their endeavours to gain Augusta's 
hand. She was proof however for a long time against all their batteries , but this freedom 
of heart was not destined to be of further continuance, as I shall show presently. 

After being in the neighbourhood for a few days, I called at the residence of 
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Mrs. Cameron and left my card, taking care to add at (he corner the name of the Hotel 
where I was staying. 1 knew she was from home for a few days, and I purposely called 
at that time, in order that 1 might then ascertain whether Augusta in her maturer years, 
amidst a galaxy of fashion, would care to acknowledge an old friend ; and if not, this 
would afford her and her mother an easy opportunity of avoiding an interview if they 
so wished. On the third day afterwards, however, I received a note from Mrs. Cameron 
inclosing one from Augusta, wherein they expressed a great anxiety to see me, adding 
that they should call that noontime, when they hoped I should return with them in the 
carriage. The time arrived — and if I was delighted with the hasty glimpse I had in the 
street, of Augusta, my delight was increased ten-fold, when she flew to my arms and 
acknowledged me as her “dear old friend. 1 ’ How often did she repeat the tale of 
our first meeting. This was perhaps the only happy day 1 had experienced for the past 
two years. I was now a lone and widowed in an, the pure being who had cast in her lot 
with mine, had ended her brief pilgrimage, and left me to sorrow alone. I was childless 
too, and had none to look to me and make me feel domestic responsibility — that dear 
yoke which sits lightly on every good man's shoulders. — I had no tie ; no familiar 
bond ; I had grown sensitive ; and perchance if I had found the Camerons indifferent 
to me, I should have bidden adieu to my native-land for ever. This interview however 
completely altered my intentions — a new light gleamed upon me — something still whis- 
pered that that child's fate was really bound up with my own — in a moment 1 formed a 
resolve— she was fatherless ; I would watch over her and guard her with a parent's eye and 
bless her with my latest breath. I returned with them, and after I had told them of 
my former intention to leave England, they demurred to it with so much fondness, and 
urged me so warmly to remain near them that I determined on doing so. A few days 
afterwards 1 engaged a house which my fair friends soon furnished for me, and as it was 
an easy walk from their own, our mutual visits were frequent. As time wore on I was 
sometimes induced to join their parties, and upon all these occasions I noticed a Colonel 
Ainslow paying assiduous attention to August^ He was a fine, handsome fellow ; 
faultless perhaps, in his personal appearance, and exfcgpt for an unusual share of hauteur, 
was as well calculated to make conquests in the ball-room as on the battle field. I soon 
perceived that Ainslow looked upon himself as the favoured competitor for the prize; — for 
the first time Augusta permitted a repetition of attentions from a gentleman, and I also as 
soon found that Ainslow was upon a better footing than any other aspirant to the hand 
of my young friend. 1* soon sounded Mrs. Cameron upon the subject and found her 
to be not only favourable to the Colonel, but also exceedingly anxious that so suitable 
and brilliant h match should take place. From the little intercourse I had had with 
Ainslow, 1 did not think highly of him ; I found him reserved, cold, and calculating, 
and I at once conceived a dislike to the probable connection. Among the company 
we oocaskaially met was a Mr. Howard, a Lieutenant Ainslow's Regiment, and a visitor 
to the Johnston's ; as unlike his Colonel as man could be* I had observed him among 
the number of Augusta’s admirers previous to the introduction of Ainslow ; but from 
that time I never saw him venture to approach her when Ainslow was in' the room ; 
and from that period Howard was no longer the same man — his Spirits were cast down, 
and he ventured but seldom into our circle. 1 however frequently sought him and in- 
duced him to join me in a quiet ramble. 1 found from his observations, guarded though 
they were, that my suspicidns were well founded ; apd I also learned that Ainslow was 
■ a fet gi v in g, ungenerous, and selfish, and that his ruling passion was — gold ! Who 
that saw the elegant Colonel Ainslow would dream that he had a single mercenary 
motive ? None ; and least of all the fair being who had already began to. form bright 
hopes for the future, in which his name was interwoven. The' truth then flashed across 
my mind as to what his real motives' were towards this pure being. His ambition would be 
gratified by distancing her other admirers, and his avarice would be amply pandered to 
by bet increasing wealth. Painful as were these discoveries to me, they were doubly 
•b by the reflection that I could not convey the same impression to the fair victim and 
her mother. One day, however, having found the latter alone, she told me how de- 
lighted she felt at the approaching event, which would place her child in so good a 
position. Then I ventured cautiously to introduce the subject ; but in spite of my 
caution, had I not been known to her as a really disinterested old friend, I should have 
inevitably spoken to her for the last time. She reprobated the base idea of suspicion. 
Foiled by her earnestness, 1 could scarcely summon up courage to proceed but a 
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knowledge of the innocence of the being about to be betrayed, inspired me to pursue the 
matter further, nor did I leave until I had induced her to make some trial for herself. 
On parting we arranged to meet on the morrow, when some plan should be devised. 
The morrow came, and immediately after breakfast I kept the appointment. I almost 
despaired of inducing Mrs. C. to proceed in the matter, but at length she consented 
that a little finesse should be resorted to, and if the Colonel passed this ordeal, my sus- 
picions were to be quelled. We arranged that Ainslow should be informed that by 
some means the whole of the West Indian property had become sacrificed, and conse- 
quently that Augusta was left dowerless. The next serious part of the affair was to 
carry the project out, and at length we arranged the whole matter. Ainslow had been 
in the habit of calling daily on the ladies, and frequently drove them out in his phaeton ; 
and it was arranged that I should receive him on the following day. He had been mak i ng 
arrangements with some of his friends to thke an excursion by water the day after, and 
Augusta had already consented to join them. At the accustomed hour he called with 
the carriage ; instead, however, of meeting with Augusta, he was told that the ladies 
were both indisposed, and was shown into the drawing room, where I was sitting with 
the blinds down and a quantity of loose papers on the table before me. ‘ I could tell by 
the expression of his countenance that he anticipated some fearful news, and now I 
summoned up all the courage and tact I was master of, to put our plans into effect. I 
advanced and took his proffered hand and led him to a seat; a pause then ensued, which 
was broken by his enquiring, somewhat nervously, whether anything serious had oc- 
curred. I replied 44 Colonel Ainslow, I have every reason to believe that you are a 
warm friend to Mrs. Cameron and Augusta, and therefore to your ears alone I confide 
the unfortunate intelligence which has just reached me, and under the full impression 
that you will unite with me in endeavouring to rescue two unfortunate’ and innocent 
victims from entire ruin.” He gasped fearfully, and in a tremulous voice, enquired if 
pay observations bore reference to Miss Cameron and her mother. I said they did, but 
I would lay before him the whole particulars, feeling confident he would but too readily 
assist in the plans I had desig^l for their protection. I then told him, with more 
duplicity than I thought I ever possessed, that that morning’s post had brought letters 
from India acquainting Mrs. Cameron that the resident steward on the estate, had, by 
virtue of the Unlimited authority given to him from time to time, raised large sums of 
money by way of mortgage on the estate, until at length the mortgages were foreclosed ; 
he had absconded with the proceeds, and other parties had got into possession — that in 
fact there was nothing left except one small portion, which, if recovered, would barely 
produce .£100 a year. I added, that in order to secure this from the ’wreck, it was 
urged that two friends should proceed to make arrangements immediately, and that I 
relied upon him, in consequence of his anticipated connection with the family, to aid 
me in the plan. For a moment he turned deadly pale? and his lip quivered, but he 
quickly regained his composure. He then very coldly replied, 44 No person on earth 
can more deeply regret the loss this amiable family has sustained than I do. But really, 
my dear sir, I am at a loss to understand how I can consistently interfere in the matter. 
1 cannot understand how I can take part — I should be very happy to do anything that 
would enhance the comfort of so amiable a family, but really, situated as I am in his 
Majesty’s service, I do not see how I could be warranted in taking any part.” Almost 
bursting with indignation, yet secretly delighted with my success, I had difficulty in 
restraining myself. However, I dissembled, and affected to entreat him to assist me. 
But after again expressing his great regret, and hoping my endeavours would be crowned 
with success, he sh#ok me coldly by the hand and left me ; requesting me to present his 
compliments and sincere condolence to the ladies. I felt positively relieved at his 
absence. I rang and requested the attendance 6f Mrs. Cameron, to whom I related the 
whole intervietf. She was perfectly thunder-struck, but again and again expressed her 
ideas that I had over-drawn the picture, and that Ainslow would even yet do some act 
which would establish his clearness from suspicion. The next thing was to break the 
intelligence to Augusta, and this was a task I feared to encounter ; Mrs. C. therefore 
undertook it, and I left the house. In the evening I returned again to know the result 
of the communication ; and, as I had foreboded, the poor girl would not give credit to 
the full version of the matter ; still I gleaned that she was not entirely destitute of some 
suspicion of Ainslow’s conduct, and this furnished us with some hope that the stroke 
had not fallen too heavily upon her. The following morning, however, coufirthedall 
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my statements, for with it came a cold formal note, wherein Colonel Ainslow paid his 
compliments, and regretted that the excursion would be unavoidably deferred in con- 
sequence of sudden orders he had received from the War Office, which required his 
immediate attendance on his regiment. Mrs. Cameron and Augusta were now fully 
convinced — the former congratulated herself and Augusta upon the escape from so 
mercenary a creature ; but the latter said nothing. She was evidently suffering deeply 
from offended pride, which 1 was by no means sorry to see, as it convinced me that 
there was with her, not so deep-rooted an affection as was anticipated. In the mean- 
time, great stir was made in the town at the sudden disappearance of the Colonel ; and 
still further surprise was experienced in a few days, when it was announced that Lieut. 
Howard had been removed to another regiment. Qf the cause of this, Howard was as 
ignorant as most* of his Mends, but he was too glad of an opportunity of leaving the 
Colonel, to refuse the exchange ; and in the course of another week he received notice 
of being called into active service. He called on our friends and took his leave, wisely 
avoiding telling Augusta the secret which glowed in his own heart. The parting was 
brief, but sincere regret was experienced by my two friends as well as myself ; and the 
next morning saw Howard on his way to jojn his new regiment. On retiring to rest 
that night 1 could not help reflecting that I had a second time been instrumental in 
saving this spotless beihg from the fangs of a viper. 

Months passed and my fair protege recovered her usual elasticity — so much so, that 
she would calmly reason on the escape that had been effected for her, and repeatedly 
did she confess how narrowly she had avoided a life of misery. One morning whilst 
sitting and conversing on the lawn, the servant brought the letters and papers from the 
'post, and on perusing the London papers I found that some severe engagements had 
taken place on the peninsula, in which Howard’s regiment had been actively engaged. 
The Field Marshall’s early despatches had mentioned his heroism in so pointed a manner 
that promotion succeeded, and it was intimated that he would be sent to England with 
the farther despatches. This newa was cheering to us, and we formed high anticipa- 
tions of soon seeing our young friend. 

A few weeks after the receipt of the papers, ^ward himself arrived, and no sooner 
did he reach the town, than he preseuted himself at ,my house. As may be imagined, 
our meeting was very cordial. The service had improved him very much, and he had 
gained more self possession. He hurried on hundreds of questions as to what had 
occurred in his absence, and as to how our fair friends fared; all of which I satisfied 
by degrees. He then broke out in rapturous exclamations upon the qualities of 
Augusta, and thanked his stars that she was still unmarried ; but tie next moment a 
shade came over his face as He expressed his foreboding? that she would not consent to 
join her fortune with his. I asked him if he knew that Colonel Ainslow had broken 
off his attachment and left the country ? He seemed much surprised ) and I then in- 
wardly determined to submit him to the same ordeal. I said, “ surely you must have 
heard of the total loss of property the Camerons have sustained ?” He replied he had 
not. I then told him the same tale that I had to Ainslow, and t also added that the 
Colonel had taken his leave immediately upon hearing the intelligence, and had never 
made his appearance amongst us again. “ Blessed be heaven,” said he, “ then I will 
now throw myself at her feet, — I have been fortunate in my promotion, and the grants 
that have been made to me will suffice to keep her and her mother in comfort, until I 
am enabled to return with sufficient to place her in her former position. “ Hold,” 
said I, “ be not too sanguine ; Miss Cameron may probably not be willing to confess 
herself a beggar, and receive favours so isdiscriminately from a man almost a stranger 
to her, — it is enough humility to be compelled to receive favours from friends of longer 
standing.” Poor Howard leaned back in his chair, apparently quite disappointed ; his 
liasty castle-building was in a moment dissipated ; but he became calm, begging me to 
pardon his impetuosity. He said he had continually formed the fondest hopes con- 
cerning Augusta. These hopes had cheered him through a long campaign ; and when 
all around threatened misery, privation, bloodshed, and death, he was ever borne up by 
an anticipation of meeting her again. I was convinced of the stability of his affection, 
and I ardently hoped he would soon be able to remove any feelings that remained with 
Augusta about the Colonel. When Howard had taken some refreshment, his impatience 
to see the ladies increased, and at length I accompanied him to their residence. His 
reception was as cordial as his fondest hope could have anticipated, and it was with no 
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small difficulty I persuaded him to leave them at all that evening. I had an opportunity 
soon of finding that Howard was fully appreciated by our friends, and although he was 
my visitor I saw but little of him. He contrived to invent some excuse for frequently call- 
ing on the ladies', and the necessary consequence of all this was, as all must anticipate, 
that he soon succeeded in driving away any feeling that might have existed in favour of 
Ainslow. It was impossible that they could help contrasting the generosity and frankness 
of the former with the cold and studious regard of self ot the latter. Women are too 
penetrating to allow such differences to exist unnoticed by them. As I suspected, Mrs. 
Cameron very shortly sounded me on the subject. I unhesitatingly gave my most favour- 
able opinion ; I thought if ever two beings were formed for each other they were my young 
friends. The sequel may be conceived, Howard sold out, and retired from the service ; 
and became the recognized suitor of Augusta. I pass over all the incidents and prelimi- 
naries— enough, that by the unanimous approval of their friends, these happy creatures 
were to be united. The day was fixed, and I was destined to give away my young charge; 
a task most delightful to my feelings, for I anticipated nothing but a course of happiness 
to her. It was arranged that the marriage should be solemnized at the village church of 

B This was Augusta’s wish on account of the associations connected therewith. 

The morning arrived, and the gay bridal party proceeded to the church. As we passed 
through the churchyaijd, I mentally glanced back to the time when I first saw the 
beautiful girl now leaning on my arm — when she was a little child, and .the wife of my 
heart was then just as she was now — and I recalled the features of that affectionate 
creature smiling upon us. As we entered the church, the first object that met our eyes 
was a monument lately erected over a lady, and beneath a sculptured skull, the startling 
motto “Esfui; sum eris.” The words flashed upon me like a warning admonition, 
from the tomb, and seemed applicable to the young bride herself. The transition from 
life to death, youth to old age, is brief enough ; and I could not help again recurring to 
the time when I stood before the altar to plight my troth to the sainted being who had 
left me to perform my pilgrimage alone. My eyes filled with tears; they were observed, 
and supposed to be of joy and emotion at this event ; and this misinterpretation was 
better for the happy beings around me than if they had known the reality. 

The ceremony was concluded, and Howard left the church with his lovely bride 
amidst the congratulations of their friends ; and after affectionate farewells, the carriage 
took them off, and there was not a heart of sadness, save mine, in the whole throng. 
I returned to the churchyard, and reflected how brief a span was the twenty years that 
had passed since I met the laughing child on this spot, and yet what changes had taken 
place. I was thdh in the spring time of youth ; now, I was a premature old man — my 
hair was branched ; but more by sorrow than by time. I looked around the church- 
yard, and there was scarcely a spot that had not a cluster of mounds to show how it 
had become tenanted since my former visit ; and the little parterres of flowers, once the 
pride of the old rector and his equally venerable sexton, ha<f now, in other hands, be- 
come neglected ; and the few rose bushes that remained, were running wild and strag- 
gling, and bore only a few abortive blossoms, The tombs of the great (in the corner 
. .where I bad crushed the viper) intended to secure a secondary immortality for the in- 
■f; mates, were fast crumbling away, and the stealthy insidious lichen had done its best to 
• render the fulsome inscriptions illegible. Vain man ! how war ye against the universal 
.' Change, when ye seek to ensure that which can never be bought with gold, or the 
world’s price : — nature herself proclaims and revolves against you. The very peasant’s 
\v barefooted boy who clambers upon your monument, obliterates the record of your 
; *? 44 glories,” by endeavouring to chalk over it his own plebeian name ! Hence then 
such apings of state and grandeur — such paltry inequalities. Oh, monstrous mockery* 
that such as the tenants of these ostentatious sepulchres should lord it uncontrolled 
above their fellows whilst living, and think too to epjoy alike exclusiveness in the grave* 
and even in the solemn hereafter ! — that he who ^ 

44 Views the simple rustic hind, 

Whose toil upholds the glittering show, 

A creature of another kind. 

Some coarser substance unrefined, 

Plap’d for his lordly ease, far, far below,” 

should also find caste in immortality, under the eye of that Being, who is no respecter 
of persons. Strange that man’s weakness should thus prompt him to lift himself above 
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his kindred clay, and to think to secure an exclusiveness by falling into the error de- 
scribed by the Psalmist : — “ They that trust in their wealth and boast themselves in 
the multitude of their riches ; none of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor 
give to God a ransom for him. Their inward thought is that their houses shall continue 
for ever, and their dwelling-places to all generations ; they call their lands after their 
own names.” [Ps. xlix. 6. 11.] What a lesson of reproach is here conveyed by the 
man who has measured all things by his own narrow guage of se(f, and what a cheering 
hope to the sons of toil and poverty is given afterwards in the same book. I must be 
spared for this digression, for I have lived to see the tinsel of human greatness and 
ambition moulder and decay, and pride compelled to lick the very dust it spurned 
before. 

But to continue my narrative ; Howard and his bride returned in a few weeks and 
took up their abode near us, and a year of happiness flew by, even as a day. Their 
hopes were crowned by the birth of a daughter ; bnt this happy event was quickly 
followed by one which left a great void in our circle. Mrs. Cameron, whose health 
had been declining for some months past, became seriously ill ; and, at length, in the 
fulness of earthly happiness, at the moment her fondest wishes were realized, she was 
summoned to a brighter world. Again we were called to the church of B , to per- 

form the last sad rites to the remains of one whose heart knew no guile. Augusta's 
health was delicate from her anxiety and loss ; and a visit to a more genial climate was 
recommended, and at length Howard took her to Naples ; in the neighbourhood of which 
he took a little villa. Although pressed to accompany them, I felt too infirm to take 
such a journey, and resolved to amuse mysetf in my solitude with my library and garden 
until their return. .Every packet brought me cheering news of the re-establishment of 
Augusta's hfealth, and the growth of her little daughter. Two years passed — the longest 
years of my existence, or at least I thought so, — and my friends then contemplated a 
return ; — 1 was full of joyous hopes, and began to make preparations for their recep- 
tion ; — they arrived by the July vessel, and I had once more an opportunity of meeting 
those dear friends, all I prized on earth. They were delighted to return to their own 
land, and the little Emily bounded over the gardens and meadows, in very joyousness 
of heart, almost from morning till sunset. The little creature was the type and model 
of her mother as I first knew her, and I should have loved the child for this resemblance 
alone, even if she had possessed no other qualities. I occasionally found Howard dull 
and moody, and was unable to account for this when all around seemed so fair and 
beautiful. At last I pressed him closely, and he told me there was a circumstance which 
had troubled him for some time past. He said that during the last four months of his 
residence at Naples, he had observed a man continually dogging his steps. Whenever 
he appeared in the streets, he invariably encountered him at some portion of his walk. 
He at first took but little notice of it, but a repetition of this espionnage caused him 
some uneasiness. The man had always the lower part of his face concealed in the 
clasped collar of his mantle ; and his hat was brought low on' his brow, but not too low 
to prevent his large flashing eyes being seen. Howard mentioned this circumstance to 
Augusta ; who also, it appeared, had observed the same man hovering near the house 
occasionally in the evening ; and upon one occasion the servants told her they had seen 
him sitting in one of the alcqves in the garden. Struck at this unaccountable affair, 
Howard determined to get to the bottom of it; he accordingly directed the servants to 
watch, and let him know the instant the man made his appearance again ; and not more 
than two days elapsed before he was seen in the road near the villa. Howard dis- 
guised himself, stole quietly out, and concealed himself near that part of the road where 
he expected the man to pass, hoping to see, by some action, what his intentions were. 
After hovering about the house some time, the man left, and passed by Howard's place 
of concealment, still keeping up his disguise. Howard then followed at a distance into 
the town, along two streets, and at length saw him enter the Palazzo. Goaded on by 
intense curiosity, Howard quickened his pace and went in too ; immediately he entered 
the hall, he saw the man removing his hat and unclasping his mantle, but with his back 
towards the door. Trusting to his disguise, Howard passed by him into the room of* 
the Oste and made some trifling enquiry, then turned back to the door so as to see the 
features of the stranger, — judge his astonishment when he found it was Colonel Ainslow 
Struck with a perfect bewilderment, he scarcely knew what was going on until he found 
himself in the street walking at a rapid pace towards his own house. And let it not be 
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supposed that there was any want of dburage on his part, that made him rush away 
without exchanging a word ; but he was so wonderstruck that he could not account for 
Ainslow’ s conduct ; yet he naturally inferred that it boded ill towards those who were 
dear to him. Immediately on reaching his house he related the circumstances that had 
occurred to Augusta, who shuddered with alarm and urged their instant departure to 
England. Howard, however, suggested that he should throw himself in Ainslow’s way, 
and ascertain his object in thus watching and following him ; but Augusta entreated him 
to leave the place, and she urged it so fervently with tearful eyes, that Howard at length 
consented ; paid a remuneration to the owner of the Casino, in lieu of a completion of 
his agreement of tenancy, and started by the first vessel that left the bay for Britain. 

I confess that this recital caused some alarm in my mind, for I had no very high 
estimate of Ainslow’s principle ; but I urged Howard to divest himself of the melan- 
choly that now haunted him ; and at length, by frequent occupation and amusement, 
his mind was diverted from the subject. Again we were all happy for a few months, 
and an old friend and brother officer of Howard's, Captain Butler, who had returned 
home at the proclamation of peace, called on a visit to Inm. About a month after his 
arrival, they took a journey together on horseback into tne country to accept the invi- 
tation of dining at Mansfield Park, the owner of which was one of their early military 
friends. Oh ! fatal journey ! On the following day Howard’s servant came to me, 
haggard with alarm, and said news had just arrived that his master had been wounded 
in a duel. I hastened to the house as quickly as possible, and there found Capt. 
Butler, who, in a few words, told me that they met Ainslow at the dinner party, and 
afterwards, whilst over the wine, he had seifced the opportunity of insulting Howard ; 
and pronounced that he had been guilty of fabricating a lying plot to prevent his 
marriage with Miss Cameron. Howard replied to him coolly for some time, but at last, 
i- iignant at the treatment he had received, and which the host had in vain endeavoured 
to suppress, he accused Ainslow of playing the part of an assassin spy over him at 
Naples ; and then he left the room. The party was of course broken up in a state of 
discomfiture. Just before retiring to bed, a gentleman waited on Howard with a 
challenge from Ainslow, by way of “ satisfying Ids injured honour.” On the following 
morning they met, and strange to say, the shots on both sides took effect, and the com- 
batants were carried from the ground ; but fatal as Ainslow’s wound was pronounced 
to be, he insisted on being conveyed away immediately, and his request was acceded to. 
Howard was taken back to the house, and the surgeon pronounced his wound fatal too. 
He was alive, but perfectly insensible, and Butler then came away to break the dread- 
ful intelligence to Augusta. By the time he had finished his narration to me, Augusta 
had made preparations for the journey. On reaching the drawing-room she fell into 
my arms and fainted. After we had recovered her, we all stepped fnto the carriage, and 
drove towards Mansfield Park, which we reached in about an hour’s rapid driving. 
When we arrived we learned that Ainslow had died in his carriage, and that all hopes 
of Howard’s recovery were vain, — the phrenzy under which he had at first laboured, 
had subsided, but life was fast ebbing. The surgeon took Augusta to the room, and 
we followed in a few minutes afterwards. • Poor Howard and his lovely wife were 
clasped in each other’s arms, and he was panting, scarcely able to draw breath. He 
was sensible but had lost the power of speech for some hours ; — cold sweat hung on his 
forehead, and his eyes almost started from their sockets. He extended his hand to me, 
and having grasped mine, he laid it on the head of the suffering angel beside him ; then 
clasping my arm with his other hand, he made great exertion to speak, but failing, he 
sunk back on the pillow, and his spirit passed away as his grasp tightened on my arm. 
Augusta shrieked most bitterly as she was led from the chamber, a wild hollow laugh 
succeeded, and her reason was gone for ever. All that day and night the house re- 
sounded with her heart-rending cries ; and on the following morning, it was ascertained 
that her frame was too delicate to withstand such a shock ; a blood-vessel had ruptured, 
and she sunk under the excessive internal hemorrhage. In two more months she would 
again have been a mother,— and thus a triple murder foul was perpetrated by a duel 1 
0h, curse of civilized Britain, that honour can only be satisfied by a murder, after a stain 
has been thrown on it — that one blot can only be washed out by a larger one, of a 
deeper dye. Oh, miserable price of walking in aristocratic “ right honourable” 
society 1 Wretched alternative, that a man should either be held debased and discarded 
by his fellows, or fly to that act which makes him commit either a moral suicide or a 
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murder. Oh England, where is your boasted moral superiority of eaete ? Where are 
the bright examples held out by the great to the small, — where ? 

My narrative is nearly closed. As soon as Howard and his pure wife, faithful 
even unto death, were laid side by side in the grave^ I took their little orphan to my 
ovfh home — my years are now numbered — my cup is full — but still I have this one 
claim upon me to draw me back to life : — she shall be my future care, and the little 
fragment of life left to me, shall be devoted to this sweet child ; and the first serious 
lesson instilled into her mind shall be to shun every man who upholds duelling. 
******* 

Here ends the narrative. My old friend has since finished his pilgrimage, and 
found a resting-place beside the friends who were so dear to him in life ; and Emily, 
after the severe ordeal she passed in her youth, is married, as her old friend would have 
wished her to be, not to a duellist, but to a man of peace ! 

Maiden Queen Lodge , Bedford . t 


SUNSHINE. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

Over all the sunshine streameth ! — 

Art thou still 

Dark, oh, weary heart that pineth 
O’er thoughts that kill ? 

Comes this flood of golden splendour 
To thee in vain ? 

Shrinks not the dim Phantom from thee ? 

Oh, break thy chain ! 

Over all the sunshine streameth! — 

There wai a time 

When sweet thoughts of pastoral beauty 
.And nature’s prime, 

Green glades in the leafy forest, 

And sylvan glee, 

Would have rapt thy soul like music 
From Arcady! 

A dreaming hour of golden leisure, 

With silent wings. 

On its white plumes would have borne thee 
Where ever springs 

The fountain of bright thoughts that sparkle 
With ceasless play, 

Where Romance, the Enchantress, singeth 
Her charmed lay ! 

And, like pearls from golden tresses, > 

Scatter’d around, 

Fair conceits and pleasant fancies 
Are gleaming found. 

Over all the sunshine streameth ! — 
Cottage-roof, or palace-hall, 

Prison-bars, or forest-branches — 

It blesseth all ! 

Yet Despair, the Phantom, pineth 
Ever by thee, 

Casting in Oblivion’s waters 
The golden key 

That once unlock’d the radiant treasures 
Of the far time, 

Filling thy soul with pure ambition, 

And hopes sublime. 
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Over all the sunshine streameth ! — 
Captive arise ! 

Break the fetters — lift thy glances 
To the bright skies. 

Trust in Him who pours that splendour 
Even from His throne! 

Earth has many griefs — why murmur 
* At thine alone? 

London . 


A NIGHT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


No kind star 

To night will guide thee, traveller,— and the war 
Of winds and elements on thy head will break. 

And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howling on their stormy car. 

Will often ring appalling.— I portend 
A dismal night. 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


St. Helens, rising from the bed of the Great St. Lawrence, nearly opposite to 
Montreal, is the general depot for the ordnance department connected- with the British 
Government in Upper Canada. It is a fine island, of perhaps six miles in length, by* 
three in breadth, covered with woods and orchards of magnificent appearance, redund- 
ant with fruit of the finest description. On the side nearest to Montreal are situated 
the Powder Magazines and Arsenal Stores, in bomb proof buildings, varying from five 
to ten feet in thickness, capable of defying the destructive effects of both shot and 
shell. All the public edifices, and the greater portion of the private dwellings, are 
covered with tin, to ward off the influences of lightning, usually so injurious in thia 
climate, where the extremes of heat and cold are experienced in rapid succession, pro- 
ducing a highly rarified state of the atmosphere, and, as a natural- consequence, frequent 
discharges of the electric fluid. The slumbering guard and drowsy citizen jare often 
startled Into wakefulness by a vividly intense stream of lightning, followed instan- 
taneously by such a volley of clapping, rebounding, and reverberating thunder, that the 
citizen springs from his couch with involuntary apprehension, lest a magazine should, 
have exploded — the foundations of his house have given way— or some equally to be 
dreaded calamity should have fallen to the lot of himself or (his neighbours. Light- 
ning, sometimes accompanied by thunder, at other times without it, has often been 
known to continue without intermission for the space of three days and nights, leaving 
a deposit on standing water, resembling brimstone, both in appearance and smell. To 
the newly arrived emigrant from 44 Albion’s shores,” the intensity and frequency of the 
electric phenomenon is most astonishing; he listens with dread, and shudders with 
' amazement, and takes many years to reconcile himself to its appearance without enter- 
taining fears of some impending misfortune. 

The St. Lawrence is here upwards of two miles in breadth, running with a deep, 
dear, and rapid stream, towards the gulf that opens into the sea below Quebec. In 
summer many varieties of fish, including mullet, rock bass, and the ever delicious shad, 
are procured in abundance from its depths; while steamers, barges, and canoes, flit 
across its bosom in friendly strife for superiority, or in conveying corn, hemp, furs, &c., 
the country products, to some well known mart, where they may be disposed of, prior 
to exportation. The canoes that glide over the surface of the mighty St. Lawrence are 
vessels of the most primitive description. A tree of moderate size, hollowed out by fire, 
and roughly finished with an adze, with a paddle of equally simple manufacture, serves 
to complete the equipment, in which hundreds of the dwellers on its banks go out to 
catch the finny tribe, or make a flying trip 44 up,” or “dov?n stream.” Possessing a 
firm and steady seat, with a quick and agile hand, you may travel a considerable distance 
in safety; should, However, these essential requisites be wanting, it would be advisable to 
trust to the guidance of others with greater nerve, or a good ducking would, in all 
probability, result from your temerity and inexperience. 
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Daring the winter, this expansive sheet of water is closed, for many weeks together, 
against sailing vessels of every description, pending the breaking up of the frost that has 
covered its surface with one immense layer of ice, varying from one inch to ten feet in 
thickness. At intervals, warm springs occur; oozing from the bottom, they make their 
way to the surface, in defiance of the continuous downward course of water/as well as 
of the keenness of the atmosphere, and by preventing its congealation, form natural 
traps toengulphthe unwary or venturesome pedestrian; these, however! are not of frequent 
occurrence, and present no obstacle to the tandems, sleighs, and ice boats that drive, or 
the skaters, who glide over the slippery face of as fine a river as exists in the known 
world. 

The ice becomes very rotten during the prevalence of certain winds, and being 
agitated beneath, breaks up into blocks of various sizes, that, acquiring impetus from 
the current, rush onward towards the sea, smashing, crushing and destroying every 
obstacle that impedes their courser occasionally masses of ice collect between a small 
island and the principal shore,* and jam themselves into one constantly increasing 
barrier, until the service of cannon is required to open another passage, and free its 
course, till lost in the broad Atlantic. 

It was when the river was temporarily open from this cause, that a party of fourteen 
left St. Helens in an open batteaux, to cross to Montreal, to provide the neccessary 
comforts wherewith to hail the appearance of merry Christmas, in the style practised in 
the mother country, in day$ “Lang Syne.” The season had commenced unusually early 
and severe, and the frost of some weeks’ duration had entirely closed the traffic between 
the two places, except by a regular highway over the ice; this had given way under the 
influences of wind and a few moist days; the last remnant of nature’s wide bridge had dis- 
appeared, and the batteaux safely reached Motreal withoutimpediment, leaving the party 
to separate in the different directions inclination or fancy might dictate. 

It is one of the remarkable peculiarities of the climate of America, that the weather 
changes in such rapid succession, that the morning ushered In with high promise, and 
the bright beams of the sun opening upon grassy fields and verdant plains, may, ere its 
course is run, witness nothing but a scene of apparent desolation; the snow, driven about 
by the fitful breeze, dashing in the face of every passer by, and spreading over the land- 
scape, blotting out the light of day by the ethereal brightness of its own composition. 

The showers which had prevailed during the last few days had given place to a 
bright clear atmosphere, heralding in a slight frost which gradually increased in intensity 
until evening, when the brooks and the edges of the river being coated over, prognos T 
tications were rife, prophesying a sharp and continued winter. And these were right — 
for once the star of the weather-wise was in the ascendant — so severe a season had not 
been experienced for some years. The river was unmanageable from Christmas to the 
beginning of April. 

Night was beginning to throw her gloomy mantle over “ terra firma,” ere a portion 
of the party had returned to the rendezvous, having completed their purchases, and 
bethought diem of the difficulty, if not danger, of their return to their island homes, 
with the uncertain guide of a glimmering light, or the obscurity of total darkness. The 
others, less discreet, or less acquainted with the hazard, lingered on, forgetful of aught, 
save the present moment, nor stirred one jot until some others of the party had sought 
and found them, and marshalled their “dubious way” to the beach. At length they 
muster the full number, and find no one missing, though possibly the company of two 
or three could have been dispensed with as being too frolicksome for the graver portion 
of the party. The cathedral bell had loug tolled the witching hour of night ere they 
were all safely installed in their respective positions in the batteaux, with the multifarious 
baskets and package^ snugly stowed in the centre, under charge of the females, and the 
rowers steadily seated on either side awaiting the signal to start. At last as the chimes 
commence, to knell another hour gone by, the coxswain gives the word, and, obedient 
to the summons, the oars fall into the water, and a stroke or two is made from the shore. 
Here again the adage, that “ delays are dangerous,” was verified, for every dip of the 
oars broke into a thick crust of. ice that now covered the entire river and gave them full 
intimation of the difficulty of the attempt to reach the opposite side. Stationing a man 
in the forepart of the boat to break the ice away, they made repeated attempts to 
“make way,” but to no purpose; it bad become too thick to be readily removed. They 
agreed to return and follow the course of the shore to a spot a couple of miles below. 
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where the stream, being intersected by a number of small islands, runs very rapid, 
consequently was not so liable to be frozen over, and pull from thence to the lower end 
of St. Helens. 

Had the party been free from excitement, with daylight sufficient to enable them 
to observe the appearance of the current at this place, it is strong matter of doubt 
whether they would not have shrunk from the attempt as from the grasp of a madman ; 
yet now, under the emboldening influence of “stroug Are waters/’ and a desire to ease 
the anxiety of their friends and relatives, 'they persisted in their purpose, despite the 
remonstrances of the “grey beards/* who pointed out the folly of their situation, with 
an open boat, strong currents, most of the males “half seas over/* and no one of 
sufficient authority to take command. They could not allow their friends, they said, 
to remain in suspense a whole night, and were determined to proceed, should even they 
never reach the island at all alive. Reconciling their diversity of opinion, with the 
necessity of the circumstances, they once more endeavoured to pull together, and “give 
way/* the batteaux making steady, though slow, progress in the desired direction. As 
they had anticipated, the ice had not acquired so great a thickness as to present a 
material impediment to their exertions ; yet, as they went crashing through its brittle 
substance, they felt the under current becoming more and more rapid, and telling 
sensibly on their rate of speed. To escape the first difficulty they had gone down the 
river two full miles, and would have to row this, in addition to the distance from shore 
to shore, with a rapid stream in their teeth, and a strong probability of its gaining the 
mastery and drifting them far into the widening river, where untenanted slips of land 
were the only havens of refuge. Truth to tell, they felt the necessity of exertion, and 
bent every sinew, strained every nerve, to propell their heavily laden craft against the 
rapid stream; for a time success cheers them on, and the faint glimmer of their flickering 
light shews the length they have gained by their efforts — they have got over a third of 
the space — but here they feel the tug of war has come, as the springy oar bends like a 
reed against the stream, and the boat enters the raid-rapid. 14 Steady, ahd together/* 
ejaculates the coxswain; 44 so, so, — we shall arrive in good time, and in good trim, — 
keep her to it!** is the encouraging speech, as they bend to their work, and find them- 
selves fairly in for a long pull, and a strong pull, ere they can hope to reach their wished - 
for homes. Notwithstanding their utmost exertion, they found themselves receding 
considerably from the island ; they had miscalculated their powers — fo£ to men unaccus- 
tomed to using oars as a daily occupation, a pull of three or four miles up stream is a 
hard and continued strain on the muscular powers they can scarcely sustain, — the 
excessive fatigue flags their energies and disheartens their mind ; both require the aid of 
stimulants to nduce them to continue the unwonted exercise, or they give way and fall 
into lassitude and despondency. The night was bitterly cold, freezing almost to Zero, 
nearly benumbing those who were stationed in the middle of the boat, to an extent they 
could not obviate by friction, or a recourse to the stone bottles of spirit they were 
generally provided with; the others, panting with exertion, were also suffering from the 
same cause; neither the exercise nor the momentary flush produced by the 4 4 real old 
Jamaica/* was sufficient to protect them from the effects of the weather; and as the 
object of their passage receded farther and farther from them, their animal feelings 
became more sensitive of the keenness of the air. Fainter and fainter gleamed the light 
from the upper-guard on St. Helens. Fainter and weaker waxed the exertions of the 
rowers as the last glimmering rays of the beacon faded from their sight and left them in 
total darkness, miles below the point they arrived at, benumbed with cold, exhausted 
with fatigue and disappointment, and the certainty of passing the night, and possibly the 
following day, on the cheerless expanse of the St. Lawrence, that below Montreal spread 
unto an unusual width. The hoar mist of morning had also began to rise, adding to 
their miseries, and enveloping their persons in an encrustation of pearly icicles, whose 
effect might conduce to the picturesqe, but in their case most particularly, to discomfort 
, and annoyance. 

Despondingly the oars are shipped, — finding further toil useless, they are compelled 
to resort to chafing and rubbing to keep themselves from being frozen to death in their 
6eats, and anxiously await the breaking of day, and the clearing off of the mist, to 
enable them to form an opinion of their exact position, which was certainly appalling 
enough, as they had unconsciously drifted under the lea of a small island, and stayed 
their course in the ice that had by this time acquired considerable substance, and 
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with the miller, smith, and souter, and his late h&me-comings from market, prophesying 
lhat 

“late or soon. 

He wad be found deep drowned in Doon.” 

Amongst other things, she spoke of Alloway Kirk, which she said he dreaded to pass at 
night, and yet he never on that account took care to come home an hour earlier. The 
poet and his friends staid with her till twelve o'clock, and then left her, still waiting, 
a waefu’ woman, for the return of her husband. The visits of Graham to Ayr were 
more frecjuent than those of his neighbours, in consequence of his supplying malt to a 
great number of public houses in that burgh, and on the road to it; it being then the 
custom for every person who sold ale, to make the liquor at home. It was the business 
of the gudeman of Shanter to go there once a-week, not “on Monanday,” like the 
mautman of old Scottish song, but on Friday, the market-day of the burgh. His friend 
Davidson, dabbling a little, as has been stated, in the business of a tanner, had wares to 
dispose of and money to gather on the same day and in the same place; so the two would 
proceed to town together. As Graham had to call for liquor at every customer’s house, 
by way of showing respect and gratitude, he had much more of that commodity at his 
disposal than he chose to make use of Himself; and he was accordingly very glad when 
the Souter or any other friend went in with him to partake of it. There was a particular 
taverner in Ayr, one Benjie Graham, a Carrick man, and possibly tracing some Scotch 
kindred to the gudeman of Shanter, who was always very hospitable to the pair, usually 
pressing them to dine at his own table. Animated by a due sense of Benjie’s kindness, 
Douglas Graham and John Davidson rfesolved to give him a treat in return, and it was 
on a New Year's Night that it came off. Graham on this occasion went beyond all 
former excesses, and, riding home st a late or perhaps rather an early hour, in the midst 
of a storm of wind and rain, his bonnet, with the bank-notes he had that day drawn in 
the market laid into the flap of it, was blown off, as he was riding over Brown Carrick 
Hill, and carried he knew not where. With just sufficient sense to observe the place 
where this incident had occurred, he rode home, where he had of course to stand a strict 
investigation before his wife. To excuse a late return was usually no easy matter; but, 
on the present occasion, he had to apologise for the absence of his bonnet and its precious 
contents. The only expedient he could devise was to forge something that might be 
expected to pass with his wife, whom he knew to be credulous in at least one direction. 
He therefore trumped up a story of his having seen a dance of witches and warlocks in 
Alloway Kirk, of haying been pursued by them to the Bridge of Doon, and of having 
there escaped from them only with the loss of his bonnet. There was little peace 
between the good couple for that night. Early in the morning, after awaking from a 
brief sleep, Graham was visited with a painful recollection of his loss, and rising from 
his bed, immediately set oht on his good mare, to reconnoitre the road before many 
people should be stirring. On returning to the spot, and searching well in all directions, 
he found the bonnet lying in a plantation by the wayside, with the money undiminished 
within it. At the next quarterly meeting for settlement of smuggling accounts, the 
story of the bonnet and the alleged vision of witches at Alloway Kirk were brought up 
against Graham, and made the subject of endless merriment. Burns, whose mind was 
prepared for the humour by his recollection of the complaints of the gudewife of Shanter, 
was present on this occasion, and ipust doubtless have greatly enjoyed the joke. One 
other circumstance of an actual nature has been remembered by tradition as likely to 
have been in the mind of Burns while composing his poetical tale: Graham had, it seems, 
a good grey mare, which was very much identified with his own appearance. One day, 
being in Ayr, he tied the animal to a ring at the door, of a public-house, where, contrary 
to his original intentions, he tarried so long, that the boys, in the meantime, plucked 
away the whole of the animal's tail, for the purpose of making fishing-lines. It was 
not till next morning, when he awoke from a protracted bouse, that the circumstance 
was discovered by his stm, who came in crying that the mare had lost her tail. Graham, 
yrhen he comprehended the amount of the disaster, was, it seems, so much bewildered 
as to its cause, that he could only attribute it, after a round oath, to the agency of 
witches. This anecdote might be also drawn up against Graham at the quarterly meeting 
before-mentioned, and was probably what suggested the catastrophe of the affair of 
Alloway Kirk.* The Tavern I allude to as having called at is an old-fashioned house, 

* Land of Bums. ~ 
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with a spacious kitchen, and the present tenants being small fanners, the landlady was 
attending to a cauldron placed over the fire, and containing some prepared food for the 
cattle. The house is now principally frequented by carriers. It tequired no great 
stretch of imagination to believe it the one alluded to in the former anecdote, and when 
we got planted 

“ Past by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi reaming swats that drank divinely, ” 

we summoned before us Tam and his “drouthy crony,” and once again it seemed as though 

“The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi'. favours, secret, sweet, and precious; 

The souter tauld his queerest stones ; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus." 

We now repaired to our Inn, and, after spending an hour or two with some 
intelligent inhabitants of Ayr, we retired to a good night’s repose. In the morning we 
had another ramble in the neighbourhood of Ayr, and were much delighted with the 
beauty of the scenery. We also went in quest of an old man who, it was stated, had 
heen intimate with the poet, but he informed us that he had only once walked with him 
part of the way to Kilmarnock. It was, however, something to hold converse with one 
who had been in the company of Burns. About noon we departed by Railway for 
Ardrossan, and sailed from thence by Steamer to England, carrying with us a remem- 
brance of the “Land of Burns” that will not easily be eradicated. 

Count ett of Wilton Lodge , Manchester District . 


$re*tntatfong. 

June 14, 1845, a Patent Lever Watch and Guard, value j£g fis., to P P. D. G. M. John f.omar, 
by the Caledonian Lodge, Holton District.— August 16, 1845, a splendid silver Medal to P. G. Richard 
Budgen, by the Ynyr Gwent Lodge, Tredegar District.— January 23. 1844, a valuable Silver Snuff 
Box to P. G J. C. Gillard. of the I'empleof Friendship Lodge, nirmingh«m District.— May 17, 1845, 
a handsome Silver Medal to P. G. Abraham Goodall, by the*Offspring of I’eace Lodge, Brlghouse 
District.— May 17, 1845, a beautiful Silver Snuff Hox to Brother James C. Holt, by the United 
W’ueen Victoria Lodge, Halifax District.— January, 1845 a handsome silver Medal to P. P. G. M. 
Charles Enoch Clissold, by the Coiinium, Friendship, and Oakley Lodges, Cirencester Doirict. 

l+iautagra. 

May 16, 1845, at Stroud, P G John Lawler, of the Corinium Lodge, Cirencester, to Eliza, 
daughter of Mr. George Fluck. of the former place.— May 2$, 1845, p\.W ntworth Riley, ot the 
Sincerity Lodge, >haw District, to Bety, daughter of brother James Cooper of the same Lodge - 
— May l, brother Thomas Lloyd, of the Widow and Orphan's Frb’iid Lodge. Mitcham District, to 
Miss Emma Knott. — December 13, 1843, at the parish church, Nuneaton, by the Rev. — I oekwood, 
Mr. samuel Dr.ike'ord, junr., chemist, of the Loyal Howard Lodge, Atherstone District, to Ann. 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. George Townsend, of Burton H&stins. W arwickshire.— May 1, 
brother I homas Davies, of the Temple ot Peace Lodge, Newport, to Mrs Rachel JoiiC3, of the name 
place.— May 3, brother David Williams, of the Temple of Peace Lodge, Newport, to Miss Amelia 
Partridge, of the same place.— April 13, 1845, P.G J ohn Bartlam, of the Deritend Lodge, hirrnlng- 
hun District, to Miss Mary Ann James.- September 27, 1844, N. G. Williams, of the Widow’s Filend 
Lodge, Birmingham District, to Miss nrown, of Bridgnorth; May 6, 1844, brother W idiam colK tt, 
of the same Lodge, to Eliza Silverster — April 14, 1845. P. G. John Jarrall, of the R<»ck of Hope 
Lod<e, Btadford District, to Miss Elizabeth Riley.— May 18. 1845, P. G. Thomas Ftbeii.gton, of 
the Loyal Earl of Durham Lodge, Bishopwearmonth District, to Miss Alice Cranmer. 

January 1, 1845, P. G. John Neale, of the Loyal Corinium T<odre; January 8, brother Thomhs 
Price, of the Loyal Corinium Lodge; April 22, brother Abel Price, of the Loyal Friendship Lodge; 
May .18, brother Charles l urner, of the Loyal Corinium Lodge; all in the Cirencester District — 
March 14, 1845, brother James Tayl -r ; April 1, 1845, brother william Davies; both of the Widow's 
Friend Lodge.- March 1 1, 1845, the wife of brother Henry Elston Almond ; June 17 1845, the wife 
of brother John Davison : both of thp Paradise Lodge, *<ourn District.— May 13, 1845, the wife of 
brother William *ander-on, of the Rose and Thistle Lodge; May l , brother Richard Wentworth, 
of the Sir William Milner Lodge ; both in the Tadcaster District. - May 8, Jane, the wife of brother 
James Speight, aged 46 years; May 15, brother Richard Bruce, Junr , aged 25 years ; both of the 
Myrtle l.odge, Bingley District.— spril 2, 1845, aged 41, P. P D. G M, John W illiams, of the Loyal 
Ancient Briton Lodge, Carmarthen —June 17, 1845, the wife of brother Alexander S’rachan. of 
the Banks of Ury and G <riach Lodge, Aberdeen District. — February 3, 1845, the wife of P. G. 
Abraham Ashworth: Apr il 6 h, 1845, G. M. James Ashw<»ith, son bf the above Abraham Ashworth, 
aged 22 years; Apiil 1 1, P Sec. Ja£ob Ingham ; all of the la>yal Fleece Lodge.— April 15, 1845, at 
Bornbririge, P. Prov. G. M. James Swinbank, examining officer of the Hipon District, aged 36 year*. 
—March 11, brother Thomas Broadhurst, of the Briton’s I’ride Lodge. Coventry District.- March 
38, Sarah, the wife of P. G. Francis i horp, of the Loyal Briton’s Pride Lodge, Coventry District. 

END OF VOLUME EIGHT. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY RATGLIFFE, P. PROV. G. M. 

It is really gratifying to picture truly the life of a good and benevolent man; and 
what is more pleasing is the personal knowledge of the sterling qualities of the subject 
of this memoir. The task of writing the biography of an individual is at all times 
calculated to embarrass the mind of the writer, as it is obvious he is indebted to some 
one for his information, or his personal acquaintance with the individual in question is 
the basis of his remarks. The latter, we are proud to state, is our case, and it would be 
very irksome were we to enumerate every worthy act of the individual under our pen. 
The various progressive steps he has taken in the cause of Odd Fellowship need no 
other embellishment, and we shall proceed at once with our narrative. 

The gubjcct of this memoir is the eldest brother of our worthy corresponding 
secretary, and Was born at Tyldesley, on the 4th of November, 1808. On the opening 
of the Traveller’s Home Lodge, on the 7th of December, 1833, lie was initiated a 
member of the Order. He took an inferior office on the night of his entrance, and 
continued to serve his Lodge in the different capacities until he had gone through every 
office connected with it, in such style, correctness, and urbanity, that his Lodge appreci- 
ated his services by presenting him with a silver medal, as a tribute of their esteem. 
During the time he was fulfilling the various offices in his Lodge, the attention, punctu- 
ality, and readiness with which he discharged his duties, soon pointed him out for a 
more responsible situation, and on the 25th of June, 1836, he was elected to the office 
of G. M. of the District, which, with the offices of his Lodge, few men have passed with 
more credit to themselves and advantage to the Institution. The Chowbcnt District, 
at that time, did not number above 300 members, all of whom were of the working- 
class ; still good-will and friendship were manifested one to another. The majority of 
the members were not possessed of time or talent to detect the evils or abuses that are 
so liable to creep into the Institution, and such was the case in the Chowbent District, 
until detected by the subject of this memoir, who, immediately after taking office, found 
the District business had not been conducted in the style he had been accustomed to 
practice in his Lodge, and by his attention and perseverance he soou got rid of the evil, 
and protected the District from further imposition. He terminated his official career 
as G. M., in the strictest confidence and esteem of the whole District. 

During the interval in which he held no office in the District, his unremitting 
attention to the interest of the Institution was called upon as often as if he had been in 
office; he devoted a great portion of time in attending committees, and auditing accounts, 
and whatever business was brought before the committee other than the preliminaries 
of the District, he was sure to be referred to, and his decision invariably gave satisfaction, 
even to the parties who were opposed. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY RATCLIFFB. 


Notwithstanding his usefulness in the District, and his willingness to render every 
advice to his succeeding officers, he was unanimously elected to the office of C. S., ia 
June, 1839, although at that time he was serving the office of N. G. of a Lodge 
newly opened, called the Castle on the Hill Lodge. In this way he continued to serve 
both Lodge and District for many years, daily gaining the confidence and good opinion 
of all who knew him. The members of the Utilis Lodge, although no more interested 
in his services than the rest of the Lodges in the District, unanimously agreed to present 
him with a silver snuff box, as a token of the high opinion they held of him in that 
Lodge. His incessant labours in the duties of C. S. were faithfully discharged year 
after year, until he was solicited to accept the office of Assistant Secretary, at the Board 
Room, which compelled him to resign his office of District Secretary at the next election, 
and the auditors of his accounts, on his retirement, spoke to the following effect: — 

“We, the undersigned, having examined the books and accounts of P. P. C. S. 

Henry Ratcliffe, are happy to certify to their correctness, and express our high opinion 
of his services as C. S. of the District. The duties of the situation have been discharged 
by him for a period of six years, in a manner which reflects the highest credit upon 
himself, and to the entire satisfaction of the Lodges with which he has been connected. 

We are not acquainted with any who do not express their regret at his resignation of 
tiie office, and when we consider how seldom individuals who occupy public stations 
escape the ill-will and malicious observations of some with whom the just discharge of 
their duty brings them in collision; we deem it a high tribute to the character of 
P. P. C. 8. Henry Ratcliffe, to be able to say that he has won the golden opinions of all. 

We bid a reluctant adieu to our subject, not because it is exhausted, but from a fear 
that the expression of our sincere respect may be regarded by some who are not 
acquainted with the individual, as excessive adulation. We trust we have not overrated, i 

but underdrawn, the character of our friend and brother. 

Signed, 

P. V. WILLIAM DAVIS. 

P. G. WILLIAM SMITH. 

N. G. JAMES PARTINGTON." 

About twelve months previous to his engagement at the Board Room, he was > 

presented by the District with a gold watch and chain, as a testimony of their opinion 
of his services. The ready and cordial manner in which the call for some public 
expression of approbation of his usefulness was responded to at a time when the neigh- 
bourhood was suffering severely from the depression of trade, shows the deep appreciation 
which was universally entertained of his gratuitous labours. He did not confine his 
services to his Lodge or District alone; he had the whole Institution at heart, and his 
capabilities and talent were always in use. He was appointed to attend the Rochdale 
A. M. €,, leaving his own private business under every disadvantage and inconvenience \ 

to attend that meeting. From that time business prevented him from attending the 
annual meetings until the Isle of Man A. M. C., when he was again elected, and at that 
meeting he was chosen one of the Appeal Committee, which continued until the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne A. M. C. 

P. P. G. M. Henry Ratcliffe has always been a working member of the Order, and 
whether in or out of office, he has acted upon the principle of conciliation, endeavouring 
to make a friend of every one. His constant study was the welfare of his District; hie 
name was always at the head of any subscriptions where benevolence and charity has 
wanted his aid ; he has used every endeavour for the establishment of the Widow and 
Orphans’ Fund, and is at present one of its trustees. 

In conclusion, we think the few observations we have made, with the above plain 
statement of facts, will speak sufficiently for him. He has been the . parent of his 
District, and we take our leave of him by wishing him all the happiness and success he 
merits. His comparative elevation in life is purely the result of talent, united to 
persevering industry, and is alike creditable to himself, and the discernment of his 
patrons, for he is an Odd Fellow both in principle and practice. 

A P* G. 
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THE DIRECTORS AND THE ORDER. 

Since the publication of our last number the Directors have issued their 
promised Address to the members of the Order, and have stated fairly and 
impartially their views and opinions on the all-engrossing question of finance. 
The document is ably written, and abounds with calm and dispassionate 
argument. The Directors have not in the slightest degree blinked the question, 
but have exhibited it in all its bearings, so that every individual in the Insti- 
tution might have an opportunity of understanding the subject on which he 
was asked for an opinion. Whilst the Address is well- written, and the language 
terse and appropriate, there is a clear and homely familiarity about it which 
prevents it from being misunderstood by those who labour for their daily bread, 
and have neither time nor inclination to search for truth when it is involved in 
a labyrinth of far-fetched words, or overlaid with a profusion of high-£ounding 
phrases. It has been the trick of the agitators to foment discord in the ranks 
of the Institution by means of the most bombastic and absurd appeals to the 
passions of the members. One unacquainted with some of the men who have 
thus tried to serve their own purposes and practise on the simplicity of their 
dupes, by means of exaggerated tirades and furious denunciations, would believe 
that Odd Fellows were the most persecuted and ill-used mass of individuals 
that had ever banded themselves together. To hear the eloquence of these 
patriotic labourers in the vineyard, it might be thought that they were animated 
and urged on by the same fiery and impetuous torrent which rushed through 
the veins of Bruce when he addressed his army at Bannock- Burn. They 6eem 
to have taken the words which Burns has assigned to the patriot king as their 
model, and appear actually to writhe under -‘oppression’s woes and pains” and 
“servile chsrtns”-^ their “ dearest veins” are to be drained in the cause of their 
wrongsd brethren, and usurpers and tyrants are to be scattered like chaff by 
these men, who would fain appear as though their every blow dealt liberty. 
Alas ! how different is the reality of the case. Instead of being martyrs in a 
good cause, it is themselves who would immolate victims on the shrine of their 
own insatiate ambition, and recklessly drag into ruin all those who are weak 
enough to listen to and believe them. The gate is barred against themselves, 
and it is' their supreme delight to drag others from the fold. Under the good 
old system of things, when men need only be told to be convinced, such persons 
as these might have held sway, but unluckily for themselves their day has gone 
by, and, unlike other favoured individuals, they have had the misfortune of 
being born behind and not in advance of their generation. 

The Directors are using every effort to remove the film which has hitherto * 
obstructed the vision of the members, and to give them an opportunity of 
gazing upon the broad and unclouded day of truth. A new era has commenced 
amongst us, and the way we are now treading must, sooner or later, conduct 
us to an abiding-place of prosperity. No great good was ever yet effected 
without great personal sacrifices having been made by' those who attempted to 
carry it out, and the financial pioneers of our Institution could not expect to be 
made exceptions to the rule, or if they had such expectations, we need not say 
that they were grievously disappointed. It requires no small degree of moral 
codrage to persevere amidst the opposition of a portion of those for whose sole 
good you are labouring, but it is fortunate for us that we have now in office 
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THE DIRECTORS AND THE ORDER. 


gentlemen who have the requisite amount of fortitude and determination to 
'Carry out the measures intended for .the general weal, and who possess, in con* 
junction with firmness, the mental requirements to place their sentiments and 
opinions before the general body, backed by the necessary amount of sound 
reason. 

It is not our intention, in this article, to discuss the merits of either No. 1 
or No. 2 Scale, but those who have the interest of the Institution really at 
heart will do well to give the Directors’ arguments in favour of No. 1 a careful 
and attentive perusal, in order that a rational and candid decision may be 
arrived at upon this great question. One thing is certain that the unprejudiced 
m'.nd must necessarily be struck with the vast discrepancy which exists between, 
the temperate and reasoning style of the Directors and the inflammatory and 
dogmatical one assumed by their opponents. The great point of the agitators 
has been to infuse into their hearers the idea that the Directors were the framers 
instead of the administrators of the laws of the Order, when those at all 
acquainted with the mode in which business is transacted at our Annual 
Committees must be cognizant of the fact that the most important of the 
resolutions are passed before the Directors for the ensuing year are appointed, 
consequently the present Executive body had no more voice or influence in 
carrying the financial scheme into effect than was possessed by any of the 
members who were appointed delegates to the Glasgow A. M. C. We speak 
here of the influence which might be the result of their position as in connexion 
with the government of the Society, for the influence of superior talents and 
information always must and will have its due share of weight in all well- 
regulated deliberative assemblies. The present Directors were chosen by the 
free and voluntary act of a majority of the members assembled to represent 
their different Districts, and the leading opinions which they professed were 
known to those who supported them before they were elected. They had 
expressed themselves without disguise or sinister motives on each question, 
financial or otherwise, as it came before the meeting* and they were singled out 
from the mass as men whose labours were calculated to serve the cause in which 
they were enlisted. And here a striking contrast presents itself to the manner 
in which the Directors of the Order were formerly appointed, when compared 
with the mode now adopted in selecting the Executive body. When the 
Directors were appointed exclusively from the Manchester District any Lodge 
in the District might nominate a party as a candidate for the office, and the 
names of the individuals so distinguished were, as a matter of form, printed 
and circulated in the Quarterly Reports of the Order. This list was, however, 
of little service to the deputies assembled at the A. M. C., and, when called 
upon to give their votes, they had nothing to guide them but a string of names of 
men with whom they were for the most part entirely unacquainted. The parties 
were elected whether present or absent, and thus, without reference to ability, 
and without knowing anything of the persons of the candidates. Directors 
were placed in office, simply because they resided in the locality of Manchester. 
So little were the deputies interested in the matter that papers inscribed with 
the names of the individuals proposed were thrown promiscuously together, 
and the first drawn were those who were declared to be .elected. It must at 
once be evident that from this system it was quite a thing of chance whether 
the Directors were in any way fitted for their office or not, and too often the 
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chance fell upon those who possessed none of the requisites for the high duties 
they were called upon to discharge. Many were absolute nonentities, and had 
it not been that the Corresponding Secretary was eminently qualified for his 
situation, and had a thorough knowledge of the machinery of ihe Institution, 
it would of late years either have retrogaded or become involved in such con- 
fusion as would have defied the exertions of the most energetic to have extricated 
it from the numerous difficulties which would have gathered about it. Now 
that full scope is given for the representatives of l he Order to choose from the 
whole of the Districts, the influx of enlightened opinions brought into con- 
junction has been such as to bewilder the weak vision of those of the old 
school, who did not care to trouble themselves with looking beyond the 
present, and who were satisfied if the resources at their command were sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of the day. The. prompt and decisive steps which the ' 
new Directory took on all occasions of vital emergency, and the extended policy 
which governed their actions were startling and disagreeable to the “lights of 
other days,” and in consequence the seeds of opposition were sown and grew 
rapidly in the Manchester District, and the men who had hitherto trumpetted 
themselves forth as sticklers for the laws were the first to break them and set 
themselves up in opposition to those who were appointed by the highest tribunal 
to see that they were properly administered. Pope never penned a truer line 
than when he said “ Envy does merit as its shade pursue,” and the Directors 
who are now in office are living examples of the truth of the axiom. 

Let us inquire for a moment how these tyrants and usurpers of power (as 
they are termed) have. acted in the execution of the trusts reposed in them by the 
Glasgow A. M. C. It has been the custom, on former occasions, for the 
Director? to be either passive and let the law take its course, or to adopt such 
stringent measures for its enforcement as to leave the malcontents no alternative 
but to obey or secede from the Order. One of these courses might have been 
adopted by the present Directory, and a great atfl&tmt of trouble and anxiety 
might in this way have been ayoided^ But they did not shrink from the trust 
or responsibility which had devolved upon them when they agreed to accept 
office, and they' declined to act upon the limited information which had been 
brought forward at Glasgow. They found that the late Board of Directors 
had been misled by a passage in the Registrar General’s Report in proposing 
two rates of payment for the same benefit. At many personal sacrifices they 
prosecuted their researches and discovered that the agricultural and manufac- 
turing Districts were in a similar position, or nearly so, and that the claim of 
exemption from a fair and equitable rate of contribution was no more valid with 
one class than the other. They, therefore, lost no time in endeavouring to 
remedy the error which had been committed, and, as a temporary arrangement, 
allowed Lodges to choose which of the two Scales they would adopt for the 
regulation of their financial affairs. To the Directors personally it could be a 
matter of no moment whether Lodges paid sixpence or one penny to ensure a 
certain amount of benefit,* but they felt that the general body looked to them 
for advice and support in the hour of difficulty, and they did not shrink, 
however unpleasant and onerous the task, from doing all they could to diffuse 
abroad such information as they were able to collect for the purpose of 
instructing their brethren on the important question at issue. In furtherance 
of their object, all available documents Lave bepn consulted on the subject, and 
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days and nighta of toilsome inquiries have been spent in the cause by some of 
the leading members of the Executive body. No pecuniary motives urged them 
on, and the only ultimate reward they looked foYward to was such as could be 
furnished by their own conscientious approval. How were their exertions 
received by the agitators? The shafts of ridicule were aimed at them, but 
these glanced harmlessly aside, and deterred them not. Private character was 
assailed and misrepresented in the most odious and disgusting forms, but this 
availed not. Motives of the most sordid and fraudulent nature were assigned 
to them, but this mode of attack was equally ineffective with the others. They 
have gone on with their deliberations and inquiries, and the result has been 
their recommendation, in the Address issued by the Directors, of Scale No. 1 . 
They support their recommendation by sound argument and powerful reasoning, 
and, having done so, they leave it with the members of the Order to express 
their opinions by their votes as to which scale shall be adopted. Can anything 
be fairer and more satisfactory than such a mode of procedure? Every member 
of the Society can now say what steps he thinks ought to be taken for the 
good of all — every member can now state his own views upon the financial 
question — every voice may be raised either in assent or dissent, and the 
decisions of all will be recorded and have their due weight. It must not be 
said that the universal body is thwarted and checked in its progress by a section 
emanating from one locality. There is little doubt but what the next A. M. C. 
will be ruled in their enactments by the general voice, and, when the sense of 
the whole community is taken in the way proposed (and we know of none 
better) we believe, there will be few hardy enough to assert that the majority 
•hall not have the ascendant over the minority. 


A LAY FOR THE PRINTER. 

BY J. C. PRINCE. 

Author of “ Hours with Ihc Mutn.'* 


Who will deny the dignity of that enduring toil 
That penetrates earth's treasure-glooms, and ploughs her sunny soil ? 
That flings the shuttle, plies the hammer, guides the spiuning wheel, 
Moulds into shape the rugged ore, and bends the stubborn steel ? 
That hews the mountain’s rocky heart, piles the patrician dome, 
Leans to some lone and lowly craft beneath a lowlier home ? 

And who will say that my employ hath not the power to bless, 

Or scorn the humble hand that wields the wonder-working Press ? 

With ready finger, skilful eye, and proudly-cheerful heart, 

I link those potent signs that make the magic of my art; 

1111 word by word, and line by line, expands the goodly book 
Wherein a myriad eyes, ere long, with eager souls will look. 

The lightening wit, the thunder truth, the tempest passion there, 
The touching tones of poesy, the lesson pure and fair — 

Stand forth upon the cleanly page, receive their outward dress, 

And to inspire an anxious world teem glowing from the Press ! 
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What were the Poet’s vision-life, his rapture-moods of mind? 

His Godward aspirations, and his yearnings undefined? 

His thoughts that drop like precious balm in many a kindred breast, 

His graceful fancies, and his feelings gloriously expressed? 

What were his sentiments that make the hopeful spirit strong, 

HU fervent language for the Right, hU fiery 'gainst the wrong — 

What were they to a nation’s soul — the multitude’s — unless 

They sprang in thrice ten thousand streams triumphant from the Press ? 

The star-seer — honour to hU name — with art -assisted sight 
May travel ’mid the pathless heavens, and trace their founts of light j 
May weigh the planet, watch the comet, pierce those realms that be, 

Of suns that cluster thick as sands by Wonder’s boundless sea — 

May mark with quick exalted joy some nameless orb arise 
To shine a lawful denizen of earth’s familiar skies; 

But these sublime and silent toils how few could know or guess, 

Save through the tongue that faileth not, the ever- voiceful Press? 

The student of the universe, the searcher of its laws. 

Whose soul mounts, link by link, the chain that leads to God the cause; 
Who reads the old world’s history in wond’rous things that lay 
’Tombed i’the rock -veins and the seas ere man assumed his sway; 

Who grasps the subtile elements and bows them to his will, 

Tracks the deep mysteries of mind, a nobler knowledge still ; 

Who adds to human peace and power, makes human darkness less, — 
What warms, applauds, and cheers him on? His own inspiring Press! 

A proud preserver of the past, it gives us o’er again 
A Tally’s golden tide of speech, a Homer’s stirring strain ; 

Reflects the glory of old Greece, Rome’s stern heroic state, 

And tells us how they sank beneath the shocks of Time and fate; 
Virgilian grace, Horatian wit, it keeps for us in store, 

And every classic dream is fresh and lovely as of yore:— 

How had these treasures been consigned to 44 dumb forgetfulness” 

But for the mirror of great things, the recreating Press! • 

The Press 1 ’tis Freedom’s myriad- voice re-echoed loud and long; 

The Poet’s world- wide utterance of high and hopeful song; 

A trump that blows the barriers down where fear and falsehood lie; 

A lever lifting yearning hearts still nearer to the sky; 

In good mens’ hands it multiplies God’s oracles of grace, 

And puts them in a thousand tongues to glad the human race. 

Oh! Christian truth! Oh! Christian love! — twin fires that bum to bless ! 
What holier spirit than your own to purify the Press. 

And yet it is an evil thing, when wicked men combine 
To use it for some selfish end — some fierce or dark design; 

Who through it pour their poison-creeds, their principles of strife, 

To cripple, darken, and degrade, the social forms of life! 

Oh! ye of strong and upright minds, from such unhallowed things 
Defend the mighty instrument whence peaceful knowledge springs; 
Make itthe bulwark of aty right, the engine of redress, 

The altar of our country’s hopes, a chainless, stainless Press! 
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' ** . ALAS! THAT WE SHOULD DIE! 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

Alas! that we should Die! - 
Leave the fair earth, and all the flowers upspringing, 
Sunshine, and starlight, and the happy day, 

Lose the glad chorus of the wild birds winging 
In their free rapture to the cloudless sky, 

And Die to b e forgot in our decay! 

Alas! that ^e should Die! 

That death should strike the young in the first morning 
Of their fresh innocence, and rend the ties 
That clasp around the blossoms — stern the warning; 
When the young buds before us wither’d lie — 

We have not Abraham’s faith, tpe mourn the sacrifice. 

Alas ! that we should Die ! 

That the cold darkness of the grave should cover 
The emanations of the beautiful ; 

Blight the rose garland of the bride and lover, 

And to the trumpet note of victory, ' 

Strike the young warrior’s ear for ever dull ! v 

Alas! that we should Die! 

And the glad senses lose their thrilling power, 

The melody of language soothe no more 
The delicate ear, no more the blest light shower 
Its thousand hues upon the raptur’d eye, 

And each voluptuous pleasure’s charm be o’er. 

Alas ! that we should Die ! 

That the proud energies of thought and feeling — 
Star-crown’d imagintion’s glorious reign— 

The brilliant eloquence like light revealing, . 

The wealth that in the mind’s bright chambers lie, 

Are meteors of the night pursued in vain! 

Alas! that we should Die! 

That from the poet’s heart at once should perish, 

The aspirations that are half divine; 

The bright intelligence that seeks to cherish, 

All thoughts that are sublime and pure and high — 

That death should desecrate so rich a shrine! 

Oh! blest that we should die! 

And bear those glorious offerings of our being, 

Up to the foot of the Eternal Throne! 

The untarnish’d gifts of the all-wise, all seeing ; 
Youth, beauty, genius, yield without a sigh, 

Ere earth has shadows on their radiance thrown! 

Oh! blest that we should Die! 

Weep not for those that win that golden portal, 

With all their jewel crowns, nor stain’d nor dim ; 

All that they triumph’d in is now immortal, 

No blight shall on the deathless roses lie. 

Nor hush the seraph host’s eternal hymn ! 

Let us not fear to Die? 

The grave ife but a path to life eternal, 

• . All human knowledge, waves Upon the shore, — • . 

The spring of pan^hnis ever vernal, 

The fount of glor|^Pn>r ever nigh 
And wisdom, p’owcF, and bliss, are ours for evermore. 
Leedt. A 
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EDGAR VERNE Y: 

A TALK OF THE PASSIONS. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

True fiction hath in it a higher end 
Than fact; it is the possible compared 
With what is merely positive, and gives 
To the conceptive soul an inner world, 

A higher, ampler. Heaven than that wherein 
The nations sun themselves. 

Fvstus, bt Philip Jamks Bailbv. 
% 


CHAPTER I. 

Man who man would be, 

Must rule the empire of hinself ; in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
On vanquished will. 

SasLLsr. 

I am now about to write a history of my life — that life which has been such a 
tissue of wild and guilty acts, that ncy details will almost assume the appearance of a 
mass of incongruities thrown together by a diseased brain. I am aware of this. I 
know that some scenes and passages in my narrative will be censured as improbable. 
The reader will find it difficult to believe that so depraved a specimen of human nature 
should ever have had existence save in the brain of the writer. Would it were so ! I 
have no wish to impute to myself virtues or vices to which I have not a claim. I would 
willingly forget the past, but it is beyond my power to do so, and 1 write because I 
have the hope that my vices may produce virtues, as medicine is extracted from poison. 

My family was respectable, and possessed a small estate, which had been for some 
time back inherited by my ancestors. My parents were economical, and their annual 
receipt of rents enabled them, without the aid of commerce, to appear well in the eyes 
of the world. I was a twin-child, but my brother saw the light a few moments earlier 
than myself, and thus by law was regarded as the elder. From my birth I was self- 
willed and violent. My brother’s disposition was different. As we grew up our 
dissimilarity became still more apparent. I was dark as a raven, my brother fair as a 
girl — I was irritable and revengeful, my brother placid and forgiving. 1 might have 
been his senior by many years, for I 'exercised a control over him, and exacted his 
obedience to my wishes as though he were a child and I had arrived at maturity. His 
gentle and unrepining spirit bore my tyranny and ill-humour without a murmur. If 
this perversity of disposition had been properly corrected in my early years, it might 
perhaps in a great measure have been eradicated, or at least I might have been induced 
to struggle with and partially curb it* but it too often happens that the faults of children 
are pardoned and sometimes encouraged, merely because they serve to amuse their ill- 
judging and weak parents. The authors of my being were quiet and inoffensive people, 
amiable, but incapable of strong and decisive measures. I might have been a changeling, 
an alien to their blood, I was so unlike them. I had a sister, an only sister, younger 
than myself — Rosalie — 1 write her name, and the hand that writes it withers not — I 
think of her, and the thought blasts not my brain — a demon dares to record the name 
of the angel he hath destroyed, and yet is permitted to exist! I said I had a sister, an 
only sister — well — she was good and beauteous — I will not attempt further description. 
She was the sole being who attempted to reason with me on the necessity of endeavouring 
to check my passions. She pointed out to me the fatal results which might proceed 
from their unlimited indulgence, and I listened with patience— a fiend would have 
listened — to the calm language of truth flowing from the purity of a sinless heart. I 
listened, repented, vowed to struggle with and conquer my passions, and then — sinned 
again. It seemed as though my heart were a well of foul and baleful poison, from 
which a thousand serpents might have drawn their venom. The most trivial thing 
wobld rouse me into madness. 

Myself and brother were educated at a school in our own neighbourhood. The 
scholars were principally boarders, boys from the city, destined to a commercial life. 
Amongst these was the son of an old schoolfellow of my father’s. Theirs was one of 
Vol. 9— No. 1— B. 
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the few town-families with whom we kept up an intimacy. Edmund Young had spent 
one or two of the vacations at our house, and my sister had paid a visit of two or three 
month's duration to his parents in the city. He had a sister, between whom and my 
own, during their short acquaintance, a giflish friendship had sprung up. They main- 
tained a correspondence, the outpouring of young and innocent souls. I had seen some 
of the letters of Lilias* Young, and they spoke of one whom sin had never blighted, of 
a being whose gaiety had as yet been undimmed by sorrow. There was one thing which 
I loved beyond all others — music. I quarrelled with all my schoolfellows except 
Edmund Y oung. In my moments of fury I avoided his presence. He was in possession 
of an accomplishment which afforded me pleasure. He played exquisitely on the flute. 
I would sit and listen to his breathings until my very soul seemed to pass away and 
mingle with the melody. Music had the power of giving to me a new creation. I 
became 44 a bodiless existence, bom and dying with the blest sounds that made me. ,r 
I was like some untaught child of the wilderness becoming acquainted with its divine 
powers for the first time — the sounds appeared to my bewildered imagination as having 
an actual, tangible existence — I stretched forth my hand as though I could have grasped 
them — my breath became short and thick — I sobbed convulsively, and then, burying 
my face in my hands, I would weep like an infant. The musician was well acquainted 
with my malignant and ungovernable temper. He knew how much I was hated by his 
companions, and he pitied me. He seldom refused to obey my calls for the exertion of 
his skill ; others ridiculed and laughed at my absurd devotedness, as they termed it, to 
the science of sweet soands — he ridiculed me not — he carefully avoided reasoning with 
me on the subject, or condemning my folly — he was fearful of giving me the slightest 
pain. I saw this, but I was not grateful. I regarded him as I did the instrument 
he played upon, merely as the tool, of my pleasure — friendship or gratitude I knew 
nothing of. 

My memory was strong as were my passions. I had no need of laborious application. 
What I once read, and read with attention, I seldom forgot. Will it be believed that, 
gifted as I was with so retentive a mind, my advancement in learning wasjslow, at least 
in such learning as was taught at the school. I could not brook the idea of studying 
an imposed task. My lessons I despised, and cast them aside without deigning to read 
them. This entailed upon me continual punishments. 1 cared not for the pain they 
inflicted, but the disgrace sunk into my soul. Disdaining to utter a single sound that 
might betray my sufferings, I violently clenched my teeth, and muttered vengeance on 
the inflictor. The master I deemed a tyrant whom I should have been justified in 
slaying. After any of these punishments, the moment I could escape I fled away to 
gloom and solitude, howling execrations, every vein burning and swelling as though 
torrents of molten lead were coursing through me. I would rend the branches from the 
trees — I would fling myself on the grass, and tear it up by the roots in the impotence 
of my rage; then I would plunge into the stream, and buffet the billows with mad and 
rapid strokes, until weak and exhausted by my exertions I was obliged to throw myself 
on the bank, where I would sit knawing my flesh in the agony of helplessness. 

I was in my seventeenth year, and was to leave school next vacation. An incident, 
however, occurred which caused me to quit it sooner. Edmund Young had been playing 
a favourite old and plaintive ditty, and I had been listening with ray wonted emotion. 
The strain had ceased, and tears were chasing each other down my cheeks, when suddenly 
I was aroused from my dream by the sound of. boisterous laughter. I started up, and 
dashing aside the branches of the arbour in which I was sitting, 1 saw a boy, who had 
long been an object of my particular aversion, almost convulsed with laughter at t ho 
strange gestures I had made use of during the£continuance of the air. This was enough. 
I rushed out with flashing eyes, and limbs quivering with rage. The offender fled, and 
I pursued him. He ran with rapidity, but I was strong and muscular, and soon over- 
took him, on the point of dropping with fatigue. I seized him by the throat — he 
resisted, but his feeble efforts availed him naught against my sinewy grasp. L cast him 
to the ground, and then spumed him with my foot. I kicked him, stamped upon him, 
struck his face with my heel until the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and 
then left him stretched upon the earth in a state of insensibility. I was glad to think 
of the effects of my cruelty, and flushed with the joy of triumphing over an enemy I 
returned home. My victim was found covered with gore. An inquiry took place, and 
I was discovered to be the author of the mischief. I did not attempt to deny it- — I did 
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»ot seek an excuse to palliate my conduct — the deed was done— I felt no compunction, 
and cared n<£ for the consequences. A general cry of indignation followed the discovery. 
The mister did not punish me by corporeal chastisement. No punishment which he 
could inflict was thought to be commensurate with my crime, and by bis sentence, and 
the universal voice of the schoolfellows, I was expelled the school. 

I returned to my parents, preceded by a letter explaining the cause of my dismissal. 
Parents are ever anxious to view the conduct of their offspring on the most favourable 
'aide, and, though my offence elicited manifestations of disapprobation, the master was 
believed to have extenuated the provocation and exaggerated the injury. This was the 
view my poor father and mother took of the matter — my sister’s was different. She 
saw in it but*the dawning of my crimes, the first of a long list of guilty acts, some 
destined to be far more fatal. 


CHAPTER II. 

Upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebtxand flow. 

And his cheek change tempestuously. 

Byron. 

It was shortly after my expulsion from school that Lilias.Young came on a visit to 
my sister, If ever a face were created which revealed at once its owner’s soul it was 
her’ s. Not a feature but what teemed with expression: when sad, the moist eye, the 
trembling lip, and the blanched cheek, spoke her sorrow more eloquently than a thousand 
words. She smiled, and you saw sadness pass away like a cloud chased by the brightness 
of the sun. I loved her — 1 became for a time an altered being — I would sit gazing on 
her fine countenance motionless as a statue, until her eye caught mine, and she turned 
away with crimsoned cheek from the ardentness of my gaze. I listened to her low 
voice — I watched each movement of her graceful form, as though a deity were speaking 
and moving in my presence. If she praised a flower I saw in it a hundred charms 
undiscovered before — if she but touched an object, however worthless, it became 
hallowed in my sight. I was sick with the intensity of my passion. For a time 1 feaied 
to speak of my suit or even entertain the hope that I might gain the affections of Lilias 
Young. A few days were sufficient to conquer my dread, and I took a favourable 
opportunity to pour my secret in her ear. 1 prosecuted my passion with all the ardour 
of my disposition. My sister seconded my suit, for she augured from it the happiest 
results, and I was soon gratified by ascertaining that I bad wooed successfully. 

Jealousy is said to be a proof of love. With some it may be so, but it is often the 
offspring of selfishness, of a nature envious of all happiness save its own — of capricious 
and narrow-minded beings who are discontented only because she whom they profess to 
regard, and whose welfare they pretend to be anxious to promote, tastes of joy and gives 
way to innocent mirth at other moments than those brief intervals when they are willing 
to dispense it by their presence. A smile, a look, a kind word, bestowed on another 
by Lilias Young, kindled in me a train of stormy emotions. I Would leave the room 
and endeavour to stifle the feelings which agitated me — I would recall the assurances 
she had given me of her love, and strive to reason myself into calmness — all was in vain. 
That another could make glad that heart she had vowed was wholly mine — that another 
should meet the eloquence of those eyes which ought to gaze on me alone — that another 
should raise a smile on those lips which I had pressed — the thought stung me to 
madness. 

The term assigned for the stay of Lilias had long expired. A day for her return 
was often fixed, and as often protracted. At length an urgent letter from her parents 
obliged her to prepare for departure. We parted. I cannot paint the anguish which 
rent my bosom at our separation, and her ashy lips and trembling utterance told the 
agony of her soul as she spoke her last farewell. She was gone, and existence seemed 
a blank to me. 

. I was returning home one pight soon after the departure of Lilias Young. The 
season was the beginning of summer, and a glorious flood of moonlight overspread every 
object. Not a sound was to be heard lave the low murmur of the wind through the 
trees, and so radiant and beautiful did everything seem that I could have deemed heaven 
was using earth for its mirror. I stood motionless, struck by the quiet and holy aspect 
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of the scene. A sensation of melancholy and disgust for myself came upon me, and I 
felt as though I were the sole dark and unlovely thing that defaced the landscape. I 
was young in years, but already steeped in sin, and hitter thoughts, such al I have often 
since felt — but, oh, a hundredfold in bitterness — gathered about my heart. It has ever 
been thus with me, that remorse was the keenest, that my conscience was. the most 
stinging when the scene was the brightest. In dark woods — in murky nights — amid 
howling blasts — on the waves of the ocean, when in its stormiest moods, I have felt no 
compunctious visitings. Outward nature has then seemed to correspond and be in unison 
with my inward spirit. When the sun h&s been pouring down streams of splendour — 
when rivers have been sparkling, birds singing, Rowers beautifying the earth and 
odouring the breeze — when merry voices have rang in my ears, and Joy hath been 
everywhere, then hath my misery been the deepest. The sun’s rays have seemed streaks 
of arrowy fire hurled at my defenceless head — the rivers have been transformed into 
sulphureous lakes — the flowers have appeared like reproachful eyes, and the songs of* 
birds, and merry voices, have pierced my brain like the screeches of torturing demons. 

Now I was transfixed to the spot, and gazed around thinking on the past, and musing 
on what I saw. The branches were holding forth blushing blossoms — buds were sleeping 
at my feet, and all spoke of that approaching season when Nature scatters fragrance, 
loveliness, and plenty over the earth. I contrasted my own spring with that which was 
now before me, and reflected that as yet I had germinated little but noisome and 
poisonous weeds, which frould hereafter, in all probability, produce nauseous deformity 
and blight. My meditations were interrupted. A stone, thrown by a strong hand, 
rattled through the branches, and fell harmless at my feet. I took it up — it was a 
destructive missile, and evidently meant to work mischief upon me. 1 immediately \ 

began to search around quickly and vigorously, but no one was to be seen. It was a 
alight circumstance, and I mention it but as the forerunner of a series of annoyances 
.proceeding from the same source, which have been a bane to my existence, coming upon 
me at times and in places where I could least calculate upon them. Not being able to 
effect a discovery, and the train of thought into which I had fallen being broken, I 
hastily resumed my journey, and soon reached my father's house. 

Countess of Wilton Lodge. Manchester District . t 

(To be continued.) 


SONNET TO 

WaiTTSN IN TII V1NTI1 OF 1 844. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

Lady, as now 1 write, the snow-flakes beat, 

With eddying whirl, against my window pane, 

But wintry weather cannot chill the strain 
With which, in friendly warmth, thy worth I greet. 
Thy hours of life have only reached their spring, 

And love and hope twine flowers around thy heart; 
O may joy’s roses bear for thee no sting, 

And sorrow’s blight be from thy fate apart. 

A fellow-wanderer in the fields where fame 
Oft lures its votaries with illusive spell, 

Hath breathed, sweet lady, blessings on thy name — 
He loves thee truly, and will guard thee well. 

Peace to ye both ! — my fervent prayers ascend 
That blissful spirits may your steps attend. 
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* BEDFORD FAIR. 

BY JAMES WYATT. 

What a surprising place is this same Bedford, particularly when it exhibits such 
a splendid fair as is held for two days at Michaelmas. On the first day it is quite a 
carnival; — every face looks gay and fair-like, except that constitutionally -gloomy 
mutton-pie-man with the square smoking tin. He never looks merry, nor do we believe 
that he can look merry. We recollect once to have seen him make an effort to smile 
when he won four tosses running of one of the pupils of the Harpur School, but this 
effort was of so spasmodic^ character, that the charcoal fire in his tin appeared to have 
a livid hue, and the very pies themselves were almost rent asunder in their top-crusts. 
The unmoved philosopher appears time after time with the same cold, bilious expression ; 
— fair after fair sees’ him with precisely the same bright tin repository of luxury, and 
the same kind of little perked, steaming, one-hole-on- the-top, delicious pies. He 
exchanges few words with his customers, and, indeed, seldom deigns to address a word 
to any person which is not immediately connected with his profession. It is a matter 
of wonder how so saturnine a personage can command so smart a connection in his 
trade; for our part the . very pies would choke us were we to essay to taste them. 
How can so naturally repulsive a personage attract custom ? Why, let us look to the 
customers, and see if any fresh light can be thrown on the subject; watch them for a 
minute as the steam from the tin is wafted round the corner by the same nor’-wester 
that conveys the vibration of his "all hot — toss or buy.” Up comes a young gentleman, 
penny in hand, who, judging from his costume of fustian doublet, a deal too long in the 
sleeves, waistcoat of yellow, spotted with red, and corduroy continuations, must be an 
agriculturist. The quality of a knight was known by his crest; so with this caste, and 
also the purpose of .his visit to the fair, at least the ostensible purpose. In his beaver 
he bears a true-lover’s-knot of whip cord, a symbol unknown to our friends of the 
metropolis, and which often excites enquiry. It means that the wearer considers himself 
competent to drive team for any farmer who may choose to hire him "while next 
Michaelmas, ’cos he don’t stay again.” And as he "don’t stay again” with his late 
employer, he visits the statute fair that he may meet with another master. Walking 
about in the fair lias given him an appetite, and the steam from the tin has tempted 
him ; the penny is laid 09 the tin, a little crisp pie is produced, the pie-man tucks his 
thumb-nail through the upper crust to enable him to pour in a drop of gravy from the 
little tin with an elbow spout. Oh! with what a relish does the pastry vanish. What 
would Vitelius of old have given for such an appetite? But, hold! here comes another 
customer, what is he? Judging from his quick eye and roguish expression, second-best 
jacket worn threadbare at the elbows, trowsers ditto at the knees, beside being tight and 
exceedingly out-grown, we cannot err in pronouncing him to be one of the pupils of 
the Harpur Schools. More sophisticated in these muttoq-pie luxuries than the last 
customer, he tempts the fickle goddess, and tries his luck at a toss. Up goes the half- 
pepny; "Man!” says the pie-man; "It’s a woman,” says the youth, and as he takes 
the pie thus earned at half-price, he puts it under his short jacket and looks cunningly 
round the corner to see if either of the masters be looking towards him. 

Leaving the pie-man to continue his profitable scheme, let us next examine the 
wares that are exhibited on the stall opposite. Sponge-cakes, Queeu’s-cakes, college- 
cakes, and cakes in all their respective varieties, with a multitude of buns and Bergami 
pears, lolly-pops and spiced ginger-bread nuts. These are all very delightful, but pray 
what is the meaning of that large mysterious-looking earthen pan so carefully covered 
with brown paper, and that pile of saucers, with a heap of spoons ? Oh, look to the 
other side of the stall and the mystery is unravelled. That little boy and his sister 
have been treated by their grandmother to^ome of the contents of the brown pan, which, 
upon our inquisitive examination, prove to be baked pears ! Many times and oft have 
we in our earlier days parted with our last halfpenny for a saucer full of these baked 
pears, and felt no envy towards the king himself, except that he had so much money that 
he could have baked pears all day long, whilst we were obliged to put up with a 
periodical saucer full. And then the little Delf saucer with the blue sprig pattern and 
pewter spoon, seemed much more appropriate than the china and silver with which kind 
friends would indulge us in the holidays and upon high-day visits. At Bedford, however, 
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unlike other places, baked pears are not generally known by that term, but are called 
“ Wardens,” and although the name may, perchance, appear strange to the new visitor 
to the town, it will soon become familiar, particularly if the visit be about Michaelmas 
time. As soon as the month of September sets in, and throughout the winter quarter, 
these articles are hawked about by a number of boys, who rouse the dreary shopmen 
down the High Street, by bawling at the highest pitch of voice, the following chaste 
morceau : — 

Smoking hot, 

Piping hot. 

Who knows what ? 

I am got 

In my pot ; 

Hot bak'd wardens. 

All hot! all hot! all hot! 

The precise origin of the term warden is still merged in obscurity, although several 
laudable attempts have been made to rescue it by a respected committee of antiquaries. 
A keen investigation has been made, and progress has been reported. It appears that 
the term has been in use for ages, “ from the time whereof the memory of man is not 
to the contrary.” This was the collective opinion of the body, and the several members 
then gaye their individual opinions as to the origin of the term. Several of them were 
highly scientific, and exhibited great powers of penetration, and each gentleman’s opinion 
was different from his neighbour’s. Sundry consultations were held, but the only 
further unanimous opinion they came to was, that in the archives of the borough there 
appeared no record of the corporation ever having made a grant of the title. We have 
not room to record the various opinions of the learned antiquaries, which we regret, 
but will give two of the most plausible. The first is, “that baked or stewed pears were 
invented and used as a great luxury by the prior and monks of Warden, an ancient 
monastery a few miles distant.” The other and most feasible is, “that a man named 
Warden, residing in an adjacent village, grew great quantities of these pears, and for 
many years regularly attended Bedford fair and market to dispose of them.” 

After this digression we will again return to the fair. St. Paul’s Square is nearly 
filled by that ancient attendant at fairs, “Scowton’s Pavilion,” which is attracting 
especial notice. Whilst Messrs. Clown and Pantaloon are sitting cheek by jowl cracking 
jokes and walnuts, the Emperor of Tartary, in a splendacious costume of glazed cambric 
and spangles, promenades in front of the stage, reminding the public that “the Players, 
the Players, the London Players” have arrived, and earnestly entreating them to embrace 
this opportunity of witnessing “the most wonderful performances ever offered to public 
notice, comprising the ‘Mountain Torrent, or the White Spirit of the Waters,’ ‘Timour 
the Tartar,’ ‘The Bloody Turret, or the Fjend in anguish;’ after which a Pantomime 
will be introduced, together with a variety pf comic singing and other entertainments ; 
the whole to conclude with the laughable fierce of ‘ Hookem Snivy, or the Milkmaid’s 
Mistake.’ ” Such an extraordinary bill of fare of course attracts multitudes to the 
boxes, pit, and gallery, which look all alike, except for the name. Whilst the interior 
is undergoing the process of filling, some grand performances are exhibited to the 
spectators, “free, gratis, for nothing.” Several personages attired most magnificently 
with long trains, borne by unhappy-looking children wearing scanty frocks, promenade 
the stage to show how the thing was done by the Queen and her Ministers at the Coro- 
nation. This being concluded, the important personages relieve their attendants by 
flinging the trains across their own shoulders and walking off the stage quite like 
“common people,” having sunk all their royal and aristocratic dignity with the last bar 
of “See the conquering hero comes!” and the band immediately strike off with one of 
Paine’s “First set;” and four gentlemen, with the like compliment of ladies, go through 
the several figures, presenting a most singular appearance. Harlequin swings the 
Spectre of the Waters, Clown performs the doe h doe with the Empress of Hungary, 
Tim Bobbin the chassiz t with a fac simile of Taglioni, a Highland Chief the ladies’ chain 
with the Hottentot Venus. At the finish of the last figure the two latter join the money- 
taker in discussing the merits of a pot of Newland and Pestell's fourpenny. The 
manager then calls out, “All in and begin,” and the musicians, with the rest of the 
company, dive under the green baize partition, and the performances commence. Here 
we will leave them, feeling quite unable to do justice to them, and walk to the little 
opening at the back of the Cross Keys, from whence shouts, long and loud, proceed. 
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There is Mr. Childs, the jovial, timber-legged proprietor of the swing boats, standing 
on a little platform, turning the handle and causing four car-loads of little fellows to 
mount in the air twenty times for a half-penny. A little beyond this there is a lovely 
treat for the juveniles in the shape of the round-abouts. This is by far the most 
attractive affair. The frame contains six wooden horses for young gentlemen, and two 
chariots, two railway carriages, and two steam-boats for young ladies, and as they 
whirl round and round, they shout, blow trumpets, and whistle most tremendously; 
but the noisiest of the very noisy is that chubby green-coat boy with the tin horn, astride 
the piebald horse bearing the name of “ Alexander" on his neck. Among the passengers 
in the chariots we recognise our two little friends, the rosy-cheeked boy and bis little 
sister whom we noticed eating baked wardens at the stall. Their good-natured grand- 
mother, bless her good kind, heart, has given them another treat, and stands hard by 
fasting on her umbrella, watching their gladsome faces as they whirl round so merrily. 

Higher up the town inspiring strains of martial music fall upon the ear; they come 
ffom the recruiting party who are enlisting the “sons of the soil" in her Majesty’s 
service. Three sergeants march in front with drawn swords, real noordi, which the 
countrymen and their maidens true, look upon with astonishment; and Sally clings ten 
times tighter to Thomas’s arm lest he should be seized with the martial mania that is so 
rapidly spreading through the fair. Following the sergeant, march three corporals 
bringing Up the rear of awkward squads, who miss the step, and what with heels loaded 
with hob nails, and heads with beer, they march in most approved confusion. Pointing 
to the streamers of ribbon flying from their straw hats, they look to their mates that 
are passing* and try to tempt them into the same bright prospect of earning laurels and 
glory, and becoming brilliant successors of Wellington. The drum and fife come after, 
and strike up mogt fiercely. One tall sun-burnt ploughman has been so captivated 
with the bright scenes pictured by the sergeant, that he has eagerly accepted the shilling 
and the ribbons, and flourishing his ground-ash stick in the air, fancies himself already 
at CAayney, cutting down the pig-tailed natives and pocketting their *icc<e silver. A 
short young girl with a flushed face and terror in her eye, hangs round him and tries to 
drag him away; but with him it is “ honour before love,” and so heedless is he of the 
preference of his former peaceful lot, that he drags himself away and chaunts out — 

Drams is beating* colours flying, 

March, brave boys, there's no denying, 

Ev-e-ry man with a musket an his shoulder. 

Loaded wi' bell end primed wi' powder. 

. Darling fare-well, my darling gal. 

There's no retreating — darling farewell. 

The crowd doses round, the poor girl is drat out, and in a corner behind a cart she 
pours but her bitter tears: — What can have come to Reuben that he should have left 
beg and ’listed for a sojer. How could he have drank so much beer ? Bitterly will he 
his folly on the morrow. How different are the feelings of the villagers at the 
Bull and the BLobin Hood, dancing to the tunes scraped by the gipsy fiddlers. How 
happy' and hot they all look; hut what the dance is we cannot tell. It is something of 
adonble reel, with a little fandango, a bit of a fling, and a great deal of stamping. 
Happy people! • 

The dance is finished, and we will leave them to the enjoyment of the next, and 
c on clu d e by willing them all “good places at service” and many happy meetings at 
Bedford Statty. 

Malden Queen Lodge , Bedford. 


NEGLECTED GENIUS. 

BY MRS, E. S. CRAVEN Q R KIN , 

No ! not in vain has heaven bestowed 
The gift of poesy ; 

Tho’ all unhonor’d be thy lyre, 

By eartbly praise or fee. 
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NEGLECTED qpNIUS. 

Humble and rude perchance thy lot, 

Unmark’d, unknown thy name, 

And songs that thrill thy secret heart, 

• Perish without their fame. 

, And thou may’st struggle with the world, 

Amid the common throng, 

And bear uncheer’d the common lot 
Of toil, and grief, and wrong. 

No heart may echo back thy thoughts, 

No ear regard thy lay, 

And all thy bright aspirings fade 
With life itself away. 

But deep within thy soul is hid 
A talisman divine; 

.The jewelled orient cannot boast 
A treasure like to thine. 

A ray of that immortal light 
Which sinless Eden knew, 

Has left its glory on thy heart, 

Its visions to embue. 

The spirit of the beautiful 
Is smiling by thy side, 

An angel pilgrim evermore 
Thfe poet’s steps to guide. 

A cloud, a pebble, or a leaf, 

Aye, even the simplest weed 
Seems blent with marvel and with joy 
No other eye can heed. 

Link’d with each bright intelligence 
That haunts us tho’ unseen, 

Thy thoughts sublimed and purified t 

Spring from the rude, the mean, 

And sordid thralls of earth to share 
A transport undefined, 

Snatched like Promethean light from heaven, 

The sovereignty of mind. 

Then chafe not, fret not that thy lays 
Die on the common ear, 

Their music has an echo heard , 

Within a brighter sphere. 

The unheeded wild flowers idly crush’d 
Amid the vernal rain, 

Give up their perfume to his throne 
Who form’d them not in vain. 

And not one pure or glorious thought 
The poet’s heart may frame, 

But is an incense offering 
To the Eternal name. 

Within its prison house of clay 
The undying spirit soars, 

Wing’d by those bright aspirings which 
, Impassion’d Genius pours 

Still upwards to the source of light. 

And may we ever dare 
To trust thip glory veil'd on earth, 

May shine unshadow’d there! 

Letdi, 1845. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTS OF ADVERSITY ON THE 
EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a 
predouarjewel in its head."— SuAKspsaa. 

No one can contemplate the history of men of genius without being struck with 
the melancholy conviction that calamity is the badge of almost all their tribe. Every 
page of their biography teems with a recital of their sufferings And their wrongs, their 
struggles for distinction, their continued efforts to escape from penury and neglect. 
What are the causes for this infirmity of noble minds ? Is it that the literary character 
is more susceptible to misfortune than others — that, the “ genus irritabile” makes them 
thin-skinned and sensitive, and that thus ordinary evils are borne with less fortitude 
and rendered more conspicuous, in this delicate class? All of these reasons have been 
assigned, and with truth, in the majority of cases. Experience, however, teaches us 
that the wayward child of genius too often spurns the beaten track of wealth, and 
wanders erratic through the mazes of his own creative fancy ; ignorant of the every-day 
use of riches, he does not seek the acquirement of them, even as the means, much less 
as the end, of his existence, and recks not of “the tide which leads to fortune/' The 
wares with which he deals suit not the common market; the supply often precedes the 
demand, yea, by a whole age, and the unfortunate producer, after languishing in 
obscurity, leaves the harvest of his geniiis to be reaped by posterity; But sad as at 
first sight is such a picture, a closer view reveals a brighter aspect. There are con- 
solations for genius which the learned only know. Not only do these children of 
inspiration revel in the charms of their own creation, but they feel a foretaste of that 
fame which is their eventual inheritance, and, piercing the veil which obscures the future 
from common eyes, they rook through a long vista of coming glory, and become insen- 
sible to “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune." We need not, however, pause 
to admire how genial is the ray which genius sheds over adversity. Our wonder will 
be more excited, and our observation better rewarded, at beholding the radiance of that 
beam, not alone unquenched amid the deep gloom of poverty and distress, but delighting 
to play where the night of adversity is longest and darkest, seeming as it were to kindle 
into greater brilliance at every fresh blast of frowning fortune. An inquiry into the 
history of genius will prove this to be something more than a poetical figure. It would 
almost appear, from the numberless examples which such a record furnishes, that 
there is a power in adversity itself peculiarly favourable to the developement of genius, 
and that the brilliant emanations of mind which delight us in the poet, the philosopher, 
and the painter, are not merely coincident with, but often owe their exhibition to, 
the adverse circumstances which have operated upon them in the character of a 
stimulus. Like a flower which yields up its fragrance more copiously the more we crush 
it— so does true genius seem to flow the more freely the more it is trampled on, and 
rises from every fresh struggle with renewed strength and impulse. 

To illustrate the truth of these observations it may suffice to enumerate a few 
among the many who have battled through poverty and misfortune in their ascent to 
fame and distinction. Johnson, Goldsmith, Franklin, Otway, Bloomfield, Burns, 
Ferguson, Gifford, Ben Jonson, Thomson, yea, the mighty Skaktpere himself \ with 
Massillon, Fletcher, Rousseau, Dryden.and others, rose amid the most humble avocations. 
Ariosto, Cervantes, Corneille, Cowley, Collins, Chatterton, Spinosa, Spenser, and Tasso, 
were mostly cradled in poverty, and continued struggling with adversity to the end of 
their existence. “The son of a sword maker, a potter, and tax gatherer, were the 
greatest of the orators, the most majestic of the poets, and the most graceful of the 
satirists of antiquity, viz: Demosthenes, Vifgil, and Horace."* Many of these were, 
doubtless, stimulated by necessity to give the effusions of their genius to the world; 
others owed their greatness to their high aspirations after fame, and to the unquenchable 
desire to lift themselves out of obscurity into eminence and distinction. Had such 
men been nursed in luxury, had wealth been their early portion, or had they at 
once enjoyed power and patronagg, it is not inconsistent with experience to believe 
that the moving impulses of their genius would have been wanting, and that the world 

m’lwmea. 
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might have been deprived of their greatest efforts. *“To connect/’ says an aeute writer, 
“great fortune wi ll great genius, creates one of those powerful but unhappy alliances, 
when the one party must necessarily act contrary to the interrsts of the other;” and 
he further adds, “there is a poverty whi -h confers independence, it is indeed the first 
step to genius.” The temptations of wealth have often exerted a fatal effect in 
repressing the ardour for intellectual pursuits, to a degree greater than did ever the 
obstructions of indigence. Indolence is too often the result of rich possessions, and 
from the haunts of splendour, from the circle of rank and fashion, genius turns indig* 
nantly away, to seek in solitude and comparative obscurity a more genial element for 
the developement of its powers. Burns, so often quoted as the persecuted ahild of the 
muses, would perhaps have lost all his bright enthusiasm of song had he breathed long 
the enervating atmosphere of rank and fashion. Hear his own confession on his 
entrance int> Edinburgh. “ I feel,” says he, “that the glare and intoxication of a city 
destroys that habit of self-communication so necessary to the efforts of genius.” 
Congreve is said to have written nothing when he was enjoying affluence, for his 
works were chiefly composed .before his tw. nty-sixth year. The genius of Steele 
appears never to have been so pure, nor so ardent, as ai that period when he forfeited 
an estate and enlisted as a soldier. It was while on guard, in this capacity, that he 
wrote a play called the “Funeial,” and an essay of considerable merit, entitled “The 
Christian Hero.” Robert Dodsley also composed the best of his works under apparently 
the most adverse circumstances. He was employed in the menial occupation of a 
footman when he wrote an excellent play called the “Toy Shop,” and a poein which, 
in allusion to his situation, he entitles the “Muse in Livery.” The enervating effects 
of prosperity are well illustrated by the example of Bishop Watson, who gave up his 
pursuits on chemistry the instant he obtained their limited reward;' and the laboratory 
closed when the professorship was instituted. He tells us that “he preferred his larches 
to his laurels.” Wilkes formed splendid ideas of the performance of some literary 
work, for which he might be supposed to have possessed ample capabilities. “ Warmed 
by a literary love, he intended to enlarge tlje edition of Churchill, and to write a 
history of England, but his office of Chamberlain, and his possession of affluence, 
led to his leading the life of a voluptuary. ”f Thomson was so poot when he first 
came to London that he had not even the means of purchasing a pair of shoes, and 
sold a portion of his great- work, “The Seasons,” to supply his necessities. Had he 
basked in prosperity, would his genius equally have exhibited itself? Aaother passage 
in his history furnishes a ready answer to the question. Behold him subsequently living 
in ease and affluence — no effusion flows from his pen — his poe ic labours are at once 
suspended, — nor was it until he lost his place by the death of the Chancellor Talbot 
that he resumed his literary occupations; and, asked by the Prince of Wales the state of 
his affairs, he answered “that they were in a more poetical position than formerly.” 
It was the conviction that an absence from prosperous scenes facilitates the contem- 
plations of genius that led Das Cartes to hire an obscure house in an unfrequented 
quarter at Paris, where he passed two years in study, unknown to his associates. The 
advantages of solitude had, doubtless, a charm in this humble choice — a condition which 
the child of adversity by birth inherits, and which genius in high places sighs in vain for. 
Adam Smith withdrew himself from his friends, and was unheard of for ten years, during 
whi« h period he laidin those vast stores of knowledge, and planned that great work which 
has immortalised him. Cumbe land wrote his “ We»t Indian” in an unfurnished apartment 
of a small farm house, where he had sought a quiet seclusion from the mansions of the 
great. St. Pierre's celebrated work, the “ Studies of Nature,” was composed in a garret, 
“And here,” says the author, 1 amid profound solitude, and a most enchanting horizon, 
I enjoyed the most exquisite pleasures of my life.” A small room in an obscure house 
was selected by Addison for the composition of one of his best plays. Tne foregoing 
examples are not cited so much as instances of adversity, but rather as collateral 
evidence of the facilities which are possessed by men of genius in pursuing their inquiries, 
when they are in a state which resembles adversity, viz: in solitude, unknown, uncared 
for, and un9urrounded by the luxuries and even the comforts of life. The great Verulara 
often complained of the disturbances of his publiejife, and rejoiced in the occasional 
retirement he stole from public affairs. Lord Clarendon cultivated in three several 
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retirements, the Spanish, French, and Italian literature. Horne Tooke’s celebrated 
work, the “ Diversions of Parley, M bears the name of the spot at which, during the 
period of its composition, he secluded himself; and Cicero likewise has given the names 
of 1ms villas to th;i works which he wrote there. Cardinal Polignac was long prevented 
^y\is publicoccnpations from producing a wo> k ; at length, one entitled ** Anti Lucretius" 
was written during two long exiles, which afforded him the leisure he coveted. So 
impressed indeed with the advantages of seclusion have some great men appeared to be, 
*o resolutely have they sought to shun the blandishments of society, that they have even 
sacrificed wealth to descend to that humble level from which others more commonly 
seek to rise. , Tims Sophocles, absorbed in Ms devotion to the mu'es, became so indifferent 
to the acquirement of wealth, and «o careless of his property, that he was thrown into 
prison under the imputation of neglecting his family. When, however,, he brought 
forward a tragedy recently composed, his judges at ones acquitted hi n, and no longer 
wondered that the possession of wealth should only prove an incumbrance to one whose 
mental treasures so much abounded. The Abbe Cottin is likewise said to have incurred 
the unhappiness of inheriting a large fortune. Having resolved to make over the entire 
bulk of it to one of his heirs, his other relations brought the learned Cottin into court 
under the accusation of madness. Tne judges allowed the accused to address them from 
the sermons he preached, which they found so replete with good sense, sound reason, 
and erudition., tha« they declared they themselves would be amenable to the imputations 
of madness, did they condemn a man of letters who was desirous of escaping from a 
fortune, which had only served to interrupt his studies. Alfieri is similarly recorded to 
have given up his estates to his sister in order not to be distracted in the management of 
them from his poetical studies. It is related of Barry, the celebrated Irish artist, that, 
finding hi nself a constant haunter of taverns, he imagined that his expenditure of time 
was occasioned by his having money, and, to put an end to the conflict, he threw the 
little he possessed at once into the Liffy. These anecdotes are not only interesting in 
themselves but serve to shew how inimical is sometimes the possession of wealth to the 
free devclopement of literary excellence — how the busy scenes of public life, and the 
seductive pleasures of society, tend to trammel the minds of great men, proving fatal to 
profound meditation and that ‘‘loneliness and raciness of thought” which are essential 
to the successful efforts of true genius. We may also, from these instances, be reconciled 
to some of the ills which genius is heir to, and in some instances rejoice at the sweet 
uses of adversity. Let us now turn to a souree of deep *r solitude, a seclusion more 
profound than neglected poverty creates, but from the darkness of which the electric 
spark of genius is all the more brightly evolved. Let us contemplate exile and 
imprisonment, which have been the frequent fate of the learned in all ages, and weshall 
find the indomitable mind remain free, while its earthly tenement is eaptive; for, under 
such circumstances, the spirit of genius delights to rove unfettered and take a wider 
range, as if in mockery of the chains which bind the body. Hence, to men of letters, 

** Stone walls d • not a in Lson make. 

Nor iron liars a caue ; 

Minds, innocent anti quiet, take 
Tnafc tor an hcrmitai^e.” 

It ia obaenred by ©‘Israeli, that “ Imprisonment, so far from disturbing the man of 
letters in the progress of his studies, has unquestionably greatly promoted them.” Let 
us glance at a few illustrations of (he truth of this remark. The name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh suggests itself as an eminent example. During an imprisonment of eleven 
years, his untiring energy, shut out from the sphere of its wonted display, found vent 
in the busy employment of his pen, whence resulted that stupendous effort of his genius, 
his History of the .World, a work which will ever remain as a monument of his literary 
industry, and of .the resources which calamity can ereate for the man of learning. 
Grotius, the celebrated Dutch philosopher, did uot spend unemployed the period of his 
imprisonment ; it was there he wrote several of his compositions, and planned the erudite 
work which immortalises him. ' It was during a long banishment among the barbarians 
inhibiting the shores of the Black Sea, that Ovid relieved the tedium of exile by some 
of tho<e rich effuions of his genius which mike him remembered by posterity. The 
great work of the immortal Cervantes was first designed, and the early part written, 
whilst the poet was in captivity in Barbary. Our own Bunvan’s scarcely less celebrated 
Pilgrims’ ProgreM, occupied the geoiua of iU author while he waa confined in 
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gaol. Simon Ockley, a learned student of oriental literature, wrote his celebrated work, 
the “History of the Saracens,” in two volumes, in Cambridge gaol. “I have, at last,” 
he writes, “found leisure in my confinement to finish my history, which' I might have 
hoped for in vain in my perplexed circumstances.” Boethius, when in prison, deprived 
of all access to books, sought consolation in the contemplation of philosophy, anfl • 
most erudite work, thus entitled, bears testimony to the vast mental resources he possessed 
for such a purpose. Buchanan, the elegant historian of Scotland, when imprisoned at 
Coimbra, in Portugal, produced his celebrated Latin version of the Psalms, as a task 
of penance, which had been imposed on him. Fleta, a well known law production, was, 
as its name implies, written in the Fleet, wheae also Howell, author of “ Familiar Letters,” 
composed many talented works, The learned Selden occupied the solitude and leisure 
which captivity afforded, to give to the world sojne of the rich stores of his mind. The 
poetical genius of Tasso, when confined in a monastery at Ferrara, under the imputation 
of madness, found vent in some of the best of his minor productions ; and perchance in 
the dim seclusion of his lonely cell, the imagination of the poet created those glorious 
scenes which adorn his subsequent works. The Bastille is distinguished for other causes 
than those of the many victims of cruelty it has enclosed ; among the eminent men of 
which it has been the receptacle may be mentioned Voltaire, who composed a celebrated 
tragedy during his imprisonment. In the same place, an eminent writer produced, in 
thirty-two volumes, a French translation of the Bible. De Foe, George Withers, 
Sir William Davenant, and Robert Heron, alike suffered captivity, and employed the 
leisure it afforded in writing; the last name (Heron) died in Newgate, and in the midst 
of hi; distresses and privations was so elevated by genius as to entitle his last work the 
“Comfort of Life.” But perhaps the most interesting because the most important 
use resulting from imprisonment, displays itself in the instance of the Marquis of 
Worcester, who, when a state prisoner in the Tower, made the first discovery of the 
powers of steam. It was amid the solitude to which he was condemned that his mind, 
feeling itself free and unrestrained, took that wide and profitable excursion into the 
regions of science ,of which his work entitled the Century of Inventions is the glorious 
result. The fact that this celebrated effort of his genius and industry contains hints of 
many subsequent discoveries in science and the arts, is a proof of the originality of the 
author’s mind, and leads us almost to rejoice at the opportunity his captivity afforded 
him of -giving his talents such uninterrupted scope. 

Let us pass, now from this form of adversity to another calamity, apparently of the 
most inconsolable nature, and under which a few of the most illustrious of our kind 
have laboured. It is the loss of sight ; an evil, however, which so far from deadening 
the efforts of genius, has been the means of facilitating and strengthening them ; for 
deplorable as is such a privation to ordinary mortals, to the chosen and inspired. few it 
has frequently been the cause of developing new and unthought of powers, and has led to 
a concentration of other faculties, amply atoning for the loss of that one. The inward 
light bums as it were with a condensed and stronger brilliancy, when knowledge at “one 
entrance is quite shut out,” and from the unexplored storehouse of his mind the sightless 
genius pours forth the hidden treasures which had long been garnered there. Our 
immortal Milton wrote, or rather dictated, his Paradise Lost after his blindness, when 
dismissed from all official appointment, and when, to use his own words, “he had fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues, while darkness and danger encompassed him round.” 
Amid such adverse circumstauces did his daring genius take its noblest flight. How 
advantageous, perhaps, to the loneliness of his thoughts and the concentration Of his 
powers was it, that 

*' So thick a drop serene had quenched hU orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veiled.’* 

To such a calamity, perchance, we owe it that this first-born son of fame, shutout from 
the external world, drew from the rich well of his own deep mind those priceless gems 
which, strung, not like pearls at random, but with 4 master hand, have formed an 
immortal wreath of glory. The blindness of Homer, a kindred spirit, failed to depress 
the genius of the noble bard, whose muse flowed currently as ever. Gallileo, too, 
dictated his elements of algebra during this state. But a more remarkable illustration 
exists in the oase of Saunderson. who lost his sight when only one year old, and from 
ttoe leisure he enjoyed for ths cultivation of his mind and the acquisition of knowledge. 
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became the most eminent mathematician of his time. This abstruse science would, 
indeed, seem to require that peculiar concentration of mental power which the loss of 
sight so signally favors; hence, the celebrated elements of Euler were composed during 
the blindness of that distinguished man, and under the same keen infliction Dr. Moyes, 
another mathematician, developed his sdperior capacity. The town of Manchester has 
given birth to a celebrated blind genius named John Metcalf, familiarly known as blind 
Jack* He was distinguished for his knowledge of the construction of roads, many of 
which he projected and improved. Music is another faculty whiph has been successfulfy 
cultivated by the blind. John Stanley, an eminent organist, was blind from his birth; 
and the Rev. Dr. Blacklock lost his sight when two months old. The latter distinguished 
himself in many branches of literature and the arts, especially as a poet and musician. 
It will be remembered that Miss Williams, the companion of Johnson, was deprived of 
sight, and her literary acquirements were by no means insignificant. The resources of 
which man is capable, during the loss of some essential faculty, are no where more signally 
exhibited than in the instance of Holford, the blind traveller; and the authenticity of 
his narrative derives a peculiar charm from the very method which this privation 
obliged him to adopt in seeking information. Instead of consulting books, he gleaned 
from the inhabitants themselves of the various places he visited, such a history of their 
manners and institutions as is at once graphic and original, eliciting at the same time 
the impressions of those who were his teachers. It were easy to shew, by numerous 
examples, that the shifts to which genius has been put, under some physical defects, 
have led to the happiest results, furnishing them a stimulus to pursue their inquiries in 
some new and unexplored channel in which their ingenuity has afterward signally 
displayed itself. Thus the toes have been used instead of hands, and the left hand in 
place of the right, as in the instance of Rugendas, a celebrated painter. There* are 
privations, however, of another kind than the loss of a corporeal faculty, whose effects 
have been similar in eliciting the powers of genius. The absence of the ordinary means 
of acquiring information which poverty occasions, while it throws the mind on its own 
resources, at the same time enables it to escape from the injurious restraints of a forced 
or mechanical education, trammelled by which, the man of original powers might have 
been urged out of the bent of useful inquiry and have lost those ennobling impulses 
which he derives in his conquest over difficulties. The want of costly instruments 
necessary -to illustrate his viewp by experiment, suggests to the philosopher some 
ingenious expedient which not only supplies the place of the implements beyond his 
reach, but taxing ingenuity, and exercising mechanical skill, confers upon the hardy 
student a new and an inventive faculty. It is recorded that Herschell, the great 
astronomer, being, perhaps fortunately, unable to purchase a telescope, was led to construct 
one himself, so much paore potent in its powers, that probably to this we owe the 
important discoveries he made among the heavenly bodies, which might else have 
remained invisible to mortal ken. So Ferguson, failing through poverty to obtain 
books on his favourite studies, was led unaided to pursue his original inquiries. 
He ingeniously constructed the apparatus necessary for experiment, and hence arrived 
at a knowledge of the laws of mechanics before he was aware that any work existed on 
the subject. Had he at once gained, through books, the information he sought, that 
habit of patient and persevering research which characterised his successful career might 
never have been ‘ acquired. The want of any elementary treatise on the science he 
prosecuted rendered it indispensable for him to tread every step of the way, and led to 
an originality of thought which alone constitutes the essence of true genius. His method 
of ascertaining the relative position of the stars by means of a thread strung with beads, 
is another striking instance of the ingenuity of Ferguson, and proves how ready are the 
expedients which necessity supplies. The apparatus which Sir Humphrey Davy first 
used in his experiments were likewise of the most simple nature, and the occasional 
failure which the want 6f more complicated machinery occasioned; served but to tax the 
ingenious mind of the philosopher, and send him into some new path of invention and 
discovery, which as often resulted in the most brilliant success. Scheele is another 
example of the use of expedients; and it is said of Tycho Brahe, that for a long time 
he had no other instruments than v a pair of compasses to assist him in his learned 
investigations. The great Paseal, in his youth, worked mathematical problems on the 
floor of his apartment with a bit of coal; and Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, 
haring original^ usad no Other implements than red and blank ink, formad his first 
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brush out of the tail of his cat. The most interesting example, however, of this kind is 
related of Gifford, the eminent poet and critic. In his youth he was apprenticed to a 
shoe maker, and, anxious to obtain a knowledge of algebra, he got possession, by stealth, 
of a work on this subject which had been lent to his master’s son, and, having conned 
it ddigently, he worked his problem-!, for want of pen, ink, and paper, on a phee of 
leather, by means of his awl. In allusion to this circumstance there are the following 
observations in that excellent work, “Toe Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties," 
“Perhaps," says the author, “such men have been all the better for experiencing these 
difficulties, for so eneou itered and subdued, they not only whet ingenuity, but strengthen 
a mm’s whole intellectual and moral character, and fit him for the struggles and 
achievements in after life, from which other spirits,- less hirdily trained, turn away in 
despair." “It is a mistake," says D‘ Israeli, “to de dors the want of means which men 
of genius have laboured under, thus rendering their education inco n piste. Study, 
after all, pmves only an instru nent in the hinds of such men; if they hide ij »yed other 
facilities it might hive been the end of their exertions, and thus their o iginal thoughts, 
and the results of their unassisted ind unbiassed observations, would have been still- 
born." The truth of these remarks is confirmed by the fact that some of the greatest 
men have been self-educated, while many of the most ingenious have been altogether 
illiterate. Thus John Hunter, being the youngest of a large family, had his educaiion 
almost neglected; his aspiring mind spurned the base employment to which his family 
would have humbled him, and to the ill-treatment of his master, a joiner, to whom he 
was a short time bound, we probably owe his determination to seek a higher sphere for 
the developement of his genius. In the dissecting room of his brother, to whom he 
flew for protection, and amid the scientific apparatus which there surrounded him, he 
pursued thSse original inquiries which have added so much to our physiological 
knowledge. 

The history of Benjamin Franklin is too familiar to require detail here. To his 
unaidel efforts at self-education, and to the struggles he encountered and overcame, we 
owe the persevering energy, the original thoughts and philosophical attainments which 
characterise the creations of his mind. We hive already mentioned Ferguson as an 
iustance of genius, developing itself by the unassisted aid of its own powers. The whole 
history of this great man furnishes an instructive lesson. His father was a day labourer, 
and was in the habit himself of teaching his children to read. James, the future 
philosopher, used secretly to listen to the instructions given to his elder brother, and 
gaining the assistance of an old woman in the neighbourhood, acquired the ctpicity of 
reading without his father suspecting him of such a knowledge, and which indeed he did 
not detect tili he saw his son with a book in his hand. Toe same habit of relying on hi* 
own resources characterized him throughout life, and no doubt conduced to his ultimate 
greatness. Tne celebrated Linnaeus, to the hardships he underwent in the pursuit of hi* 
studies, doubtless owed that close acquaintance with natural history which a laborious 
investigation had procured him. He is said by his biographer to have peregrinated on 
foot with a stylus, a magnifying glass, and a basket for plants, sharing the rustic meal 
of the humblest peasant, and contenting himself with the meanest coych. The historian, 
Stowe, travelled on foot throughout the country to collect antiquarian lore, supported 
alone by his zeal for learning, and deriving an impulse from the very difficulties which 
obstructed him. As a proof of the unprofitable nature of such a pursuit, so far as pecuniary 
reward is concerned, it is interesting to tecord that, after forty-five years spent insetting 
forth the cbrouicles of England, Jatnss I. granted to the historian license to collect alms 
for one year in his dominions. William Simpson, the mathematician, is another i isfance 
of the ardour with which genius pursues its studies amid the most abject poverty. He 
was originally a poor weaver, and, being driven from home, sought refuge with a humble 
widow, where he commenced to practise the occult scieuces. An accident is said to have 
turned him **ut of a path which might have been inglorious; he raised a spirit which so 
frightened a girl as to create a popular prejudice against him. He fled to another town 
thirty miles off, where he resumed his weaving in the day, and taught a school at night; 
amid the cares and vexations of poverty he tu lied mathematics, in which he afterward* 
made such progress as ultimately secured to him fame and independence. 

One fact contained in the last example, viz: the accident which changed the pursuits 
and subsequent fortunes of Simpson, deserves particular regard in relation to the valuable 
uses of adversat^r. Many familiar instances art oo reoord; one or *wo however auffiea. 
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John Ogilby, the translator of ITomer, and Virgil, &c., was originally a dancing master, 
but having met with an accident which disabled him, he turned his attention to poetry 
and the classics, in which path he eminently distinguished himself. Quintus Matsys, a 
Dutch painter, was originally a blacksmith, but having injured himself by the purauitof ids 
laborious avocations, he wa» compelled to try something else, and became distinguished 
in his new career as an artist. An >ther painter, an Italian, named Caveudone, having 
been turned out of his father’s bouse, was received into the service of a gentleman who 
happened to have a large collee ion of paintings, which Cavendone began to copy in ink, 
with a pen, and thus discovered his genius for the art. **If the forced return of Spenser 
to Ireland was the cause of his writing the ‘Faery Queen,’ ”, says his biographer, *'his 
country was benefited and his fame considerably enhanced by the disappointment of his 
wishes.” An interesting instance of the tendency of an accidental calamity to elicit 
genius may here be recorded to the merit of a female. Elizabeth Blackwell, living in 
the eighteenth century, stimulated to procure the liberation of her husband, who wis 
imprisoned for debt, composed a herbal, in two volumes, illustrated by two hundred 
plates, drawn, engraved, and coloured by herself, by the sale of which she happily 
obtained the accomplishment of her wishes. 

The foregoing instances all tend to establish the consoling fact that adversity ha9 
frequently a tendency to stimulate, rather than depress, the efforts of genius; that the 
want of education is not always a bar to eminence, and tint the privations of poverty, 
instead of crushing the aspirants for fame, do sometimes happily endow them with 
increased strength in the struggle. The following remarks of a philosophical writer on 
the subject of uneducated genius are forcible and correct. “ If a man of true genius, 
shall have been exposed to the necessity of acquiring his knowledge of literature 
chiefly by his own efforts, and of working out his way to that mastery over his thoughts 
. and impressions which constitutes the power of writing, whatever may be his 
deficiencies in other respects, if th^y were ever so many, the possession of true genius will 
go far to cover his productions — will have the advantage in respect of originality over those 
of an equally gifted, but more regularly educated, mind.”* Robert Burns is a signal 
instance of the force of th’13 quotation ; shut out by his humble station from the opportunities 
of acquiring a refined and classical education, ignorant of science or of book*learmng. this 
simple child of nature addresses himself to the hearts of his readers, and finds a responsive 
chord in every bosom/ The raciness of his thoughts, the unlettered eloquence of his 
stvle, win far more than the polished measure of his more learned brethren of the muses, 
and lead us to the convictiou that, unhappily as it must have been for his own lot, he had 
charmed less had he been more learned or wealthy. It is indeed chietly among the poets 
that the poss ssion of genius seems to owe little or nothing to superior education, ahd to 
delight in manifesting its pitching powers amid poverty and distress. 

As regards the possession of genius, independently of education, it is not less 
remarkable than true, that some of our best painters have been illiterate; for instance, 
Hogarth, West, Lorraine, &c., whilst it has been shown that mechanical genius frequently 
betrays its If without any cultivation of the mind. Brindley, the imperishable monument 
of whose genius lies about us in th* canals whiqh he has wonderfully projected, was 
remarkably unlettered, and could scarcely write the figures essential to his calculations; 
yet, in his peculiar walk, he distanced the. most of his competitors. As an illustrious 
instance of the indomitable efforts of a great mind to raise itself from ignorance and 
obscurity, to cultivate itself despite of privations and poverty, and to win its way to fame 
and eminence, the name of Moses Mendelsohn stands a conspicuous example. The son 
of a poor Rabbi, he was early obliged to seek his subsistence away from home. Arriving 
on foot at Berlin he there became employed as amanuensis to another Rabbi, poor a9 
himself, who could only afford to give him fo d and shelter. It was his fortune here: > 
meet with a Polish jew, who understood Euclid, which he translated into Hebrew, to 
facilitate the studies of the future philospher. The difficulties he encountered in master- 
ing this, and Locke on the undersanding, whichhe subsequently procured, served but to 
nerve his purpose* and was so far useful to him that it drew out the meditations of the 
indef tigable studen r , whilst in 1 he eagerness of his p'ursuit he often anticipated the 
conclusions of bis author. Cheered ou by each conquest, Men lelsohn at length laid in a 
rich store of mathematical and metaphysical knowledge, which, joint d to his acquaintance 

♦D'taaeU. 
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with Hebrew and Talmudic literature, rendered him eventually the most accomplished 
scholar of his time, and earned for him the proud title of the Plato of Germany. 

It is in the contemplation of examples such as these that we learn how powerless 
is adversity to subjugate the irrepressible force of genius, which, like the running stream, 
swells at each obstacle to its flow, and rushes on with a stronger current 1 6 its destination. 
True genius, described by Johnson to be “that power which constitutes a poet, without 
which, judgment is cold, and knowledge inert; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates,'* appears indeed, from all that has been collected, to be an 
innate faculty, which no application can acquire, no external circumstances bestow. It 
is the rare gift of a chosen few, and, like the germ of vegetable creation, is influenced in 
its developement, not alone by the quality of the soil, but by the state of the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. Sunshine is not always essential to its early culture, it needs rather 
the bursting of the cloud to swell it into being, and give the first impulse to its growing 
efforts. It is then that genial warmth may tend to foster and to luring it to maturity, 
but not unfrequently it languishes beneath the sunny ray, until amid the lowering of 
the tempest, it is once more animated. 

In conclusion, let a son of genius himself declare how sweet are the uses of adversity, 
premising that he was brought up from his earliest years in that bitter school, and 
endured more than the usual share of mortal calamity. It is the unfortunate Richard 
Savage, who, by the inhuman conduct of his unnatural mother, became a prey to the 
keenest miseries of want and destitution. It is recorded of him that, whilst writing his 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury, he was without money, and often without meat; that 
he had no other convenience for study than the fields and streets afforded him, where he 
used to walk and form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop to beg for a few 
moments the use of pen and ink, and write down what he had composed, upon paper 
that he had picked up by accident. That amidst all these privations he found a resource 
in genius, and was only the more stimulated to exert its powers may be seen in his 
works, whilst the following outpourings of his muse teach, in flowing terms, the useful 
lesson sought to be inculcated in this imperfect essay. Thus he exclaims: — 

I fly all public care, all venal strife, 

To try the still compared with active life ; 

To prove by these the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 

That ev’n calamity, by thought refined. 

Inspirits, and adorns the thinking mind ; 

By woe the soul to daring action swells— 

By woe in plaintless patience it excels. 

From patience, prudent, cle«r experience springs, 

And traces knowledge through the course of things; 

Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, success, 

Renown, whate’er men covet and caress. 

Manchester . ISAAC A. FRANKLIN. 


THE IRISH BOY’S FAREWELL TO HOME. 


Yes, I must leave thee, leave thee now for ever, 

My dearest home! 

Again to thee mine eyes will open never, 

My sad heart come. 

Hopes that I might return when tired of meeting 

A cheerless world, and visit thee once more, 

To claim one heart-felt blessing — one kind greeting— 
Alas ! they're oer. 

Look where I will, some old familiar token 
.Does sadly tell 

Unto my heart, as words have never spoken. 

Its last farewell. 
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Rude though it be, and simple, it seems teeming 
With memories of joys too pure to last, 

And "childhood's- hopes, and youth’s ambitious dreaming, 

Like them have pass’d. 

3Phe roof which covers me, the walls which bound me, 

This humble hearth — 

All, all the little things which now surround me. 

Place of my birth— 

Bring back by many links form* now departed, 

Prayers, gentle words, sweet smiles, and hopes once dear, 

Which seem to say, now last and broken hearted,, \ 

Why wait you here ? 

Why wait I here — it is to call around me, 

Only once more, 

The memories of the spot where life first found me, 

And youth flew o'er. 

Associations cluster round this dwelling, 

Which will be very dear in life's bleak' track, 

And though with grief my,poor lone heart is swelling, 

I’d call them back. * 

Yes, I’d call back my boyhood's happy hours, 

Vanished for aye ; 

Life then had more of sunshine than of showers 
In its pure sky. 

, Friends, wealth, all— all the heart could wish, were given 
To one whose greatest grief had cost no tear— 

I wondered there could be a better heaven 
Than I had here. 

Tho' this was my home, alas! no more they’ll meet me 
Who met me then, 

And with endearing smiles they’ll come to greet me, 

Never again; 

Oh, no! for all whom I so fondly cherish'd, 

The truthful and the good, the young, the gay. 

Like spring’s sweet flowers, they one by one have perished, 

And pass’d away. 

'Tis simple, but I cannot help these feelings, 

Or these hot tears, 

For every thing about me has revealings 
Of other years, 

And happier days; and then to think to-morrow 
I shall be far away upon the deep, 

With home behind— before me naught but sorrow,— 

Oh, I must weep 1 

Home — Home, 'tis hard to feel that I shall never 
Come back to thee! 

Farewell, oh, none are left to say, for ever, 

God speed, to me. 

‘ Hark, hark, who blessed me?— are the echoes cheating 
My poor, poor heart — its heavy throbbings tell 
'Twas but the dear old walls repeating 
Farewell, Farewell l 

Widow' Protection Lodge, Walsall , Beecott Bridge » W* P. 1 
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Oh \ ye who have the power. 

Stand nobly forth • let all partake the dower < . . 

w uich Go<l hath given; let generous thoughts have birth, 

And generous deeds sureatl gladness o'er the earth ; 

Let footsteps stray where babbling waters run, 

And silver fountains glitter in the sun ; 

Let maid and jover breathe the tender tale. 

Not in the smoke, but in the breezy vale, , 

Whilst o’er their heads a shade the foliage weaves. 

And mucks their murmurs with its whispering leaves. 

, _ f John Bolton Rogsrson. 

The glorious beams of an autumnal sun, which rose majestically above the horizon, 
shed its exhilarating influence on the broad landscape of nature in a rich and flowing 
flood of light and warmth, awakening the beauties of her fields and flowers, diffusing her _ 
choicest scents with the soft zephyrs of the morning air, and rousing into full chorus 
the feathered songsters, who fluttered and twittered with joy and exultation, as, seated 
on a spray, they wantoned in the congenial atmosphere. All animated nature was astir. 
The bounding squirrel ran among the branches and sprang , from tree to tree with his 
wonted activity; the .weasel and the fox skulked stealthily along as though ashamed of 
the light of day; the bristly porcupine and rough-coated hedgehog crossed each other's 
path-in the recesses of the woods, searching fgr their morning meal; whilst the timid 
hare aud rabbit, leaving the shelter of their woodland covert, came out into the open 
clearings to feed, until the first indication of the presence of man caught their anxious 
car and sent them in headlong haste to seek some pface of comparative security. The 
jay chattered unceasingly from the stumps of old trees, or the gable-ends of deserted 
log-houses, as though willing to emulate the bold and varied notes of the thrush, which 
echoed through the woods and vales in pleasing contrast with the sweet song of the 
goldfinch, whose pretty notes receive their meed of praise from every listener; but these 
were hushed into astonished silence, as the white bird, the invariable harbinger of spring 
in this northern climate, commenced his brilliant performance, and carolled away in 
such a reckless and incessant manner, that he seemed ta have lost himself in the ecstacy 
of sweet sounds, as well as enchanted the senses of those who found themselves beguiled 
of an hour while enjoying his delightfully modulated warblings. High in the heavens 
flew the heron and the buzzard, to a new favourite haunt on the banks of some mighty 
stream, where the splash of the red man's paddle, or the sharp echoes of the back 
woodman's rifle, had not scattered their prey in terror to a more secluded spot in the 
“ far, far west," wherein to live, and move, and have their being; higher still, soaring 
upwards, to a height that the most adventurous aeronaut never yet dreamt of reaching, 
the eagle, child of the sun ! strayed away into the immense exparise of ethereal matter; 

, overtopping the clouds, he stretched his pinions, and rose again and again, screaming 
with delight, and intoxicated with the unbounded sense of liberty and motion, until 
satiated for ttje time, he turns his wonderful sight with scrutinizing glances towards our 
mother earth, and detects some object which arrests his attention, and causes him to 
balance himself for an instant in that high region beyond tbe ken of man, when, like a 
thunderbolt cast loose from heaven, he descends, and, quick almost as the lightning's 
flash, a sturdy buffalo, or fleet deer, lies extended on the plain, stunned by the shock, 
and weltering in his own blood. On banks which received the sun's warmest rays, by 
old hedge rows, and on the forest side, snakes of every hue truiled their slow length 
along, to bosk and glisten in the beams of the bright orb of day, and indulge in the 
luxurious indolence of a half state of torpor, until roused by the sharp thorn of hunger 
• to a state of activity and motion, when, woe betide the timorous mouse, or unsuspecting 
young of the nest or warren, whose agility will not enable them to escape from the 
poison-tipped fang of their noiseless gliding enemy. The woods were rich in foliage — 
the towering pine and portly elm were clothed in exuberant leaf r- the dark walnut and 
shady maple, together with tbe varjed hues of the oak and.wild cotton tree, blended in 
endless profusion, gave full effect to the landscape, and contributed a delightful and 
refreshing shade from the beat of the meridian sun. 

Adjoining Kingston, where formerly the forest stood'alone in its pride and’gloryy 
orchards had sprung up, and now contributed their quota to the general fertility of the 
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season, the branches appearing burdened and ready to break down with the weight of 
the peaches, nectariaes, and luscious plums, which were ripened to perfection; whilst 
apples, such apples as not even the sunny Bouth can rival, werer hanging in clusters at 
the ends of the branches, and studding the tops of the trees, temptingly inviting the 
thirsty wayfarer to stretch forth liis hand and taste of the luxury concealed under a 
covering, universally admitted to be exquisite in the beauty of its tints and colouring; 
nor need visions of the “pains and penalties of the law,” on account bf the trespass, 
cross his mind’s eye — nor scruples of . the morality of the act disturb his enjoyment; 
for, through the greater part of the Continent of America, it seems to be a principle 
conceded to the traveller, that he is at liberty to choose for himself, and eat of the tree 
that he has not planted, without let or hindrance from the proprietor, who, Bhould he 
retain any of the strict notions of the mother-country, and resent thlfc freedom with his 
orchards, would soou have the tide of public opinion set against him so strong, that he 
would be glad to succumb, aud follow in the track of these sticklers for. equality and 
independence. 

t*he Upper Province of Canada had not experienced so favourable a season for 
many years — the whole country was in a high state of verdure and prosperity ; the golden 
coloured Indian corn or maize fields, rustled with a light breeze that skimmed along 
their surface, and carried the sweet aroma from the waving ears, presenting a noble 
sight, telling of peace and plenty during the severities of the approaching winter. In 
the smaller enclosures, melons, pumpkins, and other esculent plants, were thriving in 
profusion, aud covering the surface of the ground with their produce ; here and there 
the long tendrils of the hop could be discerned, overtopping the tall poles, with (he 
large clusters of bloom drooping in graceful yet natural arrangement, resembling in 
appearance the festooned flowers of the well-known laburnum. The weather was warm, 
yet relieved by occasional showers and thunder storms, that cooled the air and assisted 
vegetation, aiding dame nature to array herself in her most voluptuous attire, calling 
into being those flowers whose province it is to adorn the autumn, and blending their 
hnes with the beauties of Flora’s collection that had lingered from the early summer. 

It was over a scene closely resembling the one described that the sbunds of bells 
broke forth, alternately uttering salvos of joy, then bursting into a continued riotous 
peal, merry as a glee-maiden’s laugh, that awoke the echoes of the neighbouring hills, 
and called the good towns-folk of Kingston from their ordinary avocatione, to join in 
the general diversion and holiday. Now, booming through the air, was heard the roar 
of the “dread artillery,” vomiting forth its thunders in unison with theflfang of bells, 
shaking old and fragile houses to their foundations, and making the windows chatter 
as though agitated with the convulsions of a hundred earthquakes. The sun was high 
in the heavens. Troops marched to and fro in never-ending succession. Aid-de-camps 
spurred their mettle^teeds through the thronged streets; whilst numerous groups of 
Indians hovered abo^^lressed in the light and picturesque costume of their nation, 
chatting together in low guttral tones, or gravely watching the passing bustle of the 
day. Conspicuous among the Indians, stood the tall form of the Chief, surrounded by 
a circle of scarred and weather-beaten warriors, whose active and sinewy frames spoke 
of hardships patiently endured, and cheerfully overcome, during the Vicissitudes con - 
sequent on their primitive stkte of life. With shaven head, save the small tuft on the 
top cherfthed by every red man, his tomahawk swung loosely in the hollow of hisfeft 
arm, his rifle in' his hand, and scalping knife bared by his side, his pendulous ear-rings, 
and gaily ornamented mocassins, be presented the “beau ideal” of a savage chieftain; 
realizing the conception of our youthful days when reading -the records of this wild 
people, imagination has delighted to pourtray their manly forms and curious dress. 
Chief of a hardy and a warlike race, he often summoned his warriors to the attack, and 
carried terror and death into the heart of the neighbouring tribes; scattering their 
plantations to the winds, demolishing their wigwams and villages, and leaving a track 
of bloodshed and desolation to tell of his victorious presence and add another pang to 
the dread his name already inspired. And seldom did his party return from an inroad, 
into the territories occupied by a holtile tribe, but they came encumbered with spoil, 
and accompanied by the youngest a^stoutest of the women, to give strength to their 
tribe, and add to the number of theiHbivee or squaws, while their girdles were decorated 
witK many a reeking scalp, to furnish a theme for their war song, and give them “eclat’ 




consequence in the council of their nation. 
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When the whites first obtained a settlement in this part of the country, Matowabee, 
then a young man, and but recently called to preside as Chief of the nation, received 
them with confidence afid good faith, and smoked the pipe of peace, in token of his 
amity and friendly disposition, and for some time gave abundant evidence of the sincerity 
of his conduct and intentions; but, ere long, the increasing nuuibers'of the emigrants, 
or as they were at that time denominated, colonists, together with their rapacity and 
freedom from lawful restraint, induced them to overlook the hereditary claims of the 
red man, and make large encroachments on the bunting grounds and maize plantations 
possessed by their fathers and highly-reverenced warriors, from the date of their earliest 
1 traditions. At first, yielding to the aggressive conduct of their unscrupulous invaders, 
, they retired further into the interior of the country, seeking more secluded situations 
for their encaifipra&its, and avpiding, as much as it was possible for their rugged natures 
to do, a contest, rendered doubtful and hazardous in its issue; from barbarous valour, 
determined heroism, and cunning, on one side; and from numbers, combined power, 
and the use of fire-arms*on the other. 

It was not possible for this state of attain to remain without an outbreak. The 
rough and ready Colonist, seeking the most eligible plot of land for his shanty and home, 
scrupled not to intrude on the domain of the Indian tribes, and possess himself of the 
best hunting grounds and most favourite fishing' places; ousting* the poor child of the 
forest, offering him no equivalent in return to soften the angry excitement that at length 
prevailed on the frequent repetitions of those infprudent and indefensible transactions. 
Perhaps, in no other country, is the native temperament so little disposed to brook insult 
or injury, so forward to punish, and, at the same time, so crafty, deep, and ferocious 
in the execution of their revenge, as in that of the Indians of Northern America. Nothing 
can wipfe out an injury inflicted save the blood of the offender. A full sense of it is 
treasured up for years, and at their decease, transmitted from son to son, from brother 
to brother, until opportunity offers, and the perpretator has been found in a favourable 
position for the smothered vengeance to give itself vent; when the most demoniacal 
cruelties are practised upon their victim, and human nature, overpowered by an 
indulgence in the grosser passions, falls far below the level of the brute creation. 

Goaded on by insult after insult, aggression after aggression, they. at last determined 
to extirpate their intemperate and impolitic neighbours, and, by a general massacre, 
rid themselves of a nuisance that had become intolerable, of a party whose demands 
were insatiable, and whose conduct was overbearing in the extreme. With characteristic 
cunning and t Aochery, they fell upon the unsuspecting Colonists at the dead of the night, 
and surprised many of them in their beds, where resistance was useless; sacrificing, in 
their indiscriminate rage and vengeance, friend as well as foe; burying in one common 
ruin, the mother and the babe, and mingling the blood of the child with that of the 
adult. The appalling war whoop of the ruthless Indian was only knell of the 
sturdy Colonist and his hapless family, on whose calcined bones f^u smoking dwelling 
the morning sun rose, exposing to broad day a scene of fiendish destruction as the only 
remaining memento of the fate of the pioneers of civilization, commerce, and Christianity. 
Long and cruel was the war that broke out, from the occurrences of that fatal night. 
The survivors hastened to avenge their slaughtered countrymen, and teach .the Indians 
a lraon of forbearance, and fairly emulate them in the bloodthirstiness of their zeal, 
ancPthe dogged perseverance and daring with which they carried out their object. 
Mutual hatred, and a repetition of the most barbarous transactions, tended to keep in 
full blaze every evil passion of their nature; and it was not until the lapse of many 
years, that anything approaching to friendship or cordiality was established between 
the two contending parties; even then, collisions took place at intervals with varying 
success, for, whenever they occurred by day, the Colonists generally became the victors; 
while in surprises and night attacks, the Indian stood indisputably the conqueror. As 
the tide of emigration set in with redoubled force, and the settlers increased more and 
more in number, the now diminished tribes of the red Indian found themselves'com- 
. pelled to recede further from the shores of their gigytic lakes and rivers, around whose 
margins they had hovered with a fondness and tenRity, expressive of the reluctance 
they felt in resigning their old haunts, andvseekinga scanty and precarious subsistence in 
the trackless forests of the far west, where the ftfll of the white man did not date to 
follow them. When at length an intercourse was commenced, and the gewgaws of the 
one bought the fine and valuable furs and skins of the other, convenience alone kttt 
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them on terms of apparent friendship, and prevented them frotn starting into open 
hostility, and recklessly embuing their own hands in crime which would snvolve whole 
settlements in ruin and confusion. . Reverting to a practice, equitable and just, according 
to their own ideas, they frequently helped themselves to the produce of the land forcibly 
wrested from them, and, by a midnight appropriation of the better portion of what the 
land bore, fully repaid themselves for the loss of the land itself ; leaving the angry and 
bewildered settler in a paroxysm of indignation, to congregate his nearest friends and 
neighbours and pursue the marauding thieves, who thus left him to encounter a long 
and rigorous winter with but a trifling portion of what he had laboured hard, and almost 
in vain, to extract from the unfertilized soil of his wild and woody location. Retaliation 
was almost as certain as the commission of the deed, though latterly it failed to interest 
any, save those immediately connected with the individuals who suffered the loss; these 
made up in daring what was deficient in numbers, and numberless were the hair-breadth 
escapes they encountered in following the trail of the marauding Indian and engaging 
him in fight. Woe to the one whose star was so far on the decline as to suffer himself 
to be taken prisoner; wounded perhaps, and with life scarcely lingering in her 
strong hold. Whatto laments awaited the hapless prisoner, who, overpowered by 
.numbers, or exhausted by fatigue, fell into the hands of his unrelenting enemies and 
lived. Well authenticated accounts tell of the refinement of cruelty practised on the 
fallen foe, vying in atrocity, with the universally known and execrated abominations of 
the Spanish inquisition. The stake and its attendant horrors, with never a pitying eye 
to sympathize with the agonised pang, or a cheering word to sustain the courage of the 
sinking one, who died away, faraway from his kindred and country. These are the 
things that men of the present day know only by name, but which the last generation 
knew as familiarly as household words, and performed their allotted part in obedience 
to the law of providence, which cast their lot in that far off land, and made their suffer- 
ings and privations the precursor of a nation, countless as the sand on the sea shore. 
The Earopean, deserted by his companions, who sought their personal safety in flight, 
calmly and tearfully awaited his inevitable fate, or, agitated more by the sense of 
danger and death than by its actual pain and presence, surrendered his faculties, fainted, 
and unconsciously passed through the dread ordeal. Not 60 the Indian, trained from 
earliest infancy to express a disregard for pain and corporeal suffering, and taught to 
believe that he shall pass from this state to a better, if he maintain his character to the 
last; he dares ^ie welcome stroke that opens the path to the happy regimm^ove, where 
none but warrior, good men, and true, are admitted ; and, in the mids^^Hfferings the 
most acute, taunts his enemies with his past prowess and their cowardic^Kclaiming in 
exulting tones, “ I am brave and intrepid, i do not fear death, nor pain of any kind. 
You who do are cowards. You are weaker than women. Life is nothing to me. I 
mm a chief. I hav^rimp your scalps. Oh ! that I could devour mine enemies, and 
drink their blood to^^Kt drop. 1 ' And when the last extremity arrives, he dies chanting : 

“ I go t<^ne land of my fathers. Death is weleome to me. 
it o peiffe the path to that country where the warrior’s spirit is free. 

1 Where the brave and intrepid, with the good and happy remain j 
And chase the wild deer, without sorrow, or trouble, o%pain. 

Unscathed from your torments, I shall pass through the ordeal. 

Bee ! I shrink not. In vain, you but hasten my weal j 
Your endeavours are useless, your labour in vain \ 

You cannot unnerve me, for death is my gain.” 

As time sped on, working its accustomed changes, these occurrences became more 
rare; the Indian had learned to drink deeply of the graphically designated “firewaters,” 
introduced by the white man, and had lost much of the native energy and hardihood of 
bis character in consequence; being under no moral restraint, abandoned to the 
indulgence of their mere animal gratification, they rioted in the debasing habit of 
intoxication to the fullest extent of their opportunities; enervating their iron nerves, 
sowing the seeds of disease in their patriarchal constitutions, and thinning their numbers 
by hundreds, as they dropped away from the effects of unwonted stimulants. At this 
time, too, variola, or small pox, lent its aid to diminish the strength of the Indian tribes, 
extending its ravages to such a degree as to depopulate whole villages, and almost 
exterminate whole tribes; indeed, it was a pitiable sight to see the survivors roaming 
about, deploring the loss of their relatives and friends, pining after the stalwart com- 
panions of their_early days, and seeming as though bereft of every comfort and joy; 
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existing in the world a mere shadow of their former selves, a mere type of tbfcir bye- 
gone greatness. By this time the British government had interposed its authority in 
favour of the fading aborigines, and assigned them a district of .land, adjacent to Upper 
Canada, where their boundaries were protected by law, and certain parties empowered 
to see that their rights .were not infringed upon. Here they congregated together, and 
maintained their original habits and customs without interference or cootroul, and, in 
some slight measme, rallied from the devastating scourge that had carried off three parts 
of their generation; apart from the busy throng of the Colonists, who, now increased 
to the numbers of a nation, pushed their commerce and trade in every direction, rivalling 
the mother-country in her manufactures, opposing her in her markets, and, flushed with 
prosperity and rhpidly increasing wealth, began to question her acts and ordinances, 
and demur to her requirements, and in the end broke out into open rebellion and 
opposition, and succeeded in emancipating themselves from her rule and government. 
In this long contested struggle for one of the members to separate itself from the main- 
body, and attain an independent existence of its own, the Indians at first held aloof ; 
they remembered the numerous benefits conferred upon them in their season of adversity; 
benefits which, in fact, were essential to their existence aaa people, and without which 
they must necessarily have perished miserably; still, they found it difficult to resist the 
golden promises held out to them by the insurgents, and would, perhaps, have nibbled 
the tempting bait had not their contiguity to the two Canadas, which still kept constant 
to their loyalty, operated as a sort of check upon their cupidity, and induced them to 
maintain their neutral position. The government, alarmed at the prospect of their 
force being ultimately allied to that of the rebel colonists, found it necessary to comply 
with the exigencies of the time, and by making fr6e use of the influence they possessed, 
as well as a liberal distribution of promises and gold, endeavoured to attach them to 
their own cause. In this they were successful, and, during the whole course of the war, 
reaped decided advantage from their cunning, stratagem, and impetuous valour whenever 
brought into contact with the enemy. Still, they formed a most difficult problem for 
the Commander in Chief to work; never certain of their aid unless he saw them actually 
engaged, he knew not, one day from the other, but that weighty infiueuces had beep at 
■Work to detach them from their professed allegiance, and that his plans, so fur as they 
were intrusted to them, had been betrayed to his opponents, and their arms leagued 
together to overthrow him. Cunning enough to foresee the artificial consequence of the 
position the^gMnpied, from the hostile state of the two parties, they made every use 
of its peculi^Hpnd power to harass the minds of those they acted vtitn, and obtain 
from their fS^Hargess after largess, gift after gift, on pain of transferring their aid to 
the opposing party, who, they declared, offered them immense sums for the purpose. 
After a close and unnatural struggle, the war came to -a close, and the independence of 
the Colonists, under the cognomen of the “United States ' r of Africa, was declared, 
and their pretensions, as a separate nation, acknowledged by ^HS&uroptian powers, 
who, with the exception of France, had looked on passively duril^^he progress of the 
contest. 

Now that the blessings of peace were again diffused over the land, and each country 
strove to remedy the wafte, both of men and money, the war had caused, it was necessary 
that the red men should not-be overlooked, but that some steps should be taken to turn 
their attention from strife and blood, to the cultivation of those peaceful arts which had 
been neglected for so long a period; and in lieu of the plunder and extravagance of war, 
afford them some means of. obtaining a subsistence in the renovated order of things. 
Many schemes were tried, numerous plans started, and operated upon; some broached by 
the colonial government; others by the philanthropic benevolence of individuals, but in . 
vain : the habits of a whole life, streughteued by the scenes of strife they had so recently 
witnessed, in connection with the same people who now wished them to forget that such 
things had been, were too strongly grafted in their nature, and formed too much a portion 
of themselves to allow them to reap even a partial advantage from the good natured 
attempts at reformation. The hand that had played with the tomahawk from earliest 
infancy could not be brought to grasp the spade and sickle, oc. exchange the pleasure, 
of skimming along the surface of their glassy lakes, to entrap the finny residents below, 
for the continued Labour of the woodman. However much the character of the following 
generation ijnay he altered by the continuance of peace, and the prevalence of unremitting 
industry, it is certain that these could not brook the incessant labour and application 
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indespensable to their permanent advantage and progressive comfort, and preferred the 
wandering unfettered ease of a half nomade state of life to any other, no matter how 
attractive and beneficial in its general bearing. 

Seeing their sturdy disinclination to useful employment, and their devoted attachment 
to the habits and customs of fbeir former life, the government have desisted from any 
further attempt to divert their ordinary course of existence, but have done all in their 
power towards ameliorating their condition by constant presents of such articles of clothing, 
and fire-arms, and powder, as they believed would be most serviceable and pleasing to 
them ; thus rendering them real benefit and assistance, while at the same time, they 
retain a hold upon their gratitude and affection, and keep them subservient to the 
British influence, in the event of another war with their go-a-head neighbours of the 
United States. These presents, consisting principally of blankets, the usual dress of the 
male and female Indian, fire-arms, powder, andtinsel ornaments for their head and ears, 
with which they delighted to load themselves, were usually distributed at the latter 
portion of the summer, so that they might have them in their possession during the long 
and severe winter; in this instance they were distributed earlier than ordinary, in 
consequence of the presence of some foreign prince, whose curiosity was awakened to 
witness #e gathering of so many of the American tribes, on an occasion so interesting 
and gfatifying in its nature. A grand review of the British troops was also appointed 
to take place atdhe same time, that the spectacle should lose nothing from the want of 
contrast, and have a more varied, and consequently more striking, effect, than if they 
took place separately. 

By degrees the streets became deserted , converging to the northern side of the 
town; along a wide and spacious road thousands wended their way to witness, or be 
partakers in, the business that occupied all minds, to the exclusion of every other thought 
or care. At a moderate distance from the totf n lay a large and gently sloping plain that 
ran down to themargin of adeep bay, connected with the lake Ontario ; on its right, massive 
woods threw their shadows over the plain, and afforded a cool shade from The heat of 
the day ; on the left, cultivated fields and gardens met the view, with the town in the 
background ; while on the upper side several tents were erected for the accommodation 
of the thronging visitors ; one large marquee, surmounted with the Union Jack, gave 
evidence of the whereabouts of the Governor of the Canadas, together with his illustrious 
visitors, and betokened that expectation was likely to be gratified in the anticipated view 
of the representative of royalty. Scattered on the grass, in pleasing confusion, the different 
groups of Indians, military, and civilians, wiled away the time in all the luxury of ease 
and indolence; here and there, mixed together as old acquaintances; and companions in 
fishing or hunting expeditions, recognized each other, and hastened to renew their 
former friendship, and discourse of the moving accidents of flood and field they had shared 
together. Others eiunged in trials of strength, or skill ; soldier against civilian ; red man 
against the red coat^b british thew and sinew; contending for the palm of victory in 
a spirit of friendly competition: their old feuds and animosities buried deep in the sands 
of time,* and totally obliterated by their more frequent intercourse, and the numerous 
good offices that had passed between them. The costumes were as heterogeneous as 
the men who wore them; here, the striped blanket of the Indian, and his gay moccasins 
peeping from beneath, ornamented with bright copper tags and heads, and party-coloured 
ribbons, with his girdle, tobacco-pouch, and scalping knife; his squaw and piccaninnies 
dressed unique, in all the unsophisticated vanity of their primitive tastes: there, the 
bright scarlet uniforms of the infantry, mingling with the deep blue of the artillery; 
these again interspersed with the bright dresses of the fair and fashionable of the civil 
life, together<with the strains of music that floated across cn the stillness of the mid-day 
air, conspired to produce a scene, such as it falls to the lot of but few to witness. 

A loud report, a start, and then a laugh, as the echoes of the signal gun die away; 
the troops hurry to arms, the Indians retire to the rear, and parties are rapidly thrown 
out to keep a space clear for the evolutions that take place during the review that 
precedes the (Ustribution of the presents. These movements occupy but a brief space of 
timet, and, after a few preliminary manoeuvres, the troops “stand at ease," resting on 
their arms; the music is hushed, and the spectators await in quiet expectation the arrival 
of the Governor. Nor had they to wait long. A mounted orderly had been posted at 
_ the entrance of the plain to bring timely intelligence of his approach, and was now seen 
returning at the top speed of his horse, and directing his course towards that part of the 
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field where the artillery were posted ; reining his horse np short, he spoke to the captain in 
command, and instantaneously the “batteries" opened their brazen mouths and fired the 
usual salute; while, ere the column of smoke had had time to clear away, and dissolve 
into thin air, the Governor and his brilliant staff cantered gently up the slope, and 
acknowledged the salute of the tfoops, who had presentetfrarms as soon as h£ came abreast 
of the line. Thefull “pomp and circumstance" of war was here displayed in all its 
pride without any of its horrors, and many a young heart throbbed with new boro valour 
and heroism, as he gazed on the splendid uniform of the Governor and his* Aid-de-camps, 
covered with stars, and bullion eguilettes, and tassels, as they rode among the troops, 
mounted on high-mettled and gaily caparisoned chargers. Passing aloqg the line they 
turned towards the Indians, who were huddled in one indiscriminate mass, and saluted 
the chiefs, who lowered their tomahawks and bent their bodies in simple acknowledge- 
ment of submission and respect . The tfoops were then exercised in the various evolutions 
usually performed on a grand field day ; and what with marches and counter marches, 
solid squares, with bristling bayonets, charges in open column, fiisiladeS, and the cannons' 
“dinning roar," sufficiently captivated the hearts of the lookers on, who would be willing 
to prove to a demonstration, that they were the best and bravest soldiers in th’ewhole 
universe, and cordially coincided with the encomiums passed upon their Aldier-like 
appearance and bearing, by the Governor himself, than whom a better judge could not 
be desired, more especially, as* from him, the lion of the day, it was of the utmost 
consequence to obtain commendation and praise. 

This portion of the day’s business over, the troops deployed to the right and left, and 
with the nine pounder batteries, formed three sides of a hollow square, in which the 
Indians took up a position behind their chiefs, who faced the open side, and received 
the Governor as he dismounted from his charger, and advancing, attended by his 
staff, addressed them in an oration to the following effect. “Chiefs of the Iroquois, 
and other nations of the red men. Our great father, King George, has sent me to you 
this day. * He loves his children that live on the lakes and in the endless woods of Canada. 
He is glad to hear of their welfare, and hopes that their young men are successful in the 
chase, that their wigwams may be filled with meat, and that their little ones may have 
plenty in the winter season. He trusts that you live at peace with your neighbours, and 
pay more attention to your plantations than to brawls and disturbances. The presents 
he sends you to day he gives in proof of his good will and affection, that your old men 
and your children may be warm against the ice comes, and be happy on earth until the 
good spirit calls them away to himself, to mix with the gqod men who have gone before. 
Let your young men stay at home and avoid the “fire waters" of the towns, and they 
will live long and be a great people. For the sake of King George you will do this." 
During the delivery of this brief address, couched as much as possible, in their own 
peculiar style, for the sake of suiting their comprehension, thejttstened with profound 
attention, and only gave utterance to their satisfaction by a sufffled nod of assent, and 
when concluded, they maintained the most perfect silence, merely raising their heads, 
and looking into the face of the speaker, as though trying to read the sincerity of his 
expressions in the lineaments of his physiognomy. After a pause of short duration, the 
old Chief, drawing himself up to his full height, and exposing his venerable head, with 
hair white as the driven snow, glanced round upon his companions, and prepared to reply 
to the speech they had listened to. “ Great Chief, ’ ’ said he, “I am as an aged hemlock — 
the winds of eighty winters have passed through my branches — I am dead at the top-— all 
my leaves are withered. My people are gone; where are they ? The Mohawk and the 
Deleware have passed away ; they have deserted their favourite streams and are not seen. 
They did not die with the cmemy upon their trail — they drank of the white man’s rum 
' and withered away ? A few remain ; but where are they seen. They counted as the trees 
of the forest, but are now become one little village. We thank King George for his 
good words — his heart is warm towards the red men ; they will be his friends. Their 
children shall hunt together in the forest, and they shall live in quiet, and have plenty." 
Soon as the brave old man had concluded, the Governor invited them to accompany him 
to his marquee, where some of the principal presents were removed, and selecting a few of 
the most valuable articles, graciously offered them for the acceptance of the head men of 
the party ; who, highly gratified, returned to their companions, and lauded the kindness and 
condescension of the donor, in warm, and apparently heartfelt, expressions. Approach- 
ing to the vicinity of the Governor’s tent, a party of them formed themselves into a circle. 
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and commenced their war dance, evidently as an acknowledgment of their satisfaction 
and kind treatment; for it is seldom that they like to indulge in its maddening frenzy, 
before spectators mot of their own country and nature. First, moving to a low and soft 
cadence, they danced slowly round one standing in the middle, who marked the rnde 
time of the measure, and acted as a sort of a fugleman in regulating the pauses and 
directing their movements. Now, increasing their wild* and frantic gestures, working 
every nfuscle of the body, .and brandishing their tomahawks in fierce and threatening 
postures, they rushed towards each other as though bent on their immediate and pertain 
destruction; then retreating ere they came into actual contact, and wheeling round, 
followed out the mazes of a figure of interminable extent, uttering the radst appalling 
yells and cries. To such a sta^e did they work themselves by the terribly exciting 
influence of this dance, and by snch an uncontrollable frenzy of passion did they appear 
to be possessed, that many of the lookers on withdrew, apprehensive that the demon once 
raised, would not be satisfied to return passively to his resting place without slaking his 
thirst by the blood of some of the bye-standers, or engendering those scenes that ordinarily 
terminate in mischief. It was scarcely possible to conceive that the persons so renowned 
for their stoicism, and the iron nature of their nerves, were the same who now danced 
and yelled about like incarnate demons, glaring round on the assembled thousands, their 
faces half streaked with the red ochre and perspiration that plentifully bedewed their 
panting bpdies. Fortunately, as soon as the performers of this most singular characteristic 
of savage nature had concluded, they were hurried off the plain by some of their calmer 
brethren, while the distribution of the presents took place, and the bands struck up their 
liveliest airs to banish any . lingering feeling of national excitement from the minds of the 
natives. The governor and his “suite,” here left the ground, and were quickly followed 
by the troops, after firing another round, and leaving a company to check any disturbance, 
and operate as a controul over the rugged and fickle natures of the children of the 
“forest wild,” when receiving their qubta of the generous assistance afforded by the 
rulers of “ Old England.” The party entrusted with the apportionment of these gifts, 
must have been possessed of no mean insight into their individual and general want$, to 
be able to ghre them satisfaction, and at the same time, carry out the benevolent intentions 
of the givers. It was truly a humourous scene — motley was the only wear. On this 
side a “brave,” in his gay mocassins and tinsel covered leggings, endeavouring to 
accommodate a scarlet grenadier’s coat to.his hitherto unshackled neck; on that, some 
painted visage, decorated with pendulous silver ornaments, swathing his bronzed and 
swarthy frame in a lily white blanket fresh from the loom ; fai ther away, a knot of 
ambitious marksmen trying the quality of their newly-acquired rifle, or fowling piece, 
by shooting at a mark, or popping at the first unlucky squirrel that ran among the 
branches of the neighbouring trees. At length, these matters became satisfactorily and 
amicably actuated, and many of the civilians, as well as the Indians, retracted their steps 
towards their homes: omers remained upon the plain, and sauntered about, scanning the 
various peculiarities of the people, or entering the booths, joined in the gay revels 
proceeding within, until the grey twilight of evening began to gather round, and prudence 
dictated a return to their respective domiciles. A few over whom time had not extended 
its saddening influence, and whose hearts were still throbbing with the bright hopes and 
enthusiastic feelings of youth, lingered about the banks of the bay, in company with 
some much cherished companion, unwilling to quit so lovely a spot whilst the last 
glimpses of day remained; and, as the shades of night gathered round, and hovered about, 
ready to drop the sable mantle of darkness over the transactions of the day, seemed like 
spirits belonging to another world, rather than denizens of this terrestrial globe. Flitting 
betWeen the trees that gfew close to the edge of the defep clear water ; enjoying the cool 
refreshing air that skimmed across its surface; engaged in converse, such as can he better 
Imagined than described, the Indian maiden bent her willing ear to the whispered tones 
of the manly Hgtiite that walked by her side, or gazed into the dim surface of the bay, in 
intent absorbing thought, searching, through the dimmer prospects of futurity, for some 
clnewrheriewith to trace her subsequent fate and history. The soft strains of music, 
metyoWed down by the distance and broken by the trees ; the pale lamps that illumined the 
• tents, and the flickering flame from the fires, that threw its yellow stream of light across 
the bay and among the leaves and branches, added to the calmness of the evening, and 
disposed the heart to ppift melancholy and love, checking the forward #>otstep in its fall, 
and causing the voice to sink to the low impassioned tones, that harmonize so well with 
Vol. 9-No. 1—E. 
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a scene like this, and befit a pleasant stroll with a friend on a delightful antumh evening. 
Many of the distant travelled Indians took their slumbers Under the broad canopy of 
heaven, and slept as soUudly, and carelessly, as though stretched upon a bed of down; 
nor waited for the sun's bright appearance ere they were up and stirring, prepared to listen 
to the matin song of the feathered choristers, refresh themselves by a dip ih the clear 
.pellucid Water of the lake Ontario, and then return to their forest homes, hu|en with 
tangible proofs of the generosity of the British nation. 

JAMES PENNOCK. 

Bart Pornfret Lodge , Northampton District, • 


FALLING LEAVES. 

BY JOHN SCHOLK8. 

(Author of the " Bridal of Naicorth," •• Miscellaneous Poems,'* the.) ' 

I hear the moan of Autumn's parting breath, 

Old Winter cometh soon : — 

He cometh clad in the garb of death, 

Chaunting a morunful tune. 

I love the sound, but cannot tell 
Why sadness pleaseth me so well. 

Better 1 love the Autumn time 

Than Spring in her bloom or the Summer prime: 

The fading leaf hath a charm for me, 

The bud and the bloom can never bring; 

I need not the song of the Summer bee, 

For the Autumn wind 
Hath a dirge and a tone — 

• The sweetest one — 

For the leaf that falls when Summer is gone. 

And ever the brook keeps murmuring, 

With the wailing cry of a troubled mind. 

For the fair bright things it leaves behind — 

** I leave my quiet hermitage, 

Bent on weary pilgrimage; 

And my dim cathedral old, • 

Done with Nature’s tracery ; 

Aud oak in gothic mould, 

My matin and my vesper song 
That pealed so holily. 

And incensed-cen>er, zephyr-swung, 

On every flower and tree. 

*1 may not stay, 

But haste away. 

As fades a beam at close of day, 

Counting my silver beads alway." # 1 

The stream glides on, while one by one, 

Drop —drop the yellow leaves: 

A sound through the topmost boughs hath gone, 

Like the moan of a heart which grieves. 

The forest trees are grey and old ; 

Their veins are dry, their hearts grow cold; 

They have been old for many an age, 

Aud many an age to come, 

0 When we have done our pilgrimage, 
loung buoyant hearts will roam 
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Beneath those grey old forest trees, 

And shudder, when the Autumn breeze 
Is answered by a hollow sigh. 

As one life-wearied begs to die — 

“Why will ye die! why will ye die! 

Oh ! leaves that fall so fast ? 

Why come ye down from the sun and sky • 

To the stream that glideth past?’ 1 

“We that were set on the golden crown 

Of the forest king, and the lowly born 

Of the flowers and the shrub, and the warrior-thorn— 

And the sorrowful willow, must all come down 

To the stream that bears us eternally on — 

We go as our race before hath gone. 

We know not why we fade or fall, 

But yield when the Autumn breezes call. 

Old and sere, and p^le and thin, 

With nought of life our veins within, 

Sooner we would thus be flying, 

Than linger on where all are dying. 

Another race will soon efface 
The memory' of our vacant place. 

Some in the bud and some in the leaf 
Died early, as from very grief : 

Some with a sickly hue o’ercast 

Have lived, and struggled, and clung to the last. 

Some in the pride of youthful May 
Have withered off in a single day. 

And some that braved the storm on high 
Have fallen when not a breath was nigh. 

Some with the worm, and sove with the storm, 

Some with the frost, and the rain and the wind ; 

The bright, and the gay, and the lovely iu form 
Have perished, and few are they leaving behind — 
How few! of a race which has flourished and grown 
With the hosts that for ever are scattered and flown. 
High and low, together blending, 

Side by side in death they lie, 

Downward to the grave descending, 

Where? O Where? — eternally.” 


CLAUD HYLTON, THE HUNCHBACK. 

Murder most foul, as in the best It is, 

But this most foul, strauge, and unnatural. 

Shaksfmb. 

Tourists who have been on the borders of Scotland will have remarked the great 
number of ruins of castles, towers, and other strong-holds which are here and there 
thickly strewn over the vicinities of the borders on both the English and Scottish sides 
— monuments of the bloody feuds which were almost daily occurring with the people 
in these unhappy districts, at tbe time when the two countries were at strife with each 
other. Connected with these ruins are many historical and legendary tales which have 
furnished matter for the historian, the poet, and the novelist; bu$ there are yet many 
legends that have escaped notice and remain now only in the memories of a few of the 
inhabitants in the immediate neighbourhood of the particular place. 

There yet stands, on the eastern border, in tbe neighbourhood, of Aberwick, the 
remains of a tower, which, to this day, is called the Bell Tower, and in 1670, was 
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inhabited by Archibald Hylton, whose duty it was to -keep watch and ward v and to ring 
the alarm bell on the approach of hostile strangers. At t^e time of our story, however, 
Hyltoii’s office was almost a sinecure. Under Charles it, the border raids, hitherto 
so numierous, were becoming more and more rare. Archibald Hylton had a wife, and 
a son and daughter, and these, with a male' arid female servant, formed the entire 
occupants of the tower. Hylton himself, however, might be considered a host. He 
stood about six feet three inches high, stout and well made, and possessing Herculean 
strength, he was well adapted for the situation which he held. He had a fine open 
countenance, in which honour and honesty were strongly depicted. His wife was a 
kind-hearted matron, and though more than fifty winters had passed a over her head, 
traces of early beauty were still plainly visible. Their son, Claud, was a youth of 
eighteen, of stunted growth, standing/ at this age, not more than four feet* high, with a 
considerable protuberance on his back, rising almost to a level with the crown of his 
head. His legs too, though short, were inclined inwards, keeping up a perpetual strife 
with each other. Notwithstanding these numerous bodily defects, his countenance was 
remarkably pleasing — nay, beautiful. His face was oval; he had a fine, high, open 
forehead, piercing dark eyes, a nose well formed, a small mouth, with rosy lips, enclosing 
a brilliant set of teeth. His neck was long and graceful, over which hung his raven 
locks in chaste and natural curl. His conversation was animated and entertaining, and 
keeping out of view his bodily deformity, he might have been considered a being 
calculated to adorn society. Claud’s sister, Anne, was a girl of sixteen, with her 
brother’s face, but with a form that would have graced a Hebe. 

The Bell Tower stands upon the ancient ramparts of the town of Aberwick; and 
although these ramparts are entirely in ruins, and in many places totally destroyed, yet 
the town is still encased in formidable walls, which are built considerably within the 
old line. These walls are to this day kept in a state of thorough and efficient repair, 
and in some parts the massive folding doors are yet on their hinges^ and within the 
present half century, were nightly closed at nine o’clock. Aberwick is situated close 
upon the German ocean, and though once the chief sea-port of Scotland, and inhabited 
by a wealthy and enterprising class of people, is now a small and inconsiderable town. 
Within the ramparts, on the north side of the town, and within four hundred yards of 
the Bell Tower, stands the vicarage, a large and venerable looking brick building, 
inhabited, at the time of our story, by John Smithson, then vicar of Aberwick. He 
was a man of learning and piety, beloved, not only by the members of his own con* 
gregation, but by the inhabitants of the parish generally. Mr. Smithson had a daughter, 

‘ who was a companion of Anne Hylton, and an intimacy had sprung up in consequence 
between Miss Smithson and Claud, but, from his misshapen trunk, it was thought that 
she could have no serious thought of ever becoming his wife; yet it was well known that 
he loved her, and loved her ardently, and was therefore an occasional visitor at the 
vicarage. When, however, it became known to Miss Smithson’s parents that Claud 
was paying his addresses to their daughter, they shortly forbade his visits, and ordered 
her at once to have no more communication with Claud or his sister. With .a view of 
putting their determination* into immediate effect, Miss Smithson was sent from home. 
No sooner was this ^one, than rumour, with her hundred tongues, had wafted the 
intelligence to the ears of Claud in the worst possible form. So sudden, and unexpected 
was the news, that Claud could scarce believe it — so kind had the vicar been to him 
previously —but time soon convinced him. Weeks and months passed away and he 
could hear no intelligence of Cicely Smithson. His countenance, upon which a smile 
had hitherto almost constantly dwelt, now gradually settled down, and there was a dark 
and ominous cloud gathering upon his noble face, and people began to shun him, whose 
company had hitherto been courted. 

About twelve months after Miss Smithson had left Aberwick, a report was very 
industriously circulated that she was about to be married, and that she was to return 
home previously. This report completely shattered the hopes of poor Claud. 

On Sunday morning, July, 1673, the vicar entered the sitting-room of Mrs. Smith* 
son, who had been for some days indisposed. 

“ Have you prayed this morning, Margaret?’* asked Mr. Smithson. 

“I never leave my bed, Smithson, without returning thanks to the Almighty for 
his great goodness and mercy towards us ; and more especially on a Sunday morning, I 
$Qt Qnly return thanks, but I also pray that he may support you, my dear husband, and 
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enable.you to fulfil the many duties of your sacred office, — but you are surely unwell 
this mosning, you seem very pale.” 

* “Oh, no; not at all — -I am perfectly well — perfectly. Margaret, is there no spot 
of sin within your breast, which, if your hour was come, you would desire to have 
washed away/ 1 

# “Alas!, my husband, by the fall of our first parents, we are all sinners; but I have 
no particular sin to. repent of. * I have done my duty as a wife — as a mother — and as 
a member of society; and, therefore, I firmly believe, through Divine grace, that I would 
be received at the Lord’s right hand.” 

“Then, Margaret, farewell.” The vicar approached his wife — he embraced her — - 
kissed her — and, at the same moment, struck a weapon to her heart, which instantaneously 
deprived her of life. Beneath the folds of his gown he had concealed a small sword, 
witji which the fatal deed was committed. So true and • certain had been the -stroke, 
that she spoke not, and scarce a Sigh escaped her lips ere her spirit had quitted its 
pasthlf tenement. He laid her gently on the floor — kissed her again and again — and 
left her. He hastened to his # own room, threw off his bloody dress, and having. put on 
another gown, calmly and deliberately walked to church. 

. The church stands about on’e huhdred yards from the vicarage, of a very singular 
appearance, without eithet; tower or spire— having been erected in the puritanical days 
of the Protectorate. • ■’ 

The vi6ar preached that day from the remarkable text, “Thou bhalt not kill!” 
It was remarked that never, upon any occasion, had lie displayed so much talent, or 
preached with such vehement energy — throwing his whole soul into his discourse, and 
eoiqpletely paralyzing his hearers. In this strain he continued to pour forth his words 
of fire, like some inspired being, much beyond his usual time of preaching. At length 
he concluded by repeating the words of his text in slow and solemn sounds, which rever- 
berated upon the ears of his hearers, and were remembered long after that dreadful day. 

Not until the conclusion of the service was the murder discovered. Immediately 
wpon Miss Smithson returning from church (she had only arrived at home on the 
previous evening) Shq went to her mother's room, and was the first to discover the bloody 
deed. She uttered one loud and piercing shriek, and fell* senseless beside the remains 
of her murdered parept. The noise soon brought the servants, and the vicar, who had 
ju^t entered, also followed. He expressed no surprise, and the only words which escaped 
his lips for some time, were, “ The Lord's will be done /” Then came the question, 
“Who has done this?” And, after some little inquiry, it was found that Claud Hylton, 
the Hunchback, had been seen about the premises during Divine service. 

, Claud Hylton was arrested, when it was proved that he had made a clandestine 
visit to the vicarage* while the family were at church, and that Mrs. Smithson had been 
evidently murdered during that time, as Miss Smithson had visited her mother before 
going -to church, and found her then in life. Upon such strong circumstantial evidence 
poor Claud wa$ committed for trial. 

• . At the trial the whole of the previous evidence was produced, and it was further 

added that the deceased had been the most strongly opposed to the addresses of Claud, 
and that this fact was known to him. IJe was pronounced guilty. 

It was observed that the vicar had behaved, during the whole proceedings, with the 
utmost calmness, never once giving way to unavailing sorrow, but had at all times the 
appearance of a good Christian, who bowed with submission, and without murmur, to 
the unalterable decrees of Providence. W T hen the verdict of guilty was pronounced 
he w&l observed to start.* But he immediately recovered his former calm and venerable 
demeanour, The judge was about to pass the dreadful sentence, when the vicar, in a 
hollow voice, which thrilled every hearer, exclaimed, “Hold! 1 am the murderer!” 

A 'new trial was begun. The bloody gown and sword were produced in evidence, 
and the venerable and beloved minister was doomed to the gallows. He was executed 
at the “Gallows Knowe,” on the 24th of August, 1673. 

• Cicely, the daughter, left the neighbourhood, and lived with a maiden aunt a single 
and virtuous life — dispensing kindness and charity amid her poorer neighbours. Claud 
afterwards became a gloomy misanthrope. He seldom left the tower, and when he did 
it was to wander alone by the sea-side, where none could hear and none could see, and 
where the wild sea- roar accorded so well with his own wild thoughts. He died while 
yet a youth, pitied, but neither beloved nor regretted. 

Rote and Thistle Lodge, Berwick . ROMEO. 
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The arrest. 

If was on a beautiful day, in the month of September, that 1 found myself travelling 
across a very rugged and wild country, alone, and not a soul to be seen either coming 
or going. I travelled on, solemn and thoughtful, until’ I 'arrived at a small * village, 
through which I’had to pass on my journey, when I met a company of soldiers, and 
seeing one of them assault a woman who was standing at a door, I struck him down* 
and immediately I was arrested, and my hands and arms pinioned. I was then placed 
on the back of a-horse and tied down. We were joined by another company Of soldiers, 
and I was marched in the centre, through an immense wood, until we came to*a large 
castle, which was built on a stupendous rock. The bugle was blown to announce our 
approach — the gates were thrown open, and a party came out to meet us. When we 
arrived in the* court-yard, the captain of the soldiers inquired whether he could have 
the use of a dungeon for one night; to which the lord of the castle answered by giving 
orders to his servant to shew him all the dungeons of the castle, and saying be might 
choose which he thought best. Having selected a dungeon, I was dragged into it, 
hound as I was, and there left without light or anything, exoept a bed of straw to lie 
upon,— the captain swearing that he would march me to the town the next morning, 
and that I should be beheaded. Now I did not half like the idea of being left in this, 
dungeon all night, as I had often heard of the castle being haunted, and of the old lord 
having dealings with a certa ; n nameless gentleman; however, so it was to be, go I must. 

I was left until ten o'clock, when the captain brought me a flask of wine to drink, and 
then left me to indulge in melancholy thoughts, carefully* locking and barring the doors 
after him. Hour after hour passed away in this manner, until at length I heard a noise 
in the passage adjoining my prison as of some one dragging something along the passage. 

I started up, and watched, and listened, expecting every moment to have my prison 
door opened, but, alas! in vain did I watch and listen; the noise still continued, and I 
beheld a faint glimmering light shine in my prison as though it came through the wall. 
The light became gradually clearer and more distinct, and I could see a small aperture 
in the wall whence came the light; the aperture at length became larger, and the stones 
in the wall seemed gradually to give way, so that I could plainly discern the arm of a 
man cased in steel armour, turning a handle round* The aperture at length became 
large enough to admit a man, and I could then plainly discern the head, arms, and chest 
of a man, with a torch burning at his side. I was not a little alarmed at the sight, but 
more so when this same man jumped into my cell, with the torch in his hand, and in a 
very strange and fearful tone, said “ Follow me." I hesitated, and paused, not knowing 
what to do, when he said, in the same strange manner as before, “If thou remainest 
here, is it not certain death? But if thou wilt follow me thou shalt be free." I again 
hesitated, and thinking that whatever the consequences might be, I could not be' worse 
off than I was, I replied, “ Lead on — I follow you." He ordered me to leap through 
the aperture in the wall, which 1 did, when I found myself on a staircase, with a large 
machine above me by which ht had rolled away the stones in the wall. He then- 
followed me, and ordered me to descend a few steps that he might close the aperture in 
the wnll, which he did by a few fnovements of (he machine. He then led me down the 
stairs until we came into another room, rather different from the one I had just left, in 
which were cloaks and coats strewn about, and a man sitting with his head on the table 
apparently asleep, and a lamp burning on the table. The man was soon aroused, and 
by a signal from my leader, ordered to stand guard. He made me swear, by the handle 
of his sword, as a symbol of the Holy Cross, not to divulge one word, how or by what 
means I had escaped the dungeon. He gave me a draught of wine to drink, saying that 
I should have a long way to travel before morning. He then blindfolded me, and led 
* me through numerous subterraneous passages, until we came to a trap door, on which 
he knocked three times, which was answered by a knock from the inside, which was 
likewise answered by one from my leader. The door was then opened, and I was led 
in, my eyes unbandaged, and I found myself in a large cavern, in which were assembled 
about two hundred men, all cased in steel armour, as was my leader. I soon perceived 
that my leader was recognised as their captain, and be took his seat on a kind of throne 
at the head of a long table, which literally groaned under a profusion of good things. 
After having partakemof some refreshment, I was again blindfolded, and led into the 
wood, where a horse was in waiting for me. I was ordered to mount and make the 
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best of my way home, until I should come to a certain place, when. I should meet, with 
a monk, to whom 1 must say, “Good morning, Father Barnabas;” and when I should 
arrive at the town where I was taken prisoner, I must collect all the written proof that 
1 could of my innocence, and then * proceed on my way. To all these directions I 
promised obedience, and thanking my deliverer kindly for his services, I proceeded on 
my way. When I arrived at the place appointed, I met the monk, to whom I said, 
“Good morning, Father Barnabas,” to which he replied, “Good morning, my son.” 
We then jogged on together, and in order that I might not be discovered, be put on me a 
monk’s gown. When we arrived at the place where I was taken prisoner I collected 
what proof I could of my innocence, and then proceeded on my way. After I arrived 
at home, I attended a public meeting at the Town Hall, and while in the act of making 
a speech I was arrested by a company of soldiers, who entered unpercieved by me, and 
dragged me to the Coart House to take my trial, (being a portion of the same soldiers 
from whom I had escaped.) I took my trial calmly, and was honourably acquitted, 
the news of which soon reached the outside, where a great number of people were 
collected, which, caused a general shout of applause, the noise of which awakened me, 
and I foupd myself lying snugly in bed, with my watch ticking at my head, and the 
cat purring on my pillow. 

J. MARTIN. 

Nottingham . 


SONNETS TO THE POET CHATTERTON. 


Poor, hapless Chatterton ! I would ’twere mine 
To breathe a brighter halo round thy name; 

Then would I roses with the cypress twine, 

Which genius and pity bid thee claim : 

Thy spirit struggled mightily for fame, 

Fame was the mistress of thy thirsting mind; 

But ah! encouragement — at all times lame, 
Lingered too long in listlessness behind. 

Sorrow and hardship met thee on thy way, 

And gaunt-limb’d hunger in thy face did stare, 

While waspish disappointment sipp’d away 
Thy young heart’s joy, and stung thee with despair, 
And then thy soul resolved to be free 
From earth’s poor glow-worm joys and giant misery! 


Alas! and oh, alas! that it were so, 

That when such gems of genius appear, 
Mankind seem jealous while ye linger here, 

In this low vale of wretchedness and woe; 

That time that saw thee unto earth did show 
A youthful form which held a sage's soul ; 

A mind illumined with bright fancy's glow; 

A daring fit death’s terrors to unroll! 

I often seek, yet seek in vain to see 
The nature of those ills which caused thy woe, 
Which thou didst meet and smile on placidly, 

As if they could not work thy overthrow : 

They were toakeen, poor Chatterton, for thee, 
They wiled thy soul from earth, to taste eternity! 

North Shield #. 


S. SHERIF. 
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THE FORCE OF TRUTH. 

BY GEORGE C\NDELET. 

Whev Johnson had finished his* dictionary he was once asked by a friend* how he 
accomplished so herculean a task. He answered, “ My friend, I never should have 
done had it not been for one little word it contains.” This only tended to,inorease 
curiosity, and, as a following consequence, impelled the friend of Johnson to inquire 
with eagerness what that little word was; upon which Johnson addressed him thu»» 
“ Sir, it was a task ; and many a time when I have been, sinking in hopeless despair 
under the heavy weight of the burthen -*-when I.havg thought and felt the pressure of 
the task, this little word bath inspired me with vigour* and stimulated me to persevere* 
The word I allude to, is 'try/ so you see I have prosecuted the work to something 
like- an issue because I thought I would try.” 

It was an axiom of the ancients, that truth lived in a well. It was not meant that 
truth had taken its abode in that dark cavern of the earth for the purpose 6f concealing 
herself from the world. No, what was meant by this saying of the undents, was, that 
those who were desirous of arriving at truth should dive for her, instead of rooting 
among the gravel and pebbles round the cavern where she resided. She is of such force 
that she contains a sparkling brilliancy equal to the precious etones, and may be easily 
discerned at the bottom of the well. She may be compared to a meridian sun, whose 
dazzling splendour and forcible rays are only overclbuded for a time. It would be as 
rational to command, like Joshua, the sun to stand still, as to say to mind, ‘‘Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.” Dame Partington stopping the efflux*of the Atlantic 
with her mop is philosophy personified, compared with mystery opposing 4 'the force 
of Truth.” Yet, forsooth, some of the distinguished writers of the two past centuries, 
and some of our modem scribes, have vainly attempted to mystify and lessen “the force* 
of Truth” — distinguished writers — aye for the number of books they left behind them, 
not for the amount of wisdom and talent they .contain. Men might a£ wisely attempt 
to fix the colour and brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis, or to determine the degrees .of 
the rainbow’s curve and the arrangement of its tints, by Act of Parliament, as attempt 
to settle the hue and character of public opinion by a legislations! fiat. The history of* 
the world is a series of proofs of the truth of this position. The principles of Socrates 
are revered, although twenty centuries have passed since he suicidically terminated Jim 
existence. He was a martyr, not so much of truth, as the promulgator of opinion* • It 
is almost a joke to speak of an- attempt to suppress those geometrical principles which 
immortalized the name of Euclid, as his elements, and which were collected nearly thrc£ 
centuries before the commencement of the Christian era; and yet, truth is as essentially 
invulnerable and immortal in morals, in every department of physical and psycological 
science, as it is in mathematics. Man can no more destroy it than he can destroy the 
soul of man. Seneca died a martyr, but his morals and precepts will live for ever. 
Copernicus was persecuted for asserting the discoveries he made ; and when he lay 
expiring, the last words he uttered, previous to his exit, were, 44 The world will not 
believe them,” and, bugging them to his bosom, he said they were true. Newton has 
immortalised himself by proving what the former suffered foij asserting. A vdlume of 
corresponding instances might with equal facility, perhaps w ith advantage, be compiled. 
Thought is not within the scope of human volition or power ; it cannot be called into 
existence at our bidding, or c.ushed at our caprice. Opinion is infinitely more 
intangible than the “softest kisses of zephyrs;” then, how absurd— how utterly ridiculous 
to attempt to coerce it. It is not a thing for matter to act upon; it may come in contact 
with opinion and be vanquished in intellectual warfare ; reason may subdue it* but it 
smiles unhurt at every effort of brute force. It may be- reduced to silence, but never 
suppressed. Futile in the extreme must be all attempts to annihilate it. To quiet it 
is like burying seed, it springs up, having germinated’unseen, and brings forth fruit, 
“some an hundred fold.” 

Millions daily exclaim, 44 There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
Perhaps the latter part of the sentence would never have been uttered by human lips if 
the daggers of those who were inimical to the opinions of the prophet of Mecca hjid 
never been drawn. The Roman mythology, invested with artistical beauty, and 
associated with all that superstition could suggest to render it potent, and rivet the 
mind of man in its fetters, crumbled away before the effects of those contemned doctrines 
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which were mildly and peacefully inculcated in a province of the Roman empire by a 
Galilean peasant. Nay, the very eagle of “Imperial Rome" was stricken to the earth 
by the moral effects of the triumphant banner of Jhe cross; that cross which was intended 
to destroy Christianity with the life of its founder. “Crucify him, crucify him!" 
exclaimed the Jews. They did crucify him, and now Judicism is comparatively extinct, 
while the sublime tenets that where to be extinguished on Calvary shed their benign 
radiance on every part of the globe. Opinion is as much an instrument of the pro- 
vidence of the “Parent good Almighty," as is gravitation or any of the laws of the 
material universe. Were it not presumptuous, we should say the great Being, whose 
essence is intelligence is more concerned in the operations of mind than in the orbicular 
motions of the celestial orbs, — that to him a thought which may be immortal — which 
may be fraught with blessings to myriads of human beings — which may lead man from 
“ nature up to nature’s God," — is a matter of greater moment than the convulsions 
which destroy old worlds, or the meteoric conglomerations which become new ones. 
Surely the minds of Thales, Pythagoras, and Newton, exhibit the “finger of God" 
plainer than do the planets on a December eve, in all their majesty, beauty, and splen- 
dour. What a magnificent galaxy do we contemplate in the minds of philosophers and 
poets, from those of ancient Greece down to those of our.own age! What is the whole 
but a sublime cluster of opinions? Men endure oppression, tyranny rides rough-shod 
over them, and they submit; yet, let but an adequate opinion of their wrongs be diffused, 
and they crush the tyrant. Revolutions do not rise from what men suffer, but from 
what they think. Our reform bill was needed, the present cheap method of letter 
conveyance was needed, long before they were conceded. “Coming events cast their 
shadows before." Our present financial change needed regulating years before such a 
feature w*as effected in the character of the Institution. We- have been recklessly 
generous; the rules of the Institution have allowed, inculcated, and encouraged reliance 
and dependence, instead of self-reliance and the ennobling virtue of Independence. My 
good father, who has now passed the zenith of the meridian of life, and taken a few 
strides down the inclined plane that “leads to the valley of the shadow of death," 
observed in his maiden speech upon the subject of self-reliance, twenty-six years ago, 
and which was deliveied within the walls of the sanctuary of an Odd Fellows Lodge-room 
in the Dudley District, “That fev virtues had been more praised by moralists than 
generosity. Philosophers that are poor praise it because they are gainers by its effects, 
and the opulent are seldom known to give anything away ; and amongst the many that 
have enforced the duty of giving, I am surprised there are none to inculcate the ignominy 
of receiving, to show that, by every favour we receive, we in some degree or measure 
forfeit our native freedom, and that a state of continual dependence on the generosity 
of others is a life of gradual debasement. Men should be taught to despise the receiving 
obligations with the same force of reasoning and declamation that they are instructed 
to confer them. If this were so. we might then see every man in society filling up the 
requisite duties of his station with cheerful industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor sullen 
from disappointment. But there are some who, without any share of sensibility, 
receive favour after favour, and still cringe for more; who accept the offer of generosity 
with as little reluctance as the wages of merit; returning thanks for past relief/ and 
contriving petitions indirectly for a fresh allowance. Such, I grant, can suffer no 
debasement from dependence. But before we commence a system of generosity we 
ought to pause, consider, and weigh well the consequences ere it be too late, lest at 
some period in the history of our Institution our legislators will, for the preservation of 
our society, be necessitated to restrict us in the disposal of funds which are collected for 
a specific purpose, viz: sickness, and the decent interment of the dead. If once we 
deviate from this course it must be continued ; if we give to one we must give to another, 
or we lay ourselves open for just complaint. Without doubt we are pursuing a system 
of partiality, a system that is pregnant with the most serious and vital consequences, 
lathe preamble of our rules may be recognized equality; in them may be traced, hrond 
.and luminously, the ennobling virtue of impartiality. We all pav alike, and si ould 
all receive alike; “to render to Csesar the things that are not Cfcsurs," may be 
generous, but it is neither just, equal, nor impartial. It is essentially necessary, before 
we become generous, that we should learn to be just. We see conspicuously emblazoned 
on our emblem plate the figure of a female blindfolded, holding a pair of scales in In » 
hand, balanced by a beam of “truth;" that figure is emblematical of truth, bur more 
Vol. 9 — No. 1— F 
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particularly of justice. Men generally are not sufficiently acquainted with the import 
of the word. It is commonly believed to consist in the performance of those duties to 
which the laws of society can oblige us. This I allow is eometimes the import of the 
word, and in this sense justice is distinguished from equity. But there is a justice still 
more extensive, and which can be shewn to embrace all the virtues united. Justice 
may be defined to be that virtue which impells to give to every person their due and no 
more. In this extended sense of the word it comprehends the practice of every virtue 
which reason prescribes, or men should expect. Our duty to our Maker, to each other, 
and to ourselves, is fully answered if we give them what we owe them. Thus, justice, 
properly speaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their origin in it. ‘The 
qualities (says Dr. Oliver Goldsmith in his Essay on Justice and Generosity) of candour, 
fortitude, charity, and generosity, are not in their own nature virtues, and if ever they 
d«erve the title it is owing only to justice, which impells and directs them; without 
such a moderator candour might become indiscretion, fortidude obstinacy, charity 
improvidence, and generosity mistaken profusion/ ” 

It is certain the period has arrived predicted in the above, when our legislators 
haye been necessitated to restrain us in the disposal of our funds. We need not look 
long for objects upon which to bestow our charity, since such objects are innumerable ; 
but we ought invariably to interrogate ourselves when we are charitably inclined, with 
the questions, are we doing right, or are we doing wrong ? Am 1 acting justly in 
bestowing charity from funds which are not exclusively my own, or am I acting unjustly ? 
We ought to be more careful with the public purse than we are with our own. It is 
this want of care and economy that has led to the establishment of the present restrictive 
principle. It is equally true, although six-and-twenty years have elapsed since the 
remarks in the above were made, yet they involved a principle that has worked its way, 
a system that its author has assiduously endeavoured to inculcate through his career as 
an Odd Fellow. 

It is amusing to sit on a beach and watch the flux of the ocean. Wave after wave 
approaches and recedes; still the tide advances. You put your toe or your finger on 
the last mark of the encroaching element — it rises again and passes its former limit — 
yon feel no force in the water — it would not rub a chalk mark from off your shoe; yet, 
notwithstanding, it would overwhelm you if you did not make way for it, and is, perhaps, 
while you are composedly contemplating it, silently undermining and removing the very 
ground on which yon stand. Such is public opinion — such its growth — and such its 
effects. Whether it be in politics, in morals, or in religion, opinion is a tide — opposition 
but renders it turbulent and diverts its course — it still flows on in despite of all 
impediments. The principle of the financial change in our Order is based on reason, 
and consequently will work its way like time. Prejudice, brought in contact with 
interest, ever has failed, and is sure to fail. * 

Olive Branch Lodge , Hyde District. 


SPIRIT’S SONG. 

’Tis sweet to be a clayless soul ! 

An airy form unseen ! 

To skim in sport from pole to pole, 

Where never flesh has been. 

To ride upon the whirlwind’s back, 

Or on the lightning’s wing,— 

To join the wild and cloudy rack, 

And hear the spirits sing. 

Or when the silver moon is bright. 

To sail from star to star; 

Or wing’d upon a beam of light, 

To brighter worlds afar. 

To dive beneath the sunny Waves — 

Upon a summer’s day, 

To rove in sport through eosal caves, 

And join the dolphins’ play. • 

Victoria Lodge , Warslow. J. SHAW. 
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THE ECCENTRIC FAMILY. 

Who shall unfold the springs of human will, 

The mystic powers which guide to good or 111 ? 

Many, like comets, in thciT course appear, 

Or stars departing from their proper sphere ; 

Some stoop to deeds their fellow. men despise, 

. Yet all are right — at least in their own eyes : 

Whate’cr their follies, still this truth is known, 

Each censures others', and approves his own. 

Anox. 

Ther* are few villages which do not possess some family, or at least some individual 
noted for eccentricity. In the city, or the populous town, each person forms, as it 
were, a component part of it, and in whatever situation he may be placed, he selddrn 
deviates either to the right or left; a common track is marked out for him, and, like a 
horse accustomed to a certain road, he plods on at a regular and even pace, until he 
arrives at his journey's end.’ He must accommodate himself to the wills and maimers 
of others. If he were to indulge in any.extravagant whims or .caprices, he would be 
looked upon as a madman; he would be avoided by the prudent sons of commerce; and 
unless he possessed sufficient resources of his own, he would be deprived of the means 
of subsistence. With one who resides in a village, it is different. Every man who is 
able to rent a few acres of land, sufficient for the support of himself and family, becomes 
his oaru master. He is not obliged to conform to the opinions of a sordid and narrow- 
minded employer; he is not encircled by rows of dull and dark mansions, inhabited by 
prying observers; he looks out with unchecked gaze upon the clear blue sky, the moun- 
tain, the stream, and the valley, and he feels that he is at liberty to act as he thinks 
proper. The wealthy are often absolute oddities, and into whatever absurdities their 
wayward humours may lead them, they are generally looked upon by their poorer 
neighbours as perfect prodigies. The very things, which, in the populous town, would 
draw upon them the sneers of ridicule, in the retired village become objects of astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

1 do not know any family to whom my latter remarks would be more applicable 
than to the Freemans. George, or, as he was commonly called, Dr. Freeman, was the 
eldest of the family. He was the parish clergyman, and a justice of the peace; no 
wonder, therefore, that he considered himself, and was considered by his parishioners, 
a personage of no small consequence. Oue of his propensities was the trick of appro- 
priating to himself, without the consent of the owner, any trifling article which attracted 
his fancy. When on a visit, and anything fixed his attention, he would anxiously wait 
for a favourable opportunity, and the moment he thought himself free from observation, 
it was hastily thrust into his pocket, and the Docter decamped, with his prize. This 
habit, .had he lived in town, would doubtless have been productive of no very agreeable 
consequences to him; but those to whom he was known, generally permitted him to 
indulge it unmolested, as he always took care to present them, in return, with some- 
thing of equal, if not superior value to the article taken. Those who were wishful to 
cultivate his good graces, were accustomed to place trifles in his-way, which they thought 
likely to please his inclination, for the purpose of inducing him to take them ; if they 
succeeded in their design to tempt him, his favour was certain to follow. The Doctor 
was of an amorous temperament, and however derogatory to his sacred profession, he 
was not scrupulous in gratifying his passions. He had married a lady of good family, 
famed for her pride and beauty. Her fondness for costly personal decorations was 
carried to an extreme; and, on a sunny day, it was almost impossible to look upon her, 
so numerous and dazzling were the jewels that gleamed amid her dark tresses, and 
glittered on various parts of her apparel. Neither her beauty nor tbe pains which she 
took to embellish it, were sufficiently powerful to fix tbe affections of her fickle husband, 
and in a short time he became enamoured of a female of a low rank in society, and 
whose charms were far inferior to those of his wife. There is, however, no accounting 
for taste \ to the Doctor she seemed decidedly more beautiful, and he accordingly took 
her under his protection. A house was provided for her at a little distance from his 
own ; so near that it adjoined tbe extremity of his garden, through which he caused a 
path to be formed, which led directly to her dwelling, and by this means he was enabled 
to visit her unobserved* This arrangement so hurt tbs proud spirit of his wife, that 
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she made a determination of the most singular nature. She vowed never to be seen out 
of her room during the life of her husband, and this vow she rigidly kept, never even 
quitting her bed, except for the purpose of having it arranged by her servant. From 
the time that she formed this strange resolution, the Doctor never again beheld her. 
The mansion was divided, a partition being thrown up which separated the suite of 
apartments occupied by herself and domestics from those in which the Doctor and his 
servants resided. Her couch was almost constantly surrounded by curtains of gauze, 
and in this state she received ordinary visitors, so that none but her nearest kindred 
and intimate friends ever beheld her face. Though her husband was debarred from 
looking on her, he was not restricted from conversing with her, and of this privilege he 
availed himself by visiting her daily. On entering her room, he stationed himself at 
the window, with his back to the bed where she reclined, and in this posture he kept up 
a conversation in an unconcerned manner, laughing, joking, or retailing the news of the 
day. It was not in his nature to be long attached to any woman, and the female who 
had been the oocasion of his wife’s rash vow, was, in the course of time, discarded to 
make way for another. The daughter of this second object of bis unlawful passion 
was taken into keeping by his son, who waaalso married. Mother and daughter dwelt 
together, and the father and son were known frequently to be visiting at the house at 
the same time, without interfering with each other’s conduct. The tiling which affected 
the Doctor’s mind in the greatest degree, was the dread of being buried alive. It had 
always been his strong belief that he should be interred ere life was extinct, and it was 
with feelings of horror that he thought of what his situation would. be on awakening 
from his trance, and finding himself without the possibility of procuring relief, unable 
to move, and doomed to perish, either from want of air or starvation, or a combination 
of both causes. So much did these gloomy ideas prey upon his imagination, that he 
actually left a legacy to one of his friends, to be paid on condition that he superintended 
the making of his coffin, and saw that it was capacious enough for him to “turn about 
in.” Accordingly, at his decease, which happened in his seventy -second year, a coffin 
was procured, which, as the Doctor, when living, was full. six feet high, was of such 
enormous length and breadth, that it was a perfect curiosity. His wife survived him 
several years, and on his decease would have left her room, but was prevented by her 
physician from doiug so, as he assured her that, after being so long accustomed to 
breathe the confined air of her chamber, emerging from it into a colder temperature 
might prove fatal. m 

I shall now proceed to notice another, /and still more eccentric member of this 
family. Langton Freeman, George’s brother, was a Baptist minister. He was pen- 
urious in the extreme. He had no settled place of abode, hut to save the expense of 
maintaining an establishment, he was in the habit of visiting all his kindred and friends 
by turns, shifting his quarters whenever he thought himself becoming troublesome, or 
wished for a change of scene. To such an extent did he indulge bis passion for money, 
that though fond of children, and willing to oblige or contribute to their pleasure in 
almost every other particular, the junior branches of the families of some of his relatives 
have been known, merely for the purpose of teasing the old gentleman, to hang round 
his neck, and put in practise every persuasive art they were masters of, in order to 
prevail upon him to bestow on them a coin of the smallest value, without being able to 
awaken his generosity. His clothes were of the most beggarly description, one suit 
being his whole stock. His mode of procuring materials to repair his garments is not 
unworthy of notice. It was usual, at the period in which he lived, (though the practice 
is now fallityg into disuse,) to embroider blankets at their four corners, with ornament* 
in the shapes of wheels or stars, composed of various coloured worsted. Whenever he 
found himself getting out at elbows, or some other part of his dress stood in want of 
reparation, he extracted the worsted from the corners of the blankets on the Bed where 
he slept for the night, and in this way he managed to resist the ravages of time, by 
darning his clothes thickly with the motley coloured threads, so that to strangers, his 
appearance was truly grotesque. In the neighbourhood of Northampton, there was a 
vast quantity of people employed in the preparation of wool, and Langton Freeman, 
has often, in his rambles, been taken for one of that profession in want of employment, 
and when met by any of the trade, he has sometimes been offered relief, as an object 
worthy their charity. This he disdained to accept, and drawing himself u|f, with 
offended dignity, would declare that he was a minister of the gospel, whilst the poor 
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wool-combers looked upon him either as an impudent liar, or some lunatic at large. 
As he was of a cheerful disposition, he was a welcome guest with any of the surrounding 
farmers whom he thought proper to honour with a visit, and seldom any merry-making 
took place without his being present. Like his brother, he was infected with a pro- 
pensity to steal, though he was not generous enough to recompense, in another way, 
the persons whom he robbed. Fortunately his robberies were not carried on to any 
great extent, as he mostly confined Himself to depositing in his pocket a few eggs, or 
sometimes a pound or two of butter. From the indulgence of this vice he was often 
placed in an uncomfortable, though ludicrous dilemma, for though he was not openly 
charged with theft, the rustics, when they discovered any of his swervings from the path 
of honesty, generally. punished him after a method of their own. Of this, one instance 
will suffice. 

It was on the eve of the new year, when the family and servants of a substantial 
farmer assembled together, for the purpose of indulging in those acts of merriment 
usual on the occasion. Mirth had almost attained its height, when in .walked. Langton 
Freeman, and after receiving a hearty welcome, he speedily joined the revellers, his 
presence'by no means damping their hilarity. In the course of the evening he found 
means to slip into the pantry under the plea of obtaining refreshment, but some qf the 
family suspecting his intentions, managed, unobservedly, to^watch his proceedings. 
After casting his glances round the place, as if in doubt what article to choose, he at 
length made choice of two or three pounds of butter, whose freshness was too tempting 
to be resisted. Secreting them in the pockets of his coat, he returned to the festive 
circle, rejoicing in his success, and confident of escaping detection; however, he was 
soon convinced that he had reckoned without his host. The persons who had been the 
spectators of his delinquency communicated the fact to their companions, and a scheme 
was contrived which would at once contribute to their mirth and expose the offender. 
The fire-place was like those belonging to the generality of farm-houses at that period: 
the lower pqri of the chimney projected about a yard into the room, and on each side 
of the fire were stationed benches, a portion of which were directly under the projecting 
part. On these benches the revellers were seated. Old Langton, who occupied one 
of the places at the greatest distance from the fire, was induced to change -his situation 
and approach somewhat nearer, by the person who sat next him complaining that he 
was too much heated. Again was his politeness put to the test, and again did he 
approach towards the fire, on the same complaint being made by the person who sat 
nearest him. The next who w’ished for a change of situation was a young maiden, ancf 
as Langton, though he died a bachelor, was rather partial to the fair sex, he could not 
fora moment think of refusing her; but the girl was seated next her lover, and as 
parting them was entirely out of the question, both moved together, and the poor 
minister was thrust still nearer the blazing fuel. Thus they went on, until he was fixed 
at only a few inches from the fire, which now seemed to burn fiercer than ever. It was 
of no use that he, in his turn, began to complain; all seemed either not to hear him, or 
to he too much engaged with other things to pay any attention to him. In vain did he 
apply his handkerchief to his face to wipe the copious perspiration that streamed from 
it; in vain did he reiterate his complaints — there he was, and there they appeared 
determined he should continue. The crisis of his distress -was not yet come. He had 
not long occupied his oppressive situation, before the butter, which was secreted in his 
coat-pockets, became melted by the excessive heat, and penetrating its place of con- 
cealment, drop after drop trickled down his garments, and fell to the floor in quick 
succession; and now a loud and general burst of laughter completed the minister’s 
confusion, and proclaimed that he was detected. The heat and disgrace had wrought 
his feelings to the highest pitch of agony, and bearing down all opposition, he forced 
his way through the laughing rustics, rushed from the house, and was never again seen 
in its vicinity. 

Though avarice restricted his bounty during life, there were several bequests found 
in his will which showed that he had neither forgotten nor proved ungrateful to those 
who had done him services. Amongst other trifling legacies, there was a guinea 
bequeathed to a poor old woman, who, when he was one day oppressed with heat and 
fatigue, had kindly invited him into her dwelling, and regaled him with some coarse 
bread and small beer. Like his brother, he entertained the belief that, previous to his 
real decease, he should suffer a seeming death ; t q obviate, therefore, the disaster of being 
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buried alive, he came to the determination of not being interred at all. He was the 
owner of a small garden in Welford, a village some miles distant from Northampton. 
In this garden he caused to be erected a neat Uttle summer-house, and it was there that 
he willed his body should be deposited when life appeared to be extinct. So confident 
was he of animation returning, after an apparent death, that he directed himself to be 
laid in a bed there, as though merely reposing in ordinary sleep. a His wearing apparel 
he requested might be bung up in the room, and his hat, and even walking-stick, placed 
ready for use. He anticipated rising so refreshed from his slumber, that he should be 
able, on the instant, to quit the place, and. walk out, as had been his custom. He, 
accordingly, wished that all things required for the purpose might be ready, and that 
no unnecessary trouble might be requisite to find them. As he had directed, so at his 
decease it was done, and old Langton Freeman lay for several years in his pleasant 
habitation, without showing the least signs of returning animation. It was concluded 
by all that he had been mistaken in his calculation, and that life had positively left his 
mortal tenement for ever, when some honest cottagers, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
were one night astonished by. the appearance of a Light in the summer-house. Impressed 
with the idea that the old man in reality lived again, they hastened to the spot, and were 
still rapre astonished to find him sitting up in bed with a lighted candle in his hand, and 
a pipe in his mouth, l^was discovered that some unfeeling Wags had broken into the 
place, and committed this gross outrage. Had it not been for the timely arrival of the 
cottagers, the corpse, together with the building, would, without doubt, have been 
speedily consumed. Since that time, though Langton Freeman still retains his station, 
the windows of the sumiqer-house have been closed up, and it is now completely overgrown, 
with the ivy and the honeysuckle. 
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A BALLAD. 

BY C. B. GREATREX. JUNR. 

• 

Hb kia&d the lady on the brow, 

His steed was at the gate ; 

Farewell! he cried, I wander, now, 

A bird without mate ; 

He raised his bonnet as he spoke, 

One long, long glance he threw, 

A murmur from the damsel broke — 

She vowed she would be true. 

He wandered far, o'er many a land 

Beyond the rolling sea ; • 

And still he saw her fair white hand 
Wave like a snow-clad tree. 

Though ladies often smiled on him 
No other love he knew, 

For ah ! their smiles to her’s were dim 
Who vowed she would bfe true ! . 

Full many a night lje sighed away 
Upon the battle field; 

Upon the plain his length he'd lay, 

His head upon his shield, 

And think of her whose falling tears 
Were like the silver dew, 

Whose eyes were like the gleam of spears, 

Who vowed she would be true. 
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•And now the Christian warriors pressed 
• To meet the infidel, 

And many a haught and turhaned crest 
Beneath his faulchion fell ; 

And though thrice hemmed in by the foe 
He fought his passage through ; 

This nenred his arm at every blow — 

She vowed she would be true. 

They thrust him in a dungeon deep 
Where daylight never came, 

But still he smiled, for in his sleep 
An angel breathed her name. 

The sky with clouds was overcast, 

But still one break of blue, 

Was seen to cheer him to the last — 

She vowed she would be true. 

One night he burst his bonds and fled, 

A boat was in the bay ; 

I must be gone, he laughed and said, 

And steered his barque away. 

The sail unfurled, she danced along 
•Die billows bright and blue, 

With this the burden of his song — 

She vowed she w6uld be true. 

He winged his flight to that dear land 
H e loved the best of all, 

And moored his barque upon the strand 
And leapt the cottage wall; 

And as a wandering minstrel clad 
To meet his love he flew, 

And sung a ditty soft and sad 
To see if she were true. 

He struck the chords — in holy land 
All on the bloody plain. 

He saw this lady’s lover stand 
Among a heap of slain; 

He saw the fatal fanlchion swung 
That clove his hehp in two, 

Her name was still upon his tongue 
Who vowed she would be true. 

The lady’s tears began to flow — 

“ Since be in battle died, * 

To that far country I will go 
And lay me by his side.” 

The knight soon doffed the weed he wore 
His arms around her threw,* 

Sweet one, he cried, 1 roam no more, 

I know that thou are true. 
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BY JOHN HEWITT. 

Edward Lambert and Agnes Weyland were lovers. Prom infancy they had lived 
together. In childhood, in youth, in manhood, arid womanhood, they communed with 
each other. They were in humble circumstances, but they loved without the thought of 
riches,* or the hope of honour. It were needless to trace the progress of their affection. 

Agnes Weyland loved Edward Lambert with all the fondness and devoted ness of woman. 

That love was more than re-echoecf. Years passed on. The blush of mature age man- 
tled on the cheek of the lover. He wished to sanctify his hopes by the rites of marriage. 

The maiden gave a timid though glad consent. Yet, ere they became united, it was 
requiste that their resources should equal their wants. In the hutnble situation of a 
warehouse clerk, Edward Lambert could not more than realize sufficient for his own 
decent existence. Long and deeply he pondered on his present means and future 
prospects. He had gained the respect of his employer. His Jiopes were sanguine, and 
a certainty wa$ afforded him that in a little year he would be enabled to maintain in 
honour a loving wife. Yet the impatience or madness of strong affection could not 
permit him to linger on in the agony of hope deferred for twelve long months. He wished 
to call Agnes Weyland his own. Blame not the maiden if she fondly, rashly, acceded 
to all her lover’s wishes. 

Two months passed on and beheld Edward Lambert a changed man. In the 
whirlwind of passion hefiad forgottenhis social obligations. Impelled by the recklessness 
of his affection, he had,, in the hope of providing for the coming hour, forged a bill, to 
the small amount of twenty pounds. With this sum he provided all things necessary for 
his nuptials. The parents of Agnes Weyland, when they beheld his seeming affluence, 
consented to their daughter’s union. They had objected to the solemnization of the 
marriage on account of the poverty of Edward Lambert. The objection was now removed. 

A day was fixed for the nuptials, and the lover, in an agony of impatience, waited for 
the happy morn. 

Who so supremely blest as Agnes Weyland, as she beheld him whom, in a few short j 
hours, she should call her husband? Who more happy th{m Edward Lambert, as he 
gazed on those beauties speedily destined to bless his coming years ? The cup of enjoy- 
ment was djished from their lips. The forgery of the bill was discovered. Edward 
Lambert was incarcerated in prison, and the intended bride beheld in her lover an 
arraigned felon. Feeble were words in expressing the feelings of their hearts. Stricken, 
as it were, unto death, Agnes Weyland pined away. She lived but as a memento of her 
ruined hopes, and withering existence. In the day. of trial Edward 'Lambert was 
pronounced guilty, and condemned to die. The strong efforts of his employer, and his j 
various friends, saved him from the scaffold. He was respited, and his sentence commuted 
to a fourteen years transportation to New South Wales. 

Ere he passed from England, a branded and convicted felon, Edward Lambert had 
an interview with Agnes Weyland. He spoke of his once bright hopes — of his present 
degradation. He contrasted his wasted frame with its former freshness and vigour. 

The blooming cheek of other days was now frightfully pale. The loud, joyous voice of 
happy years was weak and feeble. The clustering ringlets of auburn hair had been 
reduced by misery to a dingy grey ; and the heart that was once the fountain of 
happiness, now agonized in tears of blood. “ I am changed, Agnes,” he murmured, 

* ‘and for the love of thee. Cursed be the hour that fraught with evil beheld me commit 
the crime for which I am doomed. Yet for fhee, for thee, dearest! was the deed done; 
and not for my own degradation, but for thy wretchedness, do I feel the pang of utWr 
miseiy.” The maiden listened to his words of anguish. Was her cheek pale, or her 
eye dim, as she hearkened to her lover’s words? No! she felt within herthe strength of 
her woman’s love ! the words of strong affection, even in the hour of infamy, were repeated. 

Never to be renewed the vows of eternal faithfulness were plighted. Deep ami even 
terrible emotions convulsed the lovers as they exchanged a last embrace. They parted; 
but Agnes Weyland had sworn by the pale cheek, the bleeding heart, and wasted form 
of her lover, to live for him, and him only, during the lapse of fifteen years. In the 
hope of d meeting, a happy meeting on earth, they parted; and Edward Lambert, the 
connoted felon, was transported to New South Wales. 
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Three years passed onwards. The father of Agnes Weyland, by tha death of a 
distant relative, became possessed of a large, nny, princely fortune. He forsook his 
former friends and connexions. His ample patrimony commanded the attention and 
seeming respect of the wealthy and the high-born. And Agnes Weyland! she was 
changed in outward appearance though not in inward thought. A splendid equipage — 
a train of servants— the adulation of the sordid, and the flattery of the needy, greeted 
the sole daughter — the heiress of the wealthy race of Weyland. In her early years she 
was beautiful. Twenty three summers had shed their influence on her existence, and 
in the pride of womanhood she was one of the fairest of earth’s daughters. In the hope, 
the fond hope, of again greeting Edward Lambert, she lived and breathed. But in the 
glitter of opulence her father forgot, or abhorred the distant felon. He proudly deemed 
his daughter might wed one of the noble of the land, and that the once humble house 
of Weylaqd now eould rank equal in riches, nay, equal in alliance, with one of the 
aristocracy of England. 

His hopes were not disappointed. A needy heir of a once mighty and still proudly 
titled house, beheld and coveted the beauteous Agnes Weyland. Not for her form alone, 
though she was indeed beautiful, did Lord Albert seek the hand of the felon’s plighted 
bride. His father was involved in difficulties. The ancient estates of their noble house 
were in danger of passiug away. A marriage with a wealthy heiress could alone redeem 
their sinking fortunes; and Agnes Weyland was selected as the honoured choice of the 
heir of Androssan. With all the blandishments of a high-born and refined lover, Lord 
Albert prosecuted his suit. Agnes Weyland listeued to his words, but her thoughts 
were with Edward Lambert, the transported felon. Vainly on her ear fell the accents 
of adulation. Though her attire was princely, and her nod commanded the luxuries of 
a palace, yet her spirit was with the days of old, when she wandered in affection and 
joy, over hill and by murmuring stream, with him whom she dearly, madly loved. 

Her father exulted in the addresses of the heir to an earldom. He commanded 
his daughter to wed Lord Albert, or receive Iris curse. The maiden spoke of her 
plighted faith to Edward Lambert. Withering, withering denunciations of scorn and 
abhorrence towards the felon proceeded from the father’s lips. He denounced his child 
a9 the associate of infamy if she still cher ished the remembrance of the sentenced forger. 
His wrath was terrible, and his denunciations fell on his daughter's ear like streaks of 
fire. But Bhe firmly, desparingly refused to wed Lord Albert, for her heart was over 
the waters! It were needless to detail the oppression, the stratagems, and the falsehoods 
used to induce Agnes Weyland to wed the heir of Androssan. She at length consented. 
The day of their nuptials arrived, and with a splendid retinue in gorgeous attire, and 
accompanied by the fair and the noble, the once humble Agnes Weyland proceeded to 
the church to become the bride of one of the proudest and noblest of England’s sons. 

Not in joy did Agnes Weyland enter the church. There was a wildness in her eye, 
a strange vagueness in her features, that spoke of a broken heart and a wandering hrain. 
She had indeed consented to wed Lord Albert; but reason had been bhaken, and sensation 
almost destroyed by grief and persecution, ere she agreed to betray the faith she pledged 
to Edward Lambert in his hour of misery and guilt. In pride, in manly gracefulness 
and beauty, the heir of Androssan entered the sacred edifice in which his marriage must 
be solemnized. He loved not Agnes Weyland. His name — his honour alike forbade 
that he should wed the daughter of the once humble mau who was shortly to call him 
son. But poverty and impending ruin imperiously demanded the accomplishment of 
the deed, and Lord Albert bowed to the dictates of stern necessity. 

The party were seated in the church vestry. The marriage of Lord Albert and 
Agnes Weyland was registered ere they proceeded to the altar. Nor sigh nor exclamation 
proceeded from the lips of the bride as she beheld her destined lord sign the marriage 
contract. She was called upon to inscribe her consent to the union. A fearful emotion 
for an instant convulsed her features, as her father led her to the book in which she 
must acknowledge her marriage with Lord Albert. That emotion pamed away. A gaze 
of vacancy — an (expression of mental imbecility succeeded. She seized the pen, and 
where the rignature of Agnes Weyland should have appeared, she wrote the dearly 
remembered name of Edward Lambert. That name was obliterated by the officiousnets 
of b ?r father, and Agnea Weyland inscribed under his directions the necessary signature. 
The party proceeded to the altar. Before the minister of heaven Agnes Weyland 
■ stoc 1 in splendour — in the seeming realization of the proudest hopes of a female heart. 
Vol. 9— No. 1 — G. 
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But her cheek was "pate, save where one bright red spot proclaimed a deceased frame or 
a wandering imagination. Her brow was frightfully contracted, and a tremulous motion 
shook her frame. The minister commenced the marriage ceremony. When he solemnly 
exhorted the party assembled to state if they knew cause or impediment sufficient to 
forbid the nuptial's, a low half- sup pressed cry burst from the lips of the bride. The 
marriage guests stood aghast ; but the eye of her father rested on Agnes Weyland. 
A plausible excuse for the conduct of the bride was offered in the agitation she must 
feel in her situation. The ceremony proceeded. When the bridegroom was asked if 
he would take Agnes Weyland to his wedded wife, a slight emotion of wounded pride 
passed over the features of the heir of Androssan. He answered in the affirmative. 
But Agnes Weyland. Nor mark of recognition, nor glauce of approval she gave, when 
the priest demanded if she would take Lord Albert to be her wedded husband. The 
hand of her father touched her shoulder. Mechanically she bowed her head, and to the 
assembly seemed acquiescent to the marriage. The priest demanded who gave the bride 
to her future husband. With a thrill of gratified pride and sordid exultation, the father 
of Agnes Weyland placed her hand in that of Lord Albert. The bridegroom started as 
her Angers touched his. Hei hand was cold as death. Not the warm, consenting, 
though timid pressure of the hand of a fond and happy woman greeted the heir of 
Androssan. Chill was the blood of Agnes Weyland, and the bridegroom paused. He 
gazed upon the woman whom be was about to greet as his titled — his honoured wife. 
A fearful change had passed over her beauteous features. Her lips were pale and con- 
tracted as if in utter agony. Her eyes gleamed with an almost unearthly lustre. The 
bright spot had faded from her cheeks, and it was wrinkled as if age had suddenly over- 
taken her. W T ell, indeed, might Agnes W r eyland be changed. In this her hour of 
utter misery, her distempered imagination conjured up the form of Edward Lambert. 
She beheld his withered features, such as they appeared on the day she plighted her 
faith to the unhappy felon. But the vision departed. A brief interchange of words 
took place between Cord Albert and the father of Agnes Weyland. The cloud passed 
away from the brow of the bridegroom, as the father of the bride spoke of his daughter’s 
maiden hopes and sensations. The marriage rites were carried on. With a loud voice 
Lord Albert repeated the necessary words. No sound proceeded from the lips of Agnes 
Weyland as the priest recited to her that portion of the ceremony she should repeat. 
She mechanically bowed her head. This was allowed as a full answer to the duties the 
marriage rites enjoined. The priest demanded from Lord Albert the wedding ring. 
He directed the bridegroom to place it on the Anger of the bride. Oh ! who can describe 
the feelings of Agnes Weyland as the ceremony proceeded, which severed the faith she 
plighted to Edward Lambert. Her brain, before disordered, now maddened. Not in 
maiden bashfulness did her cheek wax pale — not with the suppressed joy Of a gratiAed 
woman was her lip contracted. Ah, no! feelings of the past — of the happy, happy 
days of her early love — of the hope she once cherished of the return of her convicted 
lover, rose strong within her. She felt she was indeed wretched. The last look of 
agony with which Edward Lambert gazed upon her as they parted in the felon’s dungeon, 
fearfully haunted her. She had lived but for his return, and now she was wedding 
another 1 Strong are the emotions of woman’s heart; and Agnes Weyland loved— 
indeed loved the absent Edward Lambert. Again her imagination conjured up the form 
of her lover. Again in anguish he seemed to stand before her. She — the now rich 
heiress of Weyland, was becoming the bride of one of England’s nobles. The thoughts 
of other years — the faith which in the madness of her affection she plighted to Edward 
Lambert, all — all had perished. Such seemed to Agnes Weyland the words of her 
lover. She gazed wildly upon Lord Albert: she loathed — aye, loathed the proud heir 
of Androssan. She gazed on her father, but no longer could his frown awe her troubled 
spirit. As the ring was placed by Lord Albert on her Anger, a rushing sound was in 
her ears. The church and its inmates assumed, in her eyes, a blood-red hue. A 
Struggle, as if her form was rending asunder, for a moment convulsed her, and uttering 
a fearful cry, she fell dead at the foot of the altar. 

Years passed on, and a wretched, care-worn man, visited the tomb of Agnes 
Weyland. He learned that at the moment she wedded Lord Albert, now one of ths 
mightiest of the land, she felt dead at the foot of the altar. He was told she died for 
the love she bore a convicted forger. He passed away. The close of a December day 
arrived — a winter night succeeded — it passed away, and on the morn Edward Lambert 
was found dead on the grave of Agnes Weyland. 
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HANS EULER. % 

BY J. G. SEIDL. 

(Prom the German.) 

Martha, some stranger knocks without, go, ope’ the outer door, 

Some pilgrim seeks this dreary night to share our simple store. 
“Welcome! thou gallant warrior, lay by thy helm and sword, 

Our bread is white, our wiue is bright, draw near our homely board.” 

“ I ask not for thy sparkling wine, seek pot thy proffer’d food, 

But if thou be’st Hans Euler called, I seek thy heart’s best blood; 

For know — that I a brother had, a brother dear to me, 

That brother hast thou slain, and 1 am sworn thine enemy. 

As gasping on the ground he lay, I made to him a vow 
Sooner or later to revenge his death, — behold me now!” 

“ ’Tis true that in a goodly cause I did thy brother slay, — 

Thou wilt revenge him, — be it so — thy summons I 6bey. 

Yet in this house I will not fight, hemm'd in by wall and door. 

But on my country’s open breast, where pft’ I’ve fought before. 

Martha — my sword — thou know’st the one which struck the fatal blow, 
The Tyrol still will shelter thee should fortune bless my foe.” 

Together with a lusty step they climb the mountain high, 

The fair morn ope’s her golden gates, and night’s dark shadows fly; 

The sturdy stranger walks behind, stout Hans before him strides. 

The bright sun gilds the mountain’s top, the night’s dew clothes the sides. 

Now on the high and giddy brow the two together stand, 

Around in morning's glory clad, wide spreadis their fatherland; 

Swift roll the fleecy mists away, deep in the vales around 
The goatherd’s humble cots are seen, the deer affrighted bound. 

High upward rise the rocky tops, below lies many a cave, 

The air of freedom floats above, around the forests wave; 

Unseen, yet felt, in every cot, in sweet contentment blest, 

Throbs the proud pulse of liberty, heaves high the freeman’s breast, 

From high they gaze upon the scene, the stranger drops his band, 

But Hans admiring points below, where lies his fatherland; 

“For this,” he said, “I still have fought, for this thy brother bled, 

He foully sought his country’s fall, for this I struck him dead.” 

The haughty stranger looks around, then turns he to his foe, 

Vainly to raise his sword he tries, his nerveless arm sinks low. 

“ Pardon my fault, and give thy hand, here let our quarrel end, 

I own thy cause was just,” he cried, “be thou my constant friend.”* 

A. E. T. 


* The person slain by Hans was one of many T>rolese, who fought in the French ranks against 
the independence of his country. 
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[We hpve often been solicited by our friends to set apart some of our pages to 
brief selections, and we take the opportunity, afforded us by the commencement of a 
new volume, to comply with their wishes. We have no doubt that the plan we have 
adopted will be agreeable to the majority of our readers, and the more especially to those 
who have only leisure to read at brief intervals. There are a vast number of short 
passages and paragraphs scattered over works of the past and present time which con- 
tain much that is valuable and interesting, and which can only be available to u,s by the 
course we have now taken. We shall, in each number of the Magazine, therefore, 
devote Several pages under the above title to selections, and shall so endeavour to blend 
the lights and shades, the pleasant and the useful, as to suit the tastes of all. — Ed.] 


Bookmaking. — He who runs his eye down the advertising columns of The Timm 
will see the impossibility of reading all the books that are published. It has been 
calculated that if twelve men were employed for twenty-four hours a day, allowing 
neither for sleep nor meals, in reading at the rate of ninety words per minute, they 
would barely keep up with the volumes published in London alone: in this, tracts and 
sermons are included; but if magazines, reviews, and newspapers were added to the task, 
it would require upwards of forty men. Jf twelve hours per diem were employed, then 
eighty men would be required; and as he is a hard student who reads more than eight 
hours per day, so 120 men could barely finish the Herculean labour; but as the average 
amouptof time spent in reading, even among the educated classes, seldom exceeds one 
hour per day, each person peruses one nine -hundred -and-sixtieth part of the published 
mass; that is to say, for one book, chapter, or page that he reads, he leaves 950 unread. 
But of this mass two-thirds, at the least, are avowedly written solely for the relaxation 
of the mind — books of mere amusement ; and of those who read it will be a small 
average to say, that two-thirds read for amusement. One-sixth then is the amount i f 
solid information obtained, so that the average quantum of benefit derived by each reader 
from the enormous number of printed sheets, may be expressed by the fraction 1-5760; 
or, in other words, to give the Sum in a tangible form, let us reduce it to proportion, 
and it will stand thus : — 

5760 : 1 : :: (the books published) : (the benefit conferred.) 

Again, by the suppressing any book at random when just about to be published, it would 
follow that there are 5,760 chances to one against any good being lost by the non- 
appearance of the book. But there is at least an equal chance, that if the author had 
not been writing the book in question, he would have been more profitably (that is, to 
himself) employed: so that there are 2,880 chances .to one in favour of the not writing 
any book (taken on the average of books) over the writing it. The proportion of books 
which pay for the expenses of printing and publishing is small; of those which leave 
profit, very small; of those which read* a second edition, not one in 1840; of those 
which pass through more than two, not one in many thousands .— Foreign and Colonial 
Review . 

Statistics of Longevity. — The following details are extracted from a curious 
book by M. Lejoncourt, recently published, and entitled "Lea Centcnaires,. Aneiens et 
Moderns: — There have died in England, in the course of the last century, 49 persons 
who have reached from 130 to 180 years of tfge. Of these, seven reached 134 years, 
four 138, two 146, four 155, one 159, one 168, one 169, undone 175. The official 
returns of Russia show that there were in that empire in 1814, seven persons aged 
upwards of 125 years, and one who had passed 160. In 1835, a man died there aged 
135 years, and in 1838 there died 1238 persons who had passed 100, of whom 125 were 
upwards of 120, 111 were from 121 to 125, three from 126 to 130, five from 131 to 
140, one was 145, three were from 150 to 155, one was 160, and one 165. In France 
we do not live so long, yet the following instances of longevity are worthy of notice. 
In 1*7 1 0, a peasant named Jean Mazard died at Dun-le-Roi, in Berry, aged upwards of 
110. This man preserved his senses to the last, and was married ten times. The last 
time he entered into the marriage state he was 99 years of age, and the bride 18, who 
two years afterwards made him a father. A cure of Lisieux, named Desroches, died in 
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1712, aged 113. He celebrated mass a few days before his death, and resided 91 years 
in the parish. In the same year died Jacques Thevenot, a labourer at Chateau -Vilain, 
aged' 114, marripd three times, and the father of 39 children; and an officer named 
B&ltrade" buried at St. Germain, aged 115, leaving seventeen children, the eldest 74, 
and the youngest 12. In 17 1 8, an apothecary named Le Baupin, died at Chateaubriand, 
107 years old. He was married twice, and was upwards of 80 when he contracted the 
second marriage. He was the father of 32 children, 16 by each Wife; and he was 103 
years old when his wife was delivered of two fine boys, who died upwards of 90 years 
later. In 174HLied at Lourdes, M. Nason de Vige, 118 years old. He was passion- 
ately fond of shooting, and had good sport not long before his death. He was upwards 
of 100 when he married. In 1757, a farmer of Bar, near Tulle, named Nouthac, died 
at the age of 115; he never had a day’s sickness, was married three times, was 92 when 
he entered the state of wedlock the second time, by which union he had several children, 
and was 102 when he was married the third time. — Galignani ’t Messenger. 

Early Traue of Bristol with Iceland. — In a note preserved by his son in 
his father’s biography, Columbus mentions that he visited the island of Tile in February, 
1477. He says that its southern part is situated in 73° N. lat. and not in 63°, as had 
been said by others; that it lies much more to the westward than the first meridian of 
Ptolemy; that it is as large as England, and that the English, particularly^ t hone from 
Jirtetol, trade there; that the sea was not frozen when be was there, and that the tide 
rises and falls twenty-six fathoms; Finally, he says that this is the true Tile which 
Ptolemy mentions, but which the moderns call Frisland. Though the situation above 
mentioned does not at all correspond with that assigned by the Zeni to Frisland, £urla 
Still supposes it to be that Island, particularly on account of the trade with England, 
which, he says, we know was carried on from Frisland; whereas we know nothing of 
the kind with regard to Iceland. The truth is exactly the reverse. In the first volume 
of Hackluyt there is an old poem, entitled “The True Process of the Libtie of English 
Policie, exhorting all England to keepe the Sea Environ.” It states the relations of 
different countries,. as well as the objects of their cpmmetce, and goes on to say (p.201), — 

“Of Island to write ia little nede, 

Save of stock-flsh; yet, forsooth, in deed 
Out of Bristowe, and costes many one. 

Men have practised by needle and by stone, 

TUider wardes within a little while 
Within twelue yeere, and without perill 
Gone and come, as men were wont of old. 

Of Scarborough unto the costea cold.” 

This poem was written about the middle of the 15th century. In his preface, written 
in 1598, Hackluyt states, that from his book may be learned the most extraordinary 
facts; and, among others, that Bristol once carried on a trade with Norway and Ireland 
— a proof that at the time he wrote such trade no longer existed. It is easy to see here, 
that Ireland is a misprint for Iceland, since we cannot conceive that a trade between 
Bristol and Ireland could ever be looked upon as anything very extraoi dinary. — From 
a paper in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society . 

Pronouncing Dictionaries. — It is a curious fact that there is no English 
pronouncing dictionary compiled by an Englishman. Stephen Jones was a Welchman, 
Sheridau was an Irishman, and Walker was a Scotchman. 

Verbal Criticism. — There is an incident in the life of Jefferson strikingly 
illustrative of Franklin’s character. During the debate on Jefferson’s celebrated State 
paper — the declaration of American independence— Franklin, observing that his friend 
writhed a little under the acrimonious verbal criticisms, told him the following anecdote : 

— When he was a young man (he said) a friend of his, wlto was about to set up business 
for himself as a hatter, consulted his acquaintances on the important subject of his 
signboard. The one he had proposed for himself was this — “John Thomson, hatter, 
Makes and sells hats for ready money” — with the sign of a hat. The first friend whose 
advice he asked, suggested that the word hatter was superfluous, to which he readily 
agreeing, it was struck out. The next remarked that it was unnecessary to mention 
that he required ready money for his hats, few persons wishing credit for an article of • 
no more cost than a hat; or, if they did, he might sometimes find it advisable to give it. 
These words were accordingly omitted, and the sign then stood — “John Thomson 
makefe and Bella hats.” A third friend, whose advice was sought, observed that when a 
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man looked to buy a hat, he did not care who made it, on which two more words were 
struck out. On showing another the sign abridged to “ John Thomson sells hats,” ho 
exclaimed, 41 Why, who the devil will expect you to give them away!" upon which 
cogent criticism two more words were expunged, and nothing- of the original sign 
remained but “ John Thomson/' and a painted hat. 

The Title of Esquire. — Real Esquires are of seven sorts: — 1. Esquires of the 
king's body, whose number is limited to four. 2. The eldest sons of knights, and their 
eldest sons born during their lifetime. It would seem that, in the da^of ancient war- 
fare, the knight often took his eldest son into the wars for the purposj^f giving him a 
practical military education, employing him meanwhile as bis esquire. 3. The eldest 
sons of the younger sons of peers of the realm. 4. Such as the king invests with the 
collar of SS, including the kings of arms, heralds, &c. The dignity of esquire was 
conferred by Henry IV., and his successors, by the investiture of the collar and the gift 
of a pair of silver spurs. Gower the poet was such an esquire by creation. 5. Esquires 
to the knights of the Bath, /or life, and their eldest sons. 6. Sheriffs of counties, for 
l\fe, coroners and justices of the peace, and gentlemen of the royal household, while 
they continue in their respective offices. 7. Barristers-at-law, doctors of divinity, law, 
and medicine, mayors of towns, and some others, are said to be of scutarial dignity, but 
not actual esquires. Supposing this enumeration to comprise all who are entitled to 
esquireship, it will be evident that thousands of persons styled esquires are not so in 
reality. It is a prevailing error that persons possessed of .£300 a year in land are 
esquires, but an estate of j£50,000 would not confer the dignity. Nothing but one or 
other of the conditions above mentioned is sufficient. — Curiosities of Heraldry . 

The Education of Husbands. — How suggestive is the new year of bills — and 
bills of housekeeping. It is fearful to reflect how many persons rush into matrimony, 
totally unprepared for the awful change that awaits them. A man may take a'wife at 
£wenty-one, before he knows the difference between a chip and a Leghorn ! We would 
no more grant a marriage license to anybody simply because he is of age, than a license, 
on that ground only, to practise as an apothecary. He that would be a husband should 
undergo a training, physical and moral. He should be examined thus: — Can you read 
or write amidst the yells of a nursery? Can you wait any given time for breakfast? 
Can you maintain your serenity on a washing day? Can you cut your old friends? 
Can you stand being contradicted in the face of all reason ? Can you keep your temper 
when you are not listened to ? Can you do what you are told without being told why ? 
In a word, young sir, have you the patience of Job? If you can lay your hand upon 
your heart and answer “Yes,” take your license and marry — not else. — Punch. 

Burial Places of British Poets. — Shakspere, as every one knows, was buried 
in the chancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a monument to his memory; 
Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. Giles’s, in the Fields; Marlowe in the churchyard 
of St. Paul's, Deptford ; Fletcher and Massinger in the churchyard of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark; Dr. Donne in Old St. Pauls; Edmund Waller in Beaconsfleld churchyard; 
Milton in the churchyard of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; Butler in the churchyard of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden; Otway, no one knows where; Gaith in the church at Harrow; 
Pope in the church at Twickenham ; Swift in St. Patrick's, Dublin ; Savage in the 
churchyard of St. Peter’s, Bristol: Parnell jit Chester, where he died on his way to 
Dublin; Dr. Young at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; 
Thompson in the churchyard at Richmond, in Surrey; Collins in St. Andrew’s church, 
Chichester; Gray in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogeis, where he conceived his “Elegy;" 
Goldsmith in the churchyard of the Temple Church; Falconer at sea, “all ocean for his 
grave;’’ Churchill in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, Dover; Cowper in the church A 
Dereham ; Chatterton in a churchyard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn; 
Burns in St. Michael’s churchyard, at Dumfries; Byron in the church at Hucknall, near 
Newstead; Crabbe at Trowbridge; Coleridge in the church at Highgate; .Sir Walter 
Scott in Dry burgh Abbey ; Southey in Crossthwaite Church, near Keswick; Shelley, 
“beneath one of the antique weed-grown towers surrounding ancient Rome;’’ Keats 
beside him, “under the pyramid, which is the tomb of Cesitus;" and Thomas Campbell 
a in Poet's Comer, in Westminster Abbey. — Athenceum . 

Printing. — Such is the extraordinary degree of perfection to which the printing 
department of the leading journal {The Times) is carried, that a column of the ordinary 
type can he set up, read , and corrected in less than eight minutes, the average number 
of compositors being about one hundred and twelve, incoming night and day hands. 
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After-Dinner Oratory. — Who has not known a pleasant party utterly done 
for — every element of its pleasantness extinguished — by the demon of speechmaking 
throwing its wet blanket over it. The interesting conversation — the smartly maintained 
argument — the quick repartee — the good humoured badinage — all paralyzed in a 
moment by some unhappy speech maker, who rises from his chair like a ghost through 
a trap-door, and, in an unfaltering, stolid voice, asks permission to propose a toast. It 
is granted, of course. You know that all is over — the blow has been struck — enjoyment 
is lying sprawling under the table, dying or dead. You may as well take your hat and 
go home immediately in the rain — you know what will follow. You know that the 
wretch is going to propose youc host’s health — you know all that a creature of the kind 
says — he is always sure the toast he is about to give requires no Comment — that its 
object requires uo eulogium from him to make them all do that toast due honour. They 
all know their friend — their excellent, valued friend — and that as surely as he is known, 
lie is esteemed — that they all can and do appreciate those many excellent qualities which 
have so generally endeared him, either as a husband, a father, or a friend. Knowing 
this, and feeling this, he did not believe himself called upon to, &c. &c. All the 
commonplace cant of compliment is duly gone through: and the deuce of it is the matter 
don’t end here. The toastee (there is no law against coining words as against coining 
half-crowns) is in duty bound to return thanks; which he performs by disclaiming 
seriatim all the flattery lavished upon him, and too often winding up by plastering it 
more upon another; who in his turn repeats the interesting operation. And so it goes 
round. The mania is as catching as the small-pox. Everybody proposes everybody’s 
health. It would be an insult given to leave out anybody,— received, to be left out by 
everybody. Conversation, amusing or instructive, gives place to a rapid round of 
compliments, neither instructive, nor amusing, nor sincere. You no more mean what 
you say, when you make an ordinary buttering after-dinner speech, than you do what 
you write, when you finish a letter with “ your most obedient servant,” and address 
it to a fellow whom you mean to kick the first time you can catch him. — New Monthly 
Magazine. 

Night the Best Time for Study. — All persons of a highly-wrought and imagi- 
native disposition must have found how much Nearer they are able to think in the night 
season than during the garish hours of day. Some say the passibns are more awake 
then; it may be so, but I am sure the intellect is more awake also. Jean Paul has a 
conceit to explain to us why our thoughts are more rich, more marked, more copious, 
while the material world is wrapped in gloom. He says something like this, if 1 do no^ 
wrong him: — “The earth is every day overspread with the veil of night, for the same 0 
reason that the cages of birds are darkened, so that we may the more readily apprehend 
the higher harmonies of thought in the hush and stillness of darkness. Ideas, which 
the day converts into smoke and mist, during the night stand about us, lights and fiames; 
like the column which fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius, and which seems in the 
day-time a pillar of cloud, but it is by night a column of fire.” The superior claims of 
the ebon goddess are so well put forth here, that I need make no addition. — Dublin 
University Magazine. 

“Punch.”— It is said the regular writers in Punch are Albert Smith, G. A. a 
Beckett, Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, and Percival Lee; but a few other “eminent 
hands” contribute occasionally. Mark Lemon is the editor. Henry Meadows, Leech, 
and young Doyle (the famous H. B.,) are the illustrators. 


$JrrBtntattonB. 

July 7, 1845, a splendid Gold Wateli and Guard, value 35 guineas, to P. P. G. M. William Pickard, 
by the members of the Bradford District —November 12, 1845, P. P. G. M. Monks, and P P. G. M. 
Swain, were presented, the one with a Set of Silver Tea Spoons, the otherwith a handsome Silver 
Medal, by theBelviii Lodge. Helv-olrCastle District.- December30, 1842, a handsome Silver Watch 
and Appendages, value /CIO, to Prov. (i. M. John Bowden, by the Alexander Wilsou Lodge, Paisley 
District.— July SO, 1844, a handsome silver Medal, to F, G. George William Pragnell, by the 
Prosperity Lodge, Southampton District.— May 13, 1845, a splendid silver Snuff Box, to Mr. T. W. 
Atkinson, surgeon, bv the Furness Lodge, Ulverstone District.— August 20, 1845, a handsome 
Patent Lever Silver Watch, value ^7. to 1*. G. Joseph scrivener, by the Howard Lodge, also at 
the same time, by the Tradesman’s Hope Lodge, Nuneaton, a Silver Watch Goard, value 
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December S, 1845, N. G. Thomas Lofthoase. of the Refuge In the Wilderness Lodge, Grassing- 
ton District, to Miss Agnes Alderson.—N. G. Richard Ashworth, of the Rose of Aharon Lodge, 
Rochdale District, to the fourth daughter of Mr. John Hamer.— November 35, 1845, at Edinburgh, 

P. G. Thomas Bezelly. per. sec. of the Loyal Northumberland Lodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
District, to Miss Ann Logan.— November 17, 1845, brother George Bishop, of the Loyal Victoria 
Lodge, (Jckfield, Sussex, to Emily Martha Lower, second daughter of Mrs. Mary Lower, of Seaford. 

— November 11, 1845, at St. Thomas's church, Dudley, P G Adam Ludlam, of the Apollo Lodge, 
Chesterfield District, to Miss Mary Ann Shephard, second daughter of P. G. Josiah Shepherd. — 
November 1.4, 1845, at Grantham, P. P G. M. James Porter, of the Belvoir Castle District, to Miss 
Pyebaud, of Grantham.— October 2, 1845. at the parish church, Lyrom, P. S. Rajph Ashton, of the 
Trafford Lodge, Warrington District, to Karah, youngest daughter of P. P. G. M. Allcroft.— May 9, 
brother George Richards, of the Orphan’s Friend Lodge, Whitstable, to Hannah Graham, of the 
same place ; May 10, brother J oseph Day, of the same Lodge, to Mary Graham —December 34, 184 1, 
brother William Anderson, to Miss Wheater Bristowe; February 6, 1845. bi other Samuel Wilson, 
to Miss Harriet Newtoh, May 6, i845, brother Joseph Richardson Husband, to Miss Rebecca 
Marshall; May 18, 1845, brother Richard Cock, to Miss Eliza Belli May 22, 1845, P. V. G. James 
Elmore, to Miss Ann Body; July 1, 1845, P. G. Matthew Partridge, to Miss Ann Lawson ; September 
1, 1845, brother Henry Cumberworth, to Miss Mary Hill ; September 2, brother William Skinner, 
to Miss Susan Newton; all of the Paradise Lodge, Bourn District— December 7, 1844, Secretary 
Benjamin Gibbs, of the Temple of Friendship Lodge, Birmingham District, to Miss Matilda 8Ubbs, 

— July, 1845, brother John Barker, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Cambridge District to Miss 
Mary Monar, of Wisbeach.— August 12, 1845, P. Prov. G. M. Richard Clough, of the Briton's Pride 
Lodge, Pudsey District, to Miss t.lizabeth Blakeley.— May 20, 1844, at the Stockport church. V. G. 

William Higginbotham, to Miss Sarah Armstead.— J une 16, at the parish church, Stockport P. G. 
Abraham Sherrart of the Conciliator Lodge, Stockport District, to Margaret Normanaell, both of 
Stockport.— .1 illy 9, 1845, brother Thomas Dun well, Esq., of the Victoria Lodge, Knaresbrough 
District, to Miss Eliza Jackman — April 8, 1845, in the parish of St. Mary’s, Hastings, C. s. James 
Hart, butcher, to Mary Ann, youngest daughter of Thomas Sinnock, farmer; also, Prov G. M. 

Isaac Smith, to Elizabeth Hart, at the same place.— February 8, 1845, at the parish church, Bedale, 
by the Rev. J. B. Roberson) Prov. D. G. M. Thomas Spence, of the Ripon District, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Mr. J. Colthorpa, of Bedale.— At Cheshunt, Herts, by the Rev. John Harris, D.D. 

N. G. Hunt, of the Home Park Lodge, North London District, to Caroline, only daughter of Mark 
Briley, Esq., of Waltham Cross, Herts.— February 27, 1845, at St. Mary’3 church, Cheltenham, by 
the Rev. J. Watson, brother Richard Aveson, of the Lord Bingley Lodge, Bramham, Yorkshire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Isaac Stubbing, of vN irkSwortb, in the countywrf Derby. 

— October 23, 1845, brother John Grant, Esq,, Host of the Loyal l eman Lodge, Aberdeen District, 
to Christiana, eldest daughter of Alexander Paul, Esq., merchant.— August 14, 1845. J. H. Paipe, 

Esq., surgeon, of the Cambria’s Pride Lodge, Cardiff, to Miss Evans, eldest daughter of Edward 
Evans, Esq., surgeon, both of Ca (iiff. -May l. 1844, brother Thomas Lloyd, of the Widow and y 

Orphan’s Friend Lodge, Mitcham District, to Miss E. Booth.— P. G. Christopher Fox, of the Morn- 
ing star Lodge, Sheffield District, to Alice, daughter of P. G. George Cutts, of the same Lodge — 
September 13, V. G. Thomas Jones, of the Loyal Prince of Wales Lodee, Newport District, to Miss 
Sarah Thomas, of Newport.— October 1, at Brantingham, brother William Todd, of the Lo>al 
Victory Lodge, Elfou&hton District, to Miss Caroline St on, of Hull.— September 28, 1845. P sec. 

» ^)avid Pitt, to Miss Mary Timmings; October 4, 1845, brotherThomas S til lard, to Miss Ann Malkin, 
both of the Work of Industry Lodge, Dudley District.— September 9. 1844, at Glasgow, by the 
Rev. Dr. Struthers, brother John Seale, to Miss M’ Donald, daughter of Mr. Samuel M’Donald.— 

August 19, 1845, at Greenock, by the Rev. Mr. Hutcheson, brother John Carswell, of the Highland 
Mary Lodge, to Miss Jane M’Gibbon, daughter of ttye late Mr. Andrew M’Gibbon, , 

fflratliB. 1 

On Sunday, November 9. 184 5. at her brother’s house, Nottingham Park, where she was on a 
visit, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Joseph Bamforth, Esq., Solicitor. Rotheram, and daughter erf 
the.late Samuel Walker, 'gentleman, of the former place. Mr. Bamforth is a P..G. of the Park 
Gate Lodge, Rotheram District, taking great interest in the cause of Odd Fellowship ; and had not 
been united eight months, when he was suddenly bereaved of an affectionate partner, deeply re- 
gretted by all who knew her.— November 24, 1845, Elizabeth, wife of brother Robert Pinnell, of 
the Loyal St. George Lodge, Dursley, aged 37 years. — October 24, brother William Storey, of the 
Loyal triumphant Lodge, York — September 16, 1844, Elizabeth, wife of brother T homas Gallon, 
of the Eden Vale Lodge; October 27, brother William Kirkley, of the Clavering Lodge, aged 82 
years ; November 17, 1845, Elizabeth, wife of brother Edward Barrass, of the Prince Albert I«odge; 
December 1. P. G. Samuel Bourne, of the Poor Man’s Friend Lodge, aged 35 years; December 23, 
brother Joseph Walker, of the Claveriug Lodge, aged 26 years; January 6, 1845. brother John 
Hunter, of the Robert Hall Lodge, aged 26 years; January 8, brother Joseph Hobson, of the Byron 
Lodge, aged 28 years ; February 27, brother Robert Johnson , of the Shakspere Lodge, aged 34 years; 
February 10, Mary, wife of P. V. Cooke, of the Poor Man's Friend Lodge; March 10, Sec. Thomas 
Wood, of the Victoria Lodge, aged 25 years); April 25, Elizabeth, wife of brother John smith, of the 
Greenwell Lodge; April 26, Ann, wife of brother John Brassel, of the Mills Lodge; April 28, Anu, 
wife of brother Thomas Wright, of the Shakspere Lodge; May 3, brother Henry Clarke, of the 
Pride of Eden Lodge, aged 24, all in the Durham District.— July 21, at Dublin, the wife and )child 
of brother William Trubee, of the Widow's Protection Lodge, Besco it District; August 2, 1845, 
wife of Host Daniels, of the same Lodge. —August 13, 1845, brother William Stibbs, of the Castell 
Caerdydd Lodge, Cardiff District, aged 45 year?.— May 5, 1845, brother Benjamin Green, of the 
Loyal Whitting Lodge, Wisbeach Dislrict.— May 28, 1843, Mary Ann, wife of brother Thomas 
Marris, of the Loyal Craven Lodge, North London District aged 32 years. 

[ Presentations , S(c., too late for this Number, will be inserted in the next.] 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM CANDELET, P. P. G. M. 


The subject of this memoir was born at Wellington, in the year 1799, in the county 
of Salop. The life of the working bee is a poor subject for the biographer to handle with 
effect. Destiny has appointed him his station in the region of common place, and so 
long as he supplies his owners with the required store of honey, it matters little to the 
outside world, by what amount of individual toil and sad and weary travel the material 
is obtained. WUliam Candelet is but a solitary specimen of this uninteresting class. 
It is his misfortune to have been born for usefulness, and not romance, He might 
have been a Duke. He might have been Jack Shephard, and thus secured a glorious 
immortality of fame, a subject for the pen of “ literary lions.” Fate however has 
decreed it otherwise and left his deeds to chronicle themselves in the grateful and affec- 
tionate remembrances of those who have shared his toils and can the better appfeciate his 
sterling qualities and hearty zeal in the performance Of his duties to that society of 
which he forms an ornamental part. If ancestral recollections were necessary to ensure 
respect amongst the members of the Manchester Unity, William Candelet might with 
good reason trace his genealogy to a period anterior to the time of Patriarchal Noah, 
his father being an unquestioned descendant of Tubal Cain, and a veritable worker in 
Iron, at the Ketly Iron Works. We never heard, however, friend William boast, of 
this distinguished ancestor, for we believe he entertains the high notion that mankind 
generally have little reason to be thankful for the exertions of the first sword maker. 
The history of his infancy is but a transcript of that of a million others. A large 
family and insufficient means often placed his maternal parent in the unpleasant situation 
of the good dame, of whom it is recorded upon undoubted authority, that she resided 
in a shoe, and the clamorous demands of the junior Candelet, for bread and butter, 
were doubtless occasionally silenced by the application of the same infallible recipe, 
which the aforesaid ancient lady found so efficacious in the case of her own unruly ur- 
chins. The Apostolic axiom “ he that will not work, neither should he eat,” seems to 
have been instilled into young William’s mind at as early a period as possible, for at 
ten years of age we find him assisting his father to the utmost of his tiny powers, in 
supporting the burthen of existence, and in providing for the increasing wants and cares 
of the paternal dwelling ; the senior Candelets testifying to the present hour, a decided 
objection to Malthusian doctrines. This early application to laborious physical employ- 
ment necessarily precluded the attainment of any kind of literary knowledge ; and William 
Candelet is entirely indebted to his own strong mind and earnest desire for knowledge, 
for the whole of those acquirements by which he has attained the position he now holds 
in the estimation of his brethren of the Unity. Essentially, a self taught man, he is a 
fine exemplification of the power of mind over the discouraging influences of external 
circumstances. In the year 1 812, his father having removed to Dudley, in Staffordshire, 
the subjeet of the ptesent memoir, was apprenticed to a whitesmith in that neighbour- 
hood. About two years after this event, his youthful curiosity was aroused by hearing 
Vol. 9— No. 2—H. 
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that a Lodge of Odd Fellows were in the habit of meeting in the town, and after making 
suitable enquiries he became a member of “ La belle Alliance Lodge,’ ’ now in existence 
in the Dudley District. Odd Fellowship at this period was considerably at a discount, 
and the young disciplb found he must bear the cross if he intended to follow his new 
mastet. His parents, shopmates, and employer all united in the task of disgusting him 
with the society to which he had linked his fortunes. The prejudices and feeling of the 
times were opposed to secret associations in every shape, and for every purpose. The 
elder Candelet being a man of strong religious principles, was not only seriously offend- 
ed, but absolutely alarmed for the consequence of his son’s late conduct. William, 
however, had strong faith and stronger power of will ; he determined to leave home, 
and persecution for awhile, and trying those argumentative powers for which he now 
enjoys a well merited reputation, upon the tormenting whitesmith, he finally succeeded 
in obtaining his indenture, and transferred himself and services to a worthy son of 
Crispin, with whom he studied the improvement of the understandings of many more 
beside his own, — many of the staid and stately burghers of the town of Dudley, may 
be said with truth to have “ stepped in his shoes,” much to their own comfort and his 
advantage. During the whole term of his apprenticeship he applied himself diligently 
to the business of Odd Fellowship, with an earnest and sincere desire to eradicate its 
blemishes and develope its many excellencies. The sly “ little cherub who soars up 
aloft,” seeing his heart thus susceptible of kindly influences, thought fit to make it a 
target for archery practice. This impudent proceeding rendered an application to Bur- 
geon Hymen indispensably necessary, who prescribed for remedy that panacea whifeh 
classical writers have chosen to place in the same category with hanging as a matter of 
destiny. Accordingly, in the year 1820, the noose was tied; he bartered liberty for 
connubial bliss. Four sons and one daughter have been the fruit of this procedure. 
This marriage caused him to quit Dudley, for Burslem, in the Potteries, and in 1822, 
the St. Martin’s Lodge being opened at Tunstall, Mr. Candelet joined it and continued 
a member until the year 1830, when circumstances again necessitated his removal to 
Hyde, in Cheshire. Here he joined the Prince of Waterloo Lodge, and soon became 
one of the most active members of the Hyde District. In 1833 he was first elected 
N. G. of the Lodge, and during his term of office the funds were increased by upwards 
of j£50, and the effects of his excellent management have been perceptible in the conduct 
of the Lodge, and its members ever since. In the year 1834, Mr. Candelet assisted in 
the opening of the Strangers' Refuge Lodge, and presided as N. G. of this Lodge. He 
is still a member, the name having been altered to that of the Mechanic Lodge, one of 
the most flourishing, economical, and well conducted in the Unity. From the date of 
William Candelet’s connection with this Lodge his exertions in the cause of Odd 
Fellowship have been ceasless and untiring. As a reformer of abuses he stands 
proudly preeminent, and so highly were his services appreciated by the members of his 
own Lodge, that he was presented by them with a handsome silver watch, and placed by 
unanimous assent in the first office of the District. In this situation his untiring zeal 
and great knowledge of the Laws of the Order were displayed to advantage, and found 
full scope for active employment, a steady supporter of the Law himself and an intelligent 
and liberal exponent of its principles and spirit to other parties. He has represented 
alternately his Lodge or District at nine annual meetings at Kendal, Derby, Rochdale, 
Birmingham, York, Isle-of-Man, Wigan, Bradford, and Newcastle, and at each of those 
assemblies has always been engaged on the side of reason, truth and justice. So great 
was the opinion entertained of his talent, skill and shrewdness that he was appointed at 
the York A. M. C. to revise the General Laws in conjunction with several others of the 
most esteemed and best respected members of the Order. Mr. Candelet is like wise now 
andhas been forthepreviousyearamemberof the Board of Directors. As an Orator P. P. Q. 
M. Candelet is not particularly distinguished ; he is celebrated rather fora Wellingtonian 
description of terseness, his remarks recommending themselves to his hearers more from 
the sound common sense they contain than for the flowery or honied accents with winch 
they are delivered ; his maxim and practice is 

“ Never to speak till he’s something to say, 

_ t And always to stop when he’s said It.’* % 

Such is William Candelet, a kind and affectionate husband and 
ardent friend to all for whom want and misery have made the earth a desert. May he 
live long to merit and enjoy the reward of a well spent life and retain to its close the 
approbation of his brethren. V- 
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WHAT WILL BE DONE AT BRISTOL? 

Tbe time is rapidly approaching when the representatives of the Unity will 
meet at Bristol. It will be for them to consider well and deliberately the real 
interest of the members of our great Institution, and upon them will devolve 
the responsibility not only of devising means to allay the excitement which at 
present exists in the Unity, but also of adopting such measures as will ensure 
a fixed amount of benefit, to those who contribute, when they are visited by sick- 
ness, at whatever period of life they may be claimants. All must admit that 
since the Glasgow A. M.C. the attention of the members has been dr&Wfi to their 
real position, and steps have already been taken in many of the Districts to re- 
duce the lavish expenditure in which they formerly indulged. Instead of appro- 
priating the contributions of the members towards defraying the expenses of 
Anniversaries, Processions, See., those who indulge in these amusements now 
pKovid0 v the funds from their own resources over and above the weekly 
they contribute to meet the casualties of sickness and death. 
This Is in itself an improvement of thirty per cent upon the usages of the Order 
as they existed in 1844, and we predict that further and more extensive reforms 
will shortly follow. The question of finance is ^et in its infancy, and will have 
many grave difficulties to contend with before it attains a healthy and vigorous 
existence in the Order. The excitement which has lately prevailed will not be 
so prejudicial in its effects as some of the more timid of our body are led to 
believe, and as calm succeeds to tempest, so we trust will a lasting and grate- 
ful tranquility be restored amongst us. Those who were heretofore apathetic 
have been roused from their lethargy, and will exercise their right and power of 
thinking for themselves, instead of being led away by the exaggerated state- 
ments of those who delight'to breathe the air of agitation. We have little doubt 
that a time will shortly arrive when a further inquiry will be made; and when 
froln the result of that inquiry it is clearly demonstrated to Districts that they 
cannot calculate with certainty on receiving a fixed benefit without paying a pro- 
portionately fixed contribution, we entertain little fear but what the majority of 
the members will cheerfully aid in furthering those measures which will give the 
Order a safe and permanent character. 

There will be some weighty and important questions which the deputies 
at the forthcoming A. M.C. will be called upbn to determine, and it will be the 
mode in which these questions are -settled that will influence the future destiny 
of the Society. The questions which seem to us as imperatively demanding an 
answer are the following. What is the nature of the Manchester Unity? Is 
it a mutual benefit society, all the members of which are compelled to assist one 
another wherever they may reside, or is each Lodge in the Unity to be left to 
regulate its own finances? When the funds of a Lodge are expended do the 
members belonging to it cease to be members of the Order, or are the different 
Lodges in the District to which they belong compelled to relieve those members 
whose funds are exhausted by the great amount of sickness and mortality which 
they have experienced ? These are questions that cannot be got rid of — there 
is no evading them— their time has come, and they must be fairly discussed 
and satisfactorily answered. Not less than a million and a half of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom are interested in the permanence and prosperity of 
Odd Fellowship, and they have an undoubted right to know what securitv the 
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Order offers to those who are induced to join it that the benefits promised to 
members will be realised when they become claimants. The Order must be so 
constituted as to be able td fulfil its just liabilities or its solvency may at any 
moment be questioned and its boasted excellence be pronounced a delusion. 

The decision of the deputies upon the above questions will to a certain 
extent cause the recognition of fixed principles, and leave no difficulty in the 
way of adopting measures in conformity with such principles, so that they may 
be acted upon either by Lodge or District, or by the consolidated interests of 
the whole of the members of the Unity. As regards the latter, of course there 
would be much difficulty in effecting a consolidation of interests in the absence 
of a charter of Incorporation or other legal instrument to enable Lodges and 
Districts to invest their funds upon good security. If it be found imprac- 
ticable to act upon the adoption of either of the two Scales of payment as a com- 
pulsory measure throughout the Order, it will then naturally be asked whether 
each Lodge nr District 6hall be left to regulate its amounts of contributtap) $ad 
benefits. We think there can scarcely be a doubt that the prs(|R^^nBt be 
done away with of allowing the member who pays a contribution of' Wk per 
week to receive the same amount of benefit as the one who pays 6d. per week, 
and to accomplish this it will be necessary to give District Quarterly Com- 
mittees the power of fixing the amouut of contribution to be paid by all the 
members in their respective Districts, and the amount of benefits ( both sick 
and funeral donations ) to be paid by the Lodges. And if the rule of compell- 
ing all Lodges to join in a funeral fund be a good one why should not the same 
pnU*tice hold good with regard to 6ick-pay, and a levy be made throughout the 
District for sick money in the same manner that the levies take place for 
funeral donations? 

One of the chief difficulties which the Society has to contend with is fixing 
the amount of contribution to be paid by a member to ensure ten shillings per 
week during sickness. It will avail but little to endeavour to place the 
Institution on correct principles unless some satisfactory conclusions are 
arrived at on this point. We have certainly celebrated authorities on the subject, 
such as Mr. Galloway, Mr. Bidder, Mr Ansell, Mr. Griffith Davies, and Mr 
Neison, but these gentlemen differ very materially as to the amount of sickhess 
that will be experienced by individuals at certain ages; and, when there is such 
a difference of opinion, would it be safe to adopt any of them as an authority 
for a permanent measure? Would it not be better that the financial measures 
should be regulated from Returns to be supplied by the Order of the actual 
amount of sickness and mortality experienced by the members for one, two, 
or three years. There is not a Society in existence that could furnish so com- 
plete a statistical account of their position as the Manchester Unity, and would 
it not be more satisfactory to act on information supplied by ourselves than 
trust to the authority of others, more particularly when we are not disposed to 
think they have the best means at their command to arrive at the conclusions 
they give. Peculiarly constructed as our own Society is, being composed of all 
classes, and consisting of 260,000 members, the Returns might not only be 
relied upon by the Order, but there is no doubt that Institutions of a similar 
character would be guided by the information so obtained. These Returns, 
when compiled and analysed by a competent party, would shew at one glance 
to every Lodge and District the amount that ought to be paid to ensure certain 
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benefits, and we have little apprehension but what the information required 
would ( by the majority at least ) be willing afforded. If this information were 
obtained, the members, knowing that it was the result of inquiries, amongst 
themselves, would be satisfied of its authenticity, and not look upon it withrthe 
same doubt as in the instances referred to. The investigation would not be an 
expensive process, for we have had ample proofs that there are members con- 
nected with our own body who would if appointed by the A.M.C. undertake 
the task without calling in the aid of recognized actuaries. 

We have thought it our duty to throw together the above imperfect re- 
marks and suggestions, and in doing so we have had regard only to what ap- 
peared to us might be made of utility. We look forward with confidence to 
the proceedings of the A. M. C., and we shall be greatly disappointed if the 
measures passed do not place the Order in a far superior position to any which 
it has yet occupied. 


EDGAR VERNEY: 

A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGBRSON. 

CHAPTER III. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine : . 

My temple, Lord! that Arch of thine ; 

My center's breath the mountain airs. 

And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

I’ll seek, by* day, some glade unknown. 

All light and silence, like thy throne ! 

And the pale stars shall be, at night. 

The only eyes that watch my rite. Moons. 

The month was June, and the woods and groves rejoiced in the beauty of their 
fresh green foliage. The birds were filling the air with delicious melody, and that 
minstrel which hath its dwelling in the long grass sent forth ever and anon its shrill and 
solitary note. The rich odour of the woodbine mingled with the passing breezes, and 
innumerable flowers and blossoms exhaled their fragrant sighs, until the atmosphere 
became almost too luscious with varied sweetness. I was strolling lazily along an old 
and crooked lane, keeping as much as possible under the shadow of the trees, for it was 
the hour of noon, when a clear and manly voice broke upon my ear, carolling joyously 
the following words: 

Oh, give me my home with the canvass roof. 

And the merry ringing laugh. 

And the shouts of Joy that soar aloof 
Where my gipsy comrades quaff. 

I would not live bi a palace-hall. 

With a host of slaves around; 

** . If my gaze were met by a stone-built wall, 

* 1 should feel as in fetters bound. 

Oh, nonght care I for the the waving plume. 

And the jewel’s sparkling light: 

My gipsy* maid hath a cheek of bloom, 

Aud her eye with love Is bright. 

Dearer to me is the blissful hour 
When we roam o’er the green sward free. 

Than to sigh and sue in a lady’s bower. 

And woo upon bended knee. 

I love the notea of the lark to hear, 

Ere the sbn bath drunk the dew; 

And the cloudy night hath a song to cheer. 

For the moon hath a minstrel true. 

Oh, give me my home with the canvass roof. 

And the merry ringing laugh, 

And the shouts of joy that soar aloof . 

• Where my gipsy comrades quaff. 
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I listened attentively to the song, for, independent of the words, there was a wild and 
hearty character about the music and the style in which it was executed that fascinated 
me. No sooner was the melody finished than the singer came hounding over an old gate 
which divided his path from mige, and stood before me. I was as much struck with 
his graceful and muscular form as I had been with his song. He was about the mid- 
dle height, and moved with as much ease and freedom as a young stag. He did not 
appear to have a pound of Superfluous flesh about him, and his features wore a frank 
yet determined air, and appeared as though it would be impossible for them to assume 
an expression of cravenness. There was nothing low or vulgar about him. His dress 
was of no costly material, and was evidently not fashioned by a Bond Street artist, but 
Nature had conferred upon him a patent of nobility, and her gifts cannot be concealed 
by humble apparel. He wore no vest, but bad on a sort of lighUcoloured surtout, thrown 
open in front and exposing a snow-white shirt. His shirt collar was carelessly turned 
down, and a black silk kerchief hung loosely about his neck. He wore a straw hat, and 
his feet were encased in high-lows, which were made for wear and not for ornament. 
In one hand he held a jagged stick, and, raising the other to his hat he saluted me with 
much grace and perfect freedom from embarrassment. 

44 A pleasant country this of yours, and splendid weather for the hay, which is more 
abundant this year and in these parts than I remember to have observed at any other 
time or in any other locality. Your streams too are more abundantly supplied with fish 
ban any which I have angled in of late/* 

44 If, 44 said I,” your spng conveyed your own sentiments, you lead a life which 
affords you' an opportunity of pronouncing a tolerably correct opinion, at least, as to 
which are the most eligible places for an encampment ; and yet I should say that you 
were not accustomed to a gypsy's life from your infancy. There is something in vour 
manners which tells me you have mixed in society more refined than is to be met with 
amongst the roving classes with whom it would appear you now associate." 

44 You are right," said he, 44 I once occupied a place in what is called polished 
society. It was considered a fortunate thing for me that my father was born before me, 
and for a length of time my waggon rolled on so merrily that I thought there was no 
occasion for me either to pray to Hercules or put my shoulder to the wheel. We none 
of us, however, know what ruts may lie in our path of life, and I met with one which 1 
had not expected. Thank Heaven, I have now nothing to lose, and have accustomed 
myself to wish only for those thigns which I see a probability of obtaining." ' 

44 You are a philosopher." 

4 4 Far from it," said he, 44 I know little of theories of any description, and nothing 
of philosophy. I have had some small experience, and have endeavoured to profit by it. 
You will think it strange when I state that I have learned to prefer a canvass covering 
to a substantial roof, and the chance of getting a scanty meal to the certainty of a full 
table. I prefer catching a trout to buying one in the market, and I would rather sleep 
on the green turf than repose on a couch of down. 1 love liberty, though I am some- 
times obliged to make use of my heels to preserve it, and I prefer waiting on myself to 
keeping a servant as a spy upon my actions — a man who bends before me with mock 
humility, and when my back is turned laughs at my follies and robs me with impunity 
whenever he has the opportunity of doing so. I find more disinterested aflection in a 
rude tent than a carpetted drawing-room, and would rather trust a gipsy maid than a 
fashionable lady. But come with me— you shall see how I live, and if you wish to learn 
something of my past history,* your curiosity shall be gratified." 

I had become interested in my new acquaintance, and I accepted his invitation. 
We walked side by side upwards of a mile, my companion continuing to table with 
untiring vivacity, and being evidently more conversant with the way we were travelling 
then I was myself. We now eame to more unfrequented paths, and I had some diffi- 
culty in keeping up with my fellow traveller, who seemed to pay no regard, to the 
obstacles which impede the progress of ordinary pedestrians. Hedges, gates, and fences 
were cleared by him without the slightest difficulty, and I was often left behind to con- 
sider the best method of following him. At length the gipsy encampment lay before 
us, and the spot had been chosen by men well accustomed to consider the requisites of 
a roving life.^ The turf was level, and the grass was luxuriant, whilst at the distance 
of fifty yards 'from the place a limpid spring of water might be heard gurgling. Two 
large and clean-looking tents were pitched, and several sunburnt pnd stalwart men were 
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lazily reclining under the shadow of an umbrageous tree. One of the most youthful 
was playing upon the flute, and evinced a mastery over his instrument which at once 
surprised and charmed me. A young girl about eighteen years of age ran eagerly from 
one of the tents, but timidly retreated when she 'saw that my companion was not alone. 
He called her to him laughingly, and twining his arm round her slender waist, imprinted 
a fond kiss on her blushing cheek. She raised her beautiful dark eyes, and never had 
I seen a face more perfectly formed. Every feature was finely and classically cut, and, 
save that it might have been objected that her skin was too richly bronzed, she was a 
model of female loveliness. 

“What, brown Meg,” said my companion, “ daps the sight of a man affright 
thee ? Thou are as timid as the traveller who fears a thief in every bush, as Shakspere 
hath it. Come, girl, arouse thee, and see if thou can’st not find the wherewithall to 
cheer the inward man, for verily, 71 said he, striking his stomach, “ notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, there is an objection in this part of the house to the supplies being 
stopped.'’ 

The girl tripped into one of the tents, and in a moment or two we again beheld her 
sweet face, and saw her beckon us to approach. 

44 Dear Margaret,” murmured my companion as if speaking to himself, “if there 
be faith in woman’9 heart, there is love in thine for me.” 

We entered the tent, in the centre of which was placed a small round table covered 
with a spotles3 diaper cloth, and in the centre smoked some “ savoury mess” which was 
no doubt the production of some “ neat handed Phillis” belonging to the establishment. 
My host did the honours of the table with as much ease and gentlemanly deportment as 
if he had been seated in hi* own parlour, and, in obedience to one of his quiet signals 
a bottle of wine and two bell-shaped glasses were placed upon the table. We pledged 
each other, and I had no cause to find fault with the sherry, which was of a most 44 nutty’ * 
and palatable flavour. Some capital old cheese was introduced, and, taken as a whole, 
the repast was one which a hungry man would not have refused. 

44 Well,” said the gipsy, “ will you come and live with me under the greenwood 
tree, as Master Shakspere. saith, or do you prefer t^e tame conventionalities of more 
civilized life ? There was a time when I thought differently to what I now do, and when 
the wild' delight of a rover..’ s life and a gipsy’s fare would have been as unpalatable to 
me as to you, but I half promised you my story as we came along,' and if you wish it 
yon shafl have it now.” 

I signified my desire to hear the narrative, and my host proceeded to relate what 
will be found in the following chapter. 

Countess of Wilton Lodge , Manchester District , 

(To be continued.) 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

BONNIE LADY MAY 1 

The violet is my lady’s flower, 

And it bears a charmed spell, 

For minstrel knight and troubadour 
Have prized the violet well. 

But never to its purple leaves, 

Did love such homage pay, 

As when they bound the golden curls 
Of Bonnie Lady May ! 

Oh, give me then the charmed wreath. 
Around my lute to twine, 

And never shall its music breathe, 

A dearer name than thine | 

Then meet me where the violets spring, 
In the greenwood far away, 

And smile to hear thy fciver sing, 

My Bonnie Lady May ! 
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THB FAIRY LUTE. 

Listen, love ! list to the magical notes, 

From the Isle of the Syren the melody floats ; 

Silvery and sweet, love, she warbes her lay, 

As the fountain drops scatter their diamonds of spray, 
• But thy voice has a cadence that’s sweeter to me, 
Than the sigh of the Fairy Lute over the sea. 

Moonlight, love, sleeps over valley and stream, 

And the chahn of that music floats by like a dream ; 
Fondly I gaze, love, entranced by the spell, 

On thine eyes in whose lustre, love’s witcheries dwell, 
And thy glance has a magic, that’s dearer to. me 
Than the sigh of the Fairy Lute over the sea ! 


11 THE HEART THAT 18 SACRED TO THRR.” 

In the bloom of thy beauty we parted, 

And years have gone by since the hour, 
When they told me the dark grave had clouded 
The light of my heart’s early flower ; 

But ever before me thou shinest, 

The star of my life’s troubled sea, 

And no earthly love has -profaned 
The heart that is sacred to thee ! 

The light of my charms is arountl me, 

Thy voice ever murmuring seems 
To speak of the long lost and lovely, 

The Angel that visits my dreams ! 

Thy beauty from earth has departed, 

But thy name ever worshipp’d shall be, 

A spell-word of love to enlighten 
The heart that is sacred to thee ! 


“ WE MKT LOVE IN THE SUMMER.” 

We met, love, in the Summer, 

That green and gladsome time, 

And thy beauty shone upon me, 

Like the sunlight of thy clime ! 

We could not think of sorrow, 

For the world was bright with flowers, 
And sweeter than the roses 

Was that loving dream of ours ! 

But soon the winter darken’d 
That gay enchanted scene, 

The silvery snow was falling, 

Wkere the roses once had been : 

Thou art plighted to another, 

And mine may never be — 

Ah ! colder than the snow, love, 

Was thy last farewell to me. 

Uedi. • 
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HISTORY OF THE ORDER * 

The Order of Odd Fellowship has now arrived at such importance as to fix upon 
it the attention of all classes, and curiosity has been raised as to how such an enormous 
body could have been called into existence. Essays innumerable have been written, both 
praising and condemning the principles of the Institution, and much time and research 
have been expended for the purpose of establishing its origin. Many treatises more 
remarkable for their ingenuity than their accuracy have been concocted to prove that 
Odd Fellowship had an existence in the time of Nero and was cultivated by the Roman 
soldiers; and so fond is mankind of establishing a claim to antiquity, that for a consider- 
able period the members of the Order were quite satisfied with their title to remote 
origin without investigating its validity. * 

We have before us two works which are the best on the subject of Odd Fellowship that 
have yet come under our notice, and are both well deserving the patronage of the members * 
of the Order. Those who are desirous of spreading abroad a knowledge of our history and 
principles cannot do better than place one or both of these publications in the hands of . 
their friends. Mr. Burn's work is one which must have entailed upon the author a 
great amount of labour and inquiry, and we have great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to t he skill and judgment with which he has arranged the materials at his command. 
Mr. Burn classifies his work under different heads, viz. “The Origin of Odd Fellowship," 

“ Progress and early struggles of the Order, ” “ Introduction of the Order into Scot- 
land," “ Constitution of the Order, its Laws and Government, ” and “ The influence 
Odd Fellowship is calculated to have on society at large.” It will be seen from these 
titles that a comprehensive view of the subject may be expected. Many passages are 
written with great vigour of thought and style, and we extract the following from the 
early portion of the work: 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the Society must-have had its origin f n or about the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, and must have been entirely confined to London for several years. 

1 have been able to trace it so far back as 1745 . The only document wherein I have seen it 
named as having existed anterior to the present century was one of Bentley’s N 03 . for 1842, in 
which article the writer enumerates the different amusements of that period, the Society is there- 
fore classed among the other convivial associations of the day. However, it must have been in a 
state of dormancy for a considerable time, and was notrescuscitated until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. ,In the latter part of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
the mania of Free Masonry had spread itself over the whole of the continent of Korope. Men of all 
classes had become enamoured of its tinsel and gilded trappings ; in fact, Secret Societies had be- 
come quite the rage of fashoinable loungers and designing demagogues. While Masonry unfurled 
the banner of loyiuty, the Illuminatii held up the red flag of anarchy ; yet, notwithstanding the 
iapparent disparity of character assumed by these two Societies, they were frequently dove-tailed 
u each other, both being supported by the same members. Men of all classes were absorbed in 
the stirring events of the times, many of whom were carried away in the whirling vortex of false 
philosophy without being aware of their real position. Emissaries of both Societies might be seen 
traversing the land In search of proselytes, and to carry out their favourite designs. The then state 
of public feeling was well calculated to lead people’s minds away by the most trivial speculations 
or absurd ideas. The bloody game of war had long aroused the British people ; they were not tired 
of it, but required some other little thing to keep up a healthy excitement ; I have therefore no ' 
doubt that the Society had its origin under the circumstances to which I have referred, and about 
the time as mentioned above. Thus we sec from what small beginnings spring matters of great and 
mighty import. Could we but remove the veil from off futnrity, and be able to look forward into 
the dim vista of time, pursuing the astoni«hing operations of cause and effect, what would have 
been the amazement of the jovial and unthinking fathers of Odd Fellowship; though cradled in 
vice, and reared in thoughtless mirth and levity, to amuse their idle, or stolen hours. They might 
have seen it gradually expanding into manhood, and bursting asunder the chains which fettered its 
youthful limbs. They might have seen the little seed sown in their unthinking moments of con- 
viviality, springing up to a mighty tTee spreading its umbrageous branches over the surrounding 
landscape ; or like the tiny source of a river bursting from its narrow cell, its sparkling waters once 
loosed from the subterranean cave, quickly gravitate over the pebbly bed, and meandering along 
through wood and vale, or dashing its spray from the mountain cataract, it gathers strength as it 
rolls along, until it receives the tribute of many rills, and becomes able to bear upon its gigantic 
bosom the mighty fabrics of commerce, whose chambers are filled with the varied produce of in- 
dustry from many a distant land. They might also have followed the footsteps of their early protege, 
and have seen it advancing, with silent and steady pace, the cause of civil and religiousliberty.and 
gradually uniting the greater part of the human family in the bonds of good fellowship; preventing 
▼ice and crime ; dissipating bigotry and calling into action the noblest faculties of the human mind ; 
pulling down faction aod subduing discord, and becoming the handmaid of religion, by sowing the 


• An Historical Sketch of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, M. U., by J. Burn, P. Prov‘ 
G. M. Glasgow. Pp. 180, Price 3s. 

History and Principles of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, by the Rev. Henry Newland, 
M. A., Rector and Vicar of Westboume, and Member of the Village Hope Lodge, Pp. 42, Price fid. 
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seeds of charity ; feeding the hungry ; clothing the naked ; visiting the sick ; consoling and relieving 
the widow, and throwing the shield of protection over the lone and hapless orphan. Oh ! with 
what astonishment would these sapient founders behold the thing of their wanton creation, scatter- 
ing its bounties, and diffusing its blessings over many a clime— Uniting the sable sons of Africa with 
the red men of the Western Hemisphere, and causing the gloomy and tac’tum followers of Mahomet 
to pledge the disciples of him who bled on Calvary, in friendship and love. Gentle reader, had these 
midnight revellers foreseen all these things it would have been no idle or delusive dfeam. The 
little fire which was kindled in some obscure tavern in London, now. slieds its invigorating rays of 
genial heat over a great part of the civilized world, and has caused many a careworn son of toil 
to exclaim with the poet, 

“Oh! say not this world is a desert of thrall. 

There is light— there is bloom on the waste ; 

Though this life hath its acids and gall, 

There are honey drops too for the taste.’* 

We select the following passage from Mr. Burn's account of the introduction of 
the Order into Scotland : 

On the 22nd of May, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- Eight, the standard of Odd 
Fellowship was first hoisted hi a little obscure tavern, the sign of the Hatters* Arms, in New Street. 
The pioneers of the Order in Glasgow were a lew humble mechanics, who had little to recommend 
them to the world, except their dirty faces, and industrious habits. Before the Lodge was opened, 
many preliminary meetings were held, in order to carry out the necessary arrangements. Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland, was then the nearest district, consequently the party had to put themselves 
in communication with the officers of that place. On the 22nd aforesaid, the “ Loyal City of Glas- 
gow,” was opened by Prov. D. G M. Beck from Carlisle; 22 members were initiated into the craft 
Arfd secrets of Odd Fellowship. As soon as the ceremony was over, the New-born brothers adjourned 
’to a substantial supper, provided for the occasion, where the party exercised the muscles of their 
under jaws, as mechanically as if they had been Odd Fellows all their lives. I he next day found 
these illuminated gentlemen at their different avocations, very likely astonishing their shopmates 
concerning the profound mysteries of the Order. The party continued to hold their meetings regular- 
ly once a fortnight, and the host to supply them with refreshments, and nobody seemed disposed to 
care anything about them, or even trust themselves in their company. 'J he visitors to the Hatters* 
Arms, were occasionally amused at the Sancho Panza appearance of a gigantic black fellow, with 
a drawn sword in bis hand, who acted as the Cerberus to guard the Lodge-room door, against the 
ladies or children. This gentleman had a happy temperament for swigging his quart of ale, snd 
cracking jokes with the servant maids. It would have been a difficult task for a stranger to have 
sustained his gravity with anything like becoming decency, on entering the Lodge-room. A more 
grotesque group can scarcely be imagined than the gentlemen who then formed the City of Glas- 
gow Lodge : the elective officers dressed in full pontificate, with white cotton gloves on their hands: 
some occasionally would have required gloves on their faces, to keep the god of cleanliness from 
blushing. The members from time to time did not cease to importune their friends, in order to in- 
duce them to join their ranks, but without success : the name was quite sufficient to deter the 
cautious Scotchman from becoming a member of such an apparently unmeaning body of men. 
The ancient order was introduced into Glasgow, about the year 1815, and several Lodges were 
opened With dispensations in different parts of the town. These Lodges Were carried on upon the 
principle of free and easy societies; the money paid for initiation of members, was all spent in drink. 
These Lodges had been the means of ruining many young men, who had parts for singing or oratory : 
as well as others who were led away by their social influence. Ihe immoral tendency of these old 
Odd Fellows Lodges, was not forgotten in Glasgow, when the Manchester Unity was first introduced. 
The minds of all who knew anything of the ancient order, were necessarily prejudiced against the 
new. On the 17th of November, 1838, the “ Banks of Clyde ” was opened, under the auspices of a 
gentleman from Liverpool, (a native of Greenock.) along with two Englishmen. On the 17th 
August, 1839. another Lodge was opened in the Gorbals of Glasgow, by the euphonius name of the 
“ Thistle.” The Society whs now beginning to force itself upon the good graces of the people in 
the west of Scotland, by the benefits it was daily conferring upon its members, and of course, upon 
society at large. On the 2nd March, 1840, another Lodge was opened in Greenock, with a name, 
endeared not only to the people of Greenock, but to all Scotland : a name in which the recollection 
of Scotland’s ever darling child of song will be for ever blended. Though Highland Mary was not 
a native of Greenock, their soil has been hallowed by her mortal remains. The one fond, but 
simple object of the poet’s earthly desire, lies there ; she on whom he poured forth the torrent of 
his manly affections, in strains of never-dying music, the everlasting echo of pure love, whose 
pounds shall vibrate upon the sensibility of tbc human heart in all time. Were it not for trespassing 
upon the attention of my kind reader, oh I how fondly could I brood over their memories, and like 
Glo’ster in his dream, cite up a thousand recollections: “The Castle o’ Montgomery Where 
summer aheds her early beams ;” Boon’s waters murmuring by while their vows were plighting : 
“ The tearing of their two fond hearts asunder •• The everlasting parting “ Death’s untimely 
frost;” “The Green sod;” “The lingering star with lessening ray “The abstracted soul 
contemplating its lover in the mansions of bliss.” Oh ! had they never met and never parted, they’d 
never thus been broken hearted: but had they never met and never parted, the banks and braes 
around the Castle o’Montgomery, would never have been chnunted in our halls; nor Mary in 
Heaven delighted our ravished ears, with the fervid glow of its soul-breathing affection, and 
mellow strain of lingering melancholy. There are three Lodges in Greenock, and I believe High- 
land Mary is the last opened. Almost all the Lodges in Scotland have been very happy In their 
choice of names. The memories of Wallace and Bruce are blended with the Order. Shakspere, 
Byron, Bums, and Tannahill, have all found living monuments to perpetuate their fame. Glasgow 
became a district by permission of the Birmingham A. M. C. in 39 ; Greenock, by the York A. M. C. 
in *0 ; Dumbarton, by the Isle of Man A. M. C., Edinburgh, by the Wigan A. M. C. In 41 ; Paisley, 
Denny, Perth, Ayr, end Kilmarnock, have all since become districts. The number of members 
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which Glasgow has given birth to, is now about 12,000; and Lodges are now being opened hi 
almost every town in Scotland. The Society has now attained a standing respectability : great numbers 
of gentlemen in the middle ranks of society, have become members, for the purpose of encouraging 
the working classes to avail themselves of its wise provisions. The St. Marnock Lodge in Kilmar- 
nock, has been honoured by the Earl of Eglinton and Winton becoming a member, as well as by 
several of the resident gentlemen. When the A. M.C. was held in Glasgow, Archibald Allison. Esq , 
Sheriff of the county, did the members of the Glasgow district, the honour of presiding aJi a public 
dinner on the occasion, wherein he expressed himself highly delighted with the character and objects 
of the Society, and declared his intention of becoming a member : and at the same time, gave Mr* 
Whaite, pie G. M. of the Order, jdr l as his first instalment, or yeaily contribution Had the Society 
not had good claims upon the feelings and judgments of the Scotch people, it would soon.have died 
a premature death, and left no trace behind. 1 he working of the Order in Scotland is considerably 
different from what it is in England, particularly in its convivial character, shortly after it wa$ 
introduced into Glasgow, Lodges ceased to be held in public houses, which was a very necessary 
reformation. The habits of the Scotch people are very different from those of their English neigh- 
bours; it was therefore, a wise consideration to hold their Lodges in private rooms ; for, )iad ty 
been otherwise, the Society would have lost much of its moral influence upon its members, and thq 
good opinions of the public. 

We shall content ourselves with making one more extract: 

The objects and ends of the Society are, to alleviate human misery— to do good, ancLabpve 
all, to raise the working mas in his own estimation— to destroy his dependence npon those above 
him— the last remnant of feudal servility— apd to make him look up to himself as his own and 
family's benefactor. If these objects are not in themselves praiseworthy and highly commendable, 
then is Odd Fellowship an idle chimera, and unworthy the attention of any rational being! There 
are many parties in the coroinnnity who treat the Society as a thing beneath their notice: among 
these are many who live upon the proceeds of the working man’s industry. Could these superficial 
observers see beyond the circle of their own noses, their selftsh philosophy would teach- them to 
look upon the operations ot the Order in a very different point of view. When the arlizan ceases 
to labour, the baker, butcher, and brewer very soon feel the effects. The wages of the labouring 
classes seldom rest in their possession : the proceeds of their industry soon finds its way into a 
thousand channels of exchange, and while their labour is constantly enriching those above them 
in society, little remains with themselves. Nature changes the seasons, and time runs his unerring 
rounds, and the working man plods on toiling, frequently amidst hardships, privations, and 
difficulties, till the sun of his existence sets, too frequently on a frame worn out by over physical 
exertfop. I think I have proved that the Society is worthy the attention of every man who wishes 
well to the human family. Tiro hundred and titty thousand men in a State, united for mutual sup- 
port, cannot fail to command attention, let them be ever so unobtrusive, and if those parties who 
sneer at Odd Fellowship, either through their Ignorance, or because they ’conceive the mselves 
independent of its provisions, would consider that their want of information amounts to criminality, 
and that the selfishness or want of charity in those who are seemingly well provided for in the 
world, overlooking the wants of others who have been less fortunate, is a sin, both against God, 
their country, and the principles ot common humanity. Every society whose objects arwfor the 
advancement of the labouring classes ought to be encouraged, and more particularly when we find 
them forming such associations, where the exercise of benevolence is so imperatively demanded 
and enforced. A prudent and indastrious labouring community ought to be the pride and boast 
of a nation: their industry enriches the general community; and their intelligence extends the 
sphere of their usefulness, and reflects honour on the state to which they belong. The laws of 
Odd Fellowship tend in an eminent degree, to soften down the prejudices of early education, 
political or religious disputes are never suffered at any of the Lodge meetings. Every member is 
therefore at full liberty to think and act upon the political or religous Impressions of his own mind. 
Thus the true principles of liberty are not only tolerated, but strongly inculcated, by the principles 
and practice of the Society. It is a matter of no small consequence to society, that men are taught 
to respect each other's conscientious opinions. This is chanty in its true character. The best 
way to teach men the value of virtue, is to exemplify it in our own conduct. The man who wan- 
tonly interferes with his neighbours’ opinions, or endeavours to thrust his own down their throats, 
is such a character as society can well spare. It is time enough for a man to explain his faith when 
called npon so to do; but every man can show forth by his good works an example worthy of 
being followed. It may be argued, that notwithstanding the noble principles npon which the So- 
ciety is based, that Odd Fellows are Deither better subjects, nor better members af society than 
other men. This is a proposition which I am not going to combat ; but I must say, that their in- 
ducements to do good, are greater than is to be found among the general community. The prin- 
ciple of benevdlence is continually before them, as well as having been pledged to the performance 
of acts of kindness in all their intercourse with their fellow-men ; and when a member violates 
'thfe laws of his country, or commits any gross immoral act. he ceases to be a member of the 
Society. This stringency of the rules of the order, necessarily acts as a check upon the conduct 
of the members. 

The Rev. Mr. Newland’s phamphlet is an exceedingly valuable one, and is worthy 
of attention, as well on account of the author’s position in society as from the sound 
information and excellent remarks with which it abounds. We could quote nearly the 
whole of the pamphlet with pleasure to ourselves and advantage to our readers, but the 
price of the publication is so small that it is placed within the reach of all, and we 
recommend onr readers at once to possess it. Mr Newland argues that Odd fellowship 
has a legitimate descent from the Gilds of ancient times, and gives the following inter- 
esting account of these associations : 
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“Gild*,” say* Dr. Ling&rd,* “were an institution of great antiquity among; the Anglo-Saxons, 
and in every populous neighbourhood they existed in various ramifications.” From the very nature 
of the case they were in mo st instances composed entirely of mechanics and artizans. and the definite 
benefit for which they were ** gildar” related to trade or manufacture I know of but one instance 
of an agricultural gild before the eleventh century, and that was associated in North Wales for the 
purchase of ploughs, oxen, and agricultural implements; but in other respects subject to the usual 
conditions of gild laws, and bound to some pious or charitable work.t 

There are many copies of these gild laws still extant; an extractfrom those of Abbotsbury will 
perhaps be the readiest way of giving some idea of their d & ture 

“ If any one belonging to our association chance to die, each member shall pay one penny for 
the good of the soul, before the body be laid in the grave: if he neglect if he shall be fined a triple 
sum. If any one of us fall sick within sixty miles, we engage to find fifteen men who shall bring 
him home ; but if he die first, we will find thirty men to convey him to the place where he desires to 
be buried. And the Steward shall summon as many members as he can, to assemble and attend the 
corpse in an honorable manner, to carry it to the priest, and to pray devoutly for his soul.” ** Let 
us act in this manner, and we shall perform the duties of our confraternity, for we know not who 
among us may die first, but we believe with the assistance of God this agreement, It rightly observ- 
ed, will profit us all*" 

The feudal limes were unpropitious to the growth of any populai institutions, and we see but 
few traces of the Gild, until the restoration of the Saxon line in the pi rson of Henry II., w hen an 
imperfect form of it was established for the protection of those foreign artizans, the immigration of 
whom it was that Monarch’s policy to encourage. 

It was during the reign of Edward IV. that the Gilds both attained the culminating point of 
their splendor, and at the same time acquired au element, which, by associating them with politics, 
originated their decay as popular and reli« ious institutions. Desirous establishing a couuterpoiae 
to the feudal power of the barons, the Merchant King gave to those gilds which existed in many of 
the cities, political powers and privilegesjlanri raised them into the corporations and companies 
which exist to this day; while those of the smaller towns, neglected because useless as a political 
power, gradually wasted away, and in most cases became extinct. 

Still in some places a sort of remembrance of andentnimes was kept up, and the association, 
degraded into a mere social meeting, still dedicated some small portion of its funds to charitable 
purposes, though the gild or benefit part of the Institution was forgotten and laid aside. 

Mr. New land has the following remarks on the ebristianlike and moral character 
of the Order. 

The duty of providing for the helpless is continually held up to our members by their own 
rules, and if even the amount of relief given is not greater on account of this, the manner of giving 
it is at least more Christian like. 

But besides this, the Manchester Unity is a society for mutual encouragement in virtue ; it 
exerts a certain degree of controlover the moral character of its members. Drunkenness, quarrelling, 
swearing, obscene language, or language calculated to raise disputes— all these things are punish- 
able by fine, and the offending member is tried by a committee of his Lodge. In every quarterly 
report we have instances of men expelled by the District for general bad character, or conduct 
teudinf to bring the order into disrepute. A member losing his work in consequence of a strike, for- 
feits ipao facto his travelling card; amemberrecommending a man ofbad character, forfeits a guinea. 

The various objections which have been urged against the Society are considered and 
ably combatted, though Mr. Newland thinks that a real and substantial objection 
exists against the name of the Order. Of his own Lodge he says: — 

According to the laws of my own Lodge, I as parson of the parish, am its 41 ex officio visitor to 
watch over its external and internal discipline. My particular duty, as printed on my card. Is 
not only »o enforce fines, and to prosecute disturbers— but also to open and close the Lodge; and I 
have subjected myself to a fine, if I am not there whenever the Lodge is open. I am a competent 
witness then, at least formy own people; and I can safely say that from the beginningto the present 
time, not only I have never had to demand a fine for drunkenness, swearing, improper expressions 
or angry words but I have never had occasion to check the smallest irregularity. 

We again recommend both these works to the members of the Order, and to all 
those who feel an interest in the origin and growth of the Society. 


THE MESSENGER BIRD. 

Translated from the French. 

BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 

The amiable wife of the celebrated author, Helvetius, whose graces and rare qnaliti e 
inspired her husband in the production of his charming poem on “ Happiness,” possessed 
a remarkable passion for birds ; and having devoted much time to the interesting study of 
Ornithology, she knew all the various species and understood the various modes of rearing 
and feeding them. , 


♦Antiquities oi the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
t Leg. Wall. — quoted in the Antiquary's Portfolio. 
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At her beautiful country seat of Auteuil, Madame Helvetius had caused the erection 
of an elegant and commodious aviary, in which was assembled a feathered and tuneful 
throng ; and which was an asylum for all the birds of the surrounding country during 
the inclement months of winter. This aviary was only closed at night, in order to secure 
its inmates from being attacked by destructive animals. In the morning, when Madame 
H. had distributed with her own hands the peculiar food suited to their different natures, 
she opened their prison doors, and permitted them to enjoy entire freedom. Hopping 
from spray to’ spray, they would then make the surrounding woods merry with their 
melodious notes. 

It frequently happened, that during the fine weather in summer, but few of this joyous 
troop returned to the asylum where the most tender care disputed with abundance. An 
insect, taken on the wing — the muddy water of a pond— ‘and the slightest shelter afforded 
by a twig — were often preferred to the long ears of grain — the delicate seed — the dear 
limpid fountain, and the nests of moss and down, which decorated the aviary: so true to 
nature is it that not even imprisonment in a palace, with every luxury, can compensate 
for the loss of liberty and independence. But, when came frost and snow, and the winds 
whistled chill through the leafless trees, then would these little fugitives gladly return 
to enjoy the sweets of hospitality ; bringing with them not a few strangers, who sought 
also an asylum from cold and hunger. 

It was never without regret that Madame Helvetius separated herself from her 
numerous and beloved guests, but the celebrity of her name — the charm of her society 
— and the graces of her person and manners, called her to become the ornament of a 
circle in the gay capital ; to which she usually repaired about the beginning of January. 

The memorably severe winter of 1788 produced, in France, unparalleled distress 
and misfortune. — Rivers, choaked by ice, piled mountains high, broke through their 
natural barriers, and destroyed indiscriminately, castle and cottage. Wild beasts, em- 
boldened by the pangs of hunger, darted into the sheep folds, and besieging the hamlet, 
attacked even the infant in its cradle ! The bodies of men were found upon the highway 
petrified by cold ; and in the fields and woods, game of every kind was seen extended 
dead upon the snow. One would have thought that the solar system was deranged, and 
that the earth had deviated from its course : so completely had the temperate climate of 
France — which is not one of the least advantages she derives from nature — changed into 
that of Greenland or Nova Zembla. 

It was then that Madame Helvetius — after having assured herself that her numerous 
feathered family af- Auteuil were well provided for, and not suffering in any manner 
during such a disastrous winter, — occupied herself at PaVis, in affording relief to the 
unhappy poor. Her touching pity extended itself to all the suffering beings around her. 

Often from the windows of her apartment — which opened upon a long, terrace, — 
she observed that* great number of sparrows, who found refuge at night in the stables 
of the hotel, during the day vainly sought for food. — Her heart — so attuned to benevo- 
lence that she could not witness unmoved the distress of even the smallest of God's 
creatures — prompted her to extend them relief. Exposing herself to the vigorous cold, 
she opened a window, and stepping upon the terrace, swept from it the snow, with her 
own hands. When she had cleared a spot large enough, she hastened to distribute 
thereon, grain of different kinds ; and to her joy, she soon saw alight, an infinite num- 
ber of birds, who devoured eagerly the repast spread for them. Thus the good Madame 
H. occupied herself each morning, while many of her little visitors would crowd around 
her ; some, even venturing so far as to peep in at the window of her apartment. 

One day while abandoning herself to this pleasure, one sparrow of the numerous 
flock came and perched itself upon her head — descended to her shoulder, and nestled in 
her bosom. Madame H. attributed this boldness to the intense cold, with which the 
bird appeared to be somewhat benumbed ; so she hastened to warm it yith her hands — 
to caress it — and entering her apartment, approached the fire ; but the bird increased 
its familiarity — perching on her finger, it pecked her hand ; and alighting on her shoulder, 
it flapped its wings, as if wishing to express gratitude to its benefactress. Somewhat 
puzzled by this demeanou^ Madame H. thought it could be no other than a pet sparrow 
belonging to some person in the neighbourhood, and had been attracted thither by the 
grain upon the terrace ; so, after a little time, she re-openexl the window and said to the 
bird — 

“ If thou dost belong to anyone in this neighbourhood they will be uneasy concern- 
ing thy fate: fly quickly ! and comfort those who mourn thy absence. If thou canat 
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noi And thy home, return to me, poor little wanderer. Oh ! return again to nettle in 
my bosom.” ’ 

With these words, she gave it a kiss, and away it flew from her sight. 

On the morrow, Madatne Helvetia? was pleased to find again, among h eh daily in- 
creasing flock, the little refugee who had inspired her with so much interest on the 
preceding day. So soon as It had taken its meal, the affectionate bird flew more familiarly 
if possible than before, to receive a caress, when to her great surprise, Madame H. dis- 
covered that around its neck was fastened a narrow blue ribbon, from which depended 
the end of a glove finger; forming a tiny bag. Excited by the most lively curiosity, she 
eagerly examined it, and found within a very thin leaf of paper, folded into the smallest 
possible compass, upon which was written in a delicate female hand, the following lines 
from Racine ; 

“ Aax petit* des oise&ax tu donnes leur patare, 

Et t« bonte s etend sur toute la nature 
which, literally translated, is — 

“ Thou jrtvest to little birds their food : 

And thy kindness extends over all nature.” 

Moved with intense interest, Madame Helvetius perused the postscript attached to 
this flattering quotation — 

“ Virtuous persons in your neighbourhood are languishing in need ; would you do 
less for them, than the numerous feathered family whom we see you nourish with food 
each morning ?” 

14 Doubtless not! ” she exclaimed, abandoning herself to every kind emotion — 
44 resist a request so touching ? impossible ! 

Hastening to her escritoire , she took from it a draft for six hundred livres, which 
she deposited in the little bag, and fastened it again round the bird’s neck. Bestowing 
repeated kisses upon the jflteresting messenger, she went out upon the terrace, and bade 
it fly to relieve those who were perhaps that moment suffering the pangs of cold and 
hunger. Her eyes attentively followed the direction of the sparrow’s flight, hopiug that 
she might thus discover the spot where it alighted : but no, the trees in the neighbour- 
ing gardens intercepted her view : and Madame H., returning to her apartment, aban- 
doned herself to the sweetest reflections. 

44 By what means,” thought she, could this poor family have instructed a simple 
sparrow to direct its flight thitherward, and perform the task of selecting me for their 
benefactress. Ah ! how anxious I am to know them ; to visit them. They must be 
superior to the position in which they are thrown. With what touching delicacy the 
appeal was made. The more, I reflect, the more am I lost in astonishment.” 

Many days passed, and brought not again the bird. Madame Helvetius thought 
constantly of this strange adventure, but was careful not to speak of it to any one ; for 
thus she would have revealed a benevolent action, which, made known, would have lost 
half its merit. Sometimes the vivacity of her brilliant invagination, and her profound 
knowledge of the world, created in her mind the suspicion that she had been made the 
sport of some artful impostor : for often among the interesting and worthy objects who 
claim our commiseration, will steal those who impose upoii our credulity, and abuse our 
confidence. 

At last, one morning, while Madame H. was sweeping the snow from the terrace 
for the daily distribution of grain, amoiig the birds which came flocking around — for it 
appeared as if all the birds in and about Paris attended the morning levee on the terrace 
of the good Madame H., — she spied the little faithful messenger with its ribbon and bag. 

44 Welcome!” she cried, 44 welcome! and so thou hast for me another billet?” 

The bird seemed pleased and proud, and wheeled around her head in graceful circle* 
before alighting upon her hand. 

The bag was once more opened with a deep emotion, while Madame H. advanced to 
her escritoire , that she might be ready to deposit a new pledge of her generosity, when 
her attention was arrested by the following. 

44 You have saved us ! you have saved an estimable artist and his family. Accept our 
blessings, our thanks. The six hundred livres shall be r^hid a$ soon as the return of 
spring, and the labour of our hands will permit.” 

These words were blotted over by tears of gratitude, and Madame H. could not 
restrain a few sympathizing drops, at having been the means of alleviating the distress 
of a virtuous family. She now applauded herself more than ever for baring yielded to 
the first promptings of her generous heart, and wrote this reply : 
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“ I thought I had bestowed a gift : and it but a loan ! The happiness I expe- 
rience by havidg been useful to you, renders me your debtor.” 

" How very dear tnis sweet bird must be to those whose interpreted it Is !” 

With these words, and many caresses, Madame H. sent it forth to seek its home, 
and each succeeding morn she watched in vain ; her feathered favorite appeared no more 
to partake of her bounty. 

The frost ceased. The snow disappeared. All nature, smiling, again welcomed 
the coming of spring. The birds forsook the terrace of their benefactress, and began 
already to occupy themselves in building nests for their young. They became so §hy * 
that Madame H . could no longer allure them ; and her tender heart was touched by their 
forgetfulness and ingratitude. 

‘•But,” said she, “how can 1 blame the unconscious bird for what we daily suffer 
from intelligent man?” 

The first day of that sweetest of months, May, Madame H. took her departure for 
Auteuil. She wished to repair the ravages that the storms of the past severe winter 
might there have made: and above all did she desire to superintend the alterations and 
revisions, necessary to the comfort of her beloved guests in the aviary. Every time a 
sparrow winged its flight above her head — every time she visited her collection of gay- 
plumaged songsters — that lady would think with tenderness of the charming interpreter of 
the unknown family ; and although this species of bird is not famed for any particular 
quality which attracts notice, or excites attachment; — yetshe would gladly have exchanged 
many of her choicest birds for the one intelligent sparrow. 

Towards the middle of summer, some pressing family business required the presence 
i of Madame H. at Paris. Unwillingly she tore herself away from the chaVms of rural 
occupation, and the care of the now thinly inhabited aviary: — the fine weather having, 
as usual, won the occupants to seek in wood and grove their natural shelter. 

The terrace was, of course, visited very soon after her arrival — and none but those 
who have experienced the same can appreciate the sensations of one who visits the spot 
where one has performed a virtuous and benevolent action. She looked around, and said — 

“Ay! my pretty messenger comes no more: will it hot greet me ever again?” 

Each morning, early, she sought to attract it by throwing grain, as in the winter, — 
and, as if to reward her perseverance, the bird came, but hovered around without 
approaching very near the terrace. Passing and re-passing, it seemed to express both a 
wish and a fear to alight. Madame H. called it, and made a thousand caressing signs, 
but all in vain; when the thought struck her that it was the change in her costume that 
caused this timidity — so, entering her apartment, she hastened to enrobe in her winter 
pelisse of blue satin, trimmed with ermine, and bonnet of velvet — and then made her 
appearance again upon the terrace. The sparrow recognized its old acquaintance, and 
flew upon her shoulder all confidence and joy. The ribbon and bag were both around 
its neck; and Madame H. inpatiently sought for the contents. A check for six hun- 
dred livret most unexpectedly met her view accompanied by a few words, as follows: 

“We hasten to repay the money which you so generously bestowed on strangers — 
the gratitude we feel will remain engraven on our hearts for ever !” 

Madame H. was about to return the check, when she reflected that, perhaps, this 
act would deprive those estimable unknown ones of the sweetest enjoyment they could 
experience — .that of discharging a debt sacred to honour. 

Wishing to accustom the bird to her summer costume, she resumed her robe of 
white muslin,- took off her bonnet, and appeared in hair simply arranged in bands. 

She had the pleasure to find that the sparrow no longer shunned her, though it 
examined her at first with a very prying, suspicious look, as much as to say — “what does 
all this mean? why can you not always dress the same, as I do?” 

Every day would it come and pay quite a long visit — hopping about on the terrace; 
and if Madame H. delayed opening the window, it would tap with its little beak on the 
glass, and express impatience in a thousand ways. 

It was Sunday. Madame H. attended by several friends, persons of distinction, was 
resting, after a promenade in the beautiful Jardindes Plant eg , and enjoying the charm 
of an animated conversation, when a sparrow was seen to escape from its hiding-place 
under the neck -kerchief of a young girl of about ten or eleven years old, who sat opposite 
on a bank of turf, and perch upon the shoulder of Madame H., expressing its attach- 
ment by various endearments. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, covering it with kisses, “it is my darling little messenger; 
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but bow came it here, in this public garden, among so many people?' 9 

“Excuse me, Madame," said the young girl, approaching — “ it is my sister's pet." 

“And where, my dear child, is your sister?" enquired Madame H. 

“The young girl.' ' she replied, * * on the other side of the walk, sitting with my father 
and mother. She is dressed in white. Do you not see her, Madame? This sparrow is 
hers, and I do not think she would part with it for the world." 

While concluding these words, she beckoned to a young person of singularly lovely 
face and figure, who, this moment discovering her bird in its new position, rose from her 
seat in agitation, and flushing with embarassment and joy, exclaimed — ■ 

“ It is her! Yes, it is herself, my parents! — it is our benefactress !" 

Behold Madame Helvetius, now surrounded by a most interesting group. Father, 
mother, and six children, relieved by her generosity, invoking upon her head blessings, 
and overwhelming her with thanks — while the bird’s sweet mistress, nearly overcome 
by emotion, in low, broken, but musical tones, falters a few words of gratitude, pressing 
the hands of Madame H. to her heart, and to her lips — bedewing them with tears — 
and the faithful sparrow flying from one to the other, looking proud and happy, as 
much as to say — “ this is all my work ; see, what I have done !" — formed a most charming 
picture. 

After a little time, Elise — for this was the name of the eldest daughter, the owner 
of the bird — was desired by Madame H. to relate their story; “and above all," she 
added, “ inform us By what incomprehensible means you succeeded in directing this our 
mutual interpreter, to me." 

Caressipg her bird, Elise replied — 

“ Oh! .Madame, if you knew how much it cost me! but first I will relate why it 
became necessary. — My father, whose name is Valmont, is by profession a carver of 
wood. Having been afflicted with a long and dangerous illness, he slowly recovered, 
and was unable to resume his employment until the middle of winter; and then none 
could be obtained. Myself and my young sisters were not idle. We laboured hard to 
procure for our parents the comforts to which they had been accustomed — but, alas! 
Madame, the little that we could earn ftas nbt enough. I daily saw my still invalid 
parent languishing, and distressed that he could no longer contribute to the wants of 
his beloved family. The intense cold prevented us from pursuing profitably our avocations. 

“What was before us? starvation! — we were all in despair. From the window of 
my chamber I witnessed your amiable charity to the poor famishing birds. A gleam of 
hope dawned *upon me. It was not necessary to inquire your name; for that of the ‘good 
Madame Helvetius' was already known to me. A plan to procure that assistance from ✓ 
you, which pride and delicacy prevented me from soliciting boldly, presented itself to 
my mind. I hesitatingly, and without at first informing my parents, resolved to attempt 
its execution. Oh! the pain that it caused. This dear, innocent bird, was chosen for 
my interpreter. It was necessary to expose him to the rigorous pangs of.hunger, by 
depriving him of food for several successive days. I thrust him daily forth, that he 
might learn to join the flock assembled each morn upon the terrace at your hotel; and 
the poor little creature would fly frightened all over the whole neighbourhood, pursued 
sometimes by the wild sparrows, who pecked him with their beaks, and so he would 
return with torn wings and lacerated breast. 

“I wept over him, and often said thou shalt go forth no morel — but when I 
turned, and saw these loved ones, my purpose changed. I sent him again, and with joy 
observed him mix with the throng, partake of your bounty, and at last, alight on your 
shoulder. The next morning I ventured the little bag, which contained my first billet." 

Trembling with emotion, Elise now exclaimed — “Most honored and beloved Madame 
Helvetius, you know all the rest. No! not all. You do not know, nor can I picture, 
the intense joy, the fervent gratitude, with which I presented, and my parents accepted , 
the generous sum your generosity bestowed. The proud happiness we felt when we 
were able to repay it, I cannot pourtray." 

“But the pet sparrow — the messenger bird — what became of him" you, my daugh- 
ter, will ask. Elise promised to bring it herself to visit Madame H. and this good lady 
diver omitted an opportunity to contribute to the comfort and happiness of so much 
virtue, and never ceased to inculcate the lesson I now repeat : 

“That it is better to absolve a guilty person than condemn an innocent one: so, the 
fear of nourishing vice, or encouraging fraud, should never cause us to neglect any 
opportunity of affording relief to honest and virtuous indigence." 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

The wintry west extends ius blast, * ; 

And hail and rain does blaw ; 

Or tha stormy north sends driving forth. 

The blinding sleet nr snaw : 

While tumbling brown, the bum comes dowif. 

And roars from bank to brae ; 

, • And biid and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 

Burns. 

Leisurely returning from a momirtg’s excursion into the interior of St. Helens, 
we arrived on the ridge' of a high hill, and walked down the slope, to witness the mighty 
waters .of the famed St. Lawrence, l&shing themselves into foam and fury, as the ice on 
its surface broke into blocks of an immense size, with a noise resembling the report of 
cannon, and, impelled by the force of the current, rushed headlong, block over- block, 
in Dts descent to the open sea. The air was subdued and heavy, wearing that gloomy 
appearance which usually presages a storm in the winter portion of the year. The frost 
had been severe and of long continuance; but, severe as it bad been, it now succumbed 
to the milder alterations of mist and fog, and tbe surface of the river, which had been 
one contintiops sheet of ice, varying in thickness from six inches to ps many feet, became 
rotten, and unsafe, for the foot of the pedestrian, or the iron bound rim of the slpdge or 
cariole. 

The transit over the bosom of the deep bine waters was completely interrupted; 
few dared venture to tread its treacherous paths, save those who courted local renown by 
a display of their hardihood and contempt of danger. Rendered soft and porous by the 
change in the weather, agitated by the fitful risings of the wind, it shattered into 
thousands of pieces of various diameters, as changeful in fofm as they were varied in 
bulk. The current set strongly dqwn wards, .and the large blocks- of ice overran each 
other in their career and came into violent collision, elbowing, jostling, andjerkiug their 
sharp corners as it were into one another’s sides with remorseless power and effect. 

It was a scene at once grand and terrific, conveying forcibly to the mind an idea 
of the utmost omnipotence in the Creator of materials, so simple and graceful when 
resolved into their primitive elements; yet, so powerful and resistless when aggregated 
into a solid mass. Those whom fortune has4)ut recently tempted to cast their lot upon 
these northern shores, and who are unused to the cry — the ice is breaking — become 
startled and astonished, and look with pure wonderment at tbe grandeur of the moving 
panorama before them as it harries by into the open ocean, receiving fresh accession 
every moment from the tributary streams and lakes of the upper country. Roaring, 
splashing, tossing about, the noise of the clashing ice reverberates along both shores 
like the successive echoes of a lengthened peal of .thunder; now piling, heap over heap, 
as a temporary obstruction takes place, then bursting away with resistless force, it pursues 
its onward route, carrying with it mills, mill dams, and every* other impediment that 
presents itself to its free and rapid coarse. . Those who have never been spectators of 
the angry ocean, while it lashed the rugged sides of a bare rock with petulant and 
impatient strokes, and threw its briny spray far over its brink in unavailing rage; or 
have never witnessed the stunning concussion of two ships while in full sail, can scarcely 
form an adequate conception of the momentum of these miniature ice- bergs * nor can 
they find a fitting parallel for their troubled and wrathful aspect. , 

On the opposite shore we could plainly distinguish the ancient looking town of 
Montreal, with its fine Cathedral Towers proudly overlooking tlfe agitated river. . A 
large concourse of spectators had congregated on the beach, watching, with different 
emotions, the passage of the ice; and we could perceive their movements as they walked 
to and fro, wrapped in their warm ffirs and stout dreadnoughts, impervious alike to 
snow or rain. It was evident that' something of more than ordinary importance was 
occupying the attention of one numerous and constantly augmenting group, though, 
from the distance between the two shores, we were precluded from seeing, or even 
guessing at, the subject that seemed to. interest them to such an extent. Their rapid 
gesticulation, the abruptness with which ever and anon they appeared to disperse, and 
then as quickly gather together again, set curiosity on the rack to find out tfee cause 9t 
* Vol 9— No. 2— K. . . 
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the unwonted tumult, and anathemas were freely uttered, expressive of dissatisfaction 
with the cloudiness of the weather, which prevented a more serviceable use of the 
natural optics. Those who possessed the assistance of telescopes reported, that the. 
commotion appeared to centre in one individual, who seemed inclined to precipitate 
himself into the river, but was prevented, by the solicitations and endeavours of the crowd 
which surrounded him, from accomplishing his insane purpose. s • 

At length he broke abruptly away, overturning two or three. in his course, and 
running at the top of his speed, like a greyhound fresh started from the leash, gained 
the brink of the river. Taking a tremendous spiing from the shore he alighted on a 
square block of ice that was drifting by on the instant, and tlms effectually interposed 
a check to the ardour of his friends’ exertions on his behalf, and placed an impassable 
barrier between himself and them. With horror in their countenances they beheld him 
afloat on the broad and boiling St. Lawrence, no fictitious troubled sea, but a veritable 
raging gulph of mingled ice and water, with not evfen a plank between him and des- 
truction; the grim tyrant, death, staring him in the face, open armed, ready, at the first 
false step, to claim him as his lawful prey. 

Waving his band as an adieu to the astounded spectators, he leaped lightly, on 
another fragment that was heaving and thumping against the one he had first gained, 
and succeeded in maintaining his footing. Ibis he was the better able to do, from the 
short iron spikes, denominated creepers, with which his feet, in compliance with the 
universal custom, were armed. All who walk out in frosty weather wear thfcm; other- 
wise, without the security which they impart, many a slip would take place, and 
craniums come into unwished for and painful contact with the glistening surface of our 
mother earth. . Hastening across to its upper edge, so as to counteract the drift of the 
stream, he stepped quickly over to another large piece of ice, and paused a moment, 
midway, to survey the prospect before him. A dreary one in all conscience. It was 
now evident that he did not contemplate self-destruciion, though, to those who witnessed 
his conduct from a distance, and judged from what they saw of it, his acts bore no other 
interpretation than that of a reckless disregard to life, originating only In drunkenness 
or lunacy. Again, watching an opportunity, he dropped himself on the edge of another 
fragment that, borne dofvn on a wave, came almost under his feet, then quick as possible 
left its uncertain tenure, and bounded to a broader basis, more capable of sustaining his 
weight, and less influenced by the turmoil of the angry river. He had encountered an 
arduous task, a mile and a half of such a road before him, requiring not only incessant 
exertion and almost superhuman strength, but a combination of fortuitous circumstances 
to render his chance of existence anything like' a probable one. One slip of the foot — 
one look back, with a fainting of the heart and a slackening of the nerves, and — he is 
gone — and for ever. Crushed between two pieces of ice, engulphed in the deep waters 
of the St. Lawrence, his mangled body will seek companionship with the bleached bones 
of those whose fate was akm to his own. Every billow shall wanton with his manly 
frame, and the minnows disport their tiny selves about his bead, nor dread the hand, 
that is now so full of strength and vigour. 

“Setting a stout heart to a steep brae,” he braced himself to his task, and courage- 
ously faced the difficulties of the undertaking; now prominent in view, as a high wave 
bore him and his slippery support upwards on its surface; again sunk with ttojreceding 
action entirely out of sight, while, as opportunity served, he sprang from fragment to 
fragment with the apparent ease and certainty of a tiger springing on an antelope. In 
course of time he approached the centre of the river, where the current was most raipid, 
the shock of the clashing ice most strong, and the danger of hir situation, in a corres- 
ponding degree, precarious and imminent. It was about this period that we could 
pretty accurately distinguish the form of the individual upon whom the attention of 
nearly the whole of the population of St. Helens, as weU as that of the major part of 
Montreal, was rivetted, in anxious dread of the fate that seemed inevitably to await his 
insane attempt to cross from one shore to the other after the ice on the 'river had 
broken up. 

No gladiator, m bis dying frenzied struggles for life and liberty, ever drew forth, 
from the assembled crowds at the Roman Amphitheatre, Such intense acute sensation 
as did this young man in his .perilous enterprise against the elements. To use the 
beautiful and expressive language of scripture, “He carried his life in his hand;” the 
prize for success was prolonge4 existence — the loss, oblivion and premature eternity. 
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Wlio is this man? Who can he be that thos seta at defiance all the powers of the 
seasons, and embarks his life in such a precarious and foolhardy venture? If he bear a 
charmed life he goes well nigh to dissolve the spell that has hitherto carried him scathe- 
less through 14 moving accidents by flood and field.” The cord that links his fate to 
earth is scarcely able to bear the extreme tension^ and his friends tremble with appre- 
hension as his life quivers and wavers in the balance. Many, on both shores, clearly 
recognise the athletic form of John Phillpots, as he hovers on the ice like a lark cornering 
over its young, braving his fate in a desperate chance for life, with the alternative of 
being entombed in the broad river, or of being carried out to sea, there to perish 
miserably with cold and exhaustion. 

It appeared that he had left the Island the day before to join in some holiday excursion 
a few miles up the banks of the river, and, on his return, found that the ice had broken 
up, and that he must wait two or three days at least for it to descend towards the sea. 
In the heyday of youthful spirits, joined with a natural frolicksome disposition, and a 
too free indulgence in the juice of the grape or juniper berry, the curse of our colonies, 
he expressed his desire to attempt the passage, and endeavour to reach his home, which 
he had left without apprising his parents, who would doubtles dread that some misfortune 
or calamity had overtaken him. His proposal was at first received with good humoured 
raillery and banter — they pointed out the hazard of the undertaking — bid him reflect 
on the tempestuous state of the river — and asked him whether he was tired of bis life 
that he so wantonly abandoned it to inevitable destruction. But, when they found that 
he persisted in the resolution, and that their arguments were unheeded — the lurking 
demon in his eye .betokening obstinate perseverance, and an increasing impatience of 
advice or controul — they knew not wh«t course to adopt, Conscious of bis dogged 
determination and inherent hardihood of disposition. However, they would not desert 
him, but accompanied him to the river side, in the hope that reason would assert her 
sway t and that a sight of the insuperable obstacles presenting themselves to his foolish 
desire, would induce him to alter his mind, and remain satisfied in company with his 
friends until the river was clear. They were doomed to disappointment. The danger 
and difficulty but added fuel to the flame of his perverseness, and confirmed him in his 
wilful purpose. His parents were full of anxiety at his prolonged absence; he would 
re-assure their minds by his presence, or they should mourn' him lost foi' ever. He 
made Repeated attempts to escape from the crowd whjch surrounded him, their futile 
efforts to divert his rash intention but serving to exasperate his mind and render him 
more obstinate. Turning fiercely round upon the more officious, he dashed hastily 
through the throng, overturning the nearest in his onset, and launched himself without 
more ado on the boisterous river. Notwithstanding his wild and erratic disposition, 
he was a general favourite on both sides of the water. His faults militated more 
against himself than against the welfare of others. The first to serve his neighbours, 
the last to help himself ; his heart and hand were ever open to assist the weak or 
distressed, and plausible excuses were readily framed to diminish or hide the extent of 
bis gay and lighthearted failings 

His parents, bending with the weight of many years, doated upon him with a life- 
long affection, and looked to him for solace and comfort in their declining days, trusting 
that their beloved boy wonld, by his presence, soften the pangs of the transition from 
this state of being to the next, and lay their grey hairs in the grave in peace. 

Unfortunate young man! we cannot but pity thy apparently inevitable fate; cutoff 
in the flower of thy yourh ; separated by thine own folly from’all the affectionate binding 
ties of earth; so early doomed to destruction; yet, we must give sympathy and hallowed 
tears for the agonizing heartrending affliction of thy parents, as they run to and fro 
upoq the beach, straining their eye balls to catch a glimpse of thy form, so dear to their 
sight, and loudly call upon heaven for mercy to thee, their erring son. Who can fathom 
the endless depths of a father’s affection — a mother’s love? True, thou h$st been a 
kindly and a good son up to this time; always attentive — anticipating every want — 
returning love for love — since the first dawn of reason awakened thy faculties and 
made thee a responsible being. Yet, what shall recompense them fpr the years of 
weary watching, for the innumerable cares and troubles thou wert the cause of, ere the 
down of manhood began to cluster round thy cheek ? 

Shall I tell of the high impassioned appeals to heaven — of the suspense prolonged, 
more dreadful in itself than misfortune realized? Could I pourtray the sudden shock. 
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the life-fluid checked in its accustomed course, and the pulse hesitating to*beat, flick- 
ering uncertainly in its channel, when the news of the dangerous situation of their only 
mu<-h4oved son was first conveyed to the old couple, who had remained in tranquil 
ignorance of the impending catastrophe, until his figure was with certainty recognised 
midway in the stream ? No ! sacred be the sorrbws of an afflicted parent — so absorbing, 
so heartfelt and genuine — they are not fitting for the indiscriminate gaze of the public 
eye: each of my readers will be able to fill up the outline by the ready powers of his 
own imagination, and will thus best accord his generous sympathy with their calamitious 
condition. 

Vain were the solicitous promptings of feeling and friendly he arts, to offer consolation * 
or encourage hope. “My son! my son! my poor boy !” was the only response; while 
they ran unceasiqgly hither and thither about the shore in frantic and distressing plight, 
following his every motion as he seemed to incline this way or that- Nature could not 
long sustain this unwonted strain upon the physical and mental powers, and had it not 
been for the extraordinary self-sustaining power derived from such peculiar circum- 
stances, the mother must have sank with exhadstion at an earlier period than she did. 
Ultimately she wpa removed to her residence in a state of hysterical insensibility; every 
heart commiserating her poignant sufferings and trial. The father exerted his manhood 
to the last, determined either to witness the end of his son, or be the first to welcome 
and embrace him, in the event 6f his reaching the shore. 

It seemed beyond the bounds of human probability, and decidedly beyond the 
bounds of human experience, that any man could have sustained the immense call upon 
his muscular system to the extent we have witnessed, much mote that he should be 
able to compete successfully with the existing difficulties, and safely alight on each 
successive block "of ice without a slip or i^ll. • The certain result of but one faltering or 
false step would be immersion, he would disappear, and the heaving mass would close 
over him for ever like a thing of nought. The greatest sensation prevailed on both 
sides of the river ; the shores were crowded with anxious spectators, who alike condemned 
his rashness, and deplored his fate. No assistance could,, by any means, be rendered 
him.. The great blocks of ice, jambing, jarring, and tumbling over each other as they 
rolled down the stream, forbade any attempt at the rescue. This was the more pitiable, 
as he evidently waxed weaker and weaker, and by the length of time intervening between 
each alternate leap, plainly told that his strength was fast waning. Herein, also, 
consisted another and equally pressing danger, for, premising that he overcame the 
main obstacles in his way, if he did not keep pace with the rapidity of the current, he 
would be drifted below the lower extremity of the Island, without a remote chance of 
being intersected by another spot of land of sufficient magnitude to obstruct his progress. 

The thick mists of evening also began to ascend and obscure the distant prospect, 
as though inclined to hide from mortal view the last desparing struggles of a fellow-man. 
Throbbing hearts lined the margin of the river — their sympathies bound up in the one 
object before them — all feelings merged into this one — the desire to avert the fate of 
poor Phillpots. Scores would have cheerfully risked their own lives to have afforded 
him the most trifling aid or assistance. His errors forgotten, bis faults overlooked, and 
naught but his kindliness of disposition remembered ; the funeral wail already rose on 
the air, and lamentations were poured forth on his untimely end. 

By dint of surprising strength,' impelled by the stirring necessities of bis situation, 
he had accomplished a considerable portion of the distance, and approximated so close 
to the Island, that we coiild narrowly observe his efforts when collecting bis nerve for 
a spring over some chasm that intervened between the piece of ice which sustained hi* 
weight and another piece* he was desirous of achieving* Sometimes, steadying himself 
as well as practicable, he would nimbly run across to a block on bis own level and 
endeavour to step upon it, occasionally with success, at other times a wave would rise 
abruptly, and he would be left standing, and appear to have sunk completely out of 
sight. “Hti is gone! All is over!" would then resound along the shore; but, when 
he was seen to rise with the reflux of the billow, an inspiriting cheer would burst forth, 
catching his heavy ear, temporarily flush his pallid cheek, and incite him to renewed 
exertion. By gradual advances he lessened the distance separating him from home and 
safety, and with the desperute energy, oftentimes resulting from despair, surmounted 
the otherwise impracticable dangers of his position, frequently escaping destruction by 
a hair’s breadth alone. No mortal, attempting the exploit in cool and calm blood. 
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could have survived Tor five miftutes ; and we can only conceive that a special intervention 
of Providence, thus far, rescued him from the yawning jaws of destruction. 

Arrived within speaking distance, it was hoped that his strength would hold out 
so as to enable him to accomplish the remainder of his perilous journey, or, I should 
say, voyage, with success, and give hijn another opportunity of* treading that shofe 
whereon his hopes and fears were concentrated. Officious friends began to encourage 
him and direct his course; counselling him to avoid this fragment, and attempt to reach 
that. His attention wandered from himself to the shore; forgetful of his own peril, he 
closely scrutinized the outstretched arms and eager faces of his friends to detect the 
forms of those more dear to his heart, whose welfare was indissolubly linked in his own. 
The confused, though well-meant, shouting, entirely distracted his attention, hnd when 
near enough to grasp one of the ropes that had been thrown towards him, his foot 
slipped in alighting on the near edge of a square block of ice, and he fell prostrate. 
He lay in that position for a considerable space, either stunned by the fall, or wholly 
bereft of hope, and doggedly resigned to his lot. 

What agony was compressed into those moments! Ages of searing, scorching 
trouble. HU father, driven to the verge of madness, called incessantly on the inanimate 
form of the youth, and conjured him, for hU own sake, for the sake of hU mother, for 
the love of heaven, to arouse himself, and exert his remaining strength yet once more. 
The spectators looked on with feelings of the most poignant description — the cup of 
hope was dashed from their lips — their pent up solicitude was scattered to the winds, 
and they beheld with drooping unfeigned sorrow, the prostrate form of the young man 
float by, destitute of consciousness or power. With accents of anguish they entreated 
him to shake off hU depression and make one other effort ere it was too late to be of 
avail. In a very brief space no human exertion would be nble to rescue him from his 
situation, and it was with feelings of sincere delight that they saw him languidly 
endeavour to collect hU faculties, and tottering! y recover his footing. Casting one 
glance of feeble recognition in reply to the encouraging huzzah that greeted his 
returning animation, he again commenced his arduous undertaking; yet, it was evident, 
from his exhaustion, both mental and bodily, that he was incapable of any lengthened 
exertion. 

Fortunately, his proximity to the land kept alive the expiring spark bf nervous 
animation, and enabled him to use his diminished Strength so ad to cross the intermediate 
space. When near enough for the purpose, two ropes were dexterously cast over his 
shoulders, in the same manner that the Sou£h American throws’ his lasso over the head 
of the wild buffalo of the plains, and. they drew him helplessly to land. His clothes 
were saturated with wet, aud stiff as buckram, from the cold spray which bad congealed 
about him as it fell. His overtaxed powers surrendered entirely, as he was fast locked 
in his father's embrace, and faltered in tremulous tones, “ Thank God! I'm safe." 
His stalwart framediad become lax and feeble as an infant's, from the debilitating effects 
of his recent exertion, united with the chilling influences of abandoned hope and despair. 
Willing sturdy arms were not wanting to render assistance, and a living litter was quickly 
formed tb carry 'him off tenderly, yet triumphantly, to his own home. They then 
consigned him to the care of the surgeon of the artillery company, quartered on the 
Island, who was \n ready attendance. 

They encased him in warm blankets, administered weak and simple restoratives, 
and used considerable friction to his limbs, to restore animation, and encourage the 
flow of blood, which had stagnated immediately on his reaching the Island. Every 
remedy that professional skill, apd an earnest desire to prolong his life, could dictate, 
was tried, but with almost unavailing effect. Hours, nay, days transpired before he 
could give a sign of intelligence, and shew his consciousness of the attentions he received. 
For six long months he kept, his room, . subject to excruciating agony and nervous 
depression, and dwindled to a mere shadow of his formfcr gelf. The warm suns of the 
succeeding summer enticed him into the open air, in hopes that their cheering rays 
would invigorate his debilitated frame and renovate his weakened constitution. Exposed 
to the broad glare of sunlight, he appeared as one fresh risen from the grave. His 
former companions could scarcely recognize in the sunken eye, attenuated frame, and 
trembling measured step of the invalid before theiPi the athletic form of him whose 
strength was proverbial, whose gaiety and animal spirits were unbounded, and whose 
roving inclinations nothing could repress. 
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His aged mother never overcame the trouble of that well -remembered day; her 
delicate habit ill-sustained the rigours of the passing winter, and, ere the dawning of 
spring had glided into the full light of summer, she had passed into another sphere of 
existence, leaving her stricken son to lament her loss, as the result of his thoughtless 
"and wayward passions. • 

The father bore up for a time, but infirmity and decreptitude soon sapped bis 
autumnal vigour, and the thin grey hairs of age accumulated round his venerable head. 
He lived to see his son recover his health and hardihood, and when called to pay the 
usual debt of nature, bad the satisfaction of leaving him an' altered and a better man. 

From an over indulgence in the wild follies and ill-regulated passions of youth, he 
became an example of steadiness and application, unremitting in hi» attention to those 
offices of religion which pertain to an eternity he was so nearly launched into, without 
needful and becoming preparation. He was conspicuous in his endeavours to do good, 
and omitted no opportunity of benefitting hjs neighbours by a recurrence of those little 
attentions which a kind heart will dictate. He still lives, 1 believe, and often quotes 
this memorable passage in his life as an illustration of the paramount necessity of bending 
the ear to reason, and curbing with a tight hand the unbridled passions of youth, which, 
unrestrained, hurry us into excesses of every description, productive only of trouble, 
inconvenience,, and loss of respect in the present day, and unpleasant reminiscences for 
neglected opportunities in a future one. 

He considered himself fortunate in being instrumental in preserving the life of a 
man who was in danger of drowning, during the course of the following year. It was 
late in the summer, the weather was hot and sultry, and the green corn was beginning 
to turn of a yellow golden hue. A large open boat, called, in Canadian parlance, a 
batte&ux, was moored to the side of the Ordnance Wharf, laden with shot and shell, 
for the service of the garrison, whose quarters were situated at a moderate distance, in 
a range of bomb-proof buildings. The Quarter Master, Sergeant Mitchell, had the 
superintendence and care of all the stores, and had directed a party to proceed and 
assist in unloading the boat. A^ong these was a little dark complexioned joking fellow, 
a trumpeter, attached tO the artillery company, whose assigned task was that of driving 
the horse and cart between the wharf and the garrison. He had performed this duty 
satisfactorily two or three times, but on the occasion referred to, was not quite so 
fortunate, and had nearly cut short his jokes and life together, by the same mischance. 
The horse, a stout iron-grey, young and spirited, and but little used to harness work, 
could with difficulty be brought to remain stationary while the cart was being loaded. 
The shot rattled behind him, be danced, pranced, and capered about, with expanded 
nostril and distorted eye: however well he could face powder, it was clear he could not 
stand shot, and, like the sons of Sparta, preferred his wounds in front. As soon as 
the. loading was finished the little driver let go his head, and nimbly skipped on the 
shafts, and gently applied the whip to start him forward. The frightened horse jumped 
into the collar, but finding the weight, drew back, and attempted to run on one side, 
this the driver prevented, and applying the whip with force, rendered the horse sullen 
and obstinate, when he backed the cart completely over the edge of the wharf, the 
weight of which drew him and the driver powerless into the river also, notwithstanding 
his mad plunges forward when he found himself tugged behind. The water was very 
deep, quite as much as twelve or fourteen feet, and they were all entirely covered with 
it in a second. Phillpots, who had witnessed the whole transaction from a short distance, 
was quickly on the spot, waiting to see the little trumpeter float to. the surface, as it 
was known that he was a tolerable swimmer. After a brief space, finding he did not 
come up, he dashed in after him, and dived down to the bottom, and caught hold of his 
uniform, giving him at the same time a smart pull. Finding resistance, he returned to 
the surface, and extricating a knife from his pocket, w*eut down again, and severed the 
harness in several places, which immediately freed the drowning man, and they both 
emerged on the face of the river together. Several of the party had, in the meantime, 
stripped and plunged in to th6 rescue, and now caught the again sinking body, and 
buoyed it up till they reached the shore. Swimming is such an universal accomplish- 
ment, that there are few who ai*e not proficients in the art: fathers take their boys, 
schoolmasters escort their youthful charges to the river side as regularly as the duck 
will take her ducklings. In a country were large and rapid rivers abound, it is as 
essential to the welfare of a boy or man to arqnire the art of swimming, as it is that of 
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reading. Hence, Phillpots bad little difficulty or danger in reaching the shore, eyen • 
though encumbered with his ordinary dress and shoes. The spark of life was not 
wholly extinct in the body of the trumpeter, but with judicious care and treatment 
• life flowed in her regular channels, and in a week he resumed his duties. The horse 
and cart were recovered by means of pullies affixed to them by drivers, but the shot 
remained where (fortune had Cast them. It will be well for Canada and her mighty 
neighbours, the United States, if they- agree to cast all their shot in the same locker, 
and bury their differences under them. Commerce, prosperity, and happiness will then 
increase; and people, owning the same parentage, having the same manners and customs, 
and speaking the same maternal language, become uni Ad in one indissoluble bond of 


fraternity and love. 


JAMES PENNOCK. 


Rfirl of Pomfret Lodge, Northampton Dittrict. 
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AN EXILE’S MUSINGS. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN QREEN. 

Far away 

In this lone solitude my heart repineth 

For the dear home ties of my childhood's hearth! 

No more for me the ruddy fire-light shineth 
On the blest sharers of that hour of mirth, 

When night and storms were shut out from our circle, 
And the bright blaze played On thd pictur'd wall, 

And even our aged Tray, with frolic gambols, 

Join'd in the sport, the wildest one of all; 

When sweet shrill laughs and dancing feet made music, 
And loving childhood's joyous heart o'erflow’d 
With trusting gladness! woe, alas! that never 
My pilgrim steps shall reach that blest abode, . 

Far, faraway! 

Aye, far away — for many a change has darken’d 
Since those blest moments o’er that ancient home; 
Time's hand has touch'd its old grey walls, and mellow'd, 
With many a weather stain, both porch and dome. 

The starr^ jessamine and climbing roses , 

' No longer o’er its frelliced windows bloom ; 

But the thick ivy wreaths, with darker shadow, 

Hang their long garlands, as if o'er the tomb 
Of the departed pleasures 1 The fair children 

Ijpve known earth’s sorrows, and some locks are grey 
That shone with gold-gleams in the ruddy splendor; 

And they are old who mourn for us that stray 
Far, far awayl 

Could we return — the glory has departed ! 

We cannot feel as once we did of yore, 

The world has marr'd our hopes, and no enchantment 
Can the lost Eden of our youth restore ! 

Our talk would all be sad— -of shipwreck — famine— 

* Captivity among- the Indian isles, 

’ And foreign graves for some of those who gather'd 
Around that hearth with childhood’s gayest smiles ; 

And tears would drop from eyes that knew no sorrow 
When joyously we play’d, a sportive train, 

In that old chamber— woe, alas! that never 
Joy could be ours in that dear home again. 

Far, far away! 
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• THE GAMESTER. 

It was a December night, and the lamps were burning brilliantly in one of the 
gaming houses of London. .The room was fully attended, and in the glaring gas-light 
the expression of everybody’s, features was strongly* depicted. The young speculator 
wore an anxious find nervous look, while the experienced trader, cigar in mouth, And 
bottle near at band, watched the. throws with a calm but earnest scowl. A momentary 
success would cause some pale haggard countenance to blush with hope, but ,the 
next instant, perhaps, would reduce it to its habitual wanness. Young and old, 
thoughtless %nd designing, ther£ they were, .the reckless votaries Of chance. But with 
one man we have' more particularly to <leal. He is tall, of dark complexion, and 
negligently dressed, and, while following the game with the deepest attention, constantly 
heightens the fire of his eye*with deep and potent draughts. Night passes — Sir Walter • 
Black more (such is his name) plays on. Morning breaks, and the grey sun peers out. 
on the vast city; men in crowds hurry forward to their various tasks, and all are up 
and stirring*, but the gaming room is still dark — Sir Walter plays on. 

.At twelve they rise; he looks very pale and worn. He had lost, arid as he left 
the house he muttered, in a hoarse tone, 44 Well, Sandridge must go:” Though unheard 
by any but himself, the expression of these words brought a darker shade to his brow, 
and a sad and ruined man in truth looked he, as he flung himtelf into a cabriolet and 
passed from the spot. 

Beautifully situated in homely, fertile Worcestershire, stood the little village of 
Sandridge. Its cottages, though few, were peculiarly neat, and their bright casements, 
their fresh thatch, and the ivy clustering over their porches, were all witnesses to the 
guardianship of some active tasteful mind. Wooden palings, extending a mile or more 
beyond the village, and large elms within them, and a glimpse of distant gables, bespoke 
the Manor House. This was Sir Walter's country seat; but the eye that watched the 
peasant's home, and the hand that planted the rose in his garden — the head that planned 
that schoolhouse for his children — and the heart that felt for him, and with hinf, were 
not Sir Walter's— they were his beautiful wife's. 

Mary Percival was the daughter of a clergyman, a girl of' the sweetest disposition 
and most attractive appearance. She was very fair, and her bright hair hung in long 
ringlets — her eyes were deep blue — the cast of her features delicate and lovely as a 
statue; but who shall say how beautiful, when her fond heart beamed in her face. In 
early life Sir Walter had formed a strong attachment to Mary, which matured with years. 
The affection never Was very reciprocal on her part, but the earnest wishes of her parents 
prevailed, and in course of time she became Lady Blackmore. Perchance, in the dark 
hour of retribution, some peculiar pang shall be allotted those' who sacrifice the happiness 
of their children at the shrine of then* own ambition. Oh! sad was that fair one — a 
reprobate husband in the haunts of vice — a love-cherished infant in the cold grave — a 
heart yearning for the sympathy it could not find. Sad was she, but calm and resigned. 

Christmas day was ushered in by a crisp and frosty morning; the clear pale sun 
brightened the leafless* boughs and glistened on the silvered gr||8. People stood at 
their cottage doors and interchanged the good wishes of the season, and the church bells 
rang briskly on, and listeners spoke kind words, and thought they went to the tune of 
the chimes. Thank God, that in these days of hurry and strife, many a village still lies 
hid, where the noisy voice of faction, and the discontented murmurs of the ignorant 
agitators are never heard, and where such hallowed festivals as Christmas day still come 
round to a cheerful people, untainted by false philosophy or insolent conceit, and still 
bring many associations to hearts well fitted to receive them. The church was within 
the park, ?nd twice in that day a little company passed under its ancient porch. But 
the hours wore on, evening arrived, and moonlight rested on the chancel window*; the 
faint beam showed a female form before a small white tablet — an urn* on the marble 
bore the name 44 Alfred;” the words, “Thy will be done,” were inscribed underneath. 
No sob, no sigh sounded in those lone aisles, it was the silent communion with the dead, 
the mother with the child. Oh ! love is not of earth ; no iron hand of time, no deep 
and gloomy sepulchre can part spirit from ’spirit. The kneeler rose and returned to 
the hall, and by her fireside she turned over th$ pages of a favourite book. A gentle 
knock was heard at the door, and, on looking up, the steward stood before her. His 
business was an unpleasant one, and he was long in telling it; it was to say that a letter 
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from Sir Walter had ordered preparations for a sale to be made, on the ground that 
embarrassments would not admit of such a large place as Sandridge being kept up. 
Sir Walter had not trusted himself to break the news to Mary. She heard the first of 
it in this way.’ It was a great shock to her. Her pursuits, her works of charity, her 
.books, her school, and, more than ail, her boy — all were at Sandridge; all she must 
leave, to wander she knew not whither. Wearied and sad she retired to rest, and sank 
into deep slumber, but awoke at midnight. The frost had broken up, heavy rain was 
falling, the moaning wind swept round the house, and she remembered all her sorrows. 
Who knows not the bitterness of the tear unseen, unpitied ? 

* • * a a a a a a 

Midnight in London. Sir Walter sits at play. Rain dashes loudly against the 
windows, and his attention is arrested. He looks up for a moment, and Sandridge, 
Mary, youth, by-gone hours, bitter feelings, all shoot across his memory; and as his eye 
gazes upon the vacancy, his pale lips quiver with remorse, but he plays on, and such 
is gaming. 

a a a a a a a a 

Sometimes at sea, in a mighty tempest, about the hour of deepest night, comes a 
sudden hush of brief duration, but so mysterious and unnatural, that even the bursting 
forth of the storm anew seems a relief. And so in the mind. When a moment of great 
trial has been endured, though the cause may remaih unmitigated, a calm is felt so 
unexpected that it gives us the awful sensation of losing command of the heart. Mary 
experienced this tranquility the morning after she heard the news, but too soon, alas, 
to be followed by grief again. 

We must not linger on this painful time. She soon learnt London was to be her 
destination. Sir Walter came down just before the sale. HU conscience reproached 
him with his harshness towards her — he felt how he was wronging her. The evening 
before their departure Mary was missing. Sir Walter became very much alarmed, and 
a search was made for her. She was found fainting .in that silent chancel before the 
marble slab — another lesson for the gamester. But no — he needed still harder teaching; 
Sandridge passed into the hands of strangers, and Mary was settled in a small house 
near Russell Square. The sum realized by the sale would have afforded him a moderate 
income, but hisjdisease was not cured, and his capital was rapidly being expended. 
Loss made him passionate and moody, and his dark, angry eye, often alarmed hU gentle 
wife, while her calm replies to hU rough apaches would sometimes bring the blush to 
his cheek. But the sweetest temper has a limit beyond which it will not be pressed. 
Mary’s gave way; not that she grew peevish or discontented, but the musical voice and 
the smiling lip were changed. She passed into a silent pullenness, and a deep abstracted 
melancholy settled in her beautiful eye. 

One morning in April Sir Walter was returning from the club-house, where be 
had been all night — eight o’clock had struck, and the streets looked very bright in the 
watery sunshine, when as he turned into his own terrace, there passed him at the corner 
a female dressed in white, with no bonnet on, her . hair unbound, and her ringlets 
dishevelled by the fresh breeze. Sir Walter started back as she hurried by, and ex- 
claimed in a trembling voice, “Mary !” She turned abruptly, and said rapidly, “ I am 
in haste — Alfred has gone to the church — I shall be back soon — Oh, yes, very soon!” 
and she stood a moment, and looked mournfully on her husband, and, sighing gently, 
passed on. That look told more than tongue could tell. Fearful is the glare of anger, 
the leer of malice, the fixed forlorn gaze of despair; but more fearful to meet the eye 
t)iat lacks the lustre of reason. The lid — the lash — the pencilled vein were there — 
die soul of that beautiful feature was gone. She was crazed. Sir Walter staggered 
against the railings — it was a iqoment he never forgot. The awful band that deprived 
her of Jier reason touched his heart. He became an altered being. He returned home, 
and, having secured the unfortunate Mary, forswore gaming from that very 9 hour, and, 
fearful lest his old associates should again induce him to play, he gathered the relics of 
his fortune together, and left London for ever. Mary was conveyed to a retreat in the 
country. A large garden surrounds the house, and some have seen her wander there, 
and have heard her, pausing amidst the flowers, gently speak of Alfred. Sir Walter 
lives at a small farm amongst the mountains of Wales, a strange, desolate man— -his 
rod or gun his only companions ; and yet we know that even the deepest solitudes ring 
with wild voices of the past. G. L. 
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BERTRAND AND JULIA. 

A FRAGMENT. 

BY J. MARTIN. 

It was a night at the commencement of autumn — the moon was obscured by 
clouds, and the whole appearance was gloomy and solitary, when might be seen in a 
lane, which was dark and thickly shaded by trees, and rendered still more dark by the 
gloominess of the night, two objects, a youth and a maiden, moving slowly on, locked 
in each others’ arms. As if in imitation of the night they looked melancholy and 
dejected, and on the cheeks of one whose countenance in its brightness was lovely as 
the scenery by which they were surrounded, the tears were falling fast — need I say they 
were lovers? every motion and look bespoke it — lovers they were, on the eve of parting; 
the last hour was come — can any one then wonder why the tears should furrow the 
cheeks of that lovely countenance ? but still the maiden wished for a smile or a laugh, 
jocosely remarking that it might be the last. 

The youth I shall distinguish as Bertrand, and the maiden as Julia — they were to 
part, but why? — it is not needful here to say. Neither seemed inclined to speak the 
fatal word ; they lingered and lingered, plainly indicating they were loathe to part. 
“Must we then part?” at last spake Bertrand, “must, we- part? do we part for ever or 
for a time? speak but the word, my dearest Julia, and it shall be even as you say.” The 
maiden blushed and wept, and at last cousented to part on condition that they should 
meet again They had now reached the village where the lovely Julia resided, and the 
parting moment had at length arrived. Oh! how heartrending it is to part from those 
we love — what a feeling does that solemn word “farewell” convey — but it must be — 
they parted — but with a pledge of constancy, and to meet again if Providence should 
permit. What a moment of trial ! to have seen those two lovers parting — to have heard 
their parting words — to have §eeh their parting kiss, would have had its effect on the* 
coldest of hearts. Each vowed constancy and affection, and each alike was melancholy 
and in tear$. 

******* 

Time rolled on, and Bertrand crossed the seas — he lived for a few years in comfort, 
if such there could be in a foreign land, alone and dejected with his thoughts lingering 
far behind on his Julia. Julia remained at home in the romantic village where they 
had parted, living in complete retirement ’with her mother, and for a time continued 
constant to her Bertrand and true to her vow. But,^ alas! temptations will come. In 
an evil hour she consented to atcompany her mother to a Christmas ball, where her 
charms and loveliness attracted the eyes of all. It was not long before a young gentleman 
(whom I shall distinguish as Captain Lovett) noticed her, and paid great attention to 
her; his fascinating smiles and courteous behaviour found encouragement in the once 
faithful Julia. In his company she soon forgot Bertrand and the solemn vow she bad 
made to him. He, alas! was soon forgotten and forsaken. 

****** * 

Time passed on and Julia was made happy in the company of Captain Lovett — 
She accompanied him to a village party not far distant from her own dear native hills; 
all passed merrily and lightly on for a time, but, ere the company even thought of 
dispersing, though it was then near midnight, a stranger was observed to enter the room 
— bis fine shape and beautiful countenance were thef admiration of all, though no one 
knew anything of him — without in any way disrobing himself he joined in the merry 
dance and amusements of the evening, but spoke to no one; he obtained for his partner 
in the last dance the lovely Julia — the instant his, hand touched hers, a cold shudder 
came over her, she looked wild and frantic, and Captain Lovett came to her assistance. 
Hark! her name is uttered — it is a well khown voice— for an instant the eyes of Julia 
and the stranger meet — she exclaims in a half frantic strain “Tis he. ‘tis, he,” and 
falls in convulsions into the arms of Lovett — the attention of the company is turned to 
her — she is carried out of the room and for a time the stranger is forgotten. No 
sooner is the amazement of the moment over, than all eyes are turned to look upon the 
stranger, but he is gone! he js fled, and in amazement and astonisbmeut the* company 
reitre. 
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For day* Julia continued in this frantic, state — ever and anon uttering wild and 
incoherent sentences — every effort that medical aid could suggest was tried in vain — 
time only could restore the reason she had lost — in a few weeks she recovered and was 
able to enjoy her accustomed walks. — during the whole of her illness a stranger daily 
visited the house to inquire after her health — no one knew who he was or whence he 
came — on one of these evenings when Julia was seated in her little parlour, alone and 
musing on' past events, he called as usual and was ushered into the room, and she beheld 
in him the stranger she had previously met at the village party — a sudden paleness 
came over the countenance of Juli/, when the stranger took of his mantle and disguise, and 
she again beheld in him the faithful Bertrand — he is returned true to his vow to claim 
his beloved Julia — but what a reception! does he find her true to her vow? does he 
find her yet faithful? No! she is fickle — she is false — she has forgotten her Vow until 
reminded by the return of Bertrand; a dead silence- ensued for a few minutes, and then 
thus spake Bertrand throwing himself at her feet — “ my dearest Julia, have I returned 
for this? Have I returned to find thee false? Is this the return I must receive after 
three long years of toil and labour in a foreign country for your welfare? I cannot, I 
will not think so— vou cannot thus prove false to me, my fortune and mv life alike I lay 
at your feet, to do with them even as you will, but do not, oh ! do not, my dearest J ulia, 
spurn me thus,” — he could proceed no further, tears flowed down his manly cheeks — 
but Julia had regained her wonted composure — she who but a few nights since was 
thrown into convulsions at his glance, could now behold him with a stern and haughty 
countenance — she replied iu as firm a tone as she could assume, "begone! speak not 
another word, if J have proved false, so T continue — begone!” Bertand could no longer 
bear it — he withdrew, uncertain whether to live or end his life — he wandered he knew 
not where — he thrice determined to destroy himself, and thrice his conscience forbade 
him; he returned but to weep and think— Julia still continued as before, and as usual 
enjoyed her walks with Captain Lovett, and endeavoured to dispel all thoughts of 
Bertrand from her mind — but still he haunted her memory — still she must think — she 
knew she had proved false, but perhaps it was now too late to recal the past. One 
bright evening saw her walking alone in the lane, where she enjoyed the last walk with 
Bertrand — she proceeds slow and thoughtful, when suddenly she feels herself unable to 
proceed further — she is transfixed to the spot — she looks down to se« what it is that 
thus impedes her progress, when oh! horrible — she beholds entwined around her an 
adder — he is just in the act of raising his head towards her — she is near falling in the 
agony of despair — she is speechless with fright — when a deliverer arrives in the person 
of Bertrand — he immediately seizes the viper, frees her from, its grasp, and carries her 
senseless to her home — he watches over her with all the attention of a parent — he will 
not leave her; she recovers and sees by her side the faithful Bertrand — what must be her 
feelingB at this moment! what her thoughts on learning that he was her deliverer! can 
she still be stubborn anduugrateful ? Yes, she still can spurn him, she still will forsake 
him — she is betrothed to Lovett and will not break her vow — but can she forget her 
vow to Bertrand? can she be happy with another, and her conscience stung with the 
thoughts of him? Impossible! it cannot be — yet will she persevere — yet will she 
endeavour to forget — still she remains true to Lovett — still does she spurn Bertrand. 

A small party is one «day formed to* take an excursion down the river, of which 
Lovett and Julia make part — their boat is manned, and the sail is set — they move 
pleasantly and merrily on — music and songs issue forth from the boat, and the still 
woods re-echo the sounds — they reach their destination in safety — the merry dance is 
kept up until a late hour, and at the head of it are to be seen Lovett and Julia — the 
hour at length arrives at which they must return — the boat is again manned, and the sail 
is set, and* the company enter the boat — they arrive within a mile of their homes, when 
through the carelessness of the rowers, the boat is upset and they are precipitated into 
the water— at the instant Bertrand again arrives in time to save the life of Julia — he 
was enjoying his accustomed walk by the water’s side when seeing the boat upset he 
hastened to their assistance, and arrived in time to rescue Julia from a watery grave — 
again has he saved her life — again he Qflfers himself — but no! she still spurns him — still 
whe behaves with cold indifference ; she thanks him and expresses her gratitude as a friend 
to her deliverer, but no further — what is the reason of this great change in her? She 
who was but a few short years since the loving and the beloved of Bertrand, now spurns 
him with contempt. — Oh ! fickle maid, what must be your thoughts when you muse upon 
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it — does it not require all the fascinating smiles and beguiling countenance of Lovett 
to dispel for a moment your thoughts ? 

Time rolls on, and Bertrand is alone, and each night does he wander forth in the 
lonely lane inhere last he enjoyed the company of his Julia — the day bad at length arrived 
when Julia was to be united to Lovett — the nuptial patty arrived at the village church 

of S , and for the last time appeared Julia in all her former loveliness and beauty; 

they entered the church and proceeded to tbe altar, where the priest was in waiting — the 
nuptial knot was tied, and all retired from the church save one who still lingered 
behind — it was Bertrand— -he had watched the cerembny unseen and now his last tope 
was past. His chepk Was pale, pale as the marble monument on which he leant; he 
could no longer bear to live — he retired and followed the wddding party home-*-they 
were in' the midst of mirth and revelry t when tbe report of a pistol at the* door 
alarmed them — they rushed to the- door, when they beheld Bertrand weltering in his 
blood — he was not dead, be still breathed and in his hand held a letter to Julia, in which 
he pardoned her for her perfidy and begged with his last breath, that if he had either by 
word or deed offended he might have forgiveness — this waa/too much for Julia — this 
was too much for her stubborn heart — she could no longer forbear — she%umt into 
tears, and fell upon the almost lifeless body* of Bertrand — the only words be uttered 
were, “Tig too late/’ and then breathed his last — she could not be prevailed upon to 
leave the corpse — she was carried frantic into tbe bouse — her reason was gone for ever; 
she continued in a wild and frantic state for a few days and then expired — the only 
words she was heard to utter were “Bertrand, Bertrand/’ In one short week thus died 
two beings, who might have lived together in tbe greatest of happiness — they were 
both burned in one tomb — the day that saw Julia married, in the next week saw her 
remains deposited in the tomb. Lovett became absorbed in the deepest grief — his reason 
almost forsook him — he who was but a few short hours since the happy bridegroom was 
now the bereaved widower. Little did he think that he should so soon lose the being 
be loved dearer than his life — little did be think that when last he visited the village 
church on his nuptial day, he should so soon revisit it to pay the last duties of nature 
to one whom he loved. But such is love, and such is life — and here the old adage was 
fully verified that “the course of true love never does run smooth.” 

Nottingham. 


THE WELL OF KASHAN. 

<a It is a popular belief, that near the city of Kashan in Persia there exisits a well of fabulous 
depth, at the bottom of which are found enchanted groves and gardens.” Hajji Baba, vol. S. p. m. 

It was eve, when alone by the Well of Kashan 
Stood Ali-Ben-Hassan, the gallant young khan; 

All around him was silent, except in the grove, 

Where the bulbul was “pouring its de&cant” of love, — 

And high in the bine sky above him eachttar 
Shone bright as the gem in a monarch’s tiar. 

Ali gazed on the well, and he thought of the tales 
That were told of the gardens, and ever green vales, 

And palace of pearl, that lie hid ’neath its waters, 

The abodes of a race fairer far than earth’s daughters, — 

Whose existence, began when our globe had its birth, 

Still continues, enliven’d by pleasure and mirth, 

Nor can end till in chaos once more shall be hurl’d 
From its orbit in space this sin-deform’d world, — 

And sadly he ponder’d on bright hopes destroy’d — 

On friends that had fail'd him — on friends that were dead,— 

On long-hoped-for bliss that had pall’d ere enjoy’d, 

And on clouds of misfortune that hung o’er his head ; — 

C^h, he envied those beings that, far down belojr, 

Live a life enjoyment untinctured with woe ! 
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From the well, on a sudden, there rose to his sight 
A beautiful maid in a halo of light; 

The red rose of Sharon bloom'd fresh in her face, 

Her air was majestic — her movements all grace. # 

In the fervour of youth *Firdousee never dream 'd 
Of so faultless a form, or of beauty so bright, — 

The holiest saint, had he seen her, had deem’d 
That less perfect than she are the angels of light! — 

• Ali gazed as entranced till the silence she broke, 

When thus in the sweetest of accents, she spoke: — 

“ List to me, Mortal! when Allah on high, 

First hung yonder bright-beaming lamps of the sky,- 
And the world was created, he gave to our race, 

With life, all perfection of beauty and grace. 

And as to the frail sons of Adam were given 
A short life on earth, and immortal in heaven; 

For us ’twas ordain’d, that till nature decay, 

Far under the haunts of those creatures of clay, 

In bliss we shall live while the seasons revolve, — 

Then painless and happy in ether resolve.” 

“Mortal! in deepest devotion and love 
Pour out thy thanks to the Prophet above ! 

By prejudice blinded, the Shah has decreed 
That Ali-Ben-Hassan to-morrow shall bleed ; 

But the fChief of the faithful, well-pleased has long seen 
* How blameless thy thoughts and thy actions have been: 

Though the days thou hast numbered be few, yet he knows 
How many were darken’d by undeserved woes, 

And the happiest moments joy gave, were to thee 
Like sun-gleams that fall on a tempest-toss’ d sea. 

Now, (by Allah permitted,) he grants till the day 
When the trumpet shall summon the clead to their doom, 

That with us thou shalt dwell, nor shall age or decay 
Hbb thy body of strength, or thy cheek of its bloom! 

Come, then, thou favoured on^e — far down below 
This world of contention, of vice, and of woe, — 

Come to a region where pleasures can last, 

And each morning that dawns is more bright than the past, — 

Where none e’er proved false — where no true friend e’er died. 

And — saving from love — where no bosom has sighed ! 0 

There thy thanks to the Prophet unceasing will rise, 

And pain or misfortune can visit thee never;— 

And when ice cease to live, thou shalt soar to the skies, 

And dwell'with the blessed for ever and ever!” — 

Ali rush'd to her arms — and she sank with the khan 
To the fathomless depths of the Well of Kashan. 

JAMES M' COMBE. 

Duke of Norfolk Lodge, Greyitoke , Penrith Dietrict. 

♦A celebrated Poet of Persia. The above name (which signifies Paradise ) was conferred on 
him by Mahmood, Salton of Ghiznl, the famous conqueror of India, ” because he had diffused 
over his court the delights of Paradise.” vide Malcolm’s, “ Sketches of Persia.” 
t Mahomet. 
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A LEGEND OF MANCHESTER. 

BY JOHN HEWirr. 

. Chapter i. 

" The curse of cones rest upon the wretch. 

Who, ‘ueath the cloak of fair religion, hides 

The lost of wealth, of crime, or of revenge. 

Old Play. 

The Reformation, which shook England to its centre, agitated the county of Lancas- 
ter in an extraordinary degree. TuU county has been noted for religious party violence, 
and when Elisabeth issued her mandate for the restoration of the Chqrch of Eogland 
worship, which Mary had suppressed, the contending factions of Catholics and Protestants 
flew to arms; the one to oppose the Queen’s mandate, the other to enforce it. 

In the town of Manchester, scenes of the most disgraceful nature occurred. A 
party of the townsmen, headed by Lord de la Warre, forcibly obtained possession of the 
churc^, shed the blood of their. Catholic adversaries even upon the altar, insulted the 
Warden, Laur/nce Vaux, tore down or mutilated the Catholic emblems, and finally 
triumphantly installed William Birch, Rector of Prestwyche, as the Protestant Warden 
of the church. *But though the Protestants had thus gained possession of the church of 
Manchester, and had installed a Warden of their own persuasion, the great majority of 
the. inhabitants of Manchester considered Lawrence Vaux as their true minister, and 
secretly resolved to support his claim. On the other hand, the powerful Lord de la 
Warre favoured the Protestants, ancHent them his influence and protection. JTbe domains 
of Lord de la Wftrre extended not only over the parish of Manchester, but also the 
adjoining districts of Prestwyche and Eccles, and it was from these districts that he 
obtained his chief support. The inliabitants of Manchester had ever been contumacious 
adherents to the De la Warre, and it was only by means of his Prestwyche and Eccles 
dependants that he kept them in subjection. . Thus the power and influence of the Lord 
of Manchester (each was his style) was by no means decisive in the question at issue, 
and when religious animosities undermined the wavering subjection of the inhabitants 
of Manchester, it only needed a great occasion to array themselves against their lord, 
and events speedily proved this. Such was the state of party in the town of Manchester 
at the time our ft6ry commences. • 

Towards the close of a November day, two persons were slowly pacing the aisles of 
the church of Manchester. The one, from his gown and cassock, seemed to belong to 
the clerical profession, and the large ebony crucifix which was suspended from his neck, 
bore token .that be acknowledged not the tenets of the established church. He was a man 
of some sixty years, of a tall commanding figure; slightly- bent, but perchance more from 
anxiety than age. His eye still retained the fire of earlier years, though the pale cheek 
ond wrinkled brow told of penance, of fasting, and soul-subdued feelings. Over hi* 
forehead wandered a few grey locks, which harmonized well with the paleness they over- 
shadowed. His step, though proud, was somewhat feeble, and spoke the approach of 
decay and death. Such was Lawrence Vaux, late Catholic Warden of the church of 
Manchester. 

The companion of the Warden was a youth of twenty summers, with a blooming 
cheek, a laughing eye, and careless step. He was gaily, nay splendidly attired in doublet 
of crimson satin, which closely fitted his body like a modern waistcoat; it was 
surmounted with a large cape of silk velvet, and accompanied with close fitting sleeves of 
the like crimson satin. Over this hung a cloak of rich velvet, embroidered with gold 
and silver and faced with sable; in his hand he carried a velvet hat, the edges of which 
were Embroidered with gold, and the band studded with gems, and over them floated a lofty 
plume of black feathers. Over the cloak hung wantonly a few locks of his own bright 
nair, most curiously and daintily perfumed and arranged, his galligaskin and tasselled 
boots were in keeping with the splendour of their more important companions, and by 
his side hung a rapier, the handle of which was richly studded with gems. Such were 
the two personages whom we introduce to the reader as the principal figure? in this 
Legend of Manchester. 

“Ah my son,” continued* Vaux, after they had been for some time engaged in 
conversation, “thou little reckest of the sufferings I have undergone because I was 
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minister of our holy church; 1 hare been scorned and reviled, buffetted and imprisoned, 
persecuted and almost slam, during this domination of the -powers of darkness. On 
the altar have I beheld the blood of my defenders shed, on the altar have I been felled 
by the hand of the heretic and blasphemer, whilst the most sacred emblems of our faith 
have been destroyed by the hands of the ungodly. Reginald West, I have fasted and 
prayed on the cold stones over which we tread — in the watches of the night when the 
heretic slumbered, and when the faithful offered up their orisons to the Virgin in 
hlaven — then have I called upon the saints departed in the true faith for aid, to sustain 
me against the attacks of the evil men of this generation ; and to illumine me so that I 
might find the way whereby our holy faith might triumph, and the heretic be swept from 
off the earth. Oh! my son,” he continued with enthusiasm 44 the saints have heard 
my prayers, and thou art the chosen instrument by which t *rc great end may be obtain- 
ed.” 44 Me, holy father.” cried Reginald, slightly laughing, “sayest thou I can achieve 
this great deed? By my faith, the sword of Reginald We_<t, though it hath ever been 
his good friend, is -all unable to accomplish the destruction of the heretics.” 

“Peace, I pray thee, foolish boy,” replied the Warden, his cheek glowing, “thinkest 
thou I want thine unassisted sword to do the mighty deed, that thou speakest thus lightly 
touching a matter of such great moment. But I forgot, thou art also joined with the 
heretic and sinners/ else thou wouldst not appear thus gaudily attired at a season when 
all true sons of the church shouM humble themselves in the dust, and implore the aid 
and protection of the saints in heaven.” 

“Of a truth, holy father,” rejoined Reginald as he complacently surveyed his 
gorgeous dress, “mine apparel is indifferently well fancied, and I trow the fair dames 
of Elizabeth's court will not be insensible to the merits of him who conceived so dainty 
an attire. But touching the matter of mine adherence to the religion of my fathers, 
thou indeed wrongest me; could my arm or my influence achieve the deliverance of our 
holy church, by heaven it would rejoice me more than ail the world could else bestow.” 

“Thou canst! thou canst!” eagerly exclaimed the Warden. “By thee, Reginald 
West, can the church be saved. Listen, whilst I unfold to thee the. means by which 
thou mayst accomplish the good deed.” He paused for a moment as if half repenting 
himself of the purpose, his frame shook, and his eye glared wildly upou his youthful com- 
panion; but murmuring, 44 the end will sanctify the means,” he mastered his emotion 
by a powerful effort. He then led Reginald West into the centre aisle of the church 
where the altar was situated. In this aisle were hung the banners of the Lords of Man- 
chester, of the De Gresley’s, and the Dd la WarreV, in many a dusky fold they proudly 
waved, and by their dark magnificence, added to the gloom and solemnity of the place. 
With their backs to the altar, and their faces towards the banners of departed chieftain 
warriors, stood the Warden and Reginald W T est. The cheek of the latter waxed pale 
as he stood in the gloom of a November day, in the aisle of the church of Manchester, 
gazing upon the memorials of his dead ancestors, with no companion save an aged 
enthusiast, whose presence seemed more of the dead than the living. The Warden 
addressed him in*a calm subdued voice. 

“Thine uncle,” said he, 44 is mighty among the nobles of the lhnd — let but the 
banner of De la Warre be unfurled, and in serried thousands would his adherents flock 
around it. The influence of the De la Warre is great in the northern counties, and if be 
arrays himself, thousands upon thousands will hasten to his support. Bht he is a 
heretic, a reviler ind scomer of our holy church; and the power which should be wielded 
in its defence, he uses for the purpose of its destruction. But if thou, Reginald, wert 
Lord of Manchester — ” The Warden paused, and Reginald eagerly exclaimed, 44 Wer* 
I the Lord of Manchester, 1 would be the aider and friend of our holy church. At the 
head of my followers would I battle in its defence, and let the heretics learn that there 
was one noble in the land who still upheld the true faith.” 

44 My son! my son!” cried the Warden exultingly, 44 thou speakest like a true son 
of our holy church; wert thou in thine uncle's stead, the mighty task of the liberation 
would be achieved. Even now the Percy and the Neville are preparing to raise the 
cross and battle for the true faith. Their success would be certain could they obtain the 
assistance of the Lord of Manchester, their defeat inevitable, should he oppose their 
enterprise. And now, my son,” he continued, fixing his piercing eyes upon the varying 
countenance of Reginald 41 thou canst remove the obstacle which thus opposes the 
success of our righteous cause. Thou canst become the deliverer of the church.” 
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By heaven, if thou indeed speakest truth,” replied Reginald, “ I shall glory in 
being the means by which* so great an end can be obtained. Bnt, good father, mine 
understanding comprehends not the means by which 1 can succeed.’’ 

‘•The Warden raised his stately form to its full altitude, then extending his hand, 
he laid it upon the shoulder of Reginald, and with a deep voice said, M Thine uncle must 
die.” For a time Reginald stood as if bereft of sense, so stunning had been the disclosure 
of the Warden’s meaning, at length clasping his bands violently, he exclaimed, “By 
heaven, Lawrence Van), thou mockest me; what, thou, a minister of our holy cbordh, 
advise me touching so foul a deed as that thou speakest of — away, away, some fiend of 
hell hath taken my good preceptor’s form, in order to lure me to mine own destruction.” 
The Warden well knew the mind of him to whom he spoke; calmly extending his hand, 
he pointed down the aisle, and said, “Reginald West, seest thou the banners of thins 
house as they wave pr oudly in the Church of Manchester. These banners were consecrated 
by our holy church — they were borne in the hands of Catholic warriors — they have led 
on thy fathers to battle, who by the blessing of the saints and their own good swords 
won honours, riches, and fame; those banners must speedily disappear, thine uncle 
hath assented to their removal, and the glory of thine house will be laid in the dust — 
nay, wilt thou, canst thou suffer this, because they are termed relics of popery — the 
memorials of thine bouse — away, away, thou art no true son of our holy chuck. If thou, 
wert Lord of Manchester,” he eagerly continued, “tl fe mighty — the powerful Lord of 
its wide domains, at thy bidding, and at the. unfurling of thy banner, thousands of armed 
men would rise willingly to battle for thee, and the cause thou espousest; with these 
thou canst league with the Percy and the Neville, and speedily would ye destroy the 
power of the heretics — then, then, by thee would the deliverance of the church be 
accomplished if thou wilt aid us ; and here do I, one of its ministers, absolve thee from 
the crime of thine uncle’s death.” 

The Warden paused as he marked the struggles which agitated the breast of his 
youthful victim. The heart of Reginald was weak — rthe blessings of the church — the 
domains of Manchester — the glory of being the deliverer of his faith — all, all conspired 
to aid the tempter in his work of evil: but still one passion prompted a feeble reply. 

“But the lady Sybilla,” said the hesitating Reginald, “will she, young andbeautifhl, 
be happy, when her father perished by me?” 

“Tush, my son,” replied the Warden, “the Lady Sybilla shall become thy bride — 
speak, wilt thou have lie blessings of the church, the. glory of saving the millions of 
England from the dominion of the heretic and the blasphemer — wilt thou be earl 
marshal of England — or wilt thou incur my malediction.” Reginald paused for a 
moment; but the visions of future glory dazzled his better nature, and at the altar he 
swore to perfonp the deed of death. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ts there a crime beneath high heaven, 

That is as black as damned assassination. 

Old Plat. 

When Reginald West had pronounced the oath, which bound him to achieve his 
uncle’s death, the Warden ched with a loud voice, “It is done.” Instantly the solemn 
swell of the organ was heard, and voices, from invisible beings, chaunfed the “ Te De tons 
Laudamas ,” whilst starting from behind the banners of the departed, a number of armed 
men filled the aisle, who with drawn swords and couched spears*, silently awaited the 
beck of the Warden. 

Reginald sprung from his recumbent posture, and unsheathing his sword, prepared 
to defend his preceptor, from what he considered to bean hostile force; but the Warden* 
calmly laying his hand upon the youth’s arm, said, “Fear not, my son, they are ffiends.” 
He waved his hand — the chaunt died away — die swell of the organ ceased, and all waa 
silent as before. The Warden stood upon the steps of the altar with one hand clasped 
in that of Reginald’s, whilst with the other he pointed to the armed men, who stood like 
marble statues, their swords and spears dimly glancing through the gloom of the fast 
closing day. The deep and awful voice of the Warden sounded through the church. 
“ Reginald West,” said he, “the saints bear witness to the oath thou hast taken — swerve 
not — repent thee not of the deed of death— it must, it shall be done. If thou breakest 
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thine oath, in tetri of blood ihalt thou repent. — Behold these armed menl They have 
sworn to be thy slayers if thou art unfaithful to me, — nay, start not — but hearken 
unto me;” and deeper and more solemn was the voice of the Warden as he proceeded. 
“Shouldest thou mot do the deed, the aetaatin trill track thy etepe . At the dark midnight 
end in the blaze of the noon-day sun — in hours of joy — in the rout and the revel, he 
will be near thee. If thou sailest over the great deep, and sojoumest in other and far 
distant lands, still will he be near thee. Nay, if thou fliest to the foot of Elizabeth’s 
throne for protection,— if thou surroundest thyself with armed men, — still, still will 
the dagger reach thine heart ; for the arm of the avenger will not rest, nor will his eyes 
be closed in sleep, until thou art swept from off the earth.” The Warden paused, and 
with a loud laugh of derision Reginald exclaimed, 44 Tush, holy father, thou needest not 
use such means to induce me to perform the deed. By my faith, an’ 1 did repent me 
of mine oath, the slightest breath of heaven would as soon lay prostrate the pride of the 
forest, as these thy threats deter me from my purpose.” 

The Warden waved his hand, and the armed troop disappeared behind the dark 
folds of the banners. 4< Come, my son,” said he to Reginald, 44 1 trow thou art some- 
what fatigued with .thy journey hither, and thine interview with me. Thou shalt refresh 
thyself ere thou joinest the faithful who still offer up their orisons to the virgin and to 
the saints; and touching the matter of the armed men, thou wilt ever find them thy true 
friends and supporters.” 

44 By heaven, I reck not whether they be friends or enemies” replied the undaunt- 
ed Reginald, 44 for mine own good sword will ever be my truest, my most faithful com- 
panion.” 

The Warden led the way from the aisle to a recess which was situated' exactly 
behind the altar. He applied his finger to a secret spring, which discovered a door. 
They entered a small square chapel, the resting place of the De la Warres. On a marble 
monument of the first De la Warre, Reginald seated himself ; whilst the Warden struck 
a light, and drew from a niche a huge venison pasty, and a flagon of wine. On these 
refreshments the pair speedily fell ; and by their appetites proved, that though engaged 
in deeds of darkness, their souls were incapable of fear. The pasty, and the wine, 
speedily disappeared ; and then the Warden proceeded to give his last instructions to his 
promising pupil. 

44 My son,” said he, 44 the work of the church’s deliverance proceedeth well ; and 
it much rejoiceth me to find thou art so willing to serve it to thy utmost !” 

44 Holy father,” rejoined Reginald, whilst a slight smile of contempt passed over 
lus countenance, 44 thou rememberest that 1 am to enjoy certain profits from this matter 
of mine uncle’s death. Thinkest thou that the deliverance of the church alone moves 
me to the commission of the deed of blood ? The lady Sybilla must be mine — the wide 
domains of Manchester must be mine — the high dignity of Earl Marshal of England 
must be mine— or, the De la Warre may live for ever.” 

* 4 Assuredly, my son.” replied the Warden, while he fixed his eyes eagerly upon 
Reginald, * 4 and Edmund de Chadderton, the lover of the lady Sybilla— ber favoured 
lover — must he also be ” 

44 May the curses of hell light upon him,” cried Reginald, furiously springing 
from the monument, and hurriedly pacing the small chapel. 44 By all I hope for, dearer 
to me would be the conflict of death with Edmund Chadderton, than the possession of 
the wide domains of mine uncle. Oh, that he were here in arms, to assert his claim to 
the lady Sybilla ; soon ” 

44 Peace, I pray thee, my son,” calmly replied the Warden, 44 the hour of vengeance 
will come ; and the heretic blasphemer shall feel the mighty arm of our church : mean- 
while Reginald hearken unto me, whilst I unfold the means by which thine uncle must 
perish. 

The Warden slowly drew from beneath his robe a small phial, which he placed in 
the hand of Reginald. Even while in the act of doing this, he gazed calmly upon the 
effigies of the De la Warres, as they stood dimly frowning in the pale light, which the 
taper cast upon them. But, nor remembrance of the dead, not fear of the living, could 
alter the inflexible churchman from the commission he had undertaken For a moment 
be again gazed around him with a calm, stefe eye, and then addressed Reginald. 

44 My son,” said he, 44 this phial contains the means of thine uncle’s death ! In 
the festal hour, when the wine-cup circulates, and when in the pride of his heart, the 
Vot 9— No. 2— M. 
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de la Warre drinks to the confusion of the recusants, let three drops of the liquor con- 
tained in this phial be mingled in his cup. Oh, then will he drink the cup of wrath 
prepared by the church he has persecuted ; and truly will the messenger of death per- 
form his task ; for know Reginald, that whosoever tasteth this liquor will surely perish 
from off the earth ! The decay of thine uncle will be slow, but sure as the endurance 
of the true church on earth : and whilst he thus decays, be thine the office of securing 
and consolidating thy power as thine uncle’s successor.” 

“ Fear me not, touching that matter,” replied Reginald, “ for, by my frith, I 
feel wonderous eager to become Lord of Manchester, and then,” he continued proudly, 
“ let Edmund Chadderton beware !” 

•* And now,” said the Warden, “ thou must proceed in thy purpose as steadfastly 
as the stars of heaven rim their course. Meanwhile f will conduct thee to the congre- 
gation of the faithful, who still obey me as their spiritual guide.” The Warden led 
Reginald from the chapel. They traversed the south aisle of the church in total dark- 
ness. whilst their footsteps echoed drearily through the place. Arrived at the other end 
of the church, the Warden, after some difficulty, lifted a trap-door, which communi- 
cated with a flight of steps leading to the rocks, against which dashed the waves of the 
Irwell. When the Warden had closed the trap-door after himself and Reginald, he led 
the way through long passages, and down numerous flights of steps, until suddenly 
they emerged into a large cavern, brilliantly illuminated, and garnished with all the 
paraphernalia of Roman Catholic worship. In the Cavern was assembled a numerous 
body, whom Reginald recognized to be inhabitants of Manchester. A mute glance of 
respect was paid to him, as the Warden led the way to the altar, before which Reginald 
knelt with all the teeming devotedness of a saint. The Roman Catholic worship was 
performed by the Warden, with all the pomp of its most splendid days, and fervent was 
the benediction he bestowed upon the faithful at its close. The service concluded, the 
congregation silently dispersed, and as if by magic, disappeared in the recesses of the 
cavern. The Warden and Reginald were left alone. ” Thou seest, my son,” said the 
former, “ how the persecuted, and reviled faithful, are necessitated to assemble in ca- 
verns, in desolate places, and at the dark midnight, to offer their prayers to the saints. 
Oh !” continued he with fervency, “ that the hour was come which beholds the deliver- 
ance of the church ! Oh ) that I might at this moment trample upon the heretic and 
blasphemer, who laughs to scorn the sufferings of the ministers of heaven !" “ Tush, 

holy father,” rejoined Reginald, “ thou art somewhat impatient to behold the great 
consummation ; wffit but a little until the Percy, the Neville, and the Lord of Man- 
chester, are up in arms ; and then let the heretic tremble, for retribution is at hand.'* 

” And now my son,” said the Warden, “ thou must seek repose. In the morning 
present thyself to thine uncle, as though thou hadst just arrived from Elizabeth's court. 
Then seek the time -and remember thine oath !" 

The coadjutors retired to. a small apartment, communicating with the cavern ; and 
for awhile we will leave them, whilst we introduce our reader to lighter scenes, and better 
characters, in the town of Manchester. 

CHAPTER III. 

Now comes the tugr of war, and clash on clash. 

Proclaims the meeting: of the adverse parties ; 

Woe’s me, for my poor country f 

Old Play. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the town of Manchester stretched not far from the 
church, round which the habitations of the Manchesterians clustered like an army around 
the banner of its leader. Immediately opposite the church, and standing on a rock at 
the confluence of the Irk -and Irwell, the castle of Manchester frowned in stately gran- 
deur, rearing its huge battlements and massy towers, high above the habitations of the 
followers of its lord. On the other (or south side) of the church stood the market- 
place, adorned with the dwellings and shops of the free burgesses of Manchester ; and 
it is into one of these dwellings that we must now introduce the reader. 

The house stood in the corner of the market-place, and from its superior dimen- 
sions, white-washed walls, and grotesque ornaments, seemed the abode of wealth and 
importance. In fact, it was the domicile of the worshipful Edward Swaynson, Bo- 
rough reeve of Manchester. This worthy burgess was by profession a glover, a trade 
in those days of no mean importance. He was a jolly, red-faced, tun-bellied person. 
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with muck importance, a huge appetite, and little brains ; a firm supporter of the 
Protestant religion, and a staunch adherent of the De la Warres. On the morning af- 
ter Reginald West’s interview with the Warden, the BoroUghreeve was seated in a back 
part of his habitation, pleasantly employed in discussing a huge round of beef, a wheatcn 
loaf, and a tankard of foaming ale, whilst at the same time he kept a keen eye on his 
shop and goods. Something, however, seemed to discompose the worthy Reeve, for as 
he proceeded in his repast, he thus soliloquised : — 

“ Now out upon the ungracious varlet, an’ I do not make him repent, may I uever 
taste good ale again. Marry ! it were indeed a good joke for me, Edward Swaynson, 
Reeve of Manchester, to be thus flouted and scorned by mine own apprentice. Were 
it not that the lad is a true Protestaut, and somewhat apt at the sword in these perilous 
times, he might e’en depart to the wilds of Derbyshire, whence he came; for by my 
troth MtHe good do I receive from him in the way of mine occupation.” The Reeve 
was interrupted in his complaints by the entrance of a young stranger, of a noble pre- 
sence and stately air; he was attired in the half military dress of the period, over which 
a rich velvet cloak was gracefully flung. In fact, his whole appearance bespoke him 
of noble rank. No sooner did the Reeve behold the stranger, than springing from his 
seat, he hastened to grefet him. 

“Welcome! noble master Edmund Chadderton to my poor domicile. Marry, I mar- 
v® somewhat that thou art thus so early a sojourner in the town of Manchester, seeing 
•that your young gallants are not fond of early rising. But," continued he, with an arch 
expression on his jolly countenance, “ I trow the lady Sybilla has some influence in this 
matter, — Ha, say I truly. Master, Chadderton ?” 

“ Why,” returned Chadderton, “ beshrew me, but thou art somewhat of a diviner 
touching these things. Of a truth, I come for tidings of the lady Sybilla, which, if 
thou rememberest, thou promised to obtain for me this same morning. Hast thou,” 
he eagerly continued, “ aught to impart from the lovely enslaver of mine heart?” 

“ Truly, master Edmund,” returned the Reeve, with a rueful countenance, “ thence 
arises my discomfort. Two hours ago, I despatched mine apprentice, Richard Treval- 
lion, on an embassy to the castle of Manchester, touching some matters between my- 
self and the De la Warre, charging him at the same time to obtain of my daughter 
some token from the Lady Sybilla to thy noble self. May I never again taste ale if the 
varlet has yet returned, though I well cautioned him as to his speed.” 

“ Well,” replied Chaddert^p with a sigh, “ I must patiently await his return. In 
the meantime, I crave thy notice as to some matters of great moment.” He drew from 
his bosom some missives, and presenting one of them to the Reeve, he continued, 
44 This, from the Queen's council, empowers thee to assemble and arm the well-dispo- 
sed of the inhabitants of Manchester ; for it is much feared that a rising will take place 
in the northern counties. To prevent which, the Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the De la Warre captain over the levies in Lancashire, and I am to be second in com- 
mand. By mine honour, worthy Edward, I much fear that ere long we shall be 
engaged in scenes of blood, and it well behoves us to hasten the means of resistance ; 
for we of the Protestant faith must surely perish, should the recusants prevail.” 

“ Truly thou spehkest, Master Edmund,” returned the Reeve, “ we live in peril- 
ous times, and the sword, the spear, and the strong arm, can alone decide between ps 
and our adversaries. Marry, let the struggle come, I trow I am still able to battle be- 
neath the banner of the De la Warre ; and Edward Swaynson, albeit his body is none 
of the lightest, will not be lagging in the hour of danger.” 

“ At this moment, the clash of arms and the shouts of combatants resounded 
through the market-place. The cries of “ down with the heretics,” “ death to the 
blasphemers,” blended with “ a De la Warre, a De la Warre,” “ fight for the true 
faith,” saluted the ears of the Reeve and his young friend. Instantly they sallied forth, 
the latter exclaiming, “ An’ that villian of an apprentice of mine be not engaged in this 
brawl, may I never again taste good ale.” Upon emerging into the market-place, they 
found two parties engaged in mortal combat. The one, though much inferior to the 
other in numbers, amply compensated for this deficiency by superior skill, and by the 
determined valour of their leader. Upon obtaining a glimpse of this personage, the 
Reeve cried, “ By mine office, 'tis as I eurmised, Fight for the Protestants, strike ! 
Richard, strike ! for the honour of the De la Warre,” and instantly rushing into the 
midst of the fray, he fought like a lion in support of the lesser party. When the com- 
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batants beheld the redoubted Reeve busily engaged in the conflict, they each, aa if by 
mutual consent, suspended operations, and eyeing each other with looks of hatred and 
defiance, drew off a little. Perceiving th : s, the Reeve also rested upon his arms ; and 
with as stern a look as his jolly countenance was capable of giving, he addressed the 
leader of the lesser party. 

“ How now thou varlet, thou idle, brawling swasher ; whence comes it that I find 
thee thus engaged in mortal strife in the streets of Manchester ? Marry, an' I had not 
come to thine assistance, thou wouldest, ere this, have been a dead man, with a dozen 
holes pinked through thy body. Answer jnc touching this matter ?" The personage to 
whom this was addressed, being an important Character in this Legend, deserves a par- 
ticular description. Richard Trevallion wjis a stout, well-built youth, of some twenty 
summers, with a cadaverous complexion, bushy hair, large blue eyes, and deeply mark- 
ed brow. Marked, not indeed with wound or scar, but with deep thought. He was in 
truth, a being superior to the common herd of men, with noble aspiratiofis, exalted 
sentiments, and exquisite feelings : such as in other times, and under other circumstan- 
ces, would have made him a magnet in his generation. But the dawn of knowledge, in 
bis day, had but commenced, and seated in an obscure part of England „Trevall ion had 
no means of improving that genius, whose smothered flame burfied ardently within him. 
Placed by his aspirations above his fellows, he had in the solitude of his own ideas, im- 
bibed thoughts and feelings, strange, and somewhat fantastic. The deep and awAl 
mysteries of religion he bad scanned, and discarding alike the doctrines of the Church* 
of Rome, and those of the purer Church of England, he had framed for himself a 
creed, not unlike that of the Puritans in after yearn. But the passions of Trevallion 
had never been checked or guided by the influence of education, and the purer feelings 
of his nature were mingled with the base alloy of ungovernable appetite. Such was he 
who, with an haughty look, and flashing eye, answered the question of Edward 
Swaynson. 

“ In sooth, master of mine, it little recks the why or .the wherefore Of this matter. 
Thou knowest how I loathe and despise these worshippers of idols, with their mum- 
meries and foolishness; and having these feelings, l give them vent somewhat too freely. 
But for so doing, mine own sword is my surety, and mine own body will stand the 
forfeit." 

A loud clamour burst from the adverse party, whilst the friends of Trevallion 
cheered him with cries of approbation. Edmund C|pdderton now stepping forward, 
addressed Trevallion, “ By mine honour, varlet/' said he, “ thou speakest somewhat 
proudly touching these things. Methinks the language thou usest savours too much of 
the high -horn, to suit such as thyself. Remember thee, who and what thou art, and 
see tbou dost not either by thy speech or bearing, again disturb the peace of the town 
of Manchester." Trevallion hearkened to these words with a proud and haughty look, 
nor did his eye quail beneath the glance of Chaddertun. Calmly sheathing his sword, 
be advanced a few steps, and then confronting his high-born admoniaher, be thus 
•poke : — 

“ Master Edmund, it were indeed a grievous wrong for me to receive the command 
thou layest upon me. By the great God, sooner would 1 perish than give up this my 
right of speech and action. Thinkest thou I <jo as other men, whose ignoble ideas I 
spurn,, as I would the dust beneath my feet? Away, thou knowest not the feelings and 
the desires which animate this mortal frame of mine, and little dost thou reck of the 
contempt with which I look down upon the beings whobe fellow I am. The Lord of 
Heaven judge as to my motives and objeets ; to none save him will I bow. Followers 
of mine," he continued, “do you swear to obey me in my enterprises ? Speak." “Wo 
do, we do. Richard Trevallion," cried an hundred voices, “we swear to follow thee in 
arras!" Trevallion again addressed Edmund Chadderton, “Thouseest," said he, whilst 
a bitter smile passed oyer his countenance, “Thou seest that I, the poor despised boy, 
can command the services of those who will yet make the recusants tremble, but who 
will ever prove themselves. to be the supporters of the De la Warre." 

H« was interrupted by the approach of the great De la Warre himself, who, accom- 
panied by Reginald West, and followed by a train of armed men, now entered the 
market- place. 

End or Chapter HI. 
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THE NOBLEMAN’S FEAST. 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

(Author of ** The Village Muse,") 

Alas! what could his Lord6hip do 
• Without our labour and the plough ? 

Anonymous. 

A tuneful song, a soothing strain, sounds in my listening ears, 

A simple, ancient melody my quiet bosom cheers, 

A golden string vibrates awhile, awhile at my command, 

Like some old harper's music wild from distant mountain land. 

Enwrapt. in cheerful solitude, the poet may beseem 
The last remaining spirit left in visionary dream ; 

In happy meditation bound, yet free from earth's control, 

A wild, lindying melody delights his inmost soul. 

In olden timd a nobleman a thousand pounds had stored 
To give unto a chosen few invited to his board ; 

There was a, hunter, with his horn, <a labourer with his spade, 

A mason, with his rule And square and a striving man of trade. 

There was a weaver from his loom, his web, and woof, and draught ,* 

Who bore his shuttle in his hand, an emblem of his craft : 

There was a son of Tubal Cain, who at the stithy toil’d, 

With arms and hands like iron bands, yet humble as a child. 

There was a son of Crispin came ; a moody man was he ; 

And though he did not come the first, the last he would not be ; 

There was an aged fisherman, who left his boat on shore. 

And journey'd inland to the hall of this great man of yore. 

A lawyer uninvited came unto the feast that day ; 

But every facaupon him frown'd, and soon he went away ; 

A priest intruded on the feast, with forehead low and fiat, 

His hand old discord's apple held, his head a shovel hat : 

No welcome unto him was given : the reason I may. tell : 

He fain would shew the way to Heaven by sending souls to Hell : 

He left the hall reluctantly ; and, muttering to himself — 

Anathema Marantha — Sought his home to count his pelf.f 

An ancient Shepherd, join'd the throng, of venerable race, 

And his obedient dog soon found a comfortable place 

All underneath the groaning board, close by his master's feet, 

Where many a savoury morsel fell, for him a dainty treat. 

Behind him rear'd the friendly crook, that help’d his upward way, 

' An emblem true of peace and hope, that knew no savage fray : 

The sceptre of a goodly king, the sword of conqueror bold, 

The legion-standard of old Rome, with the bird of love in gold, 

Was not more Worthy human eye, to view with joyous look, 

. That was that life-supporting staff, the ancient shepherd’s crook : 

And every eye for him was mild, and every look was free, 

And kindest words were said to him for his simplicity. 

A wise physician came that way to soothe some sick man's care, 

He’d been a-foot from early day to breathe the morning air ; 

And every band a welcome gave the veiwrable sage, 

Whose shining silver locks hung ow braiders bent with age. 

« The sketch or tie-up, which delineates the principle on which a fabric is to be woven, 
t The manner I have thoaght proper to introduce the tamper and the print, the conscien- 
tious and benevolent of both professions, will not take to themselvee. 
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He look'd around him with a smile, his mild eye brighter shone/ 

As if he would embrace them all, and bless them as his own. 

Then came a sculptor, with his forms of beauty and of light ; 

A painter, with his rainbow hues all-gloriously bright. 

The last who came unto the feast wore laurel on his brow, • 

With ivory harp and goldea strings he made his humble bow.— • 

The feast was o'er, and wine,* in store, soon circled round the board. 

And every soul was lifted high and grateful to this lord. 

Then, up the nobleman arose, all dignified and bold ; 

He took a glass of generous wine and op'd the bag of gold : 

He said “ You see me lord of all these waters and these land*' 

I seem some independent power above your humble hands ; 

But I would plainly indicate, what you perchance may know. 

That I'm dependent on you all, the lowest of the low : » 

The birds that fly in upper air, the wild beasts every one, 

The fish that in the waters breathe have clothing of their own ; 

But here is one without whose craft, this poor, this mortal frame, 

Would be aa naked and expos'd, as when to life it came. 

There are of ye, who me supply with what my parks abound, 

And others, too, without whose help, my bed would be the ground; 

And others who can ornament each chamber of my hall, 
v And from the gloom of ages past the kindgpt spirits call : 

The sculptor's forms of heavenly grace, the painter’s light and shade, 

The vast, unfathomable world a power divine hath made, 

Bestow rich treasures at my feet, before my ravish'd fight ; 

I thank the God of all for this — this wonderful delight. 

Yet, there is one, the gifted bard, most welcome to the feast, 

And though he was the last to come, believe me, not the least. 

His lyre of ivory and gold, the seraph-strain h# sings. 

My inmost bosom can unfold, and give me angel-wings 
To bear me far above this world, unto the blest abode 
Of Him who rules the Universe, the Beautiful ! the God ! 

The common Father of ns all, who pours life's honey-dew, 

That we may live and life enjoy, and love each other too : 

Then quarrel not, my worthy friends ; life’s full of winding ways, 

But soon our earthly journey ends, and from its devious maze, 

A brighter prospect opens wide, a vast ethereal plain, 

A heavenly world of love and light, where purer spirits reign 
In one eternal round of bliss, above all human scan : 

Words are too feeble to express what God hath done for man. 

Come, labourer, here, and count the gold, in portions just and true. 
Divide it, share and share alike, and then I'll drink to yon: 

The gift is free as mountain air, or Wave of wildest sea, 

And with it you my thanks may share for what you’ve done for me." 

When this was done, the nobleman the wine -cbp took in hand, 

Beseeching every one around, although he might command, 

To be industrious and just, and kind unto each other, 

And with mild words discoursing long like brother unto brother, 

Then to the poet he did say, 11 ||f gpor, poetic child ! 

Thy song shall harmonize us all, the wildest of the wild ; 

And should our passions rage away, and blood bedye our fields, 

And men become remorseless o’er the blessings nature yields, 
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Thy song shall charm the vital air, and take the savage mind 
A prisoner in its golden chains, in extacy refined : 

Above the mean of earth thy harp shall vibrate load and long. 

While viewless winds and waters flow shall live thy soothing song. 

And while the morning suns arise and evening zephyrs sigh, 

Poor priest of Natute’s Mysteries ! thou — then shalt never die.” 
Then, all the company arose to gratefully rejoice, 

As if one soul, one heart, one mind, gave them a single voice. 

And cheerftil songs of thankfal praise resounded through the hall, 

And words of gladness unrestrain’d until the curfew's call 

For each unto his homeward way : the pallid moon look’d down, 

A sweet, benignant, blessed smile upon them every one. 

The poet sang a sweet “Good Night and play’d, with gentle hand, 
A heart-inspiring melody, delighting all the band ; 

And many *n aged man can tell the legend strange and true, 

Of this old English Nobleman, and all his chosen few.* 

Manchester, December , 184^. 


THE DESTINY OF CORNELIA. 

BY MRS. K. S. CRAVEN GREEN, 

( Authoress of the 44 Enchanted Opal,” 8cc . ) 

Rome had poured forth its thousands to gaze on the triumphal procession of an Im- 
proviMJfeifle, who was on that day to receive the Laurel Crown ; a young Englishman bad 
also joined the crowd anxious to witness a modern Roman holyday, and the objects and 
associations of all around had led him into a classical reverie, a dream* of the triumphs 
of the Eternal City in the days of the Ctesars, when the tumultuous acclamations pro- 
claimed the approach of the procession. High above the multitude towered a gilded car, 
drawn by white horses, whose purple reins were wreathed with flowers ; within it stood 
the Goddess of the hour, the maiden wearer of the laurel crown, attired in the white 
flowing robes of a muse — thick folds and graceful undulations of the ancient cos- 
tume gave to her slight but finely rounded figure, an air of queen-like dignity, — her 
features, faultless in the classical purity of their outline, and the Sappho-like arrange- 
ment of her black and glossy hair crowned by the green leaves of the “ deathless 
tree,” accorded well with her attire, and as she stood alone, her white hands resting on 
the golden chords of an ancient lyre, her large dark eyes flashing with inspiration, and 
the glow of triumph on her cheek, Peicy Loraine gazed as if entranced, on this glorious 
impersonation of the beautiful ideal, which had haunted him in his twilight musings 
amid the valleys and weed- wreathed ruins of Rome ! The many-coloured crowd swept on 
— the triumph past away, and Percy was left alone with the fond conviction in his heart 
that as the fair Improvisatrice was borne near him, her dark eyes glanced towards him 
and read in that look the impassioned secret of his thoughts. 

That night at the conversazione of the Principessa Vivaldi, Percy Loraine was 
introduced to the beautiful Florentine, — all traces of the muse had disappeared, except 
the laurel crown which she still wore ; she was reserved and silent, and but for the gal- 
lant homage of all around, few would have recognised in Cornelia M&laspina, the God- 

*D*Israeli, the elder, in his 44 Amenities of Literature,* 4 mentions that the sum of One 
Thousand Pounds, which the Earl of Southampton presented to Shakspere was appropriated to 
the purchase of theatrical property. Contemplating the very excellent character of that noble- 
man, I began to shadow forth, somewhat faintly, an English nobleman acting in the manner 
described^ the above ballad. I had no other object in writing it, than my own amusement at 
the time *, and should it ever be published, a matter which I leave to the discretion of* others, I 
hope that it will chiefly remind the reader of that which is every day gaining firmer ground, i. e. 
that property has its moral and humanizing duties, a9 well as vested rights and privileges. 
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dess of the triumph. ' She seemed only just to have passed the enchanted portal of 
childhood, and a fanciful observer might have almost imagined that in the sweet melan- 
choly of her downcast eyes, might be traced a fond regret that she had lost “ life’s 
golden morn.” She was an orphan, but her illustrious ancestry and surpassing talents 
made her the idol of the day, the star of the conversaziones, and the admired of the 
lllustrissimi of Home. 

A few months had elapsed, the young Englishman hgd quitted Italy, and never 
more did the Eternal City hear the songs of the young Improvisatrice, or learn the des- 
tiny of the beaq£iful Cornelia ! 

A golden food of radiqnce lingered over the marble terrace, overlooking the green 
plesaunce and bowery walks of tbe ancient gardeu at Willonsholme ; a young girl sat 
there, idly gazing on the quaint and fanciful knots of flowers as they alternately caught 
the tints of purple and crimson from the gorgeous sky ; occasionally she dropt a bead 
from an amber rosary, and put aside with a listening action the long ringlets that hid 
the hollowness of her waxen cheek, and the throbbing pulses of her temples, whose 
blue veins were defined in startling clearness, marking the progress of the 14 canker 
worm.” 

“ ’Tis sunset again,” she murmured — I begin to weary of my life, — oh, how happy 
we were when we roved together day by day in these green old garden walks, and 
gathered roses and vowed to love for ever 1 and 1 thought there was no land like England, 
no home lovelier than the home of him I loved ; but now I am alone, — alone for many 
weary days, and he looks not so fondly, nor speaks so kindly. Alas ! for my own lost 
land, my sunny Italy.” — She was a moment silent, and then her low sad voice mur- 
mured forth into song, — . 

“ Why hast thou left me here, 

Alone to pine? 

Each step I hear 

My heart springs up, and asks if it be thine! 

Oh weary days, 

That scarcely pa«s away; 

Whilst here I gaze. 

Watching the shadows o’er the dial play 
In this old hall, 

My heart grows cold 

The moat and wall 

Do even my very thoughts in bondage hold. 

They dare not fly 
Out to the world and thee ! — 

Oh ! for the sky 

Of my own land— my sunny Italy t 
Oh, radiant clime, 

How fresh thy valleys seem ! 

The vintage time 

Floats now before me like a happy dream. 

Methinks I see 
The dewy tendrils curl 

Round the old tree, 

Where thy vows won the fond Italian girt. 

Who pines alone, « 

In this dim solitude 

Where the winds moan, 

And withering leaves around her steps are strew'd. 

* * * * 

“ Cornelia 1” said a voice, and she. sprang up, smiling through her tears — Percy 
Loraine clasped her to his heart and all sorrow was forgotten. Again ghe poured forth 
her love for him with all the splendid eloquence and the impassioned poetry of language 
which at times returned to Lhe once brilliant Improvisatrice, but which the domestic 
quiet and entire solitude of mr present life had powerfully repressed. She bad no ex- 
citement, and the Poetess of the Laurel had become only a devoted and loving woman 1 
— it was her real nature, born to love and to sacrifice all at the altar of her affections, 
she had given up that glorious world where fame and genius held open the golden gates 
of immortality, and consigned herself to exile arid oblivion ; but she loved and was 
beloved. For a time they had lived together in that ancient mansion, and Cornelia had 
no wish, beyond its walls, they formed her world ; but, Percy ? — alas ! when did man 
love with such entire singleness of heart ! Three years bad elapsed and be was now often 
absent, for days — for weeks — but then she had bis letters to treasure up in her bosom, 

• 
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and to kiss hourly, and she knew the moment of his return, and then what pleasure to 
adorn her hair as he loved to see it, and to wear his favorite ornaments, and to leek 
down- the long chesnut avenue, and be the first to meet him. S J uch were her consol*-' 
tions — but they past away — his letters grew cold, and only reached her at intervals f 
he came not at the appointed times, at last he came no more l and Cornelia watched 
and wept in vain, — now she wandered through the lonely garden walks, now red and 
rustling with the fallen leaves, and gazed upon the green old mossy dial in very weari- 
ness of heart, and the spirit of song came back again to the shrine which love had 
desecrated, and found the flowers withered there, and the flame of life about to vanish 
from the ashes of departed Hope ! The voice of the Improvisatrice was often heard 
wailing upon the wind ; sweet but mournful were her songs, the sad outpourings of her 
breaking heart. 

• At length, almost maddened by apprehensions for which she had no name, and ft 
sense of utter desolation which she could no longer endure, she sought to fly, whither 
she knew not, only into that World where Percy dwelt, but found ther mansion that 
once owned her mistress had become her prison ; to her passionate commands and en- 
treaties, the ancient housekeeper answered evasively or maintained an obstinate silence 
— but from a simple country maiden who attended her, Cornelia had the overwhelming 
horror to discover, that Percy Loraine was wedded to a noble and wealthy English ladyy 
and was then in the very zenith of his bridal festivities — wedded ! — and to another !— 
With what sweet hopes bad she knelt in her girlish innocence before the ancient Padre} 
as he blest her union with Percy — hurried and secret was that lonely bridal, and in a far 
off land, but not the less holy. Oh, if it were so, what then was she? — the proud heart 
of the Italian girl was crushed into the dust by that dismal fear, and with a shriek of 
agony she sank into a long and fearful trance ; when she recovered, and it was but 
slowly, it was with looks so. altered, that it seemed as if age, not sorrow, had withered 
her beauty and her strength. 

One winter's morning all was confusion at Willowhoime — the foreign Lady wa* 
gone l — the fragments of a long silk scarf attached to the broken lattice of the cedar 
room was the only trace to indicate her flight ; but never again was that lonely lady seen 
wringing her white hands, and weeping in that ancient garden. 

Wild and stormy was the cold December night — a bleak and piercing wind howled 
around, whirling the eddying snowdrifts* but in the proud mansion of Percy Loraine 
all was light, warmth and revelry ; the voluptuous notes of music, and the festal* laugh, 
told that its noble mistress held there a princely feast; yet it was long past midnight ere 
the carriage of its master bore him home : he ascended the marble steps, when his at- 
tention was attracted by a female form, sitting or rather kneeling upon them amid the 
snow, which the storm had thickly gathered ; at that moment, the spacious doors were 
opened, and a blaze of light streamed full upon her; the shadow of death had darkened 
over the sad pale face, but Pe$cy Loraine toiew th$t he gazed upon bis victim — the 
Laurel crowned — the lost — Cornelia Malaspina ! 


MAID MARIAN. 

In the retired church of Little Dunmow, in Essex, lie the mortal remains of one, 
whose praise has been sung through the length and breadth of the land, and whose 
name is familiar to every lover of legendary lore. I mean the maid Marian, who waa 
a s ha rer in the joys and sorrows of Robin Hood, the far famed outlaw, whose name 
has become a household word. 

I know that it has been argued, that the character of the maid Marian is borrowed 
from a French pastoral drama, but it must be remembered that Bishop Persy, and 
Drayton, and others affirm that the name of Marian, was assumed by a lady of.noble 
birth who attached herself to Robin Hood. 

The history of her life is strongly characteristic of the times in which she lived ; 
and it is briefly as follows : — She was the daughter of Robert, Baron Fitz-walter, of 
Baynard Castle ; he was leader of the Barons who forced King John to sign Magna 
Charta, and was also ** Marshal of the Army of God and the Holy Church.” 
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When the maid rfme h e A the age of eighteen, her father invited the Barons, Nobles, 
f ad tiiigfctK to a costly banquet, and to hold six days justs and tournays ; on the fourth 
day, a strange knight, cased in mail, entered the lists, and by his valour and dexterity 
he *"+r r *m* the bravest of his o p ponents ; and his valour and beauty made a deep im- 
prcs pon on the mind of the maid, who ^ to bestow upon him the reward of his valour. 
After the ceremonies were over, the st r anger retired unseen, and no person knew whi- 
ther he g one. Prince John (aft e r w a rds King John) who had honoured the Baron 
with his company, was so smitten with her charms, that he endeavoured to persuade 
her to become his mistress ; but his proposals w e r e rejected with disdain, and he met 
with no better sncceaa when he made the same proposals to the Baron. Burning with 
anger, the prince collected together his vassals, and attacked Castle Baynard, which he 
took, and slew the owner ; but the maid fled to the greenwood, where she met with the 
Stranger knight ; but his armour was now changed for a dress of the Lincoln green, 
and his spear for a bow and quiver. Gentle, reader ! the knight and the archer were 
one and the same, and no other but the renowned Robin Hood, who was always ready 
to protect the weak, and to relieve the wants of the poor, and he swore that he would 
protect her at the expense of his own life, if necessary. But John who was not to be 
eluded thus, spared no pains to find out her retreat, which he had no sooner done, than 
he attacked her.protector and his merry men, and a bloody engagement took place, 
daring which the maid Marian, who was dreessed in male attire, met the prince, who 
commanded her to yield ; but she bade him win her first, and so gallantly did she repulse 
him, that he was obliged to withdraw his troops, and retire covered with shame. 

Soon after this, she was married to Robin Hood, and when he was restored to his 
Earldom by Richard I, she became Countess of Huntingdon, but she enjoyed her title 
only for a short time, for when John ascended the throne, he outlawed Robin Hood, 
and seized his estates ; thus he was obliged once more to take to the greenwood, and the 
Countess as faithful as ever, accompanied him ; but his second reign was a short one, for 
being wearied with the chase, and faint from want of something to quench his thirst, he 
called at Kirklees, Where be had a sister, of whom he requested a drink ; she gave him 
a goblet to drink from, but it was drugged, and in the morning he was found dead, at 
a little distance from the place, and there he was buried. 

The maid Marian, being thus robbed of her protector, retired to Dunmow Priory, 
in the vain hope of ending her days in peace. In the vain hope, I say ; because the 
revenge of the King followed her into her holy retreat ; for he sent a knight with a poisoned 
bracelet to her, as a token of his love, The name of the Knight was Sir Robert 
de Medewe. Ignorant of the accursed deed he was sent to accomplish, he obeyed with 
alacrity the trust reposed in him by his royal master ; but he had no sooner fulfilled his 
errand, than he beheld the fatal effects which were the results of it. The features of 
Maid Marian became convulsed with agony, and she fell senseless and inanimate before 
him. She had died from the effects of the poison, with which the bracelet had been 
anointed. Struck with astonishment, the warrior gazed upon her still lovely counte- 
nance, and invoking eternal curses on his own head, he threw himself upon her corpse, 
from which he was removed by violence ; but neither the threats nor promises of his 
master could win him back to court, for he resigned his armour, and became a brother 
of the order of St. Agustine. 

All the actors in this melancholy drama have long since departed to that land from 
whence no traveller returns. T^ e weak Monarch lies in Winchester ; near the site of 
the nunnery of Kirklees, lies Robin Hood, but the vei*y place is unknown ; Sir Robert 
de Medewe reposes in the chapel of the Holy Brothers : and Matilda, or Marian, in the 
Priory Church, of Dunmow, in Essex, 

JOHN LONG. 

Yarborough Lodge , 

Great Grimsby , Lincolnshire , 
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THE YEAR’S PROMISE. 

O ! Mary come forth to the cottage door, 

And I’ll place the easy chair 
Where the sun-beams fling their warmest store 
Amid the balmy air ; 

fbr you long have been laid on a bed of pain, 
And 1 fain would gladden your heart again. 

And now the young spring is abroad on the earth ; 
And I know you love to hear 
The sky-larks chaundng their songs of mirth 
In the heaven’s serene and dear, 

And I know you delight the sweet flowers to view 
Courting the sunshine through showers of dew, 
And to taste their scent, as the soft-wing’d wind 
Passes and leaves its stores behind, 

And to list to the murmuring rill, as it flows 
By its velvet banks where the primrose blows, 

And the willow’s silvery branches lave 
Their downy cheeks in the crystal wave. 

Come forth ! and I'll tell how departing spring 
The glorious summer months will bring ; 

And how I will off to the forest green, 

And roam the mown heath, as my wont has been ; 
■Returning at eve with my trophies sweet, 

And casting them all at my Mary's feet — 

The simple flowers from the wild-wood lone, 

That vulgar eyes ne’er gaz’d upon, 

With their tiny cups and their slender bells, 

Where the honey-dew of the morning dwells, 

And shadows and tints of beauty abide, 

Like the gorgeous heavens at even-tide ; 

And emerald boughs from the thicket deep — 
Where the weary winds retire to sleep, 

And silence reclines o’er her haunted spring 
To chide its faintest murmuring ! 

For O ! ’tig a time of high-soul’d glee 
As the summer. months fleet bye, 

When the green boughs cluster on every tree, 

And a concert is in the sky ; 

And the tinted flowers spring fresh and sweet 
Wherever you wander, among your feet. 

And out in the forest, and out on the plain 
The things of charm are there, 

The bee, with its humming lullaby strain, 

And the butterfly fragile and fair ; 

And the bird with its song of a thousand thrills, 
And the gush and the sparkle of silver rills ! 

Deep, deep in the wild-wood, tangled and lone, 
How sweet are the warblers lays, 

As they dance on some tall bough, dimly seen 
In the warm meridian blaze, 

Or scour away through the green arcades, 

And teach their songs to the echoing glades. 

Aud I’ll tell you of autumn’s golden plains, 

And sing you the reaper’s joyous strains ; 

And speak with delight of my pageant dreams, 
When slumbering at eve by the tinkling streams 
Of lands that gleam ’mid the orient sky, 

And in beauty smile everlastingly ; 
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Of lands, — when we bind up the golden sheaves, 

And a thousand tints are^broad on the leaves, 

Where sweetest of music the soft wind fills, 

And the vines droop rich on the sunny hills, 

And the orange bowers, and the tamerand grove 
Are dwellings meet for the spirit of love, 

And the sun looks down with a joyous mien 
And smiles with delight on the beauteous scene ! 

* Then, Mary, come forth to the cottage door ! 

And I’ll place the easy chair 
Where the sun-beams fling their warmest store 
Amid the balmy air, 

For you long have been laid on a bed of pain, 

And I fain would gladden your heart again 

W. C. 

Lord Byron Lodge , Aberdeen . 


THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

To write a lengthened account of the natives of South Australia would be a work 
of no ordinary difficulty, owing to the absence of a thorough knowledge of their man- 
ners, customs, and language, and the fact of their being a race of people who are not 
at all communicative ; however the following brief sketch of these truly benighted 
savages is written by one who was an attentive eye witness of their modes of life during 
a residence of two years and a half in the colony. 

The natives of New Holland (more recently named Australia) are perhaps the 
lowest in the scale of human nature, but they have a lofty and independent spirit, sel- 
dom showing that servility so common among negroes in general. There are many 
opinions respecting their notions of religion, but I believe they have not the most remote 
idea of a supreme being, or of a future, state, and although a few of them that are 
constantly about the settlement are beginning to show some signs of civilization, it will 
be a long time before their savage nature can be rooted out ; yet, with all their apparent 
misery and wretchedness, these poor creatures seem happy in their ignorance, and, if 
they show surprise, they do not display that envy at the superiority of the white man 
which might be expected. The whole of them are very filthy ; they never *ash them- 
selves, consequently the stench from them is frequently intolerable. They keep themselves 
constantly greased all over with the fat of any bird, beast, or reptile thay can get, mixed 
with a red powder very much like ochre, which they call “ Carrako” With this the hair 
and beard, which are long, are plentifully bedaubed. Their reason for thus smearing their 
persons, is for protection against the rays of the burning sun, and also against the 
attacks of the swarms of flies and musquitoes. Their features are very unpleasant, more 
so I should say than any other people on the earth ; their noses are very flat and broad, 
the mouth is large, but the teeth are very regular and beautifully white. They are of 
about the middle stature, the body generally fat, and the belly very prominent; their 
legs are long and thin, and they have quite an absence of flesh in the rear of the shin 
bone. They go entirely naked in their primitive state, but the tribe that are generally 
about Adelaide, are generally induced to wear some little clothing, though that little 
barely hides their persons, the males wearing nothing except a shirt, while the women 
throw an old blanket around them, something after the fashion of a cloak, neither sex 
wearing any covering to the head or feet. I once saw a laughable experiment made on 
one of the males to try to induce him to wear trowsers. After much labour and amuse- 
ment in pulling them on, being rather tight for him, and the poor fellow, all the while, 
half frightened ; they were at length buttoned up, and the savage no sooner tried to 
walk off than he tumbled head over heels, and lay kicking and roaring as though be was 
in the hands of a murderer. He had no idea of freeing himself from liis troublesome 
garment, and none could get near him to assist him in doing so, when at length from 
his incessant kicking the trowsers began to give way, and as soon as he got his legs at 
liberty, he jumped up and ran off in the direction of his tribe, yelling, most piteously. 
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with the waistband of his troublesome pieee of apparel fast round him, and a part of 
owe of the legs flying behind him. Both sexes often wear a piece of bone about five 
inches long stuck through the cartilage of the nose. In some of the tribes the males on 
attaining manhood submit to the operation of having one of the incisor teeth punched 
out, which operation is performed on great numbers at a time, and with ceremonies 
that are intended to be very solemn. The women in the same way have the little finger 
of their right hand amputated at the second joint. The colour of the skin in the natives 
varies but little, although the more than ordinary filth of some individuals seems to 
impart an unnatural blackness to it. The hair is either straight or curling, but not 
woolly like that of the African negro, and I have often observed that the unmeaning and 
almost idiotic smile, which is frequently seen playing round the mouth of the African 
is rarely observed upon the features of the Australian. In disposition they exhibit 
jealousy, idleness and cunning. Their sense of sight and hearing are very acute; that 
of sight has ofter been remarked with admiration by Europeans. Polygamy is admit- 
ted among them according to the will and means of the husband, who in the exercise of 
a savage and peculiar custom steals his wife by force from a different tribe, which is 
often the cause of much bloodshed among them. An instance of this kind happened once 
under my own observation. One morning I saw two tribes mustering rather strong 
and evidently preparing for war by sharpening their spears, which are entirely of wood. 
They scrape the points with a piece of shell and wetting them hold them at the same 
time over the fire until they become as tough as whalebone. They had also an instru- 
ment called the 44 Waddie,” a short club from 18 inches to 2 feet long, with a 
large knob at the end fresh jagged for the facility of holding it better in the hand. This 
weapon is also rendered formidable by being thrown at the antagonist. Another imple- 
ment called a “Katta," was also being prepared for its bloody work. It is a piece of 
hard wood 1 inch and a quarter in diameter, and from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet long, 
with one end sharpened to a chisel point for the purpose of ripping up, or impal- 
ing alive. They have a shield called “mulla boka,” made from the bark of a tree. It 
is about 2 feet long, 10 or 12 inches wide, and sharpened at both ends. This they use 
to great advantage in parrying of the showers of spears. Thus equipped the gallant gay 
Lothario, surrounded by his tribe, advanced towards that of the nymph of his choice, 
who did not seem at all desirous of his attentions. For some time he was apparently 
using every argument to soften her heart, but she remained inflexible, when he suddenly 
lifted his spear and she held up her hand to ward of the blow, but so strong and fatal 
was the thrust that her arm was pinioned to her side, and the poor young savage fell dead. 
This was the signal for a general onset and the tribes, yelling most horribly, joined in 
deadly conflict; spears, which from the close quarters in which the parties were could 
not be used in the regular way, were broken over the heads of the assailants. The 
•‘Waddies’* were thrown indiscriminately about, wounding alike both friend and foe; 
the “Katta” also had its full share of murderous work, and was as pften used as a club 
as for legitimate purposes. Myself and a few others who stood at a short distance, out 
of the reach of these implements of savage warfare, saw several run out of the fight 
with their skulls completely[cut open ; indeed such wounds as would kill any white man. 
Cases of this kind were thus disposed of. One of them would place a hand on each 
side of the head, press the wound up close, and tie the hair in knots across the wound, 
-which was all the dressing I saw it have. The fight gradually dropped; both parties 
seeming to have expended their rage, retired from the spot carrying off the dead and 
wounded. 

All the tribes are more or less tattooed over the body breast and arms. They gen- 
erally perform the operation on three at a time, who are caused to sit on the ground in a 
close triangle facing each other; the arms are then bound up tight just above the elbow, 
after which the viens are cut with a piece of shell, and the arms are held up as high as 
possible by some of the tribe, so that the blood flows over the heads of the victims, and, 
running down their bodies, gives them the appearance of being one mass of gore. They 
are allowed to bleed nearly to death, when the tattooing commences, which is also done 
with a piece of shell, by which deep cuts are inflicted in different ways across the breast, 
body and atms. They are then laid down, or if they are able to sit up they do so, while 
a green twig is placed in each of their hands, to which some mystery is appended, as they 
constantly carry it about with them while a bit of it remains. The blood being allowed 
to dry on them they look as though they .were japanned all -over, and some of the tribe 
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are in constant attendance to keep the flies from them and attend to their wants. Revolting 
as this horrid custom appears to us, the poor victims seem to delight in it, and give you to 
understand that it is very good. Circumcision is also practised among them, the cere- 
mony being performed on large numbers at a time, and like the other is done with 
much solemnity. The manner of disposing of the dead is somewhat curious, some of 
them are buried, and in that case, as soon as the poor savage has ceaSed to breathe, the 
body is placed in a sitting posture and bound up tight in pieces of old tom skins, 
dried grass, &c. When this is finished it appears an immense heap of rubbish, and, 
after the lapse of twenty or thirty hours, it is removed for interment in the following 
manner : — It is lifted up by as many as can conveniently take hold of the strange 
looking package ; they then start, with their faces to the East, and perform three 
circuits round the encampment ; a stand is then made for a moment, after which they 
turn round and make three circuits the other way ; again they turn round, with their 
faces to the eastward, and make three more circuits ; afterwards, the march to the 
grave commences, and the corpse is followed by most of the tribe, without any sort of 
regularity whatever. The hole used as a grave is dug chiefly by the hands ; a little use 
is made of the “ Katta” to loosen the earth, and also, of a kind of shovel made of the 
bark of a tree called a “ Yakoo.” When the grave is finished, the body is placed in it 
in the same position as it was originally, bound up, with the head generally on a level 
with the surface of the ground ; a lighted firebrand, brought from the encampment, is 
then thrown into the. grave, which, by what I could understand, in answer to my en- 
quiries, was to operate as a charm, to keep away the evil spirit, in whose existence, like 
many other savages, they believe. The earth is then trodden tight round the body and 
helped up over the head ; the party then throw off all signs of sorrow and leave the 
spot. When the earth is so hard that they cannot dig a grave, they burn the body or 
secure it in a low' bushy tree ; in both cases, observing as nearly as possible, the same 
ceremony as though it were buried. It is a singular fact, that when one of this poor 
degraded race is dying, the relatives refuse all consolation, nor will they partake of food ; 
but as soon as it is discovered that the vital spark is fled, they rise up and appear quite 
happy, while others of the tribe with a piece of shell cut off their hair quite close, 
which makes them look very odd for some time. Cannibalism is very common among 
them ; several white people have been killed and eaten by them, and I have been informed 
that some of the tribes eat their own female children, in order that they may not exceed 
the number of the other sex, who are so often thinned by fighting. I have frequently 
beard them make the remark in their jabbering broken English, “ Piccaninny very good, 
but white man too salt.” One of their principal modes of obtaining food is by setting 
fire to the grass and low brushwood, which being dried by the intense heat of the sun 
burns with'great rapidity. The natives follow up the fire and make the snakes, lizards, 
and other such reptiles an easy prey. These are in fact their chief, articles of food. 
They are very fond of the ring-tailed opossum, a beautiful little animal somewhat re- 
sembling the English squirrel, and to capture which, the natives have to set fire to the 
tree, unless they choose to climb it, which they do by the following method : as the 
trees are mostly without branches, to heights varying from thirty to sixty feet, and the 
diameter is from two feet six inches to six feet, they cannot clasp them in the arms to 
climb them. They walk attentively round the tree, noticing which side leans from 
them ; then with a small “ Katta,” or stick of very hard wood, sharpened at the end, 
they chop a hole in the bark, which is very soft and of great thickness, large enough 
to rest the foot in ; another hole is then made about three feet higher ; the left hand is 
then placed in that, and the foot in the lower hole, the stick befng stuck fast in the bark 
as high as they can reach to form a rest for the right hand, while the body is raised up 
a step, and so on successively, by which means the highest and largest trees arc climbed. 

It is very strange that this race of people, so unlike many of the South Sea Islanders, 
have not the least idea of cultivating the ground. Fruit there is none for them,. so they 
depend entirely on the precarious supply obtained in their wanderings, nor is it less 
surprising that they have no settled abode of any sort ; they never build themselves any 
thing worth calling a hut ; and, although the tribe about Adelaide have had comfortable 
dwellings erected for them by the government, thay will not live in them, but prefer a 
wandering life, with no other shelter than the lee-side of a bush. Their substitute for 
a drinking cup is a human skull, but whether of friend or foe I never could ascertain ; 
41 the holes that eyes did once inhabit/’ are stopped up with a kind of gum, in order to 
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make it hold a greater quantity of water. I have seen them make water hot by heating 
stones in the fire, and then putting them into this disgusting utensil. Their mode of 
kindling fire is rather singular ; they get a soft piece of wood, something like the wood 
of the elder tree, and then with a hard piece they drill a hole in it, the end being 
sharpened for that purpose by working it very quick between the hands. The friction 
speedily causes flame which catches some dried grass placed round the stick for that 
purpose. They are very fond of bread, meat, rice, sugar, potatoes, or indeed anything 
which is eaten by Europeans. The tribe about Adelaide make clever beggars ; they go 
from house to house, with the whining accent of experienced beggars, uttering such 
words as “ Me very hungry picanninny,” “ hungry me bread,” “ mechugar,” 44 me 
cold,” 44 me want shirt,” &c. In fact, they easily acquire the worst habits of Europeans 
without partaking of any of the better ones. Their language is the most unintelligible 
jargon imaginable. Several murders have been committed by them upon white people 
who have wandered alone and unarmed, to a distance from the settlement. These mur- 
ders have been committed' with a degree of ferocity seldom heard of, such as impaling 
the victims alive, tearing the living flesh from the bones, and devouring it, and other 
most horrid modes of torture. 

I will conclude this imperfect sketch, by giving a short account of a dance or merry 
making, called 44 Corroberie,” a scene to which it is impossible for mejto do justice. The 
44 Corroberie” always takes place between two tribes on their making peace after a fight. 
The first of these scenes to which I was a witness, and which I think I never can forget, 
took place under some large trees, about one hundred yards from the steep bank of the 
river Torrens. There might be about twenty white people assembled; when I arrived q i 
the spot, I observed about forty or fifty of the black women with their children, 
also, some old men sitting round the fire ; presently an old man rose up from the fire, 
and seated himself again about five yards from it, with his face towards the river bank; 
he then began striking his two “ waddies” together, keeping time to a strange noise, or 
rather yelling, in which he was joined by the women, and in a few seconds the men be- 
gan to make their appearance from behind the river bank. They were as usual quite 
naked, and smeared all over with grease and Carraco, added to which, they were striped 
in various directions with white stuff resembling chalk, the hair quite standing on end 
with grease and Carrako, and covered with the feathers of various birds without any 
taste or ornament. The nose had its usual accompaniment of the bone before described ; 
the knees were bound round with branches of dried leaves, which when they moved, 
made a rattling noise, There were about one hundred of them, and they formed them- 
selves into ranks of fifteen abreast, and advanced^ by raising their legs as high as they 
could get them, and then stamping the feet down on the ground as hard as possible, 
keeping time with as much precision as a well trained regiment of soldiers, at the same 
time not advancing more than an inch at a step. I cannot describe my feelings on be- 
holding the naked painted savages in such attitudes. As they advanced they got more 
excited, and kept yelling and grinning most horribly. The light of the fires glaring 
upon them, covered as they were with dust and perspiration, made them outrival any 
representation of demons that can be offered to the public. It was not less amusing to 
see the women, who were wound up to such a pitch of admiration, that they yelled and 
capered about in the most ludicrous manuer. 

Such is the state of these poor benighted wretches, and I believe I can say with 
truth, that none but those who have witnessed these scenes of savage life, can fully ap- 
preciate the blessings of dwelling in a civilized land. 

T. HANSON. 

Hope of Dartford Lodge , South London District . 


THE ELK RUNNERS. 

Under this bead, the St. Louis 44 Reveille” relates the particulars of a wild, mar- 
vellous, and most singular chase — a chase which has no parallel that we wot of. He 
vouches for its authenticity too — but we give the narative in his own words : — 

The following extraordinary relation is literally true. It has been communicated 
to ns by one of the oldest and most respectable citizens, and is further substantiated 
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by the concurring testimony of the senior editor of the above paper, who knew both 
men spoken of, and has never heard the story doubted. Major John Dougherty, the 
“ Kentuckian” mentioned, is still living, in Clay county, Missouri, which he h as 
represented in the Legislature, besides haring filled the important post of Indian agent. 
He was famous in his youth, among the prairie and mountain men, as a hunter of 
extraordinary skill and endurance. We should like, of all things, to hear his own 
Statement of an adventure which is certainly among the most marvellous heard of, out 
the pages of fiction — if indeed fiction has any thing to compare with it. 

In the year 1818, the Missouri Fur Company bad a post just below Council Bluff, 
named Fort-Lisa, after the gentleman who established it. There was mncb competition 
in the trade at that time, and it was a great point to select the very best men for runners. 

Mr. Lisa had with him a young Kentuckian named D., a fine daring fellow, with a 
frame of iron, the speed of the ostrich, and the endurance of the camel. He was 
fortunate, moreover, in the retention of a half-breed called Mai Bceuf (Bad Beef,) 
who, notwithstanding his name, was considered of hardly less merit than D., and be- 
tween the two men, consequently, a keen rivalry existed. D., had travelled on foot 
from the Blackbird Hills to Fort Lisa, a distance of ninety miles, in thirteen hours! 
Mai Bseuf also boasted some astonishing feats of “bottom,” and both were stationed 
at the Fort, during the time we speak of, for the purpose of providing venison. 

One evening in July, the weather extremely warm, the grass high, and the post 
unfuraifehed with meat, the two men were playing at cards, when their employer came 
up, reproached them with their negligence, and ordered them to start the first thing in 
the morning on a hunt. Obedience was promised, of course, bnt the game continued 
— each moment growing more desperate, the spirit of rivalry pervading their hearts in 
everything, till, finally, the morning broke, as the half-breed declared himself to be 
broken. They fell asleep on the spot, and the sun was well up, when Mr. L. informed 
of the case, again approached, in no pleasant humour it may be supposed, cursed, 
$&ere f d, and carahoo’d , till the delinquents, fully aroused and a little ashamed, took 
their guns and started for Papillon Creek, on the edge of the prairie, abont five miles off. 
There they discovered a gang of elk, when the Kentuckian suggested a plan of approach 
that would enable them to get a good shot. The half-breed, rankling at his friend’s 
triumph the night previous, observed sulkily. 

“ I don’t kill elk with my gun , but with my knife!” 

The pluck of the other, too, was roused in an instant, rightly interpreting the 
vaunt as a challenge to a trial of speed and bottom ; and on his saying proudly, that 
what his companion could do, he could do also, both hung their guns in a tree, and 
approaching the band as near as possible, they suddenly raised the Indian yell, which 
has a most paralysing effect upon the animals. 

Off they went across a low prairie a few miles in width, leaving their pursuers far 
behind; but steadily the latter continued their pace nevertheless. They reached the 
bluff— ascended — crossed— descended — ohe resolve uppermost in their minds, “never to 
say fail.” League after league the chase and the race continued— the men panting like 
bounds, cooling their mouths in crossing an occasional “ branch,” by throwing up the 
water with their palms, but still unpausing, until, approaching Elk Horn river, a distance 
of twenty miles, by mutual agreement, they took an circuit with an increase of speed, got 
ahead of the elk, and actually prevented them from crossing. Leagues and leagues, 
upon a new track, the chase continued, the animals by this time so exhausted by heat, 
thirst, and, above all, fright, — for the hunters had incessantly sent forth their yells, in 
this case as much a scream of mutual defiance, as an artifice of the chase, — that they 
scarcely exceeded their pursuers in speed; the latter, foaming and maddened with excite- 
ment, redoubled their efforts, until the elk, reached a prairie pound, or “sink,” the 
hunters at their heels, plunged despairingly in, lay down, and abandoned themselves, 
heedless of all else, to the gratification of their thirst. The frantic rivals, knife in hand, 
dashed in after their prey, began the work of slaughter, paused not until they had but- 
chered sixteen, dragged them from the water, and cut up and prepared the meat for 
exportation to the fort, whither they had to return for horses. 

Had the race ended ! No! For victory or death was the inward determination, 
and as yet, neither had given way. Off dashed again the indomitable half-breed, and at 
Ms tide the unyielding Kentuckian. Rise and hollow, stream and timber — no yelling 
BOW— in desperate silence were left behind. The sun was sinking— blind, staggering, 
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on they went — they reached the fort haggard, wild and voiceless, as from the fires of 
the savages, the “ gauntlet'’ of fiends. A crowd gathered round the exhausted men, 
who arrived together, and now lay fainting, still side and side, a long time before they 
were enabled, by signs and whispers, to tell that they had rnn down sixteen elk, and 
yet couldn’t say which was the best man ! 

This feat brought upon D. an affection of the lungs, nor did he recover his strength 
for several years. He is still alive, a quiet and influential citizen. Mai Boeuf became 
very dissipated, and died in a short time. Our informant tells us, that he has made an 
examination of the country, forming their race-track himself, and they, without exag- 
geration, must have run seventy -five miles between the hours of eight a. m. and seven 
p. m. He is fond of reading the New York Spirit of the Times, and wishes to know 
what are the Barclay and Elsworth breed, when compared with the prairie runners of 
the West, and thousands of whose exploits remain untold, as matters of common 
occurrence. 


TO MY INFANT SON. 

Thou art welcome, my sweet one, as welcome to me 
As the fragrance of flowers to the diligent bee : 

Though sorrow has humbled the pride of my heart, 

And poverty caused all my joys to depart ; 

Though the house of thy parents be humble and poor, 
Though our pleasures are nought to the pains we endure, 
Yet, child of our sorrows, thou ’rt welcome to me 
As the bright blush of mom to the lark on the lea ! 

Onr Father, hath sent thee to solace the woes. 

Which the mother made childless, in silence foregoes, 
Now the care which thou claimest will lighten the gloom 
That oft woos her thoughts to the cold, cheerless tomb. 
Where our little ones once just as lovely as thee, 

From earth and its tumults of sorrows set free 
Are calmly reposing. Now bright be our joy, 

For thou art right welcome, my innocent boy. 

Thou art come at the season of poverty’s frown, 

When her cold cheerless manacles fetter me down, 

But I’ll strive with fresh ardour again to be free, 

For the sake of thy sorrowing mother and thee. 

The reign of rude winter is wasting away. 

Woods, mountains, and meadows begin to look gay ; 

Ere Spring fairly greets us I hope for employ, 

Then princes might envy my gladness and joy, 

Thou art come to a world that is lovely and fair, 

For the works of the God who hath made us are there ; 
Yet oh ! it is teeming with sorrow and woe, 

For sin is the curse of all creatures below. 

What — so soon art thou weeping ! so soon do we hear 
Those cries which convince us no comfort is here ! 

Oh weep not, — the pains which thy infancy feels 
Are nought to the sorrows which manhood reveals. 

I’ll pray to be with thee, thy childhood to guide, 

And to gaze on thy manhood with pleasure and pride ; 

It ever shall be ray first aim to impart 
Those precepts which model a virtuous heart, 

Heaven grant ye imbibe them, that when I am gone 
No blame on the father may come from the son ; 

That when I am dead — the instructions here given ’ 
May teach thee to trust in th^Father in heaven. 
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No gold may be mine to bequeath thee, my son. 

But ere the last grains from my sand-glass be run 

Perchance some small portion of wealth I may give 

Which shall teach thee, how earth's erring children should live ; 

That wealth will be knowledge, — Oh ! may it reveal 
Those joys which too few of our kindred now feel; 

May it show thee thyself — and teach thee to love, 

The creatures of earth — and thy Maker above. 

North Shields. S. SHERIF. 


PAGES FOR THE MANY. 

A Thought for the Homeless.— When we consider what an awful calamity 
homelessness is, how the sense of utter desolation sinks like iron, into the soul, how 
it generates hatred towards the fortunate, contempt of life, and despair, arms the 
suicide against his own life, and disgraces, by the memory of inhumanity and selfish- 
ness, all those who live and look on at their fellow-men, when, 

" Homeless, beside a thousand homes he stood, 

* “ And, near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food,” 

it is folly to say more in praise of night asylums. Let those who have done honour to 
human nature by establishing such, enjoy the consciousness of having earned heaven ; 
and let those, in whose streets, while they lie warm in their beds, the destitute perish 
for want of such, dread the just vengeance of God upon their cold-blooded inhumanity. 
We sometimes read of such things, and for the inhabitants of towns where such things 
occur, we feel a contempt amounting almost to hatred . It is a sin and a shame to 
talk of free-born Englishmen, glorious Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Magna 
Charta, while people are allowed to perish in the streets. Manchester, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, [Liverpool,] and, we hope, many other towns, have 
redeemed themselves from the charge of this damning disgrace. We don’t care a rush 
for your publie buildings, galleries of pictures, scientific institutions, penny knowledge 
boxes, or whatever else you may choose to be proud of. We tell you plainly, Messieurs 
Mayors, Councillors, and Magistrates, of whatever quorum you may be, a refuge for 
the houseless poor you owe to God, who has given you so much, and others so little ; 
to your country, of which, while such things occur, you can no longer be justly proud ; 
to humanity, of which you form, in your own estimation, no inconsiderable part; to 
yourselves, as liable, in common with all men, to vicissitudes of fortune no h uman 
foresight can predict, and ro human providence avert. — Blackwood. 

The Nightingale’s Note. — In daylight, when all the othef birds are in concert, 
the nightingale only strikes you as the most active, emulous, and successful of the whole 
band. At night, especially if it is a calm one, with light enough to give you a wide 
indistinct view, the solitary mnsic of this bird takes quite another character, from all 
the associations of the scene, from the languor one feels at the close of the day, and 
from the stillness of spirits and elevation of mind which come upon one walking out at 
that time. But it is not nlways so ; different circumstances will vary in every possible 
way the effect. Will the nightingale’s song sound alike to the man who is going on an 
adventure to meet his mistress, supposing he heeds it at all, and when he loiters along 
on his return ? The last time I heard the nightingale, it was an experiment of another 
sort ; it was after a thunder storm, in a wild night, while there was silent lightning 
every few minutes, first on one side of the heavens, then on the other ; the careless 
little fellow was piping away in the midst of all this terror. There was no melancholy 
in his note to me, but a sort of sublimity ; yet it was the same song which I had 
heard in the morning, and which then seemed nothing but bustle. — Francis Homer . 

The Gueli'hs and Cobourgs. — The Queen has no surname in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation , though her family is called that of Guelph ; according to heraldic practice 
she would be named Victoria of England. If the Prince of Wales should come to the 
throne a new dynasty will be established, of which he will be the first, and which will 
be called the dynasty of Saxe Coburg Gotha.^ With such dynasty, the dynasty of the 
Guelphs or House of Brunswick would be at an end, unless revived by the Saxe Coburg 
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Gotha line. The Prince of Wales has not been, as erroneously stated in the newspa- 
pers, created Duke of Saxony, but is like his father and all Princes of the House of 
Saxony, bom Duke of Saxony, Margrave of Misnia, Landgrave of Thuringia, Prince of 
Cobourg, Saalfeld, and Gotha. 

Thunder Storms. — The distance of a thunder storm, and consequently the danger 
is not difficult to ascertain. As light travels at the rate of about 66,426 leagues in a 
second, or nearly 200,000 miles in one second of time, its effects may be considered 
as instantaneous^within any moderate distance. Sound, on the contrary, is transmitted 
only at the rate of 1 ,242 feet in a second. By accurately observing, therefore, the time 
which intervenes between the flash of light and the beginning of the noise of the thunder 
which follows # it, a very accurate calculation may be made of its distance, viz,, when 
you observe the lightning, and ten seconds elapse before yon hear the thunder, you are 
two miles out of danger : if five seconds elapse between, one mile out of danger ; but if 
you only distinguish one second elapse between the lightning and thunder, then you 
may estimate yourself only 1,142 feet from the dangerous fluid, and the nearer to the 
light you hear the thunder within one second, you may count yourself in danger ; by 
having a knowledge of these things, there is no better means of removing apprehensions. 
If the thunder rumbles seven seconds, you must be aware that the electric fluid has 
passed through space from the atmosphere to the earth, a distance of nearly one mile 
and a half. Sometimes the fluid skips from one cloud to another before it comes to the 
earth. There is no danger to be apprehended from the thunder, but that it operates as 
a warning when well calculated. 

Prices of Articles in the Time of Edward I. — Wheat, per quarter, 2s, 2s 4d, 
3s 4d, and 5s; maslyn (wheat and rye mixed), per qr. 2s, 2s 4d, 3s, and 4s ; barley, per 
qr.. Is 8d, 2s. 8d, 3s, 3s 4d, and 4s ; oats, per qr., Is 8d, 2s, and 2s. 4d; pill corn, 
from the mill, per qr., 3, or 3s 8d; an ox, 10s, 1 is, and 12s ; cow and calf 9s and 10s; 
bacon hogs, 5s and 5s. 6d; fat pork, 2s and 2s 2d ; fat sheep, Is. 5d, Is. 6d, Is 8d, 
and 2s ; lamb, lOd or Is ; goose, 8d ; capon, 2d ; a hen, 1$ ; a duck, Id ; four pigeons, 
Id ; twenty eggs, Id. 

Muscular Power. — Man has the power of imitating every motion but that of 
flight. To effect these, he has, in maturity and health, sixty bones in his head, sixty in 
his thighs and legs, sixty -two in arms and hands, sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 
434 muscles. His heart makes sixty-four pulsations in a minute; and, the refora, 3,840 
in an hour, 92, 160 in a day. There are also three complete circulations of his blood in 
the short space of an hour. In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings 
and of impelled bodies, it may be remarked, that size and construction seem to have 
little influence — nor has comparative strength, although one body giving any quantity 
of motion to another is said to lose so much of its own. The sloth is by no means a 
small animal, and yet it can travel only fifty paces in a day ; a worm crawls only five 
inches in fifty seconds ; but a lady-bird can fly twenty million times its own length in 
less than an hour. An elk can run a mile and a half in seven minutes ; an antelope a 
mile in a minute ; the wild mule of Tartary has a speed even greater than that; an eagle 
can fly eighteen leagues in An hour ; and a Canary falcon can even reach 250 leagues in 
the short space of sixteen hours. A violent wind travels sixty miles in an hour ; souud 
1142 English feet in a second. 

War. — I have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any one after a victory, but I con- 
fess that even the sight of a field of battle has not only struck me with horror, but turned 
me sick; and now that I am advanced in life, I cannot understand, any more than I could 
at fifteen years, how beings who call themselves reasonable, and who have so much 
foresight, can employ this short existence, not in loving and aiding each other, and 
passing through it as gently as possible, but, on the contrary, in endeavouring to destroy 
each other, as if time did not do this himself with sufficient rapidity. What I thought 
at fifteen years, 1 still think ; war, which society draws upon itself, is but an organised 
barbarism, and an inheritance of the savage state, however disguised or ornamented. — 
Louis Buonaparte. 

Families of Literary Men. — The Quarterly Review, in discussing an objection 
to the Copyright Bill of Mr. SeijeantTalfourd, which was taken by Sir Edward Sugden, 
gives some very curious particulars, about the progeny of literary men. “We are not/' 
says the writer, “going to speculate about the causes of the fact — but a fact it is— 
that men, distinguished for extraordinary intellectual power of any sort very rarely leave 
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more than a very brief line of progeny behind them. Men of genius have scarcely ever 
done so. Men of imaginative genius, we might say, almost never. With the one 
exception of the noble Surrey, we cannot at this moment point out a representative in 
the male line even so far down as in the third generation of any English poet, and we 
believe the case is the same in France. The blood of beings of that order can seldom be 
traced far down even in the female line. With the exceptions of Surrey and Spencer, 
we are not aware of any great English author of at all remote date from whose body any 
living person claims to be descended. There is no other real English poet prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and we believe no great author of Iny sort — except 
Clarendon and Shaftesbury — of whose blood we have any inheritance amongst us. Chau- 
cer's only son died childless. Shakspere’s line expired in his daughter'6 only daughter. 
None of the other dramatists of that age left any progeny ; nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor 
Cowley, nor Butler. The granddaughter of Milton was the last of his blood. Newton, 
Locke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, Walpole, Cavendish— 
and we might greatly extend the list — never married. Neither Bolingbroke, nor 
Addison, nor Warburton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, transmitted their blood. When a 
human race has produced its bright consummate flower in this kind, it seems commonly 
to be near its end." Poor Goldsmith might have been mentioned in the above list. 
The theory is illustrated in our own day. The two greatest names in science and in 
literature, of our time, were Davy and Walter Scott. The first died childless. Sir 
Walter left four children, of whom three are dead, only one of them (Mrs. Lockhart) 
leaving issue. These are curious facts. 

The Scottish Thistle. — This ancient emblem of Sotch pugnacity, with its 
motto, Nemo me impune lacessit , is represented of various species in royal bearings, 
coins, and coats of armour, so that there is some difficulty in saying whichis the genuine 
original thistle. The origin of the national badge itself is thus handed down by tradition: 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed unwarliketo attack an enemyin the 
pitch darkness of night, instead of a pitched battle by day; but on one occasion the 
invaders resolved to avail themselves of this stratagem; and, in order to prevent their 
tramp from being heard, they marched barefoot. They bad thus neared the Scottish 
force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped with his naked foot upon a superbly 
prickly thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered the assault to 
the Scots, who ran to their arms, and defeated the foe with a terrible slaughter. The 
thistle was immediately adopted as the insiguia of Scotland. 

The Territory op Mind. — I am not a landlord, but I have a territory, one not 
entirely in the realms of fancy ; I have a territory which I have consecrated in my heart* 
and peopled beyond the reach of fortune and fate ; there I meet with all that is manly and 
intrepid; there are the lovers of liberty, whose necks never bowed down beneath the yoke 
of oppression; there I meet scenes the very conception of which exalts the lowliest to the 
highest grade, there I have found sometimes a claim, if not to the applause, at least to 
the affection and respect of my fellow-countrymen. — Professor Wilson . 

Age of Animals. — A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog lives twenty years; 
a wolf twenty; a fox fourteen or sixteen; lions are long lived. — Pompey lived to the age 
of seventy. The average age of cats is fifteen years; a squirrel and hare seven or eight 
years; rabbits seven. Elephants have been known to live to the great age of 400 years. 
When Alexander the great had conquered one Porus, King of India, he took a great 
elephant which had fought very valiantly for the king, and named him Ajax, and 
dedicated him to the sun, and let him go with this inscription — “Alexander, the son of 
Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the sun." This elephant was found with this inscription 
350 years after.' Pigs have been known to live to die age of thirty years; the rhinoceros 
to twenty. A horse- has been known to live to the age of sixty -two, but average twenty- 
five to thirty. Camels sometimes live to the age of M)0. Stags are long-lived. Sheep 
seldom exceed the age of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier considers it 
probable that whales sometimes live to the age of 1 ,000 years. The dolphin and por- 
. poise attain the age of thirty. An eagle died at Vienna at the age of 104 years. Ravens 
frequently reach the age of 100. Swans have been known to live 300 years. Mr. Mal- 
lerton has the skeleton of a swan that attained the age of 200 years. Pelicans are long- 
lived. A tortoise has been known to live to the age of 107. — Polytechnic. 

Ignorance. — It is from our ignorance that our contentions flow: we debate with 
strife and with wrath, with bickering and hatred, but of the thing debated upon we 
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remain in the profoundest ignorance. Like the labourers of Babel, while we endeavour 
in vain to express our meaning to each other, the fabric by which for a common aid we 
would have ascended to heaven from the hills of earth, remains for ever unadvanced and 
incomplete. Let us hope that knowledge is the universal language that will re-unite us. 
As in their sublime allegory the Romans signified that only through virtue we arrive at 
honour, so let us believe that only through knowledge we can arrive at virtue. 

How to Lead Mankind. — If masters fully understood the influence which even 
the slightest personal attention produces on the minds of their workmen, they would bo 
more lavish than they are of a simple act of justice which can cost them so little, and 
would profit them so much. Treat a man like a friend, and you soon make him one; 
treat him like a rogue, and honesty must be much greater than your wisdom, if he do 
not seem to justify your suspicions ! In no way are men so easily led — often, it is true, 
so blindly led — as through the affections. Thanks to the benign arrangements of a 
merciful Father, affections are the only part of our nature the cultivation of which man 
cannot neglect, however much he may often pervert them. Every man comes into the 
world surrounded by objects of affection. The filial and parental tie is one which binds 
rich and poor alike; and is often the stronger in the poor, because it is almost the only 
domestic blessing which they can truly call their own. Hence it is, that men who are 
quite inaccessible to reason, are easily led by the affections; and no wise man will neglect 
to use, especially when it is for the mutual benefit of all, this powerful and universally 
prevailing instrument. The next stage to the tie of parent and child, in the progress of 
society, is that of master and servant; and it is for the interest of both to carry into 
their relations with each other as much as possible of the kindly feeling which has been 
nursed in the bosom, in childhood, by the domestic fireside. — Rev, Mr. Parkinson. 

Artisans op Former Days. — At Colchester, in 1296 and 1308, a carpenter's 
stock was valued at a shilling, and consisted of five tools. Other tradsmen were almost 
as poor; but a tanner’s stock, if there be no mistake, was valued at £9 7s lOd, more 
than ten times any* other. Tanners were principal tradesmen, the chief part of the dress 
of our ancestors being made of leather, and that article being much used in the warlike 
as well as peaceable costume of the people of those ages. 

Sunday Parliaments. — In ancient times Sunday appears to have been an usual 
day on which to convene parliaments. From the rolls of Edward II. and VI. there are 
various tested writs, in which the king commands the attendance of parliament on Sab- 
bath-day, principally at York and Lincoln. 

Importance of Bathing. — Knowing, as we do, how greatly the purification 
and friction of the skin, contribute to perserve an equable circulation, and to maintain 
a healthy condition of the system, we ought to encourage, in every possible degree, as 
a national custom, the practice of bathing. It is much a pity that our standard of 
cleanliness is so low, but this furnishes the greater reason and the ampler opportunity 
for inducing on our countrymen a better inclination and habit. We are not prepared 
to say that we suffer more from skin disease than our neighbours, but at least we can 
affirm that many of the cutaneous ailments that are rife amongst us, would be prevented 
by the practice of frequent ablution. Imagine the condition of the majority of our 
mechanics — poor fellows 1 — with no great variety and change of linen, working till they 
are bathed in perspiration, and resting until their clothes have dried upon them, with no 
chance of cleansing their bodies from the accumulated filth which their occupation and 
exercise induce upon them ! All they do is to wash their faces and hands, and having 
neither opportunity nor inducement to relieve the remainder of their bodies of the 
hoarded perspiration which is condensed upon and clogs them, — they may be said to 
be perpetually encased in decomposing dirt. Can it be wondered dt, that under such 
circumstances, with the pores obstructed, aud the sources of natural exhalation stopped 
and the constant effluvia from a filthy surface, visceral obstructions, congestions, en- 
larged livers, tubercular deposits, fevers, and infectious diseases, should prevail ? Many 
of the ailments which our mechanics and the poorer classes of our community suffer 
from, are traceable to an imperfect cleansing of the skin. The fetid perspiration, 
especially of the feet, which the lower orders are peculiarly subject to, are mainly de- 
pendant upon dirt, and upon, uie couection of the animal matter of exhalation. That 
every man may find opportunity for washing his feet is freely admitted ( but we wish to 
be understood to signify that, as cleanliness, like many other virtues, is a habit, and 
greatly dependant upon, education and discipline, so if we do not inculcate it amongst 
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.our poorer brethren, as we inculcate other moral habits, and give them the liberty of 
its exercise, we cannot expect that they will in any wise compare with ourselves who 
are better trained and taught. — Medical Times. 

Chinese Geography. — Formerly the Chinese, in the maps of the earth, set 
down the celestial empire in the middle of a large square, and dotted round it the other 
kingdoms of the world, supposed to be seventy-two in number, assigning to the latter 
ridiculous or contemptuous names. One of these, for example, was Seaou-jin-kwo, 
or the kingdom Of Dwarfs, whose inhabitants they imagined to be so small as to be under 
the necessity of tying themselves -together in bunches, to prevent their being carried 
away by the birds of prey. — Captain Pidding's Chinese Olio. 

Touching Fairy Tradition. — The most touching by far of the traditions at our 
disposal for illustrating at once the dependence of fairies upon man, and their anxiety 
concerning their souls' welfare, is one in which the all-important hopes which we have 
said that they sometimes solicit from the grave and authorized lips of priests, appears 
as floating on the lightest breath of children. Our immediate author is James Grimm, 
speaking in his German Mythology of the water spirit. The tradition itself is from 
Sweden, where the mythological being, the solitary water fairy, bears the name of 
44 The Neck ” 44 Two lads were at play by the river side. The Neck sate and touched 

his harp. The children called to him, ‘ Why sittest thou there, Neck, and playest ? 
Thou will not go to heaven/ . Then the Neck began bitterly weeping, flung his harp 
away, and sunk in the deep water. When the boys came home, they told their father, 
who was a priest, what had happened. The father said, ^Ye have sinned towards the 
Neck. Go ye back, and give him the promise of salvation/ When they returned to 
the river, the Neck sate upon the shore, mourning and weeping. The children said, 
* Weep not so, thou Neck . Our father hath said that thy Redeemer, too, liveth/ 
Then the Neck took joyfully his harp, and played sweetly until long after sun-down. 
4 I do not know/ tenderly and profoundly suggests Dr. Grimm, 4 that anywhere else 
in our traditions is as significantly expressed how needy of the Christian belief the 
heathen are, and how mildly it should approach them/ — Blackwood's Magazine . 

Circumstantial Evidence. — I have heard some very extraordinary cases of 
murder tried. I remember, in one where I was counsel, for a longtime the evdience did 
not appear to touch upon the prisoner at all, and he looked about him with the most perfect 
unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At last the surgeon was called, who 
stated that deceased had been killed by a shot, a gun-shot, in the head, and produced the 
matted hair and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. It was all hardened with 
blood. A basin of warm water was brought into court, and, as the blood was gradually 
softened, a piece of printed paper appeared — the wadding of the gun, which proved to be 
half a ballad. The other half bad been found in the man's pocket when he was taken. 
He was hanged. — Lord Eldon's Note Book , quoted in the Quarterlg. 

Domestic Comfort. — There are some women who start in life with the idea that 
the golden rule of domestic comfort is comprised in two words, cleanliness and economy. 
Instead of considering them as mere appliances, they put them in the place of the prin- 
cipal, and believe themselves exceedingly ill-used when their practice is found unpro- 
* ductive of |he expected effect. If one be neat and thrifty, they say, what excuse can 
a man have for leaving his home and neglecting his wife ? Alas ! will these cold 
characteristics, wanting the sweet and simple influences of a loving and intelligent na- 
ture, satisfy the heart, or make a man’s home happy ? 

Divisibility of Matter. — A curious instance of this occurs in the silk trade. 
A pound of silk containing eight score threads to the ounce, each thread severally two 
yards long, will reach to the length of one hundred and eighty-four thousand three 
hundred and forty yards ; or, between one hundred and four, and one hundred and five 
miles. For a pound of this silk dyed scarlet, does not receive above a drachm addi- 
tional weight, so that a drachm of the colouring matter of the cochineal is actually 
extended through more than one hundred yards in length ; and yet this minute quality 
is sufficient to give an intense colour to the silk with which it is combined. 

English Christian Names. — It is well known, that, according to the usage of 
our times, individual men are in general designated by two names, which use anthorizes 
us to call the Christian name and surname . The Christian name is generally chosen 
from a list of names, which use has consecrated in each community. I think the num- 
ber of snch names in this country — that is, Christian names, in pretty general accept- 
ance and currency — amounts to about 200. Of course 1 do not include in my estimate 
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names seldom used, which caprice and fancy lead men sometimes to adopt ; nor foreign 
names ; nor names borrowed from the Scriptures, scarcely sanctioned by custom, as 
Obadiah, Ezekiel, Ac. It not unfrequently happens, that the surname of the mother's 
family, or of other relatives or honoured friends, is adopted and used for a Christian 
name. I do not include names of this class. — Rev. W. Johns , in memoirs of Man- 
chester Literarg and Philosophical Society. 

Curious Fact. — It is singular that amongst the thirty-five sovereigns who have 
sat on the English throne since William the Norman, though each of the eleven months 
has witnessed the accession of one or other of them, not one has mounted the throne 
in the month of May. In the month of January fonr have come to the throne, Edward 
III., Edward IV., Charles II., and George IV.; in February two, James II., and 
William III.; in March, five, Henry V., Edward IV., James I., Charles I., and 
Queen Anne; in April, three, John, Edward V., and Henry VIII.; in June, five,. 
Richard II., Richard III., George II., William IV., and Queen Victoria ; in July, 
three, Richard I., Edward II., and Queen Mary ; in August, four, Henry 1., Henry 
VI., Henry VII., and George I.; in September, two, William Rufus, and Henry IV.; 
in October, four, William the Norman, Henry II., Henry III., and George III ; in 
November, two, Edward I., and Elizabeth; and in December, one, Stephen. 

Artful Trick. — While Sir Richard Birnie was magistrate at Union Hall, previ- 
ously to his going to Bow-street, a working-man picked up a .£100 note in the borough, 
and, not knowing the owner, placed it in the hands of Sir Richard, that it might be 
restored to the loser when he came forward to claim it. The note was advertised several 
times in the papers, of course without mentioning the number or date, and, in a few 
days after, a very respectably dressed man presented himself to Sir Richard, and stating 
that he had lately lost a note of that amount, inquired if the note advertised were then 
in court ? Sir Richard replied in the affirmative. 44 Perhaps, then," said the applicant 
4 4 your worship will oblige me by examining the note, when, if it be the one I have lost, 
you will see two small marks I invariably make in any notes I receive, just under the 
figures." Sir Richard looked at it very closely, but could see no marks, and told the 
gentleman so, 44 They are very minute, your worship." 44 Yes," said Sir Richard, 
44 so you said before, but 1 can’t see anything of the kind." 44 My eyes are younger 
than your worship’s, and perhaps you would be kind enough to allow me an instant’s 
inspection of it?" 44 Certainly," said Sir Richard, handing the gentleman the note, 
and quite sure, at the same time, that there were no such marks as the other had described. 
The applicant glanced at the note in a careless way for a mere instant, pronounced it not 
to be his, returned it the magistrate, thanked him very politely for the courtesy shown 
him, and bowing, left the court. A few hours after, another gentleman, equally re-« 
spectably attired, made a similar application, stating that he had seen the advertisement 
in the papers, and had no doubt the note was his. 44 In that case," said Sir Richard, 
44 you will, of course, be able to state the date and number of the note?" 44 Most 
assuredly : the date was so-and-so, and the number such-a-number." 44 Exactly," 
replied Sir Richard. 44 those are the date and number ; there can’t be a doubt that the 
note is yours, and if you will give a receipt for it and discharge of advertising, you may 
take it with you." The gentleman acceded, pulled out an apparently well-stocked 
purse, paid what was demanded, gave the receipt, tucked the note into his pocket-book, 
and returning thanks, took his leave. Next day the real Simon Pure applied for his 
note, when a very awkward explanation, as may be imagined, ensued between the wor- 
thy knight and the loser, the former strenuously endeavouring to persuade him it was 
no fault of his the note had not gone to the right quarter, and the latter in high dudgeon 
at the loss of his property, and pretty audibly expressing his opinion of what he con- 
sidered Sir Richard’s stupidity. It is needless to say the first two applicants were in 
league with each other, and that the mere cursory glance the second had been favoured 
with, was sufficient to enable him to carry away the number and date in his head, and 
his com rogue the note in his pocket. Sir Richard used frequently afterwards to relate 
this anecdote with great unction at Bow-street, when a parallel case came before him, 
and w T as almost of opinion that the ingenuity of the plan deserved the success it had 
obtained. — London paper. 

Procrastination. — Sir Walter Scott, writing to a friend who had obtained a 
situation, gave him this excellent advice: — You must be aware of stumbling over a pro- 
pensity which easily besets you, from not having your time fully employed. I mean 
what the women very expressly call dawdling. Your motto must b e, Hoc age. Do 
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instantly whatever is to be done, and take the hours of recreation after business, and 
never before it. When a regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown into con- 
fiision because the front do not move steadily and without interruption. It is the same 
thing with business. If that which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and 
regularly, despached, other things accumulate behind, till affairs begin to press all at 
once, and no human brain can stand the confnsion. Pray mind this; this is a habit of 
mind, which is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially when their time 
is^not regularly filled up, and is left at their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy 
round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly and ne- 
cessary exertion. I most love a man so well, to whom I offer such a word of advice, 
that I will not apologise for it, but expect to hear you are become as regular as a Dutch 
clock — hours, quarters, minutes, all marked and appropriated. This is a great cast in 
life, and must be played with all skill and caution . — Lockharts Life of Scott. 


presentations. 

November ’29th, 1845, a splendid Snuff Box, value to P. P. G. M. Dunbar, of the 
Whitehaven District, by the officers of the Loyal Helvellyn Lodge.— April 12th, 1845, a splendid 
chaste Silver Simff Box, to P. G. John Jameson, by the Loyal Seven Stars Lodge,. Ponteland. — 
Monday, September 1st, 1845, a Silver Snuff Box. to P. G. William Glover, of the Duke of Lan- 
caster Lodge, by the Loyal Birch Lodge St Helen’s.— January 23, 1844, a valuable Silver Snuff 
Box, together with a vote of thanks for his unceasing labour in promoting the interest and welfare 
ofthe Lodge, to P. G. T. C. Gilland, of the Temple of Friendship Lodge. Birmingham District. — 
December 1845, a handsome Silver Patent Lever Watch and gold Appendage, value 10 Guineas, 
to Prov. D. G. M. George Weir, of the Greenock District— A very handsome Silver Medal, value 4 
guineas, to P. Prov .Q. M. Henry Ratcliffe, as a tribute of respect by the officers and members of 
the Poole District — November 24, 1845. a handsome Silver Medal, to brother J. T. Dudmesh, by 
the Loyal Victoria Lodge, Lewes District — 

marriage*. 

February lith, 1846, by the Rev. David Rus, Brother William Needham, of Church-Hill 
Cottage, Beafoot Iron Works, to Joanna, second daughter of Mr. Solomon Chilton.— May 23rd, 
1845, at Ponteland, brother William Lawes, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne District, to Miss Ann 
OU Ver ._g e ptember 10th, 1845. P. S. Blakesley. of the Loyal Craven Lodge, North London Dis- 
trict, to Mias Coliius.— November 29th, 1845, at Trinity Church, Southwark, brother F. J. Johnson, 
of the Loyal Craven Lodge, North London District, to Harriet, eldest daughter of P, Howell, Esq., 
of Islington.— October 30, at Thombury Church, by license brother A. B. Marsh, of ihe Loyal 
Duke of Norfolk Lodge, Thombury, Bristol District, to Miss Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. E. O. 
Robertson, of the Stacket Farm, Thombury.— November 6, at St. Mary Radcliff Church, Bristol, 
brother William Ben well, of the same Lodge, Chief Clerk at Her Majesty’s Gaol, Bristol, to Miss 
Mary, only daughter of brother John Thompson, Governor of the Union Workhouse, Thombury. 
— December 25th, Edward May, Prov. C. s. Godalming District, to Miss Charlotte Gatcum; also 
on the same day, P. G. William Timberly, of the Victory Lodge, Godaiming, to Miss Caroline 
Stillwell.— October 2nd, 1845, V. G. Edward Kay, of the Loyal Victoria Lodge, Goolc District, to 
Miss Douse, daughter of Mr. G. Douse, Reedness.— October 21, 1845, at the Parish Church of 
Chattens, by the Rev. M. A. Gathercole, vicar, Mr. Robert Wright, parish clerk, secretary to the 
Loyal George Lodge, Chattens, to Miss Jane Smith, of the same place.— Tuesday, December 16th, 
at St. Martin's Church, Worcester, by the Rev. A. Wheeler, M. A., Mr. Joseph Harris, P. D. C. M. 
to Miss Mary Lacey, both of Worcester.— November 9th, at Haslingden, brother James Chippen- 
dale. of the Foohill Dale Lodge, Haslingden District, to Miss Mary Whitehead, of Clitberoe,— 
P. V. William Smith, to Miss Ann Perry: Secretary James Roe, to Miss Emelia Thomber; 
brother James Shirley, to Miss Elizabeth Sommer ; brother John Farmer, to Miss Emma, Weilden, 
all of the Loyal Tam worth Hope Lodge.— February 1 9, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Straoes, brother 
Ffancc9 Scan, of the Flower of the Valley Lodge, Stonehouse District, to Miss Virtue Drew, both 
of Chalford.— November 19, 1845, brother John Wright, of the Woodland Lodge, Haworth, to 
Susannah Hartley, both of Haworth.— December 28th, 1345, N. G. James Pickles, of the Wood- 
land Lodge, to Mias Mary Spencer, both of Haworth.— February 7th, P. G. Amaud, ofthe Banks 
of Ury and Garioch Lodge, to Jane, fourth daughter of John Mathieson, Ury Bank. 

Sratf)*. 

October 10, 1845. at Godalraiog Henry Mellersh, Esq., of the Victory Lodge, No. 
3759. Town Clerk, of the borough of Godaiming in the 32 year, of his age, universally esteemed and 
regretted.— May 2t, 1845, P. G. Samuel Spencer Peat, of the Loyal Victoria Lodge, Goole District. 
—February 11, 1846. the wife of George Gibson, Host, of the Loyal Cfefcren Lodge, North London 
District.— February 20, 1846. brother William Able, of the Banks of Ury mad Garioch Lodge, aged 
29, Aberdeen District.— November 25, the wife of brother Pootget, of Newbald. in the Ellon ghton 
District— March 11, 1845. Eliza the wife of Thomas Marsh, P. G. of the Good Samaritan Lodge, 
Kidderminster District —September 1844. brother Bowman, of the Solway Lodge, October, brother 
Lightfoot, of the Helvellyn Lodge, November, brother Stainton of the Earl of Egremaot Lodge, on* 
Sunday December 14, the wife of brother Southward, of the Helvellyn Lodge, all of the WhitehayCR 
District. 

[Presentation*, Sfc. t too late for tkit Number , will be ineerted in the next .] 
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MEMOIR OF ROBERT GLASS, P. P. G. M. 

The subject of this memoir was born in the Borough of Southwark, London, in the 
year 1804. His father was one of those hardy and determined veterans who defended 
our native Isle, when it was threatened with foreign invasion, and was severely wounded 
while in the act of boarding a Spanish frigate. He was discharged with a pension, and 
came to reside in London, where he continued to live till he entered Greenwich Hospital, 
f in which Institution he died in 1843, at the age of 69. Whilst in the Navy he contrac- 
ted those habits so peculiar to the British Sailor, and the effects of them caused the separa- 
tion of his family. Robert, the eldest, was bound an apprentice to a Potter, and, in June 
1815, was sent down to the Don Pottery, at Swinton, in Yorkshire. He passed through 
hie long apprenticeship with various fortunes, many incidents occurring that would be 
very interesting if the limits here allowed would permit of their insertion. 

Shortly after the expiration of his apprenticeship he married, and removed to the 
Herculaneum Pottery, near Liverpool, where he resided four years and a half. During 
1 his residence there he became a member of the Mechanics and Apprentices* Library, 
then held in School Lane Liverpool ; and to the benefits derived from that Institution he 
attributes the obtaining of those humble abilities which have been of service to himself 
and tbe Institution of which he is a member, and have principally contributed to procure 
a place for his portrait in this Magaxine. 

In the year 1832 he removed to the Staffoidshire Pottries, and whilst he has resided 
here he has ever been engaged in some Society established for the benefit of bis fellow 
man ; and it is a matter of deep regret that he, like many other noble-minded men who 
have boldly and openly defended the rights and privileges of their fellow creatures 
should have suffered in his own circumstances for the zeal and philanthrophyhe has displayed 
in order to benefit bis species. Notwithstanding the multifarious and important duties 
he has had to perform in connection with the various Institutions with which he has been 
connected, he has so conducted himself as to obtain the approbation and friendship of a 
great portion of those who are acquainted with him. 

About nine years ago, having read a discourse that had been delivered by P. P. G. 
M. Edward Powell in favour of establishing a Widow and Orphans' Fund in connec- 
tion with the Pottery and Newcastle District of Odd Fellows M. U., he was indneed to 
offer himself for membership at the St. John's Lodge, Bnrslem, in which be was initia- 
ted on the 19th of Feburary, 1838. As there then existed some little jealousy in the 
Lodge, be refused to take office till the expiration of nearly two years, when he was 
elected to the Secretary’s Chair, and forthwith passed through all the remaining offices 
of the Lodge. 
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MEMOIR OF ROBERT GLASS. 


In 1842, Mr. Glass was elected to the office of G. M., of the District, without 
having (Wis generally the ca< e) passed through the other District offices. Whilst in 
the offioPof G. M., he was appointed to attend the Special Committee, held in 
Manchester, on the 28th of February, 1842, to take into consideration the propriety 
of discontinuing the then travelling relief system, &c. t on which occasion he particu- 
larly distinguished himiclf by the part he took in the discussion. Through the whole 
of his term of office, his conduct was marked with that firmness in support of the 
laws and regulations of our Institution, which has characterized all his subsequent 
proceedings, and he received the approbation and thanks of his District. Mr. 
Glass has been frequently appointed, both by his Lodge and District, to conduct cases 
of appeal, particularly when the disputes have taken place with other Districts. 
In every case he has proved successful, and, for the candid and fair way in which he 
demeaned himself on these occasions, he received the approval of his District, and the 
Appeal Committees before whom the cases were tried. He has served the office of 
President to the District Funeral Fund, and has also been appointed President of the 
Widow and Orphans’ Fund of his Lodge. He has always been a warm and zealous 
advocate for the establishment of Widow and Orphans’ Funds, and he -has been fre- 
quently called upon by various Lodges to advocate them, which he has always done 
with ability and success. He has been three times elected to represent his District 
at the A. M. C., and attended at Bradford, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, and Glasgow, 
as a Delegate, at each of which Committees, he was a member of the Sub-Committee, 
to examine the proceedings of the Officers of the Order and Board of Directors. At 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, and Glasgow, he was chosen the Chairman of this important 
Committee. At the A. M. C., held at Glasgow, he was appointed one of the ten Trustees 
for the investment of ^1000 of the General Funds of the Order. During the dis- 
cussion that took place on the financial measures adopted at this Committee, he took 
an active part in advocating those measures, and is still a zealous supporter of the prin- 
ciples they contain, believing such regulations to be just and equitable to every member of 
the institution, and such as are best calculated to secure the permanency and stability 
of the Order 

As a speaker he is particularly impressive, and the eloquent manner in which his 
addresses are delivered, secure for him the attention of his audience. Without being 
flowery in his style, his language appeals forcibly to his hearers, being distinguished by 
sound common sense, and a knowledge of his subject — two of the chief essentials of a 
clever practical speaker. His brother Delegates, as a mark of their respect and approbation 
of his conduct, decided that his portrait should be inserted in the Magazine, a compliment 
which but few have received, whose career in Odd Fellowship has been so short. In 
his domestic circle he is honoured and beloved as a kind husband, and an affectionate 
and indulgent parent. 

In closing this brief memoir of our esteemed friend, the writer has no hesitation 
in saying, that he has always been a steady advocate of the principles of the Order, 
and one wishing most ardently to see it improve to the fullest possible extent. As a 
Member of various Friendly Societies and Scientific Institutions, with which he is and 
has been connected, his character is unimpeachable, and as a citizen and a neighbour his 
honesty and integrity are admired by a great proportion of those who know him. 


Tunstall , August 8th., 1846. 


E. P. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

The Order has now once more assumed the appearance of tranquillity. 
The topics which for a length of time occupied the minds of its members, and 
created exciting and angry discussions, not only in lodges, but at all times and 
in all places where Odd Fellows met together, are now for the most part talked 
over with temper, and in that spirit of candour which so materially assist men 
in arriving at the truth. We have had occasion previously to condemn, in 
somewhat strong terms, those offensive personalities in which the opponents of 
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financial reform dealt so liberally, and we rejoice sincerely that they have either 
exhausted their terms of vituperation, or seen the error of their mode of pro- 
ceeding. Abusive epithets may damage a good cause, and they never yet served 
a bad one. The resolutions of the Bristol A. M. C. have given more universal 
satisfaction, under the existing state of affairs, than could have been reasonably 
hoped by the most sanguine friends of the Institution, and those who were in 
love with anarchy and confusion felt that they had received a blow, against 
which it was in vain to offer resistance. Their machinations were rendered 
unavailable, and their wholesale agitation manufactories were obliged to be 
closed, because there was no longer any demand for their articles. It was no 
use offering powder for sale when nobody was inclined to discharge fire-arms. 

The main question which the last A. M. C. had to grapple with was one 
of no ordinary difficulty. There were on the one hand those who had deliber- 
ately investigated the subject, and who had devoted their time and abilities to 
place the Order on such a foundation as might render it secure against the 
casualties of the future ; there were those who saw the necessity for a partial reform, 
and yet were averse to going to the root of the matter; and there were those 
who wished the Order to remain altogether unaltered in its mode of action. 
Amongst the latter undoubtedly were men to whom every credit must be given 
for integrity of principle, though it may be they were biassed by old prejudices, 
or had not studied the qusetion with that attention which it requires before 
a competent judgement can be pronounced upon it. There wer£ then these 
different views to be well weighed over — there were three distinct parties to be 
considered — there was a course to be laid down which, whilst it satisfied those 
who were anxious that the Order should be in the van of provident societies, 
should not go too far for those who were willing to take a medium course, 
and should also disturb as little as possible the ideas of those who were un- 
willing that the ancient mode of conducting the affairs of the society should be 
interfered with. It is saying much for the representatives of the Order at 
Bristol, to assert that the measures which they devised were eminently success- 
ful, and went far to meet the views of all. The plan of leaving each District 
to regulate its own financial affairs was one which does infinite honour to those 
with whom it originated, and proves that Odd Fellows possess amongst them 
men who are well calculated to meet a difficult emergency, and who have that 
skill and promptitude which are requisite for those appointed to the difficult 
task of taking the helm when the vessel is about to “weather the storm.” 

It is something to make men think upon a subject, and that this point 
has been gained in the present instance no one will attempt to dispute. The 
attention of the members has been effectually fixed upon the financial state of 
our Institution, and every District Committee will now be a school where the 
fiscal science will be studied; and unimpassioned debates will be constantly tak- 
ing place on the most appropriate and economical method of distributing the 
funds of the society. This will lead the members to read and enquire, so that 
they may be able to bring forward facts and cope in argument with those who 
are opposed to them. It has been objected by many well-wishers of the Order 
that the members as a body are not prepared for a great financial change, and 
there is no doubt considerable truth in the assertion. The objection, however, 
is now in a fair way of being remedied, and preparation will be made in the 
minds of all for that reform which sooner or later must arrive. The delusion 
which has prevailed for eo many years respecting the incalculable resources of 
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Odd Fellowship has vanished, and for ever. It will not do now to trumpet 
forth at anniversary dinners, and on all sorts of festive occasions, the immense 
amount which the Order is worth, without at the same time taking into account 
the heavy liabilities which are already incurred, and which are as certain to 
accumulate in the future as sickness and death are to follow health and life. 
We are not of those who delight in prognosticating evil, but we would if pos- 
sible set up such beacons as will not only 'shew the coming danger but the 
means of averting it. 

We are no advocates for repeated changes unless they are absolutely impera- 
tive, and we are confident that under the system which was adopted by the 
last A. M. C. much good will be realised, whilst there will be no chance of the 
Order taking a retrogade movement. We must now either be stationary or 
advance; we cannot retrace our steps, and so far our position is a much better 
one than it recently was. We would say let not the question of finance be too 
hastily again brought before our legislative assembly ; let the matter remain in 
abeyance for a time; let a period of even two or three years pass by, and when 
the day shall arrive for decisive steps to be taken, we shall be fully prepared 
for the event, and well qualified to take those steps advisedly. 

There is also a possibility to be taken into account, which must by no 
means be lost sight of. The number and growing importance of our society 
have already fixed upon it the eyes of men in power, and it cannot be thought 
improbable that the claims and interests of so many British subjects, will ere 
long be recognised by those at the head of the state. Neither the motives nor 
the acts of our members can be impugned with justice by either religious sects 
of political parties, and, amidst the tumults which have at times agitated the 
land, we have steadily pursued the philanthropic objects for which we are not 
only ostensibly but actually banded together. We have neither diverged to the 
right nor the left, and though our actions have been frequently scrutinised by 
men of all parties, they have been such as to stand the tests to which they 
have been subjected. The government of the country may, therefore, it is to 
be hoped, be willing eventually to afford us that protection which is only re- 
quired that we may watch over our own interests and guard ourselves against 
dishonesty and fraud. 

We cannot take leave of our readers without the mention of one gratifying 
fact. The disturbed state in which the seat of our government has been 
placed during the late period of agitation is now at an end, and peace and 
order prevail throughout those lodges which constitute a portion of the Man- 
chester Unity. Many of those who seceded from us have returned to their 
allegiance, with unanimous expressions of gladness that they have rejoined us, 
and regret that they were ever separated from us. Not a week elapses with- 
out applications being made from more or less of the members to be re-admitted 
into the parent society, and we have little doubt that in the course of a few 
months we shall have with us again the major part of those who are disposed 
to promote the. principles of philanthropy, peace, and prosperity. 
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LINES TO A POET. 

BY MRS. *. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

Spring Leaves! Spring Leaves! the fragrant breath 
Of the Sylvan Spirit perfumes the wreath! 

Its very name is with odours blent, 

With the freshness of Nature redolent. 

The heart leaps up at the vernal strain, 

Breaking the cold world’s icy chain, 

And charm’d by the spell of thy gentle rhyme "v* 

Recalls the bliss of its own Spring time! 

The sigh of winds and the voice of streams 
With pastoral music have blest thy dreams, 

And ever amid their pauses ran 
A breath from the pipe of the Mighty Pan! 

The wild rose bough in the woodland lone, 

Glistening with drops of the silver rain — • 

The dewy blush of the morning hours — 

The scented buds of the wayside flowers — 

The hedgerow wildings have been to thee 
Gleams of unwritten Poesy, 

Haunting thee ever amid the strife, 

The toils and sorrows that make op life, 

With visions of Nature’s golden prime, 

Oh, gentle Bard of the bright Spring time. 

Blest be the song that recalls again 
The hours when the heart had felt no pain, 

With cloudless sunshine and fragrant air, 

Lighting up paths that are rude and bare, 

And bringing to this stern world of ours • 

The freshness of dews and the breath of flowers, 

Hallowing our hearts ’mid their worldly strife 
With thoughts of a holier, purer life, 

And bright aspirings not felt in vain 

For that land where the flowers can know no stain! 

Fair is the chaplet thy fancy weaves 
Of wayside flowers and the fresh Spring Leaves ; 

And never shall blight or oblivion fall 
On the blooms of thy silver coronal, 

For the violet garland that crowns thee now 
Is bright with leaves from the laurel bough. 

Leede. 


The Moon in Lord Rosse’s Telescope. — With respect to 'the moon, every 
object on its surface of the height of one hundred feet, was now distinctly to be seen*; 
and he had no doubt that, under very favourable circumstances, it would be so with 
objects sixty feet in height. On its surface were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and 
masses of stones almost innumerable. He had no doubt whatever, that, if such a build- 
ing he was then in were upon the surface of the moon, it would be rendered distinctly 
visible by these instruments. But there were no signs of habitations such as ours ; no 
vestiges of architectural remains to show that the moon is or ever was inhabited by a 
race of mortals similar to ourselves. It presented no appearances which could lead to 
the supposition that it contained anything like the green fields and lovely verdure of this 
beautiful world of ours. There was no water visible, — not a sea or a river, or even the 
measure of reservoir for supplying town or factory ; all seemed desolate. Hence wonld 
arise the reflection in the mind of the Christian philosopher. Why had this devastation 
been ? It might be further inquired — Was it a lost world ? Had it suflered^tfdh, 
transgression ? Analogy might suggest the question. Had it met the fate.^Kch 
Scripture had told us was reserved for our world ? It was obvious that all tnbc Si; 
mysterious conjecture. — Dr. Scoreeby’e Lecture en Attronomy. 
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A TALE OF THE PASSIOX8. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE GIPSY’S STORY. 

The web of our life it of a mingled yarn, good and ill together : our virtues would be proud* 
if our faults whipped them uot j and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our 
virtues. -j Sbaesfbss. 

• I was bom in a small village in Northamptonshire, beautifully situated, and far 
away from the noise and tumult of towns. I was an only child, and consequently grew 
up in the midst of indulgences such as seldom fall to the lot of those whose parents are 
favoured with a numerous offspring. I was educated at a respectable school in the 
neighbourhood, which flourished . under the auspices of a learned and amiable clergy- 
man, whose living was inadequate to his wants, though few of those were of a personal 
nature. I was naturally of an inpetuous and susceptible disposition, with consider- 
able aptitudft for the acquirement of knowledge, though I was deficient in application. 
One great fault in my character was, that I was too prone to stop short in any project, 
before I had accomplished its completion, and when the end was not only clearly in 
view, but easy of attainment. I was also naturally careless in points of etiquette, and 
not un frequently lost an advantage, because I neglected the observance of those forms 
and courtesies which seem to constitute the principle portion of some mens'existenca, whilst 
in others they are almost wholly wanting. I had a careless contempt for the little 
elegancies of conversation, and frequently gave ‘offence by the utterance of a brutqut 
remyk, when I might have conciliated or created a friendship by an opposite course of 
conduct. I was as backward and diffident at paying a friend a compliment, as though 
I were about to ask him for money. The language of flattery stuck in my throat, 
like Macbeth’s Amen. You will draw an inference from this, that I was not calculated 
to make a rapid progress in society, by dint of my cultivation of those matters which 
tend to heighten the conventionalities of polished life. I had , however, done what 
every man does, more or less, sometime in the course of his career — fallen in love— 
if that expression can be correctly used towards those who are frequently raised by the 
passion to a heaven of ecstacies. The lady who was the object of my affection was the 
daughter of my tutor, and a most lovely creature she was, fair, meek, and very sus- 
ceptible. We went through the usual routine of quiet love-matters, where the parties 
can meet often, and parents have no objections on the score of discrepancy of position 
or otherwise. My disregard of etiquette sometimes caused a little unpleasantness or 
expostulation, but on the whole, I found that my wooing, was very easy, pleasant, and 
comfortable. 

“ For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear b j tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth.” 

Excuse the hacknied quotation, but I have read Sbakspere so frequently, that I can’t 
help speaking bis language. Well, to be brief, before I was seventeen, a fine looking 
youth, about my own age, the son of an officer, became a fellow-student of mine, dnd 
a clever, rattling, vivacious stripling he was — I am free to confess, that he was my 
superior in every respect, but that was no apology at the time for his being my rival. 
He studied those things which I despised, and the little attentions, which females 
naturally look for and require from the opposite sex, were paid by him with pleasure, and 
without the slightest appearance of affectation. Suffice it to say, that he was not only 
my rival but a successful one. I am not now willing to submit to what I consider an 
injury without resenting it in the best way I can, and I was not a whit better when I 
was younger, as you may readily believe. 1 took the first opportunity l could find in 
private of telling him be was a scoundrel, and 1 emphasised the term with a blow. Hi6 
father’s blood was in his veins, and a great portion of it rushed to his face at the mo- 
ment he received the insult, but the next instant he was deadly pale. He calmly told 
me, that he was of a race of men who never brooked an insult, or hesitated to revenge 
it, and he bade me name an early hour in the morning when we might meet, so that 
1 might give him the only reparation with which he would be satisfied — the chance of 
washing away with my heart’s blood the dishonour I had stained him with. I had 
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scarcely expected such a response to my attack,’ though I was not the coward to shrink 
from it. After a little parley, we agreed to meet alone at four in the morning, in a 
sequestered spot, about a mile distant from our tutor’s residence. We were to provide 
ourselves with pistols, and keep the matter a profound secret from every one. 

It was the first of June that broke brightly and beautifully upon me on that 
morning,] when I sallied forth with the intention of either taking a fellow-being's 
existence, or of sacrificing my own. 1 could not help stopping, however dreadful 
was my object, \to take a view of the surrounding scenery, and admire the loveliness of 
nature, which was spread about as if to woo me to its bosom, and reproach me with 
its placid looks, for the violence in which I was about to be an aetor. The sun had 
.just risen, and every leaf, and flower, and blossom, seemed to rejoice in a glad and 
vigorous maturity. The landscape was a remarkably fine one, dotted with sheep and 
cattle, and birds were singing their morning-hymns, and soaring heavenwards whilst 
they sang. The pastures abounded with clover, which filled the air with its rich per- 
fume, and the bean-fields also sent forth their delightful incense. Honeysuckles and 
wild roses were on the hedges, held together by garlands of the great bindweed, 
sprinkled with snowy flowers. Excited as I was, I felt that it was a profanation of the 
goodness and glory of God, to meditate the destruction of one of his creatures, on a 
mom like that, but, alas, for what meiftcall honour, I felt myself bound to proceed 
with my undertaking, or stand disgraced for ever in the eyes of all who knew me. I 
pressed my fingers hard over my temples and hurried on. 

I was first at the spot, but had not to wait many minutes for my opponent. He 
came bounding on ifish a light and quick step, and politely and easily apologised for 
, having kept me wafting. How I hated his smooth and insinuating language, for it 
was that which had led to our present encounter, and the tones of his soft and musical 
voice had more effect in rousing my hatred, than if he had spoken in accents the most 
harsh and menacing. We agreed upon the number of paces which we should measure, 
and turning round together, our pistols were discharged instantaneously. I was un- 
hurt, but my rival fell, and a red stream gushed copiously from his side. He held out 
his hand to me, and assuring me of his forgiveness, conjured me to fly, for he felt his 
death was rapidly approaching. I grasped his hand, but it lay powerless within mine, 
and his eyes closed as if for ever. The bloody deed I had committed was now in all 
its horrors before me, and I repented the more bitterly that my repentance came too late. 
Life was dear to me, and I fled from the scene, to go I knew not whither. I had 
fortunately two bank-notes for £5 each in my possession, the yearly allowance which I 
had just received from a maiden aunt. I started on foot, and did not dare to call at 
any house of refreshment, lest I should furnish a clue to my whereabouts — indeed^ 
felt no inclination for food, and I travelled on until I met with a brook, at which* I 
could allay my thirst, which towards the middle of the day, became burning and in- 
tolerable. With few intervals of rest, I journeyed on until midnight, when I felt 
completely exhausted and overcome with sleep. I halted in front of a neat white 
cottage, the inmates of which had retired to rest, *and as there was a sort of long 
wooden box or chest underneath the window, which was apparently used to keep pro- 
vender in, I threw myself upon it, and in a few minutes was in a profound sleep. It 
was brood day-light when I was awakened by a rough shake and a loud salute, and I 
beheld a stout, shock-headed fellow, who was evidently a farm -servant. In rude and 
uncouth language, he asked me what right I had to make my resting-place there, and 
bade me to begone quickly on my way. I was about to inform him that my being there 
was caused from my incapability to proceed further, wheu the casement above me 
opened, amd a sweet and rosy face was thrust out to enquire whom the man was talk- 
ing to. My explanation was soon made, aud apparently believe*d, for the girl 
who owned the face told' me to wait a minute, and she would come to me. The man 
proceeded about his business, and the girl shortly joined me. She requested me to 
step inside, and speedily set before me a large bowl of milk, and a loaf of brown 
bread, to which she invited me to help myself without ceremony. I did not feel many 
scruple*, SS my appetite was getting rather ravenous, and I fancy I did tolerable 
justfce tQ’tny'plain,. but substantial fare. My hostess, like most of her sex, was disposed 
to becttrtotfe/iMtdl proceeded to satisfy her curiosity, by telling her a series of un- 
truths* • t )Uted tbit I was a young man, who had been clerk in a mercantile 
house In- NoM&smptob, and that I was travelling to London in search of employment. 
She enquired auxkrasly if I had any parents, and when I said they were dead, she woe 
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much affected, and palling oat a small silk parse with a steel clasp, wished to force 
a shilling upon me. I was greatly touched by her artless generosity, which I 
assured her I was not in need of. This poor girl's shilling was no doubt, as much to 
her as hundreds of pounds are to those who more in a different sphere, and yet most of 
them would have refused me the same sum under similar circumstances. I thank God 
that I have been able lines to repay her with interest But to go on — she seemed 
vexed that I would not accept of her proffered gratuity, and when I rose to depart she. 
tpok the opportunity of cramming a large piece of bread into my pocket, for which I 
heartily thanked her. I felt exceedingly inclined to have given her a kiss, but she 
looked so innocent and unsophisticated, that I dared not do so for fear of offending 
her. I shook her warmly and heartily by the hand, and feeling as if I were losing a 
friend, I bade her a kind, though melancholy farewell, and proceeded on my journey, 
being now resolved to make the best of my way towards London, the road to which I 
had taken the precaution to enquire from my benefactress, who seemed rather sur- 
prised, as well she might, that I should be ignorant of a route, which I had set out with 
the intention of traversing. 

With the remainder of my journey I will not trouble you, except by stating that, 
when within a few miles of the suburbs of the metropolis, I fell in with a young man 
of rather prepossessing manners, who informed qje that he had lately been dismissed from 
a man of war, and was how going to London to enquire after some relatives who were 
comfortably established in business there. We agreed to secure lodgings together for 
the night, and having fixed upon what we considered one of the least expensive taverns, 
we entered and enquired if we could be accommodated with supper and a bed. We 
were answered in the affirmative, and partook of an excellent beefsteak and a pot or two . 
of half-and-half, a beverage which I had never before heard of. Previous to retiring to rest 
I deposited one of my bank notes, which I had not had occasion to change, in the hands 
of the landlord and told him he could take out of it the price of my bed and supper, and 
give me the difference in the morning; my companion and I then sought our couch, and 
I was soon in a sound and dreamless slumber. When I awoke in the morning I found 
my companion had got up before me, and I hastened to dress myself, for, from the 
bustle which I heard in the house, I was convinced it was rather late. On enquiring 
from the landlord where I ahonld find my friend, I was informed that he had gone out 
at an early hour, leaving word that he should be back by the time I was ready for break- 
fast. I waited for awhile patiently, and then my suspicions became aroused, and I 
instinctively put my hand in the pocket where I had deposited my money. To my 
inexpressible dismay, I found it empty, apd when I made known my loss to the host, 
ajyl told him how I had become acquainted with my companion, he only shook his head 
and smiled at my simplicity in placing confidence in one whom I bad never seen before. 
A few weeks' residence in London would, he said, effectually cure me of trusting to 
appearances alone. It was well for me that I had left one of my notes with the landlord 
the previous evening, or I should have been penniless. By the landlord’s direction L 
made known my loss at the Police Offices, and gave a description of the thief, though 
with very faint hopes of ever beholding my money again, Not knowing what I should 
do next, I occupied myself with rambling through the different streets of the city, keep* 
ing meanwhile a sharp look-out for my quondam bed-fellow, who, however, was too 
experienced • practitioner, no doubt, than to stay in the lion's mouth. I returned to 
ray inn, well tired with my rambles, and, after discussing a hearty supper, retired to bed— 
this time to sleep alone. 

I soon discovered that London, full as it is of business, was not exactly the place 
for an inexperienced youth without character to procure a situation, and after applying at 
different register-offices which held out tempting inducements, and replying to countle»s 
advertisements, 1 was compelled to turn my thoughts in some other direction. My 
money had been economised as much as possible, but a three weeks' stay in London had 
left me a sum which did not require much counting. 1 resolved to visit the maiden 
aunt, of whose bounty 1 had been an annual recipient, and who resided in a village in 
Kent. I durst not trust myself to write, lest my communication should fall into 
other hand 8 than her's, though I knew that her affection for me would secure me from 
being betrayed, if I trusted to her alone. With a few shillings in my pocket, and 
a stout stick in my baud, I turned my back on London, one bright and glorious 
morning. I travelled till noon, and then refreshed myself at a way-side alehouse. I 
had not proceeded above five miles from my halting-place when I beheld a wild party 
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encamped in a wood, and two or three stragglers from the group were lounging along 
the road, and casting furtive glances at me, as I advanced. . I had nothing of coosequence 
to lose, and, therefore, felt very little alarm as to any result of the encounter I might have 
with them. They entered into conversation with me, and finding something in my 
mood that suited them, they invited me to share their meal whidh was now preparing. 
1 was far from loath to accept their ’invitation, and a merry meai it was — as free from 
conventionalities as even I could have wished it. With very little persuasion I agreed, to 
become one of them, and thus commenced my career as a giapy. To those who are fond 
of constant xcitement, and continual change, jthere is no life so well adapted as the gipsy’s. 
We were seldom short of a substantial meal, for whilst the men were prowling about, 
the cleverest of the women were promising excellent husbands and splendid fortunes to 
those who were silly enough to believe them'; and the donations they received were often 
very liberal in amount, particularly when they had made a lucky hit in describing the 
person of some favourite lover. We sometimes took up our abode for awhile in towns, and 
then our avocations were as varied as the abilities of the persons of whom our band was 
composed. It consists not with my present narration to tell you of the many schemes 
which we put in practice to advance our interests, nor of the arts which we used, and in 
most instances successfully, to introduce ourselves into respectable and influential 
society. We had disguises without number, and in the genteel line I was considered a 
rather valuable assistant. The most talented, however, of our baud was a female, the 
mother of the'young girl who was our attendant. She had been brought up in the lap 
of luxury, and from a chain of circumstances to which I will not advert, she became a 
leader of gipsies. She had the art, not only of introducing herself into first-rate 
society, but of insinuating herself into the confidence of those with whom she associated, 
and the secrets which she became possessed of were most invaluable to us. She was about 
thirty years of age when I first made her acquaintance, and remarkably handsome and 
lady-like in her person. One instance only of her cunning and presence of mind I 
will relate to you, and yet it is not improbable that you may have heard of the circumstance 
before, as the case got into the newspapers at the time, though not the real facts. 

A lady of highly respectable connections, and moving in the very first circles of a 
fashionable city, went into a silk -mercer’s shop with the avowed purpose of purchasing 
a few trifling articles. Some very rich cards of lace were shewn to her, but she de- 
clined to purchase any of them, on the plea that they were too expensive for the present 
state of her finances, though she seemed struck with the beauty of the article, and was 
very lavish in her praises. When she had departed, the shopman who had attended 
to her, found, to his consternation, that one of the most valuable cards of lace had been 
abstracted. He lost no time in following the lady, and with great politeness requested 
her to return for a few moments. She did so, with apparent willingness, but, on 
searching her, the missing card of lace was found concealed in her muff. She was given 
into custody, though she strongly protested her innocence, and declared she knew not 
how the lace had found its way into her possession. She was taken before the magis- 
trate, who considered that the cave was one which he could not do otherwise than send 
to the assizes, and accordingly* the lady was committed for trial. Every means were 
tried to prevail upon the shopkeeper not to prosecute, but he resolutely resisted all 
overtures, and declared that, as he had prosecuted poor delinquents, he would not 
shrink from his duty by allowing a rich one to escape, whatever were the consequences 
to himself. As the time drew near for the trial, great excitement prevailed, not only 
amongst the lady’s friends, but also in the minds of the public, some espousing her 
cause, and declaring their belief in her innocence, whilst others were of a contrary 
opinion, and highly censured one who was. removed from the temptations of poverty. 
The assizes had almost arrived when a lady, dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
followed by a footman in handsome livery, balled at the shop where the theft had been 
committed, and desired to look at various costly articles. Amongst other things she 
requested to be shewn some lace, and purchased a considerable portion. When she had 
concluded, and was about to retire, amidst the profuse thanks of the shopman, she took 
up her muff, and no sooner had she introduced her hand than she discovered a card of 
rich lace concealed there. Her anger and indignation were unbounded, and she called 
on all who were present to bear witness to the disgraceful fact that some one had 
placed in her muff the piece of lace. The lace was the shopkeeper’s he admitted, and it 
was not the lace she had bought ; but why or wherefore it had been placed in her muff 
no one would venture to say. It was, however, there, and the lady herself bad dis- 
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covered it. The poor shopkeeper knew not how to act in the matter — he was com- 
pletely bewildered. When the trial of the party who stood committed for a theft at 
the sense shop came on, and the evidence against her had been gone through, the lady 
who had found the lace concealed in her/ muff was brought forward to state the 
circumstance, and her testimony had a most powerful influence on the jury. The 
shopkeeper and his assistants could not controvert the fact which the lady stated, and 
by a singular coincidence the same shopman who had caused the apprehension of the 
prisoner at the bar was the one who bad served the lady who was now' produced in 
evidence* The jury deliberated only for a few minutes, as they were satisfied in their 
own minds that the lace which the prisoner was accused of stealing had been introduced 
into her muff by similar means and for a similar purpose to those which had been 
practised towards the lady-witness. The accused lady was acquitted amidst the 
plaudits of the court, and triumphantly escorted away by her friends. She had created 
sympathy in the minds of all, for she was a young, elegant, and lovely woman, graced 
by all the adornments which dress can impart. The injury done to the shopkeeper was 
great, and the shopman, who was supposed to have caused the mischief, was dismissed. 
By some mysterious process, however, a large sum found its way to the discharged shop- 
man who had the goodsense to leave the place, and commence business in a different locality. 
There was another, too, who reaped a pecuniary advantage from the transaction, and 
this was the handsome gipsy — for she had been the lady-witness. 

I had been with the tribe about three years, when One day, as I was strolling in 
disguise through the streets of a large town, 1 was struck by the appearance of an 
officer and his lady who passed by me, and who seemed, from the great attentions which 
were paid by the gentleman, to be in the honeymoon of their marriage. 1 turned back, 
and managed again to meet them, and this time I was satisfied there was no mistake — 
it was the rival whom I thought I had slain, and his wife was my tutor’s daughter. 
They did not recognise me, for 1 was disguised too effectually. Here was at once an 
adventure which caused a complete revolution in my plans and feelings. I was not a 
murderer, and 1 offered up inwardly a prayer to my Creator that I was absolved from that 
greatest of all crimes. My parents — what was their state ? —and how had my father, 
whose health when I left home was rapidly declining, borne up against.my protracted 
absence? These were the thoughts that next possessed me. I had not, of course, told 
any of our tribe what were the true reasons which made me one of them, and I now 
invented an excuse for leaving them for a time, and was soon on my way to the place of 
my birth, a crowd of mingled sensations passing through my brain daring my 
journey. 

It was evening when I reached my parents’ dwelling, and, knocking timidly at the 
door, I stood trembling to see who would answer my summons. An old female 
domestic, who had been my nurse, opened the door, and surveyed me with a curious 
eye, as I stood mute on the threshold of my father’s house, without daring to enquire 
respecting those whom I had left behind me. Ihree years of a wandering life, almost 
constant exposure to the sun, and* bushy whiskers, entirely prevented the old servant 
from recognising me. I asked if my father were within. She gazed at me with 
astonishment, and informed me that he had been more than two years dead. My 
mother was still alive ; and waiting to hear no more I rushed past my old nurse, and 
was at my mother’s feet. She uttered a faint shriek when she beheld me, and became 
insensible. Oh, no disguise can hide a son from the eye of a mother. 

That my rival’s wound had not proved fatal was sufficiently attested by his exist- 
ence and marriage. I was for awhile quite a lion in the neighbourhood, and no party 
was considered to be complete without me. My gipsy adventures were a never- fading 
topic of conversation, and, like other great men, I enjoyed for a time my popularity. 
1 soon, however, had a surfeit of the society' which 1 was in the habit of meeting in our 
primitive locality, and I often sighed to rejoin the sun-burnt troop with whom I bad 
spent so many happy hours. In little more than a year my mother died, and as I had 
then no tie to bind me to my native village, I bade farewell to its inhabitants, and set 
out iu search of^ny former companions, whom I had little difficulty in discovering. 
Since then I have remained with the tribe, and, with the blessing of God, I intend to 
die amongst them. 

Counter of Wilton Lodge , Mane he t ter District. 

[To be continued.] 
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TO DEATH. 

O Death 1 thou art no fiend, when to thy arms 
Thou takest the weary pilgrim of despair ; 

Thou art not terrible when thou dost seize 
On him, who hath outlived his happiness. 

The man of sorrow hails thee as his friend ; — 

Thou dost not smite him ; in thy close embrace 
He struggles not ; but yearns with strong desire 
To lift the awful veil, which shrouds thy form, 

And gaze upon thy placid loveliness. 

To him thy face is circled round with smiles, 

Which to a soul unwean'd of earth are hid ; 

But shine on sorrow with alluring ray. 

And tempt the life-sick wanderer to the tomb. 


Yet, thou seem’st cruel, Death ! when thou dost pluck 
The bud of childhood ripening into youth, 

Crushing the germ of beauty fresh from heaven, 

And pois’ning with sepulchral taint it’s life. 

Dost thou, stem reaper ! gather them in pride 
To decorate thy subterranean bower ? 

Or, to entwine around thy diadem, 

As we would deck with Flora's progeny 
The garland of a bride ? 

O ! let us hope, 

That thou dost cull them with a loving hand, 

To plant them in a more salubrious clime — 

Twining their tendrils 'round the throne of God, 

That they may bloom and ripen 'neath His smile. 


Hollinwood. 


B. T. Bribrlet. 


SHANE FADH’S WEDDING; 

OR, A SKETCH OP IRISH LOVE AND MERRIMENT. 

I thought it might be someway amusing to the readers of the Magazine, to hear 
something in the shape of a story respecting those poor Irish or Connsughtmen, as 
they are generally called, that visit this country so often to seek employment. 

To give a geographical history of Ireland, would take up more space than what 
the columns of the Magazine would admit of. Suffice it to say, that it is 300 miles 
long, and 150 broad, and contains a population of nine millions. Its fertility, produce, 
and beautiful scenery entitle it to be called— “ First Flower of the Earth, first Gem of 
the Sea." 

Ireland is divided into thirty-two counties, or four provinces, Leinster, Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught. Those provinces were formerly governed by four kings, 
until the year 1395, when they resigned their sovereignty to Richard II. But in the 
year 1172, Henry II. was induced to come to Ireland to settle certain disputes 
among the Irish kings. The conditions by which these disputes were settled, history 
best knows. 
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Henry, though he accepted the conquest of Ireland because it cost him little, and 
though he had canning enough to see that it was worth something, yet actuated by 
his mean parsimony, political views, and perhaps a low estimate of the real value of 
Ireland, determined tha( the private individuals, at whose risk it was obtained, should 
also be at the expense of preserving what was already mastered, and of subduing 
the rest. 

So after bringing over a colony from Bristol to settle in Dublin, and oocupy the 
place of the evicted Ostmen, he distributed immense territories to the grandees who 
had first invaded and gained a footing in Ireland. 

To Strongbow he gave Leifister, to De Lacy, Meath ; in which place the family of 
the immortal Wellington settled, and from whence they take the title of Earls of 
Mornington. Well may the county Meath men be proud of their countryman, the 
noble Arthur, the hero of a hundred fights ; ’as they say themselves, he is a real 
Irishman to the back bone, only he won’t be a repealer. To De Lacy, Ulster, and to 
Robert Fit* -Stephen and Miles de Cogan, Cork. Thus he laid the foundation of that 
great Anglo-Norman aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, who ever at war with the Irish 
or the crown, were the chief cause of the unquieted state of Ireland for five hundred 
years. One complaint against Irishmen is, that they are unstable and proud. It is 
commonly said, that you cannot trust an Irishman. . Why ? — simply from this cir- 
cumstance — that Irishmen are warm and lively in their temperament, or in other 
words volatile. Now, what does this spring from ? Is it from the climate, from the 
soil, or from what ? The fact is, that Irishmen have not been educated to restrain 
themselves. Mark wbat I say — I refer all the difference between Irishmen and others 
to education, and that may be corrected. But if, in saying, that an Irishman cannot be 
trusted, it is meant to be said, that he is unstable in his friendship, unstable in the 
performance of his moral duties, unstable in all those things, which render him worthy 
of confidence, many affecting instances refute the assertion. 

But the cause of this objection lies in a circumstance which will be readily 
appreciated. Ireland has been so long the scoff and derision of England, that 
Irishmen are extremely, morbidly, sensitive on anything relative to their country. 
They cannot endure that a whisper should be heard against her. They would almost 
break friendship with one to whom they were much attached, if he gave utterance to a 
sarcasm on the land of their birth — and the feeling is natural. It springs from that 
feeling in the human heart, which causes us to resent with hatred the contempt of 
others. But, we should control it — if our country is sneered at, let us not indicate 
soreness, wrath, or vexation. No, we should by our dispositions shew that a time is 
rapidly coming when Ireland will not afford a sneer, and instead of boasting we should 
act — let all the world not merely know, but let them see, that from the Emerald. Isle 
some good tan come. Again Irishmen are blamed for being hasty in whatever they 
do. They form hasty attachments, break them as hastily ; are easily pleased and 
easily provoked, soon excited by jealousy, and quickly convinced by candour. Let 
Irishmen take care to avoid this characteristic, for by it we lose a great deal — much 
more than we gain : a- pretty face will make Paddy mad to get married ; a fine fellow 
will make him anxious to get acquainted ; a sour look will make him throw every 
consideration to the winds, and he will fight bis friend — a generous action will make 
him clasp you to his heart, and offer you all he has in the world. But let us avoid this 
also — try to keep a guard over the impetuous feelings ; be wary, be prudent, and when 
necessary, be still-minded. If Paddy, with his warm heart, had Sandy’s caution, and 
John Bull’s bluffness, what a fine fellow he would be. 

My readers may suppose a party assembled round a cheerful fire, on a winter’s 
evening, and all enjoying the comforts of a social chat. Shane Fadh, (signifying long 
or tall,) tells his own story, which commences in the following manner. 

4 Well Shane,’ said Andy Morrow, 4 will you give us an account of your wedding. 
I'm tould it was the greatest let out that ever was in the country since.’ 4 And you 
may say that, Mr. Morrow,’ said Shane, 4 1 was at many a wedding, but never at the* 
likes of my own, barring Tim Lanigan’s, that married Father Corrigan’s niece. When 
1 was a lime-oge,’ (a young man full of fun and frolic,) said Shane, 4 1 was as wild as 
an unbroken coult, no devilment was too hard for me ; and signs on it, for there wasn’t 
a piece of mischief done in the parish but was laid at my door, and the dear knows I 
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had my own to answer for, let alone to be set down for that of other people. Bat any 
way, there was many a thing done in my name, when I knew neither act or part about 
it. Mary was as party a girl as you’d meet in a fair ; indeed I think I am looking at 
her, with her fair flaxen* ringlets hanging over her shoulders, as she used to pass our 
house going to mass on a Sunday. God rest her soul ! she’s now in glory. Many a 
happy day we passed together, and I could take it to my death, that an U1 word, let 
alone raise our hands to one another, never passed between us. • The world is a strange 
thing — myself hardly knows what to make of it. It’s I that did dost night and day 
upon that girl, and indeed, there was them that could have seen me in Jimmaky for 
her sake, for she was the beauty of the country, not to say of .the parish, for a girl of 
her station. • For my part, I could neither ate nor sleep, after it was settled that she 
was to be my own married wife, and to sleep under my own roof. When I'd think of 
it, my very heart would bounce to my throat, with downright joy and delight. The 
Sunday before we were married, I met her at Althadbawn Wood, and I’ll never forget 
what I felt when I was going to the green at St. Patrick’s Chair, where the boys and 
girls meet on a Sunday ; but there she was, the bright eyes dancing with joy in her 
head to see me. We spent the evening in the wood ’till it was dusk, I bating them 
all leaping, dancing, and throwing the stone — for by my song, I thought I had the 
action of tin men in me, she looking on and smiling like an angel, when I’d lave them 
miles behind me. As it grew dusk, they all went home, except herself and me, and a 
few more, who may be, had something of the same kind on hands. 4 Well, Mary,* 
says I, 4 a cushlamachree, it’s dark enough for us to go, and in the name of God let 
us be off. The crathur looked in my face and got pale, for she was very young then. ’ 
4 Shane,’ says she, and she trembled like an aspen life, 4 I’m going to trust myself to 
you, for ever and for ever, Shane svonmeen,’ and her sweet voice broke into purty 
murmurs as she spoke. Whether for happiness or sorrow, God only knows. 4 1 can 
bear poverty, sickness, and distress, and want with you, but I can’t bear to think that 
you should ever forget to love me as you do now, or that your heart should ever cool 
to me ; but I’m sure,’ says she, 4 you’ll never forget this night, and the solemn pro- 
mises you made me before God and the blessed skies above us.’ 4 She was sitting at 
the time under the shade of a rowan tree, and I had only one answer to make : I pulled 
her to my breast, where she laid her head and cried like a child, with her cheek against 
mine. My own eyes wam’t dry, although I felt no sorrow, but I’ll never forget 
that night.’ He now paused for a few minutes, being too much affected to proceed. 

4 Well, at last the day came. The wedding morning, or the bride’s part of it as they 
say, was beautiful. It was thin the month of July. The evening before, my father, 
and my brother, went over to Jimmy Finnegan’s to make the regulations for the wedding. 
We, that is my party, were to be at the bride’s house about ten o’clock, and we were 
then to proceed all on horseback to the priest’s to be married. We were then, 
after drinking something at Tom Stance's public house, to come back ‘as fir as 
Dumbhill, where we were to start and run for the bottle. That morning we were all 
up at the skreek of day. From six, my own faction, friends and neighbours, 
began to come, all mounted, and about 8 o’clock there was a whole regiment of 
them, some on horses, some on mules, others on raherries and asses, and by my 
word, I believe little Dick Snudagham, the tailors’ apprentice, that had a hand in 
making my wedding clothes, was mounted upon a buck goat, with a bridle of selviges 
tied to his horn. Anything at all to keep their feet from the ground, for nobody 
would be allowed to go with the wedding, that had’nt some animal between him and 
the earth. To make a long story short, so large a bridegroom’s party was never -seen 
in that oountry before, save and except Tim Lanigan’s that I mentioned before. It 
would make your face split with laughing to see the figure they cut. Some of them 
had saddles and bridles, others had saddles and halthers ; some had back suggawns 
of straw, with hay stirrups to them, but good bridles ; others had sacks, fitted as like 
saddles as they could make them, girthed frith hay ropes five or six times round the 
horse’s body. When.one or two of the horses wouldn’t carry double, except the hind 
rider sat sideways, the women had to be put foremost, and the men behind them. 
Some had decent pillions enough, but the most of them had none at all, and the women 
were obliged to sit where the crupper ought to be, and a hard card they had to keep 
their seats, even when the horses walked asy, so what must it be when they came to a 
g^llpp — but that same was nothing at all to a trot. 
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From the time they began to come that morning, yon might be aartain that the 
glass was no cripple anyhow ; although for fear of accidents we took care not to. go 
too deep.. At eight o'clock, we sat down to a rousing breakfast, for we thought it 
best to eat a trifle at home, lest they might think that what we were to get at the 
brides' breakfast might be thought any novelty. As for my part, I was in such a state 
that I could’nt let a morsel cross my throat, nor did I know what end of me was 
uppermost. After breakfast they all got their cattle, and I my hat and whip, and was 
ready to mount, when my uncle whispered to me that I must kneel down, and ox my 
father's and mother’s blessing and forgiveness for all my disobedience and offences 
towards them, and also to request the blessing of my brothers' and sisters.' Well, in 
a short tone I was down, and, my goodness, such a hullababoo of crying as there 
was in a minute's time. 4 Oh, Shane Fadh ! Shane Fadh 1 a cushlamachree ! says my 
poor mother, in Irish, you are going to break up the ring about your father's hearth 
and mine. Going to lave us, avourneen, for ever, and we to hear your light foot and 
sweet voice, morning, noon, and night, no more. Oh, says she, it's you that was 
the good son all out, and the good brother. Too kind and cheerful was your 
beautiful voice, and full of love and affection was your heart, Shane avourneen deeliah, 
if ever I was harsh to you, forgive your poor mother, that will never see you more on 
her flare as one of her owu family. Even my father, that was'nt much giving 
to crying, could not speak, but went over to a corner,, and cried 'till the neighbours 
stopped him. As for my brothers and sisters, they were all in an uproar, and I my- 
self cried like a Trojan, merely bekase I see th&m at it. My father and mother kissed 
me and and gave me their blessing, and my brothers and sisters did the same, while / 

you'd think all their hearts would break. ‘ Come, come, says my uncle, I'll have none 
of this. What a hubbub you make, and your ion going to be well married ; going to 
be joined to a girl that your betters would be prbud to get into connection with. You 
should have more sense. Rose Campbell, you ought to thank God that he had the 
luck to come across such a colleen for a wife, and it’s not going to his grave instead 
of into the arms of a party girl, and what’s better, a good girl. So quit your blub- 
bering noise, and you, Jack,' says he to my father, 4 that ought to have more sense, f 
stop this instant. Clear off every one of you out of this, and let the young boy go 

to his horse. Clear out, I say, or by the powers I'll look at them, three stags of 

huzzies, by the hand of my body, there are a blubbering, bekase it's not their own 
story this blessed night. Move — bounce ! And you, Rose Oge, if you are not behind 
Dndly Fulton in less than no time, by the hole of my coat, I'll marry a wife myself, 
and then, where will the twenty guineas be that I am to lave you.' God rest his soul ! 
And yet, there was a tear in his eye all the while— even in spite of his joking* <u Any 
how it's easy knowing that there was'nt sorrow at the bottom of their gvisft i$f tbsf 
were all now laughing at my uncle's jokes, even while- their eyes were red with the 1 
tears. My mother herself conld’nt but be iu a good humour and join her smile with 
the rest. When we got to the priest's house there was a hearty welcome for us all. 

The bride and I, with our next kindred and friends, went into the parlour. Along 
with these, there was a set of young fellows who had been bachelors of the bride's, 
that got in with an intention of getting the first kiss, and in course of bateing myself 
out of it. I got a whisper of this, and by my song, I was determined to cut them out 
in that, as well as I did in getting herself, but you know I could’nt be angry even 
if they had got the fore-way of me in it, bekase it's an ould custom. While the priest 
was going over the business, I kept my eye about me, and sure enough, there were 
seven or eight fellows all waiting to snap at her. When the ceremony drew near to a 
dose, I got up on one leg, so that I could bounce to my feet like lightning, and when 
it was finished, I got her in my arms before you could say 4 Jack Robinson,' and, 
swinging her behind the priest, gave her the husband's first kiss. Yon know it is 
nsual after getting the knot tied to go to a public bouse, or shebeen, to get some re- 
freshment after the journey, so accordingly we went to little lame Larry Spooney’s, 
grandfather to him that was transported the other day for stealing Bob Beaty's 
sheep. He was called spooney himself for sheep stealing, ever since Paddy Keenan 
made the song upon him, ending with 4 his house never wants a ram’s-hom spoon 
so that, let people say what they will, these things run in the blood. Well, we went 
to this shebeen house, but the tithe of us could’nt get into it, so we sat on the green 
before the door, and, by my song, we took decently with him any how, and only for 
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my uncle, it's odds but we would have all been fuddled. Bat at best the reckoning 
was ped, and as this was the tr&te of the weddiner’s to the bride and bridegroom, every 
one of the min clubbed his share, but neither 1 nor the girls anything. Ha — ha — ha ! 
Am I alive at all ! — I nevar ha— ha— ha ! — I never laughed so much in all my life as 
I did in that, and I can’t hilp laughing at it yet ; but well, when we all got on the 
tops of our horses, and sich other illegant cattle as we had— the crowning of a king 
was nothing to it. We were now purty well I thank you a? to liquor, and as, the knot 
was tied and all safe, there was no end to our good spirits. So when we took the road, 
the men were in high blood, particularly Billy Cormick the tailor, who had a pair of 
long corduroy spews upon him, that he was scarcely able to walk in, and he not 
more than four feet high. The women, too, were in blood, having faces upon them 
with the hate of the day and the liquor, as full as trumpeters. There was now a great 
jealousy among them that were bint on winning the bottle, and whin one horseman 
could’nt crass, another . striving to have the whip hand of him when they’d, set off, 
why you see, his horse would get a cut of the whip itself for his pains. My uncle and 
I however, did all we could to pacify .them, and their bwn bad horsemanship, and the 
screeching of the women, prevented any strokes at that time. Some of them were ripping 
up ould sores against one another as they went along ; others, particularly the young- 
sters, with their sweethearts behind them, coorting away for the life of them, and some 
might be heard miles off, singing and laughing ; and yon may be sure the fiddler 
behind my uncle was’nt idle, no more nor another. In this way we dashed on 
gloriously ’till we came in sight of the Dumbhill, where we were to start for the bottle. 
And now you might see the men fixing themselves on their saddles, sacks, and sug- 
g&wus, and the women tying kerchieft and shawls about their caps and bonnets to keep 
them from flying off, and tben grasping their foreriders hard and fast by the bosoms* 
When we got to the Dnmbhill, there were five or six fellows that didn’t come np with 
us to the priest’s, but met us with cudgels in their hands, to prevent any of them from 
starting before the others, and to shew fair play. Well, when they were all in a lump, 
horses, mules, raherries, and asses, some as I said with saddles, some with none, and 
all just as I tould you before, the word was given, and off they scoured, myself along 
with the rest, and devil be off me, if ever I saw such another sight but itself, before 
or since. So pff they skelped through thick and thin, in a cloud of dmt like a mist 
about us ; for, before we had gone fifty perches, the one-third of them were sprawling 
atop of one another on the road. As for the women, they went down right and left, 
sometimes bringing the horsemen with them, aud many of the boys getting black eyes 
and bloody noses on the stones. Some of them being half blind with the motion and the 
whiskey, turned off the wrong way, and galloped on, thinking they had completely 
distanced the crowd, and it wasn’t until they had cooled a bit, that they found out 
their mistakes.’ 4 I suppose,’ said Andy Morrow, 4 you had a famous dinner? Shane.’ 
• ’Tis you that may say that, Mr. Morrow,’ replied Shane, 1 but the house you see, 
wasn’t able to hould one-half of us, so there was a dozen or two tables borrowed 
from the neighbours and laid one after another in t*o rows, on the green beside the 
river, that cam along the garden hedge, sidy by sidy. At one end Father Corrigan 
sat, with Mary and myself, and Father James at the other. There were three five 
gallon kegs of whiskey, and I ordered my brother to take charge of them, and there 
he sat beside them, and filled the bottles as they were wanted, bekase if he had left 
that job to a stranger, many £ spalpeen would make away with lots of it. Mavrone 
such a sight as the dinner was ! I didn’t lay my eye on the fellow of it since, sure 
enough, and I am now an onld man, though I was then a young man. Why, there 
was a podding boiled in the end of a sack, and trought it was a thumper only for 
the straws, for you see, when they were making it, they had to draw long straws acrass 
in order to keep it from falling asunder. A fine plan it is too. Jack M'Kenna, the 
carpenter, carved it with a hand saw, and if he didn’t curse the same straw8»l’m not 
here. * Draw them out Jack,’ said Father Corrigan, 4 draw them out— it’s easy 
known, Jack, ybu never ate a polite dinner, you poor awkward spalpeen, or you’d 
have pulled out the straws the first thing you did, man alive.’ Such lashins of corned 
beef, and tounds of beef) and legs of mutton, and bacon, turkeys, and geese, and barn 
door fowls, young and fat ! They may talk as they will, but commend me to a piece 
of good ould bacon, ate with strong crock butter, and praties and cabbage. Sure enough, 
the leathered away at every thing they could, but the puddings were the favorites. 
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Father Corrigan gave up the earring in less than no time, for it would take haif-a-day 
to serve them all. After helping himself, he set my ancle to it, and may be he didn't 
slash away right and left. There was half a dozen gorsoons carrying about the beer 
in cans, with froth upon it like barm, but there was beer in earnest. When the dinner 
was over, yon would think there was as mnch left as would sarve a regiment, and so re 
enough, a right hungry ragged regiment was there to take care, of it ; though, to tell 
the truth, there was as much taken into Finnegan's as would be sure to give us all a 
rousing supper. And such a troop of beggars, men, women, and children, as there 
was sitting on the sunny side of the ditch, after the good dinner they got ! Along 
with Father Corrigan and me, was my father and mother, and Mary's parents, my 
uncles, aunts, cousins, and nearest relations, on both sides. Oh ! it’s Father 
Corrigan, God rest his soul, he’s now in glory, and so he was then — how he did crow 
and laugh. * Well, Matthew Finnigan,’ says he, 1 1 csn’t say but I'm happy that your 
Colleen -Bawn here has lit upon s husband that’s no discredit to the family, and it's 
herself didn't drive her pigs to a bad market,’ says he. * Why in throth, Father, 
avonrneen,' says my motber-in-Lw, * they’d be hard to plase that couldn't be satisfied 
with them she got, not saying but she had her pick and choice of many a good offer, 
and might have got richer matches, bat Shane Fadh Me Cawel), although your sitting 
there beside my daughter, I'm prouder to see yon on my own flare the husband of 
my child, nor if she’d got a man with four times your substances. By this time the 
company was hard and fast at the punch, the songs and the dancing. The dinner had 
been cleared off, and the beggars and shnlers were clawing and scolding one another 
about the divide; the decentest of us went into the house for awhile, taking the fiddler 
with us, and tb% rest staid on the green to dance, where they were rfoon joined by lots 
of the country folks, so that in a short time, there was a large number entirely. After 
sitting for some time within, Mary and I began, yon may be sure, to get unasy, 
sitting palavering among a parcel of ould sober folks, so at last out we slipped, and 
the few other decent young people that were with us, to join the dance, and shake our 
toe with the rest of them. When we made our appearance, the flare was instantly 
cleared for us, and then she and I danced the humours of Glin. Well, it’s no matter 
— it’s all passed now— and she lies low, but I may say it wasn’t very often danced in 
better style since. I'd wager. Lord bless ns — what a drame the world is. *fhe darling 
of my heart you war, avourneen machree ! I think I see her with the mddest smile 
upon her face, straight, and fair, and beautiful, and — hem — and when the dance was 
oyer how she stood leaning upon me, and my heart within me melting to her, and the 
look she’d give into my eyes, and my heart too, as much as to say this is the happy 
day with me, and the blush fctili would fly acrass her face, when I’d press her unknowns 
to the by-standers against my beating heart. A, sail- is h machree, she is now gone 
from me — lies low, and it appears like a drame to me, but — hem — God’s will be done — 
share she's happy — och— och ! — Many a shake hands did I get from the neighbour’s 
sons wishing me joy — and I’m sure I couldn’t do less than thrate them to a glass you 
know, and ’twas the same way with Mary. Many a neighbour’s daughter, that she 
didn't more nor know by eye -sight may be, would come up and wish her happiness 
in the same manner, and she would say to me, 1 Shane, avourneen, that's such a man's 
daughter — they're decent friendly people, and we can't do less nor give her a glass.’ 
1, of course, would go down and bring them over after a little pulling — making, you 
tee, as if they wouldn’t come to where my brother was handing out the native. Alter 
the clergy went, Mary threw the stocking — all the unmarried folks coming in the dark 
to tee who it Would hit. Bless my soul, but she was the droll Mary, for what did she 
do, but put a brogue of her father’s into it, and who should it hit on the bare 
•oooce, but Billy Cormick, {he tailor, who thought he was fairly shot, for it levelled 
the crathur at once, though that wasn't hard to do any how. This was the last 
ceremony, and Billy was well continted to get the knock, for you all know, whoever 
the stocking strikes upon is to get married first. After this my mother and mother-in. 
law set them to the dancing, and it 'tw&s themselves that kept it up ’till long after day- 
light the next morning, but first she called me into the room where Mary was — and — 
and so ends my wedding. 

Widows* Protection Lodge, Walsall . 

W. P. T. 
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ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND CIVILIZATION. 

( Conclude!) from our last.) 

It is probable that learning in England bad began previous to the Norman Con- 
quest to recover from the depressed state into whieh it had fallen in the calamitbus 
period of the last Danish invasion. The Danish conquest, as completed by the acces- 
sion of Canute, preceded the Norman by half a century, and daring the whole of this 
space, with scarcely any interruption, the country had enjoyed a government which, if 
not always national, was at least acknowledged and submitted to by the entire nation. 
The public tranquillity was scarcely disturbed either by attacks from abroad or domes- 
tic commotions. Such of the Utter as occurred were either merely local or of yery short 
duration. Daring this period, therefore, many of the monastic and other schools that 
had existed in the days of Alfred, AtheUtan, and Edgar, had most IUcely been reestab- 
lished. The more frequent communication with the continent that began in the reign of 
the Confessor ought also to have been favourable to the intellectual advancement of tye 
country* Accordingly the dawn of the revival of letters in England* may be dated from 
about the commencement of the eleventh century. 

Still, ‘at the time of the Norman Conquest, there fs reason to believe that literature 
was at a very low ebb in this country. So illiterate were the Saxon clergy, that a few 
years after the Conquest the king took advam age of their ignorance to deprive great 
i lumbers of them of their benefices, and t6 supply their places with foreigners. His 
real motives were no doubt to piovide for his own followers and countrymen, bnt he 
could scarcely have done so with impunity, if he bad not had a pretext in the unfitness 
of the $axon clergy. William the Conqueror introduced a fresh state of things in this 
as in most other respects; Unlimited confiscations and royal grants sooq caused 'the 
lands of the Saxons to be divided amongst the Norman lords, and even amongst their 
lance-bearers. Castles sprang rapidly up over the land, whose fortified holds were the 
abiding place of the stern barons, and* the places of refage and retreat for their ravaging 
followers. The Saxon heiresses were divided amongst the retainers of the Norman king. 

The annals of Scotland afford a curious instance of these warlike marriages. Sir 
William Scott made an incursion upon the territories of Murray of Elibank, and was 
taken prisoner. Murray, ‘in accordance with the barbarous spirit of the times, sentenced 
fata enemy to immediate death; bnt his wife said, 44 Hout, na, mon! Would ye hang the 
winsome young laird of Harden, when ye have three ill-favoured daughters to marry?” 
44 Right,” unSwered tl\e baron pf Elibank; 44 he shall either marry our wide-mouthed 
Meg, or hang for it.” The prisoner at first resisted the proposal; but he finally preferred 
4 4 wide-mouthed Meg” to the altar; or rather be made choice of the altar rather than 
the halter; and the marriage thus. inauspiciously made, proved exceedingly happy. 

Some of the Saxon lords became serfs on their own soil, not being able to endure 
a separation from- the lands on which they had been born, and which had been the 
possessions of their ancestors. The Conqueror even proscribed the Saxon language, 
because he himself was unable to acquire it, and many of the Saxpns, in order to gain 
favour with the king and his barons, assumed the Norman costume, apd learned the 
Norman language, But, says D’israeli, 4 4 Not at his bidding could the militaiy chief 
for ever silence the mother-tongue. Enough for this 44 stern man” to guard the laud in 
peace, while every single hyde of land in England was known to him and 44 put at its worth 
in kit book,” as records the Saxon chronicler. The language of a peopte is not to be 
conquered as the people themselves. 44 The birth*U>ngue”m«y be imprisoned or banished, 
but it cannot die — the people think in it ; the images of their thoughts, their traditional 
phrases, the carol over the mead-cup, and their customs far diffused, survived even the 
iron tongue of the curfew. The Saxons themselves, who had chased the native 
Britons from their laqd, still found that they could not suppress the language of the 
fugitive people. The conquerors gave the Anglo-Saxon denominations to the towns 
end villages they built ; but the’bilU, the forests, and the rivers retain their old Celtic 
names. Nature and nationality will outlast the transient policy of a new dynasty. 

Yet so completely v^aa the national language at one period forgotten by the upper 
classes, that we are told by the same author — 

“ Not one of onr monarchs and statesmen could understand the most ordinary words 
in the national tongue. When Henry the II., was in Pembrokeshire, and was ad- 
dress ed in English — “Good old Kynge,” the King of England inquired In French of hi» 
Yol. 9 — No. 3— L. 
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esquire what was meant? Of the title of “ Kynge,” we are toM that bis majesty was 
wholly ignorant. A ludicrous anecdote of the Chancellor of Richard the I., is a 
strange evidence that the English language was wholly a foreign one for the English 
court. This chancellor in his flight from Canterbury, disguised as a female hawker, 
carrying under his arm a bundle of doth, and an ell-measure in his hand, sate by the 
sea-side waiting for a vessel. The fishermens* wives inquired the price of the doth; he 
could only answer by a burst of laughter; for this man, bom in England, and Chancellor 
of England, did not know a single word of English l'* 

The notion that learning properly belonged exclusively to the clergy, and that it 
was a possession in which the laity were not worthy of participating, was in some degree 
the common belief of the age, and by the learned themselves was almost universally held 
as an artide of faith that admitted of no dispute. Nothing can be more strongly marked 
than the tone of contempt which is expressed for the mass of the community, the un- 
learned vulgar,. by the sclmlars of this period; in their correspondence with one another 
especially, they seem to look upon all beyond their own small circle as beings of an in- 
ferior species. This pride of theirs, however, worked beneficially upon the whole: in 
the first place it was in great part merely a proper estimation of the advantages of know- 
ledge over ignorance; and secondly, it helped to make the man of the pen a match for 
him of the sword — the natural liberator of the human race from its natural oppressor. 
At the same time it intimates very forcibly, at once the comparative rarky of the highly - 
prised distinction, and the depth of darkness that still reigned fas and wide around the 
few scattered points of fight. 

The twelfth century may be considered as properly the age of the institution of 
Universities in Europe, and it was in this century that Oxford first became famed as the 
seat of learning. The clergy now boldly claimed exemption from civil jurisdiction, and 
their right to appeal on all occasions to the pope. To these extravagant pretensions 
King Stephen readily assented*, but they were resisted by his successor, Henry the 
11. In spiritual affairs kt was, however, enslaved to the popedom ; and instances 
of his persecution are recorded, toward* thirty men and women, who fled into this 
country from Germany, to avoid similar cruelties. In this century Richard the I., 
engaged in the Crusades, to recover the Holy Land from the Turks, but failed in his 
enterprise. 

The thirteenth century commenced with the persecution of the Waldeases, one 
million of whom are said to have perished in France ; and the Duke of Alva boasted 
that he destroyed thirty-six thousand of these pious people in the Netherlands. 

The Dominican and Franciscan Friars arose about this time, and were in great re- 
pute amongst the people, on account of their sanctity. But their rapacity was unlimited, 
and the cloak of religion alone disguised their exactions. Such was the superstition of 
the age, that our countryman, Roger Bacon, was accused of magic, on account of hie 
extraordinary literary attainments, and confined a long time in prpon, for no other 
.crime. He appears to have been & man not only of vast learning, but of a philosophical 
and inventive genius. 

In the 14th. century, true religion was scarcely to be recognized. The king and 
people of England were reduced to a state of almost complete vassalage to the pope. 
In the reign of Henry the 5tb, a law was passed against the perusal of the scriptures in 
England. It was enacted, “That whatsoever they were, that should read the Scriptures 
in the mother tongue, they should forfeit land, cattle, life, and goods, from their heirs 
for ever; and so be condemned for heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and most 
errant traitors to the land.” * 

In thift century arose the order of Jesuits ; an order which obtained a political 
influence almost unparalleled. Their founder, Ignatius Loyola, was horn at the castle 
of Loyola, in the province of Guipuscoa, in Spain, in 1391 : he was first page to Fer- 
dinand the &th, king of Spain, and then an officer in his army; in which he signalized 
himself by his valour, and was wounded in both legs, at the seige of P&mpeluna, in 
1421. 

To this circumstance the Jesuits owe their origin ; for, whilst he was under care 
for his wounds, a life of the saints was put into his hands, which determined him to 
forsake the military for the ecclesiastical profession. His first devout exercise was to 
devote himself to the Virgin Mary, as her knight : be then went a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land ; and on his return to Europe, he continued his theological studies in the 
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Universities of Spain, though he was then 33 years of age. After this he went to Paris ; 
and in France laid the foundation of this new order, the Institutes of which he presented 
to Pope Paul the 3rd. who made many objections to them ; but Ignatius, adding to his 
three vows of Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience, a fourth of implicit submission to the 
Holy See, the Institution was at length confirmed ; and its founder expired the follow- 
mg year, viz. in 1450. 

It may, perhaps, be a matter of surprise that the art of printing, which throws 
so much light upon almost every other subject, should throw none bpon its own origin. 
The time when, the place where, and the person by whom it was invented, are equally 
unknown. The most we know is, that it was discovered either in Germany or Holland, 
about 1440 ; that the first types were made of wood, not metal ; and that some of the 
earliest printed works were passed off as manuscripts. 

The two principal cities which lay claim to the invention are Haerlem and Mentz ; 
and either from one or thd other, or perhaps front both, it was conveyed to the 
different cities and countries of Europe. 

The introduction of printing into this country is undoubtedly to be ascribed to 
William Caxton, a modest, worthy, and industrious mar^who went to Germany entirely 
to learn the art; and, having practised it himself at Cologne in 1471, brought it to 
England two years afterwards. He was not only a printer, but an author ; and the 
book which he translated, called “ The Game at Chess,” and which appeared in 1474, 
is considered as the first production of the English Press. 

The seal-engravers, were, however, the first printers ; and the art of printing with 
blocks was merely an extension of the art, from impressions on wax to impressions on 
paper or vellum. 

The art of printing has not only excited a general thirst for knowledge, but hag 
furnished abundant means for gratifying that thirst. The secrets of philosophy and 
science were once confined to a learned few. The gates of the Temple of Knowledge 
were closed, and every approach carefully barricaded ; grass grew at the doors, and the 
walls were covered with mould. Her fountains of literary, scientific, and religious 
information were sealed up, and all their valuable records were hid in her recesses. 
But such was the ardour and intensity of that thirst for knowledge, which the press 
had excited in the minds of the people, that it was deemed a safe and wholesome expedient 
* to throw {he gates of this temple wide open — to take down every impassable barrier — to 
place her volumes and manuscripts upon the shelves and tables of her most public apart- 
ments — to establish a broad and eligible road, leading to her portals-*-to place her 
privileges and emoluments within the reach of all parties, and render them available 
to all classes of the people. 

When the art of printing was first discovered, the printers only made use of one 
side of a page ; they had not yet found out the expedient of impressing the other. 
When their editions were intended to be curious, they omitted to print the first letter 
of a chapter, for which they left a blank space, that it might be painted or illuminated, 
at the option of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes of these early times have 
been found, where these letters are wanting, as they neglected to have them printed. 

. When printing was first established, it was the glory of the learned to be the correctors 
of the press to the eminent printers ; physicians, .lawyers, and .bishops themselves, 
occupied this department. The printers then added frequently to their names those 
of the correctors of the press, and editions were valued according to the abilities of the ' 
corrector. The early printers used to affix at the end of the volumes which they 
printed, some device or couplet, concerning the work, with the addition of the name 
of the printer. At the* end of one of them , is a couplet, which may be thus 
translated: — 

*' Mar this volume continue in motion, 

And its pages each day be unfurl’d ; • 

’Till an ant has drank up the ocean, 

Or a tortoise has crawl'd round the world." 

The invention of printing brought an end at once to the trade of pen-and-ink 
copiers, because the copiers in type, who could press off several hundred books while the 
writers *ere producing one, drove them out of the market. A single printer could do 
the work of at least two hundred writers. What was the consequence in a year or 
two ? Where one written book was sold, a thousand printed books were required. 
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The old books were multiplied in all countries, and the new books were composed by 
men of talent and learning, because they could find numerous feeders. The printing 
press did the work more neatly and more correctly than the writer, and it did it 
infinitely cheeper. For instance, a book containing 216 pages, printed upon six sheets 
of printing paper, called by the makers demy, may be had at one shilling or eighteen- 
pence. These six sheets of demy, at the price charged at the shops, would cost 
fourpence. If the same number of words were written, instead of being printed (that 
is, if the closeness and regularity of printing, were superceded by the looseness and 
unevenness of writing) they would cover 200 pages, or fifty sheets of paper called 
foolscap, which would coat in the shops three shillings ; and you would have a book 
difficult instead of easy to read, because writing is much harder to decypher than print. 
But the great saving is to come : woik as hard as he could, a writer could not transcribe 
a book upon 200 pages of foolscap in teas than ten days ; and he would think himself 
ill-paid to receive thirty -shillings for the operation, /fdding, therefore, a profit for 
the publisher and retail tradesman, a single written copy of the little book, which you 
buy for a trifle, could not be produced for two pounds. 

In the reign of Henry tl£ VI II. the Bible was translated into English; and, In 
September 1538, instructions were sent to aU bishops, and curates throughout the 
realm, charging them *to see that in every parish -church, the Bible of the largest 
volume printed in English, should be placed for all men to read in : and a book of 
register was also provided and kept in every parish-church, wherein was to be written, 
every Wqddiqg, christening, and burying, within the tame parish for ever. Crosses, 
and images in many places were taken down : one image in particular is mentioned, 
as exposed at St. Paul’s cross, by the Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards broken 
and pulled to pieces. This piece of machinery seems to have been curiously contrived, 
so as to move the eyes and lips. 

The apparel of the clergy, after the reformation, underwent a change, and was 
restricted to sable garments. Previous to this the graduates went either in a variety of 
colours, or in garments of light hue, as yellow, red, green, &c. with their shoes piked, 
their hair crisped, their girdles armed with silver; thgjr shoes, spurs, bridles, &c., 
buckled with light metal ; their apparel, for the meat part, of silk, and richly furred ; 
their cape laced, and buttoned with gold : so that a priest of those days would not now 
be recognized as belonging to the order. 

On the accession of Mary to the throne, a statute waa passed abolishing all the 
laws relative to religion, which had been enacted in the previous reign. Mass waa 
again celebrated, images and crosses erected, and punishments followed any affront 
to the priests : reconciliation with the pope also took place. 

Married clergy were dispossessed of their preferments ; and reading die sacred 
volume in the vulgar tongue was not only forbidden under the pain of death ; but in the 
year 1&57, the papists actually burnt all the English Bibles they <could seise. 

Many eminent divines perished during this reign, being put to death on 
account of their religion. Persecution raged with great violence, and Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and a vast number of others were burnt to death. In one 
year alone, 65 persons were committed to the flames for their reHgkms opinions ; and • 
the joy and holy triumph with which many of them expired under the excruciating 
torment of the fiery element, served to oonfirm the more wavering, and strengthen the 
surrounding crowd. 

On the death of Mary,* the people hailed with every demonstration of joy the 
sueeession of Elizabeth to the crown ; and, from the energetic measures Which she 
took, the Reformation was finally settled in her reign. • 

In the age of Elizabeth, flourished many of the master spirits of our country—* 
men whose productions .conferred an honour upon their country and the language in 
which they wrote. Not oflly. did the immortal Shakspere delight the world by hit 
writings in this age, but a host of pthers, who though not to be compared to their 
great contemporary, were still men of wonderful ability. The English language, as it 
was written in the days of Elisabeth, though it does not display the refinement which 
it possesses at the present time, ia yet foil of masculine vigour. We have now* 
however, a language so foil and comprehensive, from the continual additions which wf 
have been making to «it for many years past, that there is no other which has suoh 
varied powers of expression as our own. 
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At no period perhaps, was extravagance in dress carried to a higher pitch, than 
in the reigns of Henry the VIII. and Elizabeth. The various modes of wearing tbe^ 
hair, and cutting the beard, seem to have afforded much umbrage to Holinshed, who 
lived at this time ; and he enumerates, with amusing gravity, the variety and diyersity 
which prevailed with respect to the latter. Ear-rings of gold, stones, or pearls, were 
in use among the courtiers. It was very unusual to see any young man, above the 
age of 18 or 20, without a dagger either by his side, or at his back ; and even 
burgesses and aged magistrates, whose occupations are generally supposed to be peaceable, 
were also thus armed. The nobility commonly wore swords or rapiers with their 
daggers, as did also every servant following his master. Others carried two daggers, or 
two rapiers in a sheath always about them ; and, when qarrels arose, the consequences 
were frequently dreadful. In travelling, some carried with them, on their shoulders, 
staves, some of which were 12 or 13 feet long, besides the pike of 12 inches. To such an 
excess had this love of dress arisen in the reign of Elizabeth, that it was thought necessary 
to check it by a proclamation issued in October, 1559. It was, indeed, felt as a serious 
evil at this period-, when the manufactures of England were in so rude a state, that 
almost every article for the use of the higher classes, was imported from Flanders, 
France, or Italy, in exchange for the raw commodities of the country, or, perhaps, 
for money. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, also, we find an order of the lord mayor and com- 
mon council, regulating the dress of apprentices, and directing that they shall not 
presume to wear any apparel except that received from their masters. It was enacted, 
that apprentices shall wear no hat, but a woollen cap : they shall not wear ruffles, 
cuffs, loose collars, nor anything more than a ruff at the collar, and that not more than 
a yard-ond-a-half long. They must wear no doublets but what are made of canvass, 
fustian, sackcloth, English leather, or woollen, without any gold, silver, or silk trim- 
mings. They must wear hose of cloth and kersey, but of no other colour than white, 
blue or russet. Their breeches must be of the same material as their doublets, and 
neither 6titched, laced, nor bordered. Their upper coat must be of cloth or leather, 
without stitching, pinking, edging, or silk trimming. They shall wear no other 
surtout than a cloth gown or cloak, lined or faced with cotton, dloth, or baize, with a 
plain round fixed collar. No pumps, shoes, or slippers, to be allowed them, but of 
English leather, without being pinked, edged, or stitched. No girdles or garters to be 
worn, but what are made of crewel, woollen, thread, or leather. They must wear 
neither sword nor dagger; but a knife only. All .jewels, rings, gold, silver, br silk, 
are forbidden in any part of their dress. Neither shall they frequent any dancing, 
fencing, or musical schools, under severe penalties ; one of which was to be publicly 
whipped at the hall of their company. 

During the reign of Henry the VIII. luxury seems to have increased rapidly. 
The furniture of the houses, the style of living, and even gardening, appear alike to 
have undergone a progressive improvement. About this time, the walls of the houses 
were either hung with tapestry, arras work, or painted cloths, on which were represented 
birds, beasts,* herbs, &c., Wainscotting, with oak, or wood imported fron^ the East, 
began now to be generally used, and rendered the rooms much more comfortable than 
formerly. Stoves were not much used, though they began to appear in the houses of 
the nobility, and the wealthy citizens. 

** There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 1 remain/' says Hollinshed, 
who wrote in the time of Henry the VIII., 41 which have noted three things to be mar- 
vellously altered in England, within their sound remembrance ; and other three things 
too, too much increased. One is the multitude of chimneys lately erected : whereas, 
in their young days, there were not above two or three if so many in most uplandish towns 
of the realms, (the religious houses, and manor places of their lords always excepted, and, 
peradventure, some great personages,) but each one made his fire agajnst a reredosse in 
the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat. The second, is the great, (although not 
general) amendment of lodging ; for, said they, our fathers, yea, and we also ourselves, 
have lain full oft on straw pallets, or rough mats covered only with a sheet or coverlets, 
made of dagswain, (a rough, coarse mantle,) or hop-harlots, (probably hop-sacking) ; 
and a good round log of wood under their heads, instead of a bolster and pillow." 
If our forefathers had, within seven years after their marriage, purchased a mattrass or 
flock-bed, and added thereto a sack of chaff to rest their heads upon, they. considered 
themselves to be as well lodged as the lord of the town, who, probably himself, seldom 
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lay on a bed of -down, or whole feathers ; bo contented were they with simple fare. 
Indeed, even now, (this was in the reign of Henry the VIII.,) in tome parts of 
Bedfordshire, and elsewhere farther in the south, the same plans are pretty much 
pursued. Pillows were only for an indulgence to the sick. As for servants, if they 
had any sheet above them, it was well ; for rarely had they anything under their 
bodies, to pfotect them from the pricking straws, which often found their way through 
the canvass of the pallet. The third thing they speak of, is the exchange of vessels ; as 
pewter for treen, (wooden and earthen dishes) platters, and silver or tin spoons, for 
wooden ones t for so common were all sorts of treen ware in old times, that a person 
could hardly find four pieces of pewter, including the salt cellar, in a good farmer’s 
house ; and yet, in spite Of this frugality, they were scarcely able to five, and pay their 
rents, without selling a cow, or a horse, or more, although they paid but four pounds, 
at the uttermost, by the year.” 

It is impossible hot to smile at Hollinshed’s enumeration of the evils attendant 
upon the introduction of chimneys. Colds, catarrhs, &c., are included; whilst he 
gravely assures us, that whilst they had only reredosses, their heads were free from 
pain. Smoke being considered not only a sufficient hardener of the timber in the 
house, but the best medicine to keep the good man and his family from sore throats, 
which were then but little known. 

The nobility and gentry dined at eleven o’clock before noon, and supped at five, or 
between five and six o’clock in the evening. The merchants seldom dined or supped 
before twelve at noon, or six at night, especially in London. The husbandmen dined 
at high noon, and supped at seven or eight ; but out of term, in our universities, the 
scholars dined at ten. 

Great silence was observed at the tables of the 4 honourable and wise ;’ and it 
seems that a curious custom prevailed among artificers and husbandmen, of each 
guest bringing his own dish, or so many with him, as his wife and be could agree upon. 

Abundance and unbounded liberality prevailed at the entertainments of the great. 
The cooks, at this period, seem to have been mostly Frenchmen, or strangers. Besides 
the usual meats, and the delicacies that the season' afforded, red deer is particularly 
enumerated. It was usual to reserve the beginning of every dish for the greatest 
personage sitting at table, to whom it was handed up by the waiters, as order required ; 
from whom it again descended to the lower end, so that every guest tasted of- it. 
Unexpected and numerous visitors flocked to the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
and rendered it necessary not only to retain a large retinue of servants, but a very 
ample supply of provisions. The chief part of the food was brought in before them, 
chiefly on silver vessels, if they were of the degree of barons, bishops, and upwards* 
and placed on their tables. What was left was sent down to their serving-men and 
waiters, and their reversion was bestowed upon the poor, who waited in flocks at their 
gates to receive the bounty. A daily allowanqe was appointed for their halls, where 
the chief officers and household servants (for all were not permitted by custom to sit 
with their lord,) with such inferior guests as were not high enough to associate with 
the nobleman himself, took their meals. 

In the houses of the nobles, pots, goblets, jugs of silver, with Venice glasses of all 
shapes, were commonly in use. In inferior habitations, pots of earth, of various 
colours and moulds, many of them garnished with silver, were in requisition ; and 
pewter supplied the place of moire costly utensils, amongst the still lower ranks. 
Wfien any one had drank, he made the cup clean by pouring out what remained, and 
restoring the vessel to the cupboard again. Gentlemen and merchants maintained about 
an equality at their- tables, varying the number of dishes according to the resort of 
strangers ; yet even these maintained an ordinary for their servants, independent of 
what was left by the family ! Venison appears to have been with them a favourite, 
and by no means rare dish ; and at certain feasts given by them, they appear to 
have rivalled the haughty barons, in the variety and auurptuousness of the dishes 
prepared. Butchers’ meat was rejected with disdain ; and some very minute particulars 
have reached us, of the ornamental parts of these entertainments. Amongst (hem 
jellies of various colours and forms are named. 4 March pain wrought with no small- 
curiosity, tarts of various hues and sundry denominations, conserves of old fruits, and 
home-bread, Buckets, sugar-bread, ginger-bread, Florentines, with several outlandish 
confections} altogether seasoned with sugar,’ seem to have borne a conspicuous part. 
We are as ignorant of the excellence of some of these highly extolled dishes, as our 
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unbeaten were of many of those fruits sad vegetables which are now familiar to the 
lowest class. I- allude to melons, pompions, gourds; cucumbers, radishes, -skirrets, 
parsnips, turnips, carrots, cabbages, and all kinds of salad herbs. These, from the 
time of Henry the IV., to the latter end of Henry the VII., and the beginning, of the 
reign of Henry the VIII., wefe not only unknown, but were considered as food suitable 
alone for hogs and other animals. After this period, they not only became plentiful 
among the higher, orders, who were in the habit of sending abroad yearly for new 
seeds, but found their way commonly to the inferior classes 

At the samelera gardening received ’a new impulse ; and the ingenuity and care of 
the florist, are spoken of in terms of high eulogium, together with some little appear* 
nee of ineredulity, as relates to the practicability of the theories advanced ; theories 
which are now comprehended by the most humble individual. It may also be worth 
remark, that die culture of medical herbs formed a very. important and useful branch 
of the gardener's calendar, at this time ; and noblemen and gentlemen devoted to them 
# lerge plots of ground, and mingled them with the flowers which adorned their parterres. 
The varieties *of fruit which were likewise introduced at this epoch, are mentioned with 
a tone of exmltatation, that may cause a feeling of surprise at the present time, 
accustomed as we are to regard them as the natural produce of autumn. * Delicate 
apples, plums, pears, walnuts, and filberts,' are included in this catalogue ; whilst 
apricots, peaches, almonds, and figs, are spoken of as strange fruit, introduced within 
the last forty years, and cultivated only in the orchards of the nobility. 

Previous to the time of Elisabeth, instead of glass, the windows of houses in 
the country were composed either of lattice made of wicker, or of spars of oak placed 
m chequer; but in the reign of the 4 Maiden Queen,' glass becoming cheaper, this 
mode of admitting light fell into disuse. They certainly must have formed nice 
avenues for the smoke to escape, when there were not any chimneys. We have omitted 
to mention a curious fashion, which took its rise from some learned divine, previous to 
the reign of Henry the IV., and whieh continued long after that of Henry, the VI., 
It was no other than that of taking away the father’s surname, however honourable or 
ancient, and substituting that of the town in which the individual was born. Thus 
Richard Nottingham; a celebrated Friar, was named from an island where he was born, 
near Gloucester. William Barton, a famous doetor, and Chancellor in the reign of Richard 
the II., fromBarton in Lincolnshire. Walter Disse, of Disse in Norfolk, a Carmelite 
Friar, and confessor to the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster, in the reign of Henry the IV., 
Richard Hafnpooie, from a town in Yorkshire, a zealous doctor, and afterwards a 
virtuous hermit, in the dayB of Henry the VI. Hundreds of others followed this 
example, among whom may be enumerated William Waihfleet, bishop of Winchester, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. His original 
name was Paten ; but he altered it to the name of the town of which be was a native. 
To this whimsical notion may be traced many of our present surnames, such as German, 
or Gernfein, which was assumed out of affection to Germany, the country from which 
their forefathers came. Jute, Jud, and Chute, from the # tribe of Judes, one of the 
German nations who came over with Hengist and Horsa ;* and Calthorp, Cal trap, aud 
Caltrop, were all but for Caldthorp, signifying a cold town. Paten, PatteD, or Patent, is 
likewise derived from the Saxon word Pate, the sole of the foot, and therefore Patan, 
signifying flat-footed. ' 

Before the Reformation there were very few free schools in England. • Latin was 
generally taught to the youths at the monasteries. In the nunneries were taught 
needlework, confectionery, surgery, and physic, (surgeons and apothecaries being then 
very rare,) writing, drawing, &c. 

Before the Civil Wars, in gentlemens’ houses, at Christmas,* the first dish that was 
brought to table, was a boar’s head with a lemon in its mouth. The first dish that was 
brought to table on Easter-day, was a red herring riding away on horseback ; that is a 
herring served up by the cook in a corn-salad, to look like a man on horseback. 

In 1486, the reign of Henry the VII., a certain number of archers, and other strong, 
active Arsons, were constituted by this monarch, yeomen of the guard, and were in daily 
attendance upon his person. This was the first English monarch that instituted a body. - 
guard; and it was generally thought that he took his precedent from Fiance. * 

In .1558, noblemens’ and gentlemens’ coats were made in the sami fashion as those 
of yeomen of the guard ; and in 1678, the benchers of the Inns of Court stUlmaintauie4 
that fashion in the making of their gowns, 
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The Norman's brought with them civility intp England. In those days, upon any 
occasion of bustle or business, great lords sounded their trumpets, and summoned ail 
those that they held under them. Sir Walter Long, of Draycott, kept a trumpeter, and 
rode with thirty servants and retainers ; from whence took the rise of the sheriff's 
trumpets. 

Gentlemen carried prodigious fans, with very long bandies: with these their 
daughters were often corrected. The Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, rode the 
circuit with a .fan of this description : the Earl of Manchester also used a fan ; and 
both fathers and mothers slashed their daughters with them, when they were grown up 
women. At Oxford and Cambridge, the rod was frequently used by the tutors and 
deans ; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, in the year 1669, or thereabouts, whipped 
his pupil who had a sword by his side. 

The conversation and habits of these times were starched and formal : gravity . 
often passed for wisdom, ana quibbles for wit, eveu in clergymen's sermony. The 
gentry and citizens had little learning of any kind; and their way of bringing up a 
their children was suitable to all the rest. They were as severe as tchoobnaurters to* 
them, and the schoolmasters were as severe as governors of houses of correction. The 
child, consequently, dreaded the sight of his parents. Gentlemen of thirty and forty years 
of age stood like motes and bare- headed before them ; and the daughters, when youngwomen, 
stood at tbe cupboard -side during the whole time of the proud mother's visit, unless* as 
the fashion then was, leave was requested that a cushion might be given them to kneel 
upon, when they had done sufficient penance by standing, and which was brought them 
by a serving-man. 

Every office at couit bad a Bible, or tbe book of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church of England, or both ; besides some bistories and chronicles lying therein, for the 
exercise of such as come into the same. 

Learning seems to have advanced mudt during Elizabeth’s reign. It was rare to 
find a courtier unacquainted with any language bat bis own. Tbe ladicp studied Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian. The more elderly among them exercised them- 
selves, some with the needle, some with caul -work, (probably netting) divers in spinning 
silk : some in continual reading, either of tbe Holy Scriptures, or of histories either of 
their own or foreign countries ; divers in. writing volumes of their own, or translating 
the works of others into Latin or English : whilst tbe younger ones, in the meantime, 
applied to their lutes, citharmes, prick song, and all kinds of music. Many of the 
more ancient, were also skilful in surgery and distillation of wfcters, besides sundry 
artificial practices pertaining to the ornatnre and commendation of their bodies. 

The learning which existed in this age, however remarkable it may have shone 
forth in particular instances, was by no means generally diffused even among the higher 
classes, whilst the generality of the lower, and many even of the middle dames remained 
to the end of the period almost wholly uneducated and illiterate. The father of 
Shakspere, an Alderman of Stratford, appears to have been unable to write his name ; 
and probably throughout the community, for one man that was scholar enough to 
subscribe his signature, therd were a dozen who could only make their marks. With 
all thh advancement the country had made in many respects* it may be doubted, if 
popular education was farther extended at tbe close of the reign of Elizabeth, than it was 
at the commencement of that of her father or grandfather. Even the length of time 
that printing had now been at work, and the multiplication of books that must have 
taken place, had probably but very little, if at all, extended the knowledge and the 
habit of reading amoug the mass of the people. .The generation that grtw up imme- 
diately after the discovery of tbe art of printing, and that first welcomed the 
Reformation and the translated Bible, perhaps read more than their grandchildren. 

The French language had been familiar to all persons of education in England ever 
since the Norman Conquest, and as early as the fourteenth century, the Italian had 
begun to be studied. But in the present period the knowledge of the latter became a 
common accomplishment, both among men of letters and persons of fashion ; nor was 
an acquaintance with tbe Spanish unusual.. The English language in the course of the 
sixteenth century readied, both m regard to its vocabulary and its structural and 
syntagtical character, very nearly the state in whieh it still exists, and which . may 
therefore be assumed to be the full and final development of its formative genius 
and tendencies. 
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EARLY PLOWERS, 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

( 

(Author of the “ Village Mu**.") 

They bring me tal#s of youth, and tones of love. 

And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely and all die, » 

Whene’er their genius bids their ronls depart. 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; .the violet's head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon it*s bank. 

And not reproach’d me ; the ever— sacred cop 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt sate, unsoll’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 

* Waltsr Lamdor. 

The beauty of these flowers will fade away • 

And never bloom again ; and in their stead, 

To the tame spot will others spring and bloom, 

Smiling, not mourning, o'er the early grave 
Of these, their predecessors, tender flowers. 

Laugh not, doll mortal, at my sympathy : 

I cannot think and feel as thou do'st ever, 

Even one* single interval of time. 

A faded flower, a gentle human face, 

Tho’ M sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, ' f 
Are objects causing my own thoughts to flow 
In melting melancholy unison. . 

Ye bud, ye bloom, ye fade, ye change away : 

Certainly the universal world may change ; 

The stars snd all the bright and*glorious orbs 
May lose their wonted forms ; and every clime 
Of this mundane, terrestrial sphere ; 

The site of all the cities, towns, and hamlets, 

The forests inaccessible to man, 

Wild kingdoms of the wilder savage beasts ; 

The verdiit plains, umbrageous groves of trees ; 

Varieties of vegetable life ; — 

May in the lapse of time, a desert be, 

Where neither man, nor beast, not bird, nor tree. 

Nor wilding flower can its existence hold : 

* And e'en thedesert now, at some indef'nite 
Period, a garden may become : 

Tliis is philosophy, altho' you find ’ * 

It nowt upon a village poet’s page. 

Why, then, mourn o'er the fate of spring-time beauty ? 

Why sigh a moment over vernal flowers, • 

When Summer, with her fragrant sweets is near. 

With bounteous hand, to give much more, much more, 

Than you have lost? 

We often think and act 
In vain ; and every pulse that beats frithin 
Onr feeble forms, and every hour that passetH*, 

With vanity is equally surcharged, 

As the wild danee of madmen, or die lend 
Mid-night-revel, or the night-mare dr eam, 

When die old vagrant Wierd Imagination 

And the recording spectator, Memory, . 

Will not retire, with the incorporate Faculties, 

One single moment till the morning’s dawn. 
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This life is bat a fading scene of dim 
Mortality; oar grosser sense obscured, 

We see bat the ignis-fatuus light, 

That leadeth as astray; and should some friend, 

Some Counsellor, some mighty God, in mercy 
To oar thick darkness, send the lights to guide * 

Oar onward way, some demon fain would snatch 
It from oar feeble hands; yet ne’er the less, 

Should we pursue our journey; we were bom 
For pure beginnings and still nobler ends, 

Exalted# hallowed and immortkl. 

Our pleasures ever should be chaste and pure, 

Resulting from the mind, the spirit’s ray 
From the Eternal Source unfathomable — * , 

Not to intoxicate, corrupt, and wear, 

But to invigorate the corporal man, 

And bear us through the world with spotless honour, 
That when our names within the Book of Death 
Be register’d we may be honoured still : 

Should we have held in life the plough, the spade^ 

The shuttle, or the pen ; should we have lived 
As humble sons of labour unrequited, 

Or have shone forth above our fellow men, 

4 4 Like Hesperus amongst the lesser lights,” — 

Virtue and goodness only can bequeath 
What sculptured marble faileth to bestow. 

As I behold these flowers, I think that man 
Fills his own place on earth far worse than these, 

The beauties of the spring : — How vaih and blind I 
How poor and miserable, and frail is man ! 

How utterly cast down below the state ’ 

He ought to occupy upon this earthly globe ! 

These wildings of the woods and bowers 
Were bom but to delight, and then make room 
For others to delight and fade, likewise ; 

But man, poor blindfold being, — in a cloud, 

Of pride and selfishness enveloped, thinks 
He sees the most, e’en when the most he’s blind, — 
Was bom for love and peace, and he delights 
In hate, and passions wild, irrascible. 

The blooming wand of happy love .was placed 
In his young hand ; he threw it on the earth 
Contemptuously ; and a few like me, 

In mind and heart are weeping over it t 
He threw it on the earth, in bitter scorn, 

And then took up the blood-stain’d sword of war, 
Tempestuous faction, fiercest contention, 

And all the ills of discord and commotion : 

His blood bedy’d the greenest fields of earth ; 

The yellow com o’er-laden with his bread. 

He trampled down, and his red furious blood 
. Rush’d forth in floods of flame unquenchable, 

Like ancient ^Etna’s ever bubbling urn. 

Can nought remove these sad, terrific evils ? 

Must they still scorch, or still dilacerate ? 

Or, tear his warm hekrt out of his own breast, 

That he may be at peace ? while he yet lives, 

Must he be ever wretched ? 

Why despair ? 
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Stop thy sad course of woe, mild, drooping Sympathy, 
The briny flood of tears perchance may quench 
The visual ray of the weak, human eye, 

Nor let the cheerful beams of cooler reason 
Dissipate the gloom of blind, and languid grief. 

There certainly existeth in the world 
Some sparks of holy intellectual fire, 

Famous ’mongst bards of old and ancient sages, 

And never to be totally destroy’d : 

Yes : 'twill arise above this mortal scene ; 

Tho’ I despair, betimes when hope hath been, 

Deprived of her invaluable store 
By disappointment's cruel, iron hand, — 

The stronger mind may prpphet-like descry, 

That glorious energies are bursting forth 
From their long smouldering and incipfent glow, 

That will illume to time's last period 

Man’s deathless soul, that struggles in its clay, 

To burst the fetters of this world's mortality. 

Away from pictures gloomy with much shade, 

I turn once more to look upon ye, flowers, 

Inhaling the pure essence of your sweets, 

Breathing the honey, which the bee might gather : 

I love ye, and can praise your beauties, too, 

And not corrupt, with artful flattery : 

I left my book on purpose to have one. 

One single glance at least before ye fade. 

He who toil’d ceaselessly to write that book — 

To gain himself a name and be beloved 
After his farewell from this passing scene,— 

With brain o’er- wrought with mental servitude, 

Searching the inexplorable well 

Of secret nature, and the deep human heart, 

Braving the envious malice of the world, 

In love and pity for its weaknesses, — 

Might vainly think that his mild eloquence 
Would fascinate each future studious mind, 

And rivet every feeling to his page c 

Fond man ! thine hair grew grey — thine eyes grew dim — 

Thy life devoted to the midnight lamp, 

Expired within its perishable frame, 

Yet that old folio remains to shew 

The world its own mad folly and its shame. 

But what is all thy learning unto me ? 

Thy logic, and the subtleties of schools ? 

These flowers are sweeter and can teach me more, 

And give a better lesson : lovely flowers 1 
I left his page to read a more instructive page : 

These flowers are well-placed words interpreted 
By every feeling heart — they indicate 
The indescribable — the warmest feelings — 

Refined sensations, and fond clinging hopes ; 

A virgin purity, a frail mortality ; 

Death and the grave where man may be in peace. 

O ! should a choice, a simple few like these, 
Permission find to grow around my tomb, 

In silent, but expressive cheerfulness ; 

And neither weed nor aught repulsive else, 
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Disturb my temporary resting-place ; 

Shall 1 not have as graceful epitaph, 

A# ever poet wrote, or sculptor chisell’d,' 

Or passing stranger ever stay’d to read, 
Leaving behind him some memorial 
Of pity, or of admiration ? — Lovely flowers ! 
Budding, blooming, fading, changing flowers ! 
* Pass ye where’er ye may, to join and mingle 
* With the rose and lily of a thousand years, 
Or, as Pythagoras might vainly hope, 

Take as your own, and intermix with (hose 
Now blooming on the village maiden’s cheek, 
1 may embalm ye with my last farewell ! 


LADY MONTGOMERY. 

How vain are human hopes. 

* * * * 

Mors flattery than love, 

Mias Celicia Harding was a young lady of great personal attractions ; prudent, 
modest and amiable — she was possessed of a large fortune which had been left her by 
her father, who was a gentleman of great note amongst the nobility of the day — she 
was, to add to her personal charms, possessed of every' accomplishment a female mind 
could be expected to be endowed with. Though a lady of great fortune she did not seek 
company, or visit a number of those in her own station of life — she was one who 
preferred a quiet homely abode to the glittering ornaments of a lordly mansion 

Her generosity knew no bounds, the poor of the neighbourhood found in her a 
real and sincere friend, and no one ever went from her door on relieved* however vile the 
imposition. # 

If any poor family in the neighbourhood had any affair in hand beyond the 
ordinary traffic of buying and selling, they must consult Miss Harding, to know whether 
k met with her approbation, befpre they conld conclude on anything which appeared to 
them of importance. 

Her only companion was an old housekeeper of her father’s, whom she accepted 
as her confidant and bosom friend. Her mother had died when she was very young # 
so that the old housekeeper had had the honour, as she termed it, of bringing np Miss 
Celicia. 

Still amidst her solitude and retirement she was discovered; her benevolence to the 
poor rendered her popular in her own immediate neighbourhood, and “her fortune caused 
her to be muqp talked of and admired amongst the fashionable circles. 

She had many sflitors for her hand, but more for her fortune. Amongst the 
number of her admire rs*were Sir Robert Montgomery and Mr. James Markham ; — 
the former, a gentleman of great popularity and reputed great fortune ; — the latter a 
gentleman of steady business-like habits, and who, though not living in sych a princely 
style as Sir Robert Montgomery, was possessed of an ample fortune. 

These two each found encouragement with Miss Harding ; the one was admired 
for his title, his popularity and reputed greatness, while the other was admired for his 
prudence and amiability. Between the two she knew not which to choose— Sir Rot ert 
was the handsomest of the two ; his fine and beautiful countenance, bis manly gait 
and generous conduct towards ber almost gained him the pre-eminence, but still in 
Mr. Markham there appeared something so very fascinating and enticing that she was 
near giving np both. 

But as if to put an end to this uncertainty it so happened one evening that each 
met at Miss Harding’s. The Baronet frowned upon his rival, as though be would say, he 
wondered how he dared aspire to the band of a lady like Mias Hafrding. Mr. 
Markham did not immediately quit the house, but bore all the taunts of the Baronet 
with patience, and had the mortification to see his rival preferred to him. 
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He then left the house, the next morning Miss Harding n cefved a note from him 
apologising for his intrusion on the previous evening and bidding her au affectionate 
farewell. 

The life of Miss Harding now became very much changed. In the place of her 
solitude she was driven out into the parks by Sir Robert Montgomery, visited ail the 
public balls and assemblies, and, in short, now followed the sort of life which Sir 
Robert was pleased to say was consistent with her station. 

Twelve months thus passed away, when preparations were set on foot for the 
marriage. Everything that the age could admire or the fancy wish for, was obtained. 
The mansion of Sir Robert Montgomery was newly fitted up, and everything was pre- 
pared in a truly princely style, but the old housekeeper did not admire all this apparent 
greatness ; she even ventured to expostulate with her mistress on the propriety of the 
step she was about to take, and reminded her of Mr. Markham, whom she said, she 
preferred much to Sir Robert ; but having gone so far, Miss Harding would not now 
retract. * J 

The marriage was solemnized with great splendour — all the nobility of the place 
were invited to the wedding, and the poor of the neighbourhood received bounteously 
of the generosity of Miss Harding. 

The general topic of conversation was the marriage of Sir Robert Montgomery 
and Miss Celieia Harding. 44 How happy,” said some, 44 they will be 1 What a 
fortune they have made between them !” but the more thoughtful and prudent who 
were more acquainted with Sir Robert ventured to predict that it would not long 
ctmtioue. 44 All’s well” said they, 44 that ends well.” 

Lady Montgomery was prevailed upon by her husband to sell the bouse she had 
previously lived in, to* dismiss the old housekeeper from her service, and to transfer all 
her money and securities for money into his name, 44 As it is not worth while,” said 
he, 44 being at the expense of a settlement, since it will answer the same end to be 
ia my name as in yours.” 

The .honeymoon passed pleasantly over and was followed by six months of 
continued rejoicings and pleasures — but then the change 1 bow great the change that 
came over Sir Robert, He neglected his wife,— was always from home, and found no 
pleasure in anything but the gaming table. 

„ He frequently lost large sums of money, which put him in such a rage as made 
his lady dread his return at night for fear of repeated misfortunes. 

She did all she could to restrain him ; — she tried all ways her love could suggest 
to bring him back to his former mode of ’life, but in vain ; she was neglected, frowned 
upon, and almost despised. Often, very often, did she seek her chamber and there 
s^ed bitter tears at tfie recollection of the past. 

Sir Robert returned home, one evening, as usual, in a great rage, having lost a 
large sum of money ; his lady besought him with tears in her eyes to leave off the 
gaming table. 

. 44 Do my dear Sir Robert,” said she, 44 do leave off that gambling, and once more 
we shall live comfortable and happy in each other’s love.” ' 

44 Love,” echoed the enraged Baronet, 44 love did you say ? Who told you that I 
aver loved you ? It was but your fortune I wanted to rebuild my fallen reputation, 
and now my God, it is fast going the way of my own.” 

He then* rushed out of the room, and Lady Montgomery* fell into a swoon, in 
which she was found by one of the servants, and carried to her chamber, to which she 
was confined for some days, and during which time her husband never went once to see 
her, or even enquired after her. 

She was 'now about to become a mother, .an event which she 'thought would tend 
to soften the temper of her husband,. but her expectations were vain ; he still continued 
to visit the gaming table, and to despise her. No company was ever received at the 
house, save a few of his friends of the same stamp as himself, and if any one enquired 
after her ladyship, the invariable answer vps, 44 She declines to receive company ;” and* 
to make good his assertion he kept her confined to her room, with no other attendant 
than an old woman whom he allowed to wait upon her. In vain did she solicit the 
favour to have back her old housekeeper. 

Thus she was as it were buried alive, — confined to two small rooms in a lordly 
mansion, which could boast of some two or three dozen rooms ; one allowed her for a 
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bedroom, and the other for & sitting room, when she chose to occupy it, which was not 
▼cry often, for what with the treatment she received, the confinement of the room, 
and the bitter anguish of her thoughts, she was almost constantly confined to her bed. 

The child was wrung* from her arfns to be fostered under the care of strangers, 
and never was she allowed to see or know anything respecting it ; possibly, for aught 
she knew, it might be dead, or it might be alive and ^cruelly treated as she herself was 
and perhaps it might even be under the same roof, and she not allowed to see it. 

Thus did the time roll on for upwards of three years, during which period her 
husband but very seldom visited her, nor would he allow any one else to visit her,sava 
the person who attended upon her. He would perchance at times enquire in an austere 
tone 44 whether she still continued in the same state/' to which the reply in a general 
way was, 44 she gets gradually worse sir." 

One day as she lay in bed, she complained of the dullness of time, and her 
attendant ventured to ask whether her ladyship would read a little to divert her 
thoughts. 

44 Divert my thought*/’ she replied, “ ah ! you little know the weight I have to 
sustain ; not all the books you could produce, could for one moment divert my 
thoughts from the horrible wretch who thus tantalizes me ; but yet, I once loved him, 
and I think I could love him even now — ah ! foolish thought, 1 thought he once loved 
me too, but how transient the vision ! — how vain arc all human hopes ! — would 4o 
God, that I could die to be released from this vale of sufferings and misery. Oh ! 
that 1 had followed the advice of my poor old housekeeper at the first, but do thou, 
oh, God! vouchsafe to take my soul unto thyself, and do thou, grant thy all- 
inspiring spirit, to change and restore my husband to his wonted happiness ! And 
my child, my child, where is he ? ph ! where is my child ? if he be alive, he has by this 
time learnt to call another by the endearing name bf mother. Do thou, oh, Lord 1 
vouchsafe thy gracious spirit and protection, to guard him through the trials and 
* temptations of this life, and above all, keep him, oh ! keep him, from the infamous 
habit of gambling." 

At this instant, the laugh of a child in the garden caught her ear — she started up 
and exclaimed, 44 What did I hear ? was not that the laugh of my child ? go," said 
ahe to the attendant, 44 go and fetch him to me,* let me see him once before 1 die — 
Oh, God l" she exclaimed, 44 and is it thus, " # 

Here she sank back on her pillow, unable to articulate 'another word. 

She was aroused by the return of the servant, 44 My lady," she said, 44 Sir 
Robert says you shall not see the child — he will not encourage your foolish fancies, 
as it will only tend to make you worse." 

44 Oh, heaven !" exclaimed the lady, 44 and does he dare to deny me that trifling 
request, well, no matter, my time will bP but short and then be may repent,*— 
but f 9 said she, addressing the servant, 44 go to him, to my husband, and say, I beg 
that he will come to me, I wish to see him." 

The servant departed on her errand, and the lady sank on her pillow bathed in tears, 

’ sod listened to the sounds of her messenger's footsteps as they died away on the stairs. 

Iu a few moments she returned with the answer, 44 Sir Robert is particularly 
engaged just now, but will come soon." 44 Ah !" said the lady, 44 it may be he will 
tome too late;" 

One hour passed away, two hours passed away, tnd still he came not, — at length 
ahe said to the old woman, 4 f Go to him again, and tell him I am dying, 1 wish to sat 
him, for already I feel the arm of death prevail." . 

The servant departed* and in a few minutes returned. 44 Sir Robert," said she, 
44 says yon only fancy yon are dying, but he will come soon." 

44 Ah I" said the lady, 44 again that vague apswer come eoon. Bring me pen ink 
and paper, and I will endeavour to employ the few moments 1 have in writing to 
him." 

• The servant brought her a small writing desk, which furnished the materials she 
required, and she wrote a letter, then folded it up and delivered \t the servant, bidding 
her take para of it until she should be dead, and then to deliver it unto Sir Robert. Sha 
then sank back oh her pillow, and the servant went to take her seat at the foot of the 
bad. 
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t . *bout an hoof’s time Sir Robert entered the room, and going up to the bed, 
41 Well Celicia,” said he, 41 1 am here ; what is it you want with me ?” Receiving no 
answer, he turned aside the curtain and looked at her — a death-like, paleness came over 
hid countenance, and he appeared almost ready to sink on the floor. 44 My God !” 
said he, 44 then she is dead — oh ! that I had come sooner !” and he was rushing out of 
™ I ?,°? w k en k® stopped by th$ old- woman, who said to him— 

“ Sir, my lady desired me to give you this whenahe should be dead.’’ 

He snatched the letter from her hand, and rushed down stairs into his study, to 
read the contents, which were as follows : — 

You have denied me my request to Bee my child — you have denied me my 
request to see you, and now I am compelled to write when I can scarcely hold the pen. 

1 Before you receive this I shall be no more. 

4 ‘ I need not remind of you of your conduct towards me since our marriage, nor 
fo^th 000 towards me before our marriage — your conscience will bitterly sting you 

44 £et me beseech you now, even now at the eleventh hour, to leave that accursed 
gaming table— that gaming table which has been the cause of all my troubles, and 
attend to the interests of my darling child. Let the words of a dying woman prevail, 
aud God will justly reward you. 

44 Be careful of my child — be kind and affectionate towards him, and above ail keep 
Aim from the Wicked habit of gambling. If you cannot attend to him yourself, place 
him with some one whom you can trust, to carry out my wishes, for I know that bad 
as you have been to me, you will not refuse me this request. 

44 Farewell, — Farewell ! — I once loved you who never loved me, and still at my 
dying hour I love you — Adieu !” 

The paper fell from his hands, and he sank motionless on the sofa. 

* * * * * * ***'*♦ 

The funeral of Lady Montgomery was conducted with great pomp, and a 
beautiful tombstone was erected to her memory. The child was according to her wish 
placed with a lady, who watched over it with all the tenderness and affection of a mother. 

The people or the town admired the display which the Baronet made. 14 See,” 
said tbfyv 4 * how he loved his wife ! What a grand fnneral he has made, and what a 
beautiful monument he has raised to her memory.” But very few knew the real facts 
of the case, so expertly had the Baronet deceived them. . 

Thus died the once beautiful Celicia Harding, who on her marriage vainly expected 
the pleasures and joys of a court life — who was landed to the skies for her benevolence 
to the poor, whose 44 happy marriage ,” was the general theme of admiration— but 
thus, even thus ended the much envied 44 happy marriage'* of Miss Harding, and thus 
died the lovely Lady Montgomery. ’ 

Nottingham . J. MARTIN. 


A LEGEND OF MANCHESTER. 

BY JOHN HBWITT. 

CHAPTER VII. 

" I can smile, and smile. 

And murder whilst I smile.” 

•• Ricbakd Tbikd. 

Right joyous were the revels held by the De la Warre in the ball of his castle of 
Manchester. The lights from a hundred torches flashed upon mirthful countenances 
and noble cheer. The wine cup circled freely, and the flesh of the red deer, and tha 
baron of beef, the venison pasty and the wheaten bread disappeared beneath the attacks 
of the Baron’s guests. On a raised seat at the upper end of the hall, sate the Lord of 
Manchester, over whose head waved the proud banner of the De la Warres. On the 
right of the baron, Reginald West, (who, in his late interview bad lolled his uncle’s 
suspicions) held a conspicuous place. • Opposite him sate the Lady Sybilla West, and 
Edith Swaynson, each splendidly attired, and each resplendent in their contrasted beauty » 
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Edmund de Chadderton held a place near to hie mietrese. The remainder of the guests 
were a nameless crowd, who owed to the De la Warre fealty and service, and who on 
this occasion partook of the hospitiality of their lord. * ‘The cloth was removed,” and 
the wine-cup filled. The laugh and the jest went round; the minstrels sang of the 
glories of the De la Warre, and the retainers of the barton pledged him and his lovely 
daughter amidst shouts which shook the raftdrs of the castle hall. 

“Doth it not rejoioe mine uncle,” said Reginald West, in a low vice, 94 thus to 
behold all hearts glad in his presence, and all tongues loud in his praise,” 

“Aye, truly doth it rejoice me when the sincere heart is glad, and when the honest 
tongue speakth truth,” replied the De la warre. “ But little do I reck of the praises 
of my retainers, for well I know that there are amongst those who $ow surround me, 
persons who hate the name and the glory of the De la Warre.” 

A quiet smile passed over the countenance of Reginald West, and he instinctively 
'pressed his hand to his breast, in the folds of which the small phial lay concealed like 
the demon of revenge, awaiting the fitting time. “What ho! let the mummers appear,” 
shouted the De la Warre, “and thou, daughter, (addressing the Lady Sybilla,) direct 
somewhat of thine attention to what passeth around thee, for methinks thou seemest 
regardless of the revelries.” 

The Lady Sybilla had been, in truth, more occupied in listening to Edmund de 
Chadderton, than in observing those around her, and her father's gentle reproof m a d e 
the blood mantle in her fair cheek ; obedient to the command of the De la Warre, the lower 
part of the hall was quickly cleared, and a large space allotted for the mummers. A 
short pause ensued, and then from behind the tapestry hangings, a grotesque figure issued, , 
habited somewhat fantastically, after the manner of a dignitary of the church of Rome. 

In fact, no less a personage than the pope was here represented. The mummer bore on 
his head a triple crown of paper, and in his hand a large roll, purporting to be a bull. 

He danced for some time in a most ludicrous manner, feeming alternately to threaten, 

. entreat, and deprecate. This was intended to typify the conduct of the pope with 
respect to the Reformation. • When the mummer had finished his dance, he beckoned 
three times, and another figure issued forth, habited like a cardinal with a large purple 
paper hat. This figure made its obedience to the mock pope; beckoned eleven * 
times, and each time he beckoned, & figure habited like a cardinal, made its appear- 
ance. The twelve mummers then advanced ludicrously round -the mock pope, who 
stood in a most imposing attitude of simple gravity. When these had finished, thejr 
clapped three times, and a figure, habited like Beelzebub, with tail, horns, and hoof, danced 
into the midst of the cardinals. Before this great 'personage the pope and thu- 
cardinals knelt with lowly reverence, whilst the devil bestowed his benediction upon 
them, dancing ludicrously during the ceremony. This finished, Beelzebub beckoned, and a 
figure habited like an imp came dancing forwards, who with one of the qardinals fodted ( 
it round the hall. Beelzebub then beckoned eleven times, and at each beckon an imp 
came forwards who beisg paired with a cardinal danced round the hall. At length when 
all the cardinals were paired, the devil and the pope joined hands and the thirteen 
oouples executed a ludicrous dance, signifying the great friendship which existed 
amongst them. This dance finished, # the pope and the cardinals embraced the devil 
and his imps, and then the mummers disappeared behind the tapestry hangings. 
Daring .this scene the countenance of Reginald Weat was calm and unmoved, 
not even the ridicule thos thrown upon that faith which he so firmly held, could 
make his eye flash or his cheek wax red. A* kind of half smile flickered upon 
his lips, whilst he gazed upon the mummers, then suddenly withdrawing his attention 
from them, he slowly marked the countenances of those arqrn^l him. The attention of 
all save one was directed to the mummers ; upon the countenance of that one being the 
eye of Reginald West rested; and he caught a glance, a single glance which Edith 
Swaynson oast towards him, ere she was aware that his attention was directed to 
her. That glance was but foV a short moment, and she who gave it quickly averted her 
face. Bat Reginald West observed it well, though no change was perceptible in his 
bearing. Again did Reginald slowly mark those around him, the eye of Edith 
8waynson no longer glanced uponhim, and the attention of the rest was directed to the 
mummers. He drew from his vest the fatal phial, and'as the De la Warre laughed 
loudly at the amity with which the devil and the pdpe embraced each other, three 
drops of mortal poieoh fell into the the*fall goblet which stood at the Baron’s right hand. 
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The mummefs had departed, and the loud peals of laughter Which had. saluted 
their. exit had subsided; when the De la Warre addressing Edmund de Chadderton 
exclaimed. 

“ By mine honour, noble De C^^derton, methinks this device of ours is a rare one. 
Would to heaven that sonic image wBrshipper had witnessed the warm embraces of the 
evil one and his holiness. Oh ! that the idolaters were now within my power, there 
should not a single Baal-V>wing recusant exist in Lancashire. " 44 Methinks that were 

easily done, mine uncle," -said Reginald West, in a calm tone. 44 When the levies of 
Lancashire are raised, the power of their leader the De la Warre will more than suffice 
to crush the bated worshippers of their fathers* faith. " 

The lqgter part of the sentence fell unheeded on the ear of the De la Warre, who 
again addressing Edmund de Chadderton exclaimed. 

44 De Chaddcrton, 1 pray thee speed on the morrow to execute the commands of 
the Queen’s council. To thee I delegate my power, touching the raising of the levies, 
and with fire and sword aayest thou visit those who dare to disobey the mandate of the 
Queen and the De la Warre.” 

44 Within three days," replied de Chadderton, 44 ten thousand armed men will be 
assembled beneath the walls of thy castle." These leagued with the vassals of the De 
la Warre and the De Chadderton, will more than resist the whole force of the hated 
recusants. 44 May this draught of right good Canary be my poison," said De la 
Warre, lifting the fatal goblet, 44 if I should not more rejoice to behold the destruction 
of the idolaters than to become England’s proudest noble. What ho," be loudly 
exclaimed, 44 all ye who owe suit and service to the De la Warre, and who hope to gain 
his favour pledge him in his wish." A hundred wine cups were instantly raised, and 
when De la Warre, with a loud voice cried, 44 May the Baal worshippers , the cursed 
recusants speedily perith from off the earth ," were as speedily emptied. 

Deeply did the De la Warre quaff the fatal draught, and as he drank the potion of 
death, the eye of Reginald West calmly rested upon him. The murderer shrunk not as 
he contemplated his victim, nor did a single throb of remorse agitate his bosom. And 
did no warning voice proclaim the deed of evil ? Did no token appear denotingthat the last 
of a mighty and ancient race had arrived at the end of his mortal career ? Nor voice, nor 
token appeared proclaiming the extinction of the house of De la Warre. But the 
wind rushed through the open casement of the hall, and slightly agitated the banner 
which waved over the head of the Baron. The foldings of the banner then ceased to 
proudly flow, and hung as if mournfully lamenting the approaching death of its Lord. 

44 Truly, mine uncle, hast thou drank destruction to the recusant," said Reginald 
West with a quiet smile, 44 but yet methinks thou mightest remember, that of the 
number of these same recusants was thy beloved sister, the honoured mother of thy 
dutiful and loyal nephew. 4 * 

44 Taunt me not Reginald," furiously exclaimed De la Warre, 44 lest perchance I 
may also remember that thou too wert brought up in the faith of the Baal worshippers. 
Now by the honour of mine house, did I but truly imagine that thou cherishedst thy 
mother’s faith, I would hold thee a stranger to my heart, and a foe to the name of 
De la Warre." 

44 Fear me not" replied Reginald, 44 in the needful hour I shall be found battling in 
the cause of the De la Warre. Bnt I pray thee uncle permit me to retire. I am some- 
what fatigued, owmgto my last night’s journey and the mid-night hour is now approaching. 

44 Let the banquet be dismissed," cried the Baron, 44 and let all who now hear me 
prepare on the third day from hence to follow in arms the banner of the De la Warre. 
De Chadderton, conduct the lady Sybilla from the hall; thou must tarry at the castle 
until the morrow." 

De Chadderton proudly led the lady Sybilla to her apartment, and Reginald West, 
lowly bending, offered his hand to Edith Swaynson ; as they proceeded from the hall, a few 
words were whispered by Reginald into the ear of his fair partner; they were words which 
the loving heart can but once cherish, but that once endureth for ever. The bright eyes 
of Bdith Swaynson rested in their splendour upon the countenance of Reginald West, a 
+4ight murmur fell from her lips, the murderer felt that he had secured another victim, 
»ud hie heart beat high as he contemplated the transcendent loveliness of Edith Swaynson. 
Vol. 9 — No. 4 — M. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Beware the cowl, the mitre, and the monk, * 

■, For they are deadij in their enterprise*." 

^ Old Plat. 

The mid-aisle of the church of Manchester was again paced by the Warden and 
Reginald West. In the silence of midnight, and amidst the emblems of the departed, 
the murderers held their fearful consultation. A single torch which was placed near 
the banners of the last De la Warre, cast its feeble gleams over the. pair as they con- 
versed on their deeds of evil. The face of the Warden was bare to the torch's light, 
and its trembling rays rested upon his hoary brow. The countenance of Reginald West 
was bent upon the door of the aisle, nor did he onoe raise his eyes during the conversation. 

44 My son ” said the Warden, 44 we are again met within the church of Manchester, 
and again dost thou gaze upon the memorials of our faith which nor time nor the ruth- 
less heretic can efface from these holy walls. Oh that I was again exalting the hallowed 
mass upon the altar of this once Catholic Church. Oh that the blasphemer had indeed 
perished. m Then would my mission he accomplished, and Lawrence Yaux would rest in 
the grave with the saints of old. ” 

44 Father ” replied Reginald West calmly, 44 thou mayest speedily behold thy wish 
accomplished. Touching the death of the De la Warre— three drops from the phial 
havd 1 mingled in his wine cup. Ha, ha, ha, it was glorious to mark the zest with 
which he quaffed the fatal draught when he drank destruction to the recusants, ” 

' 44 1 knew, 1 knew, that thou performed the deed at the fitting time,” joyfully ex- 
claimed the Warden. ” For I knelt before the shrine and prayed to the saints that 
they would aid thee in the goocl work. Lo! as I bent myself in supplication unto them, a 
glorious light streamed upon my countenance, and methought the virgin looked down, 
from heaven and smiled upon the humble minister of our holy faith. In that hour when 
the doom gf the De la Warre was sealed, in this church was the Te deum Imdmnmt 
sung, and more than 1 can remember rejoiced in the destruction of the De la Warre.” 

44 And now, father, the deed is done replied Reginald, and from thee do I claim die 
reward of my service in the church’s cause. . But of that anon, what aayest thou 
touching thy future plans.” 

44 The Percy and the Neville are now in arms,” said the Warden, 44 within t be 
hour * I have received missions from them touching their future proceedings. At the 
head of twenty thousand men they are marching through Yorkshire, and they pray for 
the instant arming of the levies of the De la Warre.” 

44 Curses upon their haste,” vehemently exclaimed Reginald, 44 thou knowest full 
well that not within the month can I raise the vassals of the De la Warre, and perchance 
thou mayest know that the fool De Chadderton proceeds on the morrow to manhtll the 
levies of Lancashire in the Queen’s cause.” 

The Warden seised the arm of Reginald West and led him to the altar. He placed 
himself within the sacred precincts, and commanded Reginald to kneel before him. In 
a voice that floated in solemn cadences through the long aisles of the church, he absol- 
ved him from the deed of evil he had done to the De la Warre ; and pronounced the church’s 
benediction upon Reginald West, the great champion of the true faith. The Warden 
left the altar, and stood upon the steps leading to it. He .raised Reginald West, and 
pointing to die banners as they hung in their gloomy grandeur, he cried in an audible 
voice, 44 Reginald West, there are unseen witnesses of our proceedings. Behind the 
banners of the De la Warre are stationed armed men, who at my beck will sheath their 
swords in the bosoms of our church's foes. They who now, sh r oud e d by the foldings of 
tHfe memorials of old, are watching our motions, are leaders of the vassals .of Manchester. 
Three thousand men at the unfurling o £ thy banner will within the hour flock around it, 
and in a single day thou may’st, by my aid, command the whole of those levies which the 
heretic, De Chadderton, now seeks to marshall in the cause of the woman wbositteth on 
England’s throne.” 

4r Thou hast indeed exceeded me, my preceptor,” exclaimed Reginald, 44 for ljple 
did I reck of thy powerful influence in these matters. But yet methinks there is one 
who arrays himself against thee, and whom thou mayest fear, but cannot overcome. 
Knowest though aught of Richard Trevallion, whoa* I lately beheld at the head of an 
armed band of determined heretics.” 
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“ I do know him/' replied the Warden, apd ere long he sleeps in death. The 

ministers of my purposes have well nigh caught him in their toils, and the end of his 
career approaches." 

‘‘Truly the varlet hath somewhat of a good knowledge of the use of the rapier," 
said Reginald, 14 and if I do not judge wrongfully, casts a longing eye upon a fair damsel 
whom I will ere long embrace." 

A loud crash was heard, the tapestry which hung at the extremity of the altar was 
thrown down, and Richard Trevallion with his sword drawn, and his whole frame con- 
vulsed with passion, rushed forwards. • 

• 44 God of heaven aid me, and blast the murderers," he wildly shouted. 44 Ha ! I 
have caught ye, merciless assassins, and the fearful tale of guilt and horror will now be 
unfolded. Think ye / did not also track the steps of the accursed Warden? Think ye 
/ did not lay the toils by which ye might be caught. Ye laughed to scorn the poor 
Trevallion, but he is now become the avenger of the De la Warre." 

Reginald West unsheathed his sword, and was preparing to rush upon Trevallion, 
but the Warden calmly laid his hand upon the youth’s arm and said, 44 Peace I pray 
thee, my son, to others leave the task of silencing this prating fool." He raised his 
voice and cried 44 Appear, appear, appear." Instantly the aisle was filled with armed 
men. “ Seize him and bear him to the rocks near the Irwell," said the W’arden, 
pointing to Reginald. The soldiers rushed up the aisle ro seize Trevallion, who placed 
a bugle horn to his lips and blew a shrill blast. The doors of the church were in a 
moment forced, and amidst the cry of 44 A De la Warre, A De la Warre, Ho I for Tre- 
vallion," a band of well armed men poured into the church. But ere they could 
rescue Trevallion he was borne down by numbers, and hurried through the small chapel of 
the De la Warres. 44 Instantly depart by the secret passage" cried the Warden to Regi- 
nald West, for if perchance thou should’st be known, farewell to our deep laid schemes. 

Reginald West left the church as the combat commenced. The Warden seeming 
to forget his sacred character, seized a sword and led his followers on to the conflict. 
At the first onset Trevallion’s partisans were driven back, but they quickly rallied and 
having been reinforced by their compeers without, they advanced to the charge. The 
Warden placed his soldiers near the altar, that sacred place defending their rear; on his 
flank he had the iron rails which separated the mid aisles from the other aisles of the 
church, so that his position gave him a considerable advantage over his opponents. 
The partisans of Trevallion made a furious charge upon the Warden, but after a des- 
perate struggle they were again driven back. Iirthe confusion the torches which the 
followers of Trevallion carried fired the banners, and the aisle was instantly in flames. 
The alarm had been given, and the church was surrounded by numbers of the inhabitants 
•of Manchester, who with terror spread the fearful conflict that raged within. In the 
raearrtiflM the. secret aids of the Warden joined his defenders, whilst the Reeve with a 
stout party reinforced the adherents of Trevallion. Edward Swaynson now assumed 
the command, and made another desperate charge upon the Warden. The conflict now 
became terrible, the floor of the church was covered with the lifeless bodies of the in- 
habitants, and the holy resting places of the departed were stained with blood. The 
balance for some, time was equal between the contending parties, for though inferior in 
numbers, the Warden’s supporters had the advantage of position. The flames continued 
to rage with great violence, and cast a lurid ^d fitful glare upon those engaged in mutual 
slaughter. But the end of the contest now approached, for the inmates of the Castle 
of Manchester were alarmed by the spectacle of the church in flames, and the fearful 
shouts and the clash of arms which issued from within the sacred walls. At the com r 
mand of the De la Warre a strong party of the vassals of Eccles and Prestwicb, issued 
from the Castle headed by Edward de Chadderton. Their presence in the church deci- 
ded the affray. They poured down the side, aisles, tore down and trampled upon the 
tapestry hangings which overshadowed the altar, and breaking through its sacred bar- 
riers fell upon the Warden’s rear. The Reeve, who had performed his part well in the 
battle, no sooner beheld the Warden’s rear forced, than raising the cry of “ADela 
Warre, a De la Warre," he rushed forward and aiming a tremendous blow at Lawrence 
Vaux, missed his mark and fell headlong amidst the Warden’s followers. He was 
however speedily rescued from his perilous situation, and the Warden’s supporters 
seeing resistance hopeless, escaped or surrendered, Lawrence Vaux was made prisoner, 
and after extinguishing the flames, the supporters of the De la Warre returned to the 
Castle of Manchester, bearing with them the captured W’arden. 
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• * CHAPTER IX. 

Fond maid thou dost believe his promises ! 

Thy fate is sealed. 

Old Plat. 

Great was the commotion in the Castle of Manchester at the astounding events 
which had taken place m the church. The De la Warre was awoke from a feverish 
sleep (for even now the poison had begun to operate) by his attendants at the first 
alarm, and he was prepared to receive end punish the hated Lawrence Vaux. . The great 
hall of the Castle of Manchester, was the scene of the interview between the haughty 
Baron and the revengeful churchman. De la Warre rose proudly from his ant when 
the Warden was led into the Hall, and while his eye flashed Are, and his frame trembled 
with rage, he exclaimed : — 

“ Aye, thou mayest indeed fear, proud recusant, for thine hour of death is come. 
What ho ! thou deemedst that the church which thou hast defiled with thy mummeries 
would be the scene of thy triumph, but the pure faith wiH triumph, and the Baal wor- 
shippers will be overthrown.” 

The Warden slowly advanced towards De la Warre, and his pale countenance was 
illumined with a sudden glow as he gazed steadfastly upon the Baron. He flung back 
the drapery which shadowed his person, and stood erect in the full dignity of his priestly 
pride whilst he addressed the De la Warre. 

44 Aye, thou speakest bravely, mighty Lord,” said he, 44 but know that he who stands 
before thee is beyond thy power. Ha, ha, ha, I laugh to think that thou art in the 
plenitude of thy pride of place, for the arm of the avenger is 'raised, the champion? of 
the faith are arrayed and thou wilt speedily be with thy fathers in the grave. Saints of 
heaven, (he continued with enthusiasm) I thank ye for the boon ye have granted me. 
In the dark midnight, and over the graves of the dead have X supplicated for the des- 
truction of the enemy of our faith. Ye have hearkened unto my prayer, and the hour 
of retribution cdmeth.” 

44 Thou rarest, fasle hearted recusant,” cried the De la Warre, 44 but efe long thou 
shalt pray for thine own life instead of supplicating for the death of others.” 44 Bear 
him,” he shouted, 44 to the battlements of the Castle and hurl him from thence into 
the Irwell ; short shrift and a watery grave are the best reward the hoary liar can receive.” 

The attendants instantly seised the Warden, but his doom was for the time averted. 
The Lady 8ybilla, with Edith Swaynson, had been spectators of the interview between 
De la Warre add Lawrence Vans, and her woman’s heart felt moved at the sight of the 
aged priest, and the knowledge of the danger which awaited him. When she heard her 
father pronounce the doom of the Warden, she rushed forwards, and kneeling before the* 
De la Warre conjured him not to sacrifice the life of his prisoner. Her pleadings were 
successful, and the Warden was respited until the Queen's pleasure could be known. 

The Warden was conducted from the hall, but ere he passed forth he gased upon 
the De la Warre, and an emotion of troubled joy passed over his countenance. He then 
averted his face and left the hall. De la Warre again retired to his private apartment, 
where he passed a night of the keenest pgony, for the poison had already begun its 
operations, and the death pangs of the Lord of Manchester were approaching. 

, Reginald West in 'the mean time, had^oceeded through the secret passage to the 
banks of the Irwell, and having been joined by two attendants, they unmoored a small 
boat, rimed it up the Irk and stationed it beneath the Castle walls. Reginald gave a 
low whistle, and a rope ladder descended; which he mounted, and entered the Castle. 
In his own apartment he patiently awaited the issue of the contest in the church, and the 
subsequent interview between the Warden and De la Warre. By his secret emmissaries 
in the Castle he was informed of the Warden’s narrow escape from death, and of his 
present place of confinement.— 44 Thou hast done well,” said he to the hoary seneschal, 
who being of the recusant faith implicitly obeyed the mandates of the Wardpn and 
Reginald West. 44 Thou hast done well, Walter, and now I pray thee conduct me to the 
apartment of Edith Swaynson.” 44 Methinks,” he soliloquised as he surveyed his hand- 
some person and gorgeous attire in a large mirror, 44 that this daintily conceived doub- 
let, and these well fancied points, aided by mine own address, cannot fail to win the 
maiden to my purpose. By mine honour it were indeed a conquest worthy of England’s 
proudest Earl, the possessing of this beauteous lady. But curses on my folly, (he sud- 
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denly ejaculated) thus to stand prating here when matters of deeper moment demand 
my notice.” 

Marshalled by the seneschal, he proceeded to the apqftment of Edith Swaynson. 
When he arrived at the door he motioned his attendant to leave him, and then tapped 
lightly. A few moments ensued, the door was opened, and Reginald stepped forwards. 
The apartment was that in which Edith held her interview with Richard Trevallion. 
The beauteous one was still arrayed in the splendid attire in which she graced the ban- 
quet, for the late occurrences had prevented her retiring to her sleeping apartment. 
When Edith Swaynson beheld her unlooked-for visitor, a deep emotion of joy beamed 
from her countenance. This quickly passed away, and assuming a proud and offended 
deportment, she exclaimed : — 

41 Truly the knights of •Elizabeth’s court were heretofore renowned for courtesy, 
but thou, Sir Reginald, comest like a thief in the night and insultest the privacy of her 
who is under the protection of the De 4 Warre.” 

44 Lady,” said Reginald, approaching her and gently seizing her hand, 44 1 come 
to thee in mine hour of sorrow, because methinks thou smilestupon the heart's devotion 
pf him who stands before thee. Reckest thou aught, fair one, of the words I spoke as we 
retired from the banquet’?” 

The bright eyes of Edith Swaynson flashed with an almost intolerable lustre, her 
lips became compressed with the agony of her feelings, and the blood rushed to her 
face and neck, giving them a glow of the deepest crimson as she hearkened to the words 
of Reginald We>t. For a moment she was incapable of utterance, but at length stamp- 
ing her feet with passion she exclaimed, 

44 And if I do reck aught, it is to thy discredit, thou miserable trifler — earnest thou 
in the silence of midnight, and in the strength of thine own evil purposes, .to woo her 
whose heart beats as proudly as doth that of the noblest lady of our land. Albeit 
my blood cotneth not from the mighty of other days, the low born Edith brooks not 
tamely the insults of the heir of De la Warre.” 

. Reginald was astonished at the violence of Edith Swaynson’s emotions. He paused 
irresolutely for a moment, and approaching her tenderly 6aid 44 Lady, thou indeed wron T 
gest me, I came not hither to imagine aught of peril against thee, but to entreat thine 
assistance in a matter of the direst necessity. It were bootless now to speak to thee of 
the love I feel for Edith Swaynson ; in the fitting time that love shall be proved at the. 
altar of the church of ^Manchester. Lady,” he continued eagerly 44 thou \nowest that 
the late Warden is now the prisoner of the De la Warre. He was the friend and pre- 
ceptor of mine early years, and though perchance it was ill-advised of him to array 
himself against mine uncle, yet mgthinks his hoary head were better saved from the 
b|ock, and his body from the dames.” 

lUginald paused and gazed fixedly upon the countenance of Edith Swaynson ; he 
marked well the struggle which duty to her own protector and love to Reginald West, 
held in her bosom. But this was of short duration, the woman’s feelings prevailed, and 
throwing back her raven locks, and casting her eyes upon him whom her young heart 
loved, she cried out 44 He shall be saved.” 

The aim of Reginald West was accomplished. He poured into her ear a few 
hurried words of love, he imprinted a burning kiss upon her fair cheek, and then left 
the apartment, rejoicing in the success of his designs. 

End or Chapter IX. 


MARIE. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROOERSON. 

Thy cheek is very fair, Marie, 

And soft light fills thine eye, 

And silken is the hair, Marie, 

That on thy brow doth lie ; 

Thy looks are kind and meek, Marie, 
And hoilied is thy tongue ; 

Thy faVours many seek, Marie, 

For thou art pure and young. 
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MJ tows I do not pour, Marie, 

Into thy maiden ear, 

N<¥ kneel thy form before, Marie, 

To telPthee thou art dear ; 

And yet upon thy face, Marie, 

Mine eyes have often dwelt, 

And, oh ! thy winning grace, Marie, 
Perchance my heart hath felt. 

But mine is other fate, Marie, 

I dwell from thee apart^ 

Another is my mate, Mane, • 
Another claims my heart ; 

No word from me thou ’It hear, Mark, 
To stain thy virgin cheek, 

For as to sister dear, Marie, 

I only to thee speak. 

May angels in the night, Marie, 

Keep watch above thy rest. 

And ever shield from blight, Marie, 
The hopes that fill thy breast ; 

May peace be ever thine, Marie, 

And when thy bloom decays, 

May love upon thee shine, Marie, 

To cheer thy fading days. 


CORALIE, THE EMBROIDERESS ; 


OR, 

THREE BRAS IN A LIVE TIJIE 

A ROMANCE OF TALL MALL. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

Chapter First— The Emigree’s Daughter— Chapter Second— A Court Ball at the TuQkriea— Chapter 
lhird— The White Dove of the Wilderness, and the Golden Snake. 

BY MR8. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Emigree’s Daughter. 

It was towards the close of an autumnal evening that a young girl hurried her steps 
through Pall Mall towards one of those dark, close and narrow streets that form the 
back ground to London's aristocratic squares, like a spider's web on the architrave of a 
palace ; the wet and slippery pavement was ill suited to her quickened pace, and pushed 
rudely by a careless passenger, she must have fallen but for the support .of some iron 
railings to which she dung, and it was evident from her trembing grasp and prolonged 
pause that she had received some injury from the contaot. Lionel Deloraine, in the 
busy idleness of an evening stroll, had witnessed the accident, and with a generous 
chivalry would have resented the outrage, but the aggressor had passed .as quickly as 
rudely, and the young girl had evidently no protector to aid her in the emergency/ “Can 
1 assist you," said he, in a half apologising tone, “You appear Unprotected, perhaps 
have Attained some injury, it is getting late and if you will permit me” — The 
person he addressed looked up as if astonished at the kindness of the stranger, and 
Lionel beheld a face of such exquisite and faultless beauty as to surprise and enchant at 
once. She had already suppressed her tears, as if outrage and suffering were a part of 
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her lot, and to be borne by her humbly and unrepiningly. Her attire was indeed but the 
faded and worn remains of brighter days, but the dark eyes that glanced half inquiringly 
and half abashed from beneath her close and coarse straw bonnet, had a charm of fasci 
nation which at once enthralled the susceptible heart of Lionel. Mere humanity had 
prompted his first address, but the beauty of the fair stranger united admiration to be 
nevolence, and with a yet more respectful courtesy be repeated his offer of assistance. 
*‘I will indeed accept your kindness" — she replied — “I hare not far to go, and my 
father will be alarmed" — The slight foreign accent with which she spoke gave an added 
interest to her low and musical vbice. Fortunately the injury had not amounted to a 
sprain, and, with a slight hesitation in her step, they reached a close dark street. Embar- 
rassment on either side had prevented any conversation beyond mere enquiries and 
replies as to the requisite turnings in a locality with which Lionel was totally unacquainted, 
branching out into a labyrinth of dingy dismantled houses and intersecting alleys ; and when 
the young girl paused to thank Deloraine for his protection it seemed to him as if so fair 
a creature must need it still more in such a neighbourhood. “ Do you live here ?" he said 
enquiringly, and she replied with a blush that partook apparently of wounded pride. 
Yes this is my abode, but we have not forgotten the past and my Father is a watchful 
guardian; but for his illness 1 should not have had to trespass on your kindness for 
protection. Accept my grateful thanks and farewell." With a graceful inclination of 
the head, which seemed as if she had been accustomed to the courtesies of a life far above 
her present position, she entered the open door of one of the houses, and ascending a 
stair-case was lost amid its darkness. Lionel walked home in a kind of waking dreaiO, 
and his meditation terminated in a firm determination to revisit on the morrow the 
habitation of the beautiful unknown, but to him the labyrinths of strange streets were 
problems not easy to resolve, from the chaos of windings and crossings into the route 
traversed the evening before. Daylight imparted a yet more disagreeable air of squalid - 
ness and dilapidation to the whole region, and it was with the aid of many enquiries 
that he once more emerged into the world of his knowledge. His next resolution 
was to hover near the spot where he first met with the unknown, and to renew 
his acquaintance by an enquiry as to her recovery from the accident which introduced 
him to her. He attended at the same hour many evenings, but in vain ; at last his per- 
severance was rewarded, at a much later period of the nightfall, by perceiving her 
approach slowly and with a depressed air.- The night was chilly, and it appeared as if 
she felt its influence; her attire was scantier and meaner, and she hesitated as if unwilling 
to reply to his enquiries; her cheek was pale and her whole air bore the impress of sorrow 
and fatigue. More interested than ever Lionel unconsciously, as it were, accompanied 
her, and ventured to express his sympathy for her apparent depression of spirits. 
Her youthful and trusting heart, moved by the kind words and manly respect of her 
companion, in some measure reposed confidence in the stranger, and she related a portion 
of her history. She was the daughter she said of a French Emigre, to whose former 
rank in society she made no allusions, but merely stated that her father had giveu 
lessons in the French language, which supported them till lately, when a long conti 
nuance of illness had prevented him from attending to his duties, and that to her skill 
as an einbroideress, they were at present indebted for existence. She was now com- 
pelled to work longer hours and heavier task- work, to meet if possible their increasing 
embarrassments. All this she related with a pathos and simplicity which bore the 
stamp of truth, and Lionel's heart felt indignant that so fair a creature should have to 
serve thus humbly the stern task-masters, who make sorrow their assistant, and give 
with mock commiseration, to anguish hours of added toil, when they know the 
unhappy thrall dare not reject the seeming boon, and its scanty additional pittance, 
though to xoork longer sap the very fount of life, lest they lose the task and are cast 
out to beggary at once. Adas ! there are so many eager applicants in the narrow limits 
of female labour, that the oppressors boldly extern', their cruel exactions, knowing they 
are sure to meet with yet more submissive wretches who crave their fancied aid, to 
prolong an existence doomed by those very means to terminate more speedily and 
surely. The victims perish daily before our eyes unmarked *and unregarded, and we 
talk of a crusade against slavery ! — verily this is the age of delusions ! — Though the 
fair speaker unfolded the horrors of poverty and her own participation in its miseries 
unhesitatingly, yet there was about her such a nameless dignity of mien, that Lionel 
dared not offer pecuniary aid, but ascertaining correctly the name and situation of the 
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street where he again left her, (after soliciting and obtaining permission to see her home 
Again the next evening,) he arranged with a worthy physician to visit and relieve the 
urgent necessities of the suffering Eaiigr4 during his daughters absence, supplying 
all aid as from the emanation of his own benevoleuce, and at every visit to increase the 
comforts of his patient in every possible respect, without offending the pride which 
illness alone had subdued. 

So efficient was Lionel’s coadjutor that the ftur Coralie had every evening some new 
kindness or comfoit to mention to her now constant companion as the apparent benevo- 
lence of their new found friend the physician, who had quietly usurped the detailsof their 
household, until grateful delicacies tempted the palate of the invalid, and a night nurse 
obviated the task of weary watching which Had. so lately harrassed the over-worn 
Coralie. All this she assured Lionel, was to be repaid by her father attending (when re- 
covered,) the physician's family as a French master (a harmless fiction, invented by the said 
physician to aid his purpose) ; and thus supported by this lure of fancied i i dependence of 
obligation, they accepted aid which offered gratuitously would have been rejected at once 
both by father and daughter. Lionel listened to these details with delight, ind 'meditated 
the bolder act of removing them to a more salubrious district for change of air to the 
patient, and by, some, as, yet undefined means, emancipating Coralie fr</m the toil 
which he already so much lightened. Sometimes he asked himself to what did all this 
tend ? was it indeed mere benevolence that led him to forsake all other pleasures to meet 
at a certain hour the young embroideress and conduct her home— that made the light 
fall of her step as she approached him quicken the pulses of bis heart, and the relying 
singleness of heart with which she confided her joys and sorrows to her sympathizing 
auditor, bind him with yet fonder ties than those of kindred Jo her, and the lights and 
shadows of her destiny ? — did he love the young Emigrd ? — Certainly not , he assured 
himself, it was mere brotherly humanity; they knew each other but by the names of Lionel 
and Coralie ; it was a pure friendship, and as such would last un mingled with a warmer 
sentiment. It was Platonism on his part, and sisterly confidence on hers,— what a 
delightful delusion 1 — and as such it might haVe lasted longer had London been 
Arcadia ? — Her father had now entirely recovered from illness caused solely by privations 
and poverty, and Lionel and the physician were alike embarrassed by his wish to com- 
mence his professional attendance, the good doctor’s household being confined to 
himself and the usual assistants required by an old bachelor. He also wished to renew his 
guardianship of his daughter by attending her home. This was evaded by the physician’s 
veto against exposure to the night air, and by Corajie herself urging him not to run 
such a risk, without acknowledging almost to herself how unwilling shd was to part with 
the new protector chance had led to her aid. The air babble of Lionel’s fancied 
security was about to vanish. Already thorns began to penetrate the chain of roses 
which fettered his imagination, and the young Platonist was about to perceive friend- 
ship like his, was but love with folded wingt ! — when Coralie and her father suddenly 
disappeared 1 — No intelligence could be gained respecting them, excepting that after the 
receipt of a letter, they departed in a coach with their simple luggage, after defraying 
all expenses with a lavishness perfectly unusual, and leaving a note for their kind 
physician, in which thanks were mingled with assuiances that his kindness should be 
repaid threefold. The landlady observed that Coralie wept as she departed, hut to her 
the coming and the parting guest ware alike ; she had no interest in their fortunes, but 
at they paid her, and was too much adsorbed in the 44 clearing down," for a new 
occupant to care for the “ Old Frenchman," and his gentle daughter, and the physician 
finding that frequent enquiries elicited a vulgar curiosity, and insinuations that did not 
altogether suit his bachelor peculiarities, desisted from any further attempt. Months 
rolled away. Lionel haunted the scene of his -lost happiness, feeling now convinced 
how deeply he had loved, and bow dangerous had been that dream, from which he was 
so suddenly awakened ! — the receipt of a large sum of money and a diamond ring by 
the physician, (left in a packet with his housekeeper, by an entire stranger), accom- 
panied by a few lines expressing the thanks of the Emigt£to his kind friend, undated 
bowewer and without a name, excited fresh enquiries aqjpsew hopes, but in vain !— 
Time sped on without unravelling the mystery, and thus apparently ended the romance 
of Lionel Deloraine and the fair embroideress ! — 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Court Ball at the Tuilleries. 

Pi ve year* had now elapsed. Lionel Oeloraine had also attained his majority some 
time, and, being an orphan, had no restrictions when his guardians yielded un their 
trust, “the world was afi before him.” Youth and an ample revenue should bare made 
him happy, yet he was not so. He mingled in the gay whirl of London life ; to him 
its plauures were tasteless 8 he tried visiting bis estates, and forgetting amidst rural 
shades the beautiful phantom, that still mingled with his dreams and haunted his dailv 
meditations. Lionel s love for the mysterious Coralie had been a passion deep and 
enduring, strengthened by absence and the impressions of a vivid imagination, until it 
had become a part of his existence— his first mottling thought was “ will the enigma 

entirety devotedT* ^ •**** beh ° ld ^ ? ” _And 10 *“* end h “ •"**«» ?5e 

Speculating mothers patronbed the young Master of Earlscourt, and fascihatine 
daughters smiled upon him with innocent naivete, but he had wen smiles mow 
truthful, and beauty more exquisite, and, daguerreotyped by the warmth and ardour of 
first love upon his heart, the picture remained indelible ! 

The horror* of the French Revolution were swept away, and France, volatile 
France, or at least its surface, glittered with the vanities of the restor^ mo^cb 
The fearful lesson had been taoght in vain, and the luxuries and fadi glories of the Old 
Regime were again enacted by those fortunate adherents to royalty whose titles and 
estates were restored, or rather again, created. Marquises and Counts^galn paced 
through the stately palace halls, their exile, their privations, their 'domesti! trag P edi« 
steeped in blood and tears, forgotten in their newly awakened pride and renewed pre- 
judices. Paris was again the brilliant theatre of voluptuous and magnificent! display 
and open onbe more to the gay seekers of delight and novelty. Lionel’s errand thither 
was °f a different description ; his position in society gave him the entree into the 
highest circles, and amid the fairest he looked fbr Coralie. At each fresh disappoint- 
ment he oondemned himseif for a knight errantry worthy of the Preux Chevaliers of 
the, olden rime. Coralie had never mentioned her father’s rank or name— and at 
the period of their meeting they were both too young to think of the future or the past 
while abtorbtd tn the, /urinating influence of the present ! so that his pursuit seemed 
hopeless even to himself. A Court Ball was announced at the Tuilleries, and even 
there Lionel Delorawe had a lingering hope that he might once more behold the mvs- 
tenous embroideress. * 

... . 8tat ?!y ““g“fi“"ce of the guests — the accumulation of luxuty and splendor, 
the fresh loveliness of the young beauties, rendered more conspicuous by the antiquated 
and rouged dowagers, who once more flirted their fans, and talked of their by-gone 
conquests as if they anticipated new ones, gave an air of enchantment to the brilUant 
scene; the royal revelrjr went on — but Lionel was as usual but an observer not a 
sharer in its pleasures. He looked at the youngest beauties, forgetting that in 

womanhood ^ mlUden ° f sixte * n ’ must haTe “q“>red the perfect grace of 

On a blue damask sofa, (near the pillar against which he leaned), a lady was 
seated, conversing with an aged gentleman, who wore a profusion of stars and orders. 
He soon, however, left her, as if to fulfil some commission, and she remained seated 
aione. The exquisite grace of her form attracted Deloraine’s attention, as if by some 
irresistible fascination, and it seemed as if a spell of power led him to note her actions 
and even her attire. Her dress was a robe of the richest white satin, mangnificentlv 
embroidered with silver, and looped and fringed with orient pearls, and the superb 
luxuriance of her dark silken hair was aranged with classical taste beneath a pearl 
tiara, disclosing the faultless symmetry of her pure Greek profile, and falling behind in 
rich clustering ringlets. By the opening of her long loose Venetian sleeve was shown 
the delicate roundness of a beautiful arm, a magnificent bracelet of emeralds, contrasting 
well with its dazzling fairness. Her face was partially turned away from Lionel, but the 
graceful bend of her white neck, the small delicate ear, and beautifully formed cheek 
on whose soft rose-tinge the long dark eyelash reposed as she looked down in some 
absorbing reverie, showed that the loveliness of her features must be perfect. As he 
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gazed, she raised her small white hand, to plaoe the mignon rose she held, in hef bosom, 
and he distinctly saw on her arm, clasped beneath the emerald bracelet, a small golden, 
make of simple workmanship, the exact counterpart of one he had given to Coralie, 
as a pledge and symbol of eternal friendship, on the evening when they parted apparently 
for ever ! — Could it be ?— and yet there were a thousand such ornaments — but to 
wear a trinket of such trifling value, with such a magnificent toilet, was in itself a 
strange circumstance ! How could he address the lady t — Should he break through 
all rules and speak to her ?— he felt resolved to venture even at the risk of offending 
perhaps a stranger, but while he yet hesitated the aged gentleman returned, and after 
a few words the lady rose, and giving him her hand, they passed onwards. The heavy 
folds of her train wete entangled in some ornaments of the couch, she looked back 
smilingly as her companion released them, and in the magnificent court beauty, 
Deloraine indeed beheld onoe more the long sought Coralie ! 

“ What lady are you raving about, Deloraine ?” ** She who just now passed 
onwards to the throne room, De Lancy, as you so unceremoniously seized my arm, 
and prevented my following her. More than my life depended on that moment, and 
you,” — “ lyhat, the lady in the pearl tiara ? : — that is our new ambassadress to the 
court— her father is one of the returned Emigres, who has recovered vast riches, 
buried by a faithful steward beneath the ruins of his cheteau, destroyed during the 
revolution. All his family but himself and his youngest daughter, perished in the flames, 
or beneath the weapons of the Sans Culottes — they escaped miraculously ; of course it 
is quite a romance, and she is beautiful enough to be the heroine of one ; but pray 
compose yourself, you will be the talk of the ball room if you look so savagely excited ; 

I assure you my arresting your steps was purely accidental. How am 1 to arrange 
this contre temps ? — no better way than by introducing you to the fair object of your 
devotion.” “Will you ? can you ? — you are as ever, dear De Lancy, my truest friend.” 
“ Alices then — but remember she is married.” “ Married ?” “ Yes, the bridal 
party have just returned, and this is her first presentation at court after the event ; 
they are yet in the eau sucre of the honey-moon, pray heaven, that your English veni- 
vidi-vinci, change it not into vinegar !” — In a chaos of sensations not to be defined, 
Lionel was during this speech hurried onwards by De Lancy in search of the ambas- 
sadress, but she had suddenly left the palace ; and there was nothing for Deloraine, 
but to hide his chagrin as best he might, and rush away to his own hotel, where his 
excited feelings could have full vent in words. 

“ Found once more, and yet lost for ever ! — Coralie married ! — Married ? — and 
yet how could such beauty fail to win worship, idolatry from all ? — and he might have 
won that fair prize, wooed her in her sorrow and snatched her from toil, and he had 
suffered the cold commonplace conventualities of life to deter 'him from such a glori- 
ous deed, and now, fitting reward, she shone above him, “ like a bright particular 
star,” and it was even forbidden him /to adore !” — Such were a few of his incoherent 
exclamations. The night passed, he knew not how, and in the morning he sought De 
Lancy, to gain from him yet more intelligence ; he had, however, nothing to commu- . 
meat©, but that the beautiful ambassadress had a perfect furore for English society, 
and that he would obtain for him, as early as possible, the entree of her salon. On 
this hope Deloraine lived. 

Already the phantom of restored royalty grew dim and shadowy, rumours were 
abroad ; strangers rapidly quitted Paris, France was again threatened with a new earth- 
quake of political regeneration, and the ambassador and his bride departed suddenly 
on his mission, hurried by the fears of the shaken and distracted cabinet. Eustace De 
Lancy rallied Lionel unmercifully on his Parisiah love-chace, as they drove* up the 
avenue of Earlscourt, to meet a gay party of sportsmen invited by Deloraine, on his 
return to England, to range over his well stocked preserves, trusting that in such com- 
pany, and such excitements he might banish the agonizing memories of the past, and 
so forget the twice found, yet now more than ever lost, mysterious Coralie l— . 

CHAPTER III. 

The White Dove of the Wilderness, and the Golden Snake. 

A new change came over the phantasmagoria of politics. France was in the 
glory of the Consulate, Napoleon directed the destinies of the world-1 Such was his 
ambitious vaunt, but in his secret soul he thought of the white cliffs of Albion, and 
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knew how Tain that boast, while the Lion of the Sea remained invincible ! But long 
ere this, Deloraine, weary, discontented with himself, with the world — a disappointed 
man, had quitted his native land, leaving his estates at nurse for the benefit of bis next 
heir, and sought in the almost primeval wilderness of his newly purchased possessions, 
in the far wilds of America, a fresh excitement of purpose, the restoration of a mind 
clouded by an unextinguishable remorse, and tranquillity for a heart, agitated with au 
unavailing sorrow. Excitement there was in plenty — his estate, an Eldorado on the 
plan of the agent, was a mere wilderness, half swamp, half forest, with a savage tribe 
of Indians not yet expatriated, harrassing his woodsmen, and lumberers with an un- 
subdued ferocity, natural enough to the aboriginals, whose hunting grounds and wigwam 
villages had become the spoil of the White Man, while the Red Children of the Sun 
were driven like hunted deer, from the pleasant places of their fathers ! Revenge, the 
predominant passion of the savage, rendered the remnant of the tribe dangerous 
neighbours, and blood had, ere Lionel's arrival, already darkened the contested 
boundary. This teas a new arena !— compelled by the sheer force of necessity to 
arouse himself, deprived of the luxuries of polished life, dwelling under tents and rude 
log cabins, and harrassed by uncertain foes, Lionel could not have found a more 
salutary stimulus ; health revisited his frame, his love was indeed unextinguishable, but 
its power vras diverted from preying on his life by the force of new duties that every 
day presented themselves. A more concentrated attack of the Indians, happily beaten 
back, though not without bloodshed, urged him to despatch messengers for further armed 
aids, his admiration of nature not carrying him so far, as to yield his own life, and 
that of his dependants, to the children of the forest whatever might be their natural claim ; 
and yet, those majestic warriors, whose symmetry of form might vie with the sculptured 
deities of ancient Rome, why should they be driven forth to perish ? — he would seek some 
other land — abandon the settlement, and leave them to their free forest-life and ancient 
home ! but he found he had other minds to contend with ; his labourersand tenants were 
unwilling to relinguish their half-planted acres, their rising habitations and hopes of future 
prosperity. His visionary theories of liberty and justice, were to them incomprehen- 
sible. “He had bought the land, and why on airth had the Injun dogs a right to 
it ?" — This was their concluding argument, and in spite of all Loraineville progressed 
and flourished into a very respectable settlement. The attacks of the Indians were not 
repeated, and Lionel, armed with his rifle, again wandered on the forest grounds yet 
uncleared, admiring those leafy fastnesses of nature, whose majestic growth seemed 
coeval with time itself. He had strayed there deeply absorbed in the predominant idea 
of his passion, but warned by the gathering shades of evening, he was about collecting 
his game and returning homewards, when the sharp quick report of a rifle rang through 
the forestand Deloraine fell! — When he recovered sensibility, he found himself on a 
mat in an Indian wigwam, a prisoner — his arms bound with cords, and a young Brave 
seated as a guard at the door fliis rifle charged aod his scalping knife in his belt,) as 
grave and immoveable as if chiselled from red marble. This was turning romance 
into a disagreeable reality — his wound had been dressed with some cooling herbs, and 
he felt no pain ; but what was to be the ultimate result of this adventure was not a very 
consoling idea. All the wild horrors of Indian torture rushed at once into his thoughts, 
and he at times threatened or supplicated his guard in order to induce him to release 
his arms from bondage, but the Brave remained stolid and unmoved, and Lionel soon 
wearied of his futile adjurations. It was yet the grey of early morning, and he trusted that 
assistance had already been dispatched from the Settlement. His adherents must have 
been alarmed at his absence, and surely they would attribute it to the true cause, an 
Indian ambush. Bound as he was he could effect nothing, but determined to sell his 
life dearly, should it be attacked. He sank down on the mat, enfeebled by the loss of 
blood, which from his present weakness, he judged must have been considerable, and 
silence rested alike on guard and captive. 

As the morning advanced sounds of raipidly passing footsteps and wild Indian cries 
disturbed this seeming tranquillity. At first Lionel hoped it was the attack of his 
friends, but his guard remained still as immoveable, and the sounds did not indicate a 
skirmish. The cries were now mingled with the rude melody of barbarian music, and 
the door of the hut opening widely admitted a band of Chiefs, grimly adorned with war 
paint, and the scalp locks of the slain. The captive was in spite of his resistance more 
securely bound, and carried forth in silence. He then was too fatally convinced of 
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the cause of the late sounds ; a stake was driven into the ground near the hut, surroun- 
ded by an immense pile of faggots and brushwood, and the whole Tribe were gathered 
around it in a semicircle. Strange and uncouth instrument* of Indian torture were dis- 
played ; the threats, the resistance of Deloraine availed him not, and he was soon 
securely bound to the fearful stake. His asms were then released, and the wild yells 
and wild music rose with a shrill dissonance, drowning the voice of the captive, whose 
last hour was approaching. Deloraine was a brave man, but to perish thus by torture 
in an Indian wilderness, was a thought too agonizing for endurance, and he^writhed 
madly with his bonds. A yell of derision burst from the assembled warriors — the 
music ceased, and a profound silence reigned as an aged Chief advanced with a burning 
torch to fire the pile. At that moment a piercing shriek rang wild and clearly on the 
air, and an Indian Huntress sprang midst the crowd, kneeling before the Chief, so as to 
arrest his steps ; she appeared to supplicate urgently, but the maddened Lionel beard 
not the words ; suddenly she rose, and still grasping the blanket of the Chief, drew a 
dagger ftom her belt appearing to threaten her own life. The aged Chief paused and 
looked upon the crowd, but the unmoved countenances around him and the continual 
silence of the assembly seemed to leave the decision in his hands. During this brief 
pause Deloraine gazed on the being who seemed to plead so earnestly for hifc life. The 
rude garb of the Squaws had on her graceful form a picturesque arrangement that 
seemed to assimilate itself more with the European costume. A jacket of white deer 
skin was bound by a gay scarf of blue and amber to her slender waist, and bright 
coloured feathers, and Wampum embroidery, adorned the short full crimson petticoat. 
The delicate proportions of her exquisite ancle were covered by the Moccasin, whose rich 
and varied hues of dyed quill work, showed that she held an elevated rank. Her hair was 
closely gathered up in a rich knot of plaited braids, gay with azure beads, and a chaplet 
or coronal of short white downy feathers waved above her brow. The pause in her en- 
treaties was but momentary, and with a determined air she again rapidly raised the 
weapon in her grasp. The Chief wrested it from her, and drawing her to his heart, let 
fall the extinguished torch. A cry rose from the assembly, and a hundred arrows were 
levelled at the captive at the stake ; but his attention was ri vetted on the Huntress, for 
as she raised her arm the sunbeams glanced brightly on the golden snake that encircled 
her waist, and it seemed to his excited imagination as if in the new world as well as the 
old, the magic influence of Coralie was to determine his destiny ! There was a sudden 
outcry— a discharge of artillery, and in a moment the circle was broken by a determined 
and well armed band. Lionel’s cords were rapidly cut, and he found himself in the 
midst of friends. The engagement became general, flight and massacre prevailed, and 
few of the last tribe of the Red Hunters of the Prairie survived that hour of vengeance ! — 
Through the tumult Deloraine sought but one object, the Huntress of the Wilder- 
ness. She still knelt on the same spot, but the aged Chief lay bleeding at her feet, and 
she had tom her gay scarf with a vain attempt to bind the wound. As Deloraine ad- 
vanced she looked up, and he again beheld the first love of his youth, the mysterious 
Coralie; 44 Once more, once more” she cried in that thrilling voice of music which had 
so long echoed in his heart, 44 protect and aid the hapless Coralie ! u Ere he could reply 
the aged Chief raised himself, and in a mixed patois of French and Indian languages, 
spoke in a low solemn voice “ Take her” — he said — “oh fair haired son of the West. 
When the Red Children of the Forest sought to regain their lost lands, and carried fire 
and desolation into the dwelling of her Sire, I, the Grey Eagle of my Tribe, saved her as 
she lay at my feet. The Love-bird of my Wigwam had been called to the land of spirits, 
but in the dark eyes of the white dove of the stranger, I again beheld the glance of the 
daughter of my love. Since that hour she has been the light of my heart ! Mourn 
not for me, njy child, I go to the happy hunting grounds ; the Great Spirit calls his 
son” — A convulsion past over his features, and the Grey Eagle of the Prairie was 
no more ! — 

* * * *•* * * 

Two years after this event, a gay party were assembled at Earlscourt, to cele- 
brate the christening of its infant heir, and to Eustace De Lancy, Lionel presented his 
beautiful wife, as the Lady of the Pearl Tiara, the imagined ambassadress at the Court of 
the Tuilleries ! — The mystery that enveloped her early fortunes was easily explained. Co- 
ralie St. Ange was the daughter of a younger son of one of the ancient nobles of France ; 
her mother died and left her in early infancy, and she was scarce emancipated from her 
convent, when the horrors of the Revolution filled Paris with desolation. In the Corn- 
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mencemeut of that fearful outbreak, Monsieur St. Ange and his daughter were fortunate 
enough to escape from the carnage that immolated, as he thought, the rest of their an- 
cient family ; on the free shores of England they landed, with but slender funds, but 
Monsieur St. Ange, und.er another name, sought by his talents in teaching the French 
language, to support* himself and daughter. He had various success, sometimes busily 
employed — sometimes without a hope, till illness arrested his endeavours, and the fair 
Coralie prevailed upon him to allow her to exercise hrr exquisite skill in embroidery, 
which even in her convent was considered matchless. — Alas ! how differently was it 
estimated’ when exerted to support life !«•— 

The crisis of her sorrows was fast approaching, when Lionel first met her, — the 
public papers had acquainted M. St. Ange with the fortunate escape and return of his 
elder brother (the head of tire family) to Paris ; his letter met with a true fraternal 
welcome in Fyance, and was answered by a recall to his native land, and the remittance 
of ample funds. This was at length joyously related to Coralie, from whom he had 
concealed bis application to his brother, lest his raised hopes should be disappointed. 
All this occured with. his regained health ; in the innocence of her heart Coralie con- 
fessed to him her romance, and sought to induce him to consent to an introduction to 
her protector Lionel, but the fears of the father saw but in this stranger, some scheming 
roue, whose well laid plot it was fortunately in his power to destroy ; he, therefore, 
hurried their departure the next morning, and Coralie was borne away without the 
power of acquainting Lionel with the change in her fortunes. By a trusty agent, M. 
St. Ange transmitted to the physician a token of acknowledgement for his benevolence, 
and, received again into the bosom of their family, England and its memories were to 
Coralie an interdicted theme. It was the young Countess Angelique, the fair cousin of 
Coralie, whose bridal presentation at the Tuilleries led to the mistake of De Lancy. The 
ladies were attired alike and the mystification was easy, owing to their ackowledged re- 
semblance, | particularly as De Lancy had but glanced at the retiring figure of Coralie. 
She had not noticed Lionel, as her uncle led her away, and his departure for England 
left their mutual destinies still unknown to each other. The political agitation of 
France again banished Monsieur St Ange, and this time supplied by his brother with 
ample funds, he purchased a Clearing in the Far West, and settled down to enjoy a life 
of tranquillity and plenty ; but the climate agreed not with his delicate and enfeebled 
constitution ; the inroads of the hostile Indians alarmed him, and destroyed his sur- 
viving energies, and Coralie watched by his efirse as the savage warriors fired their 
dwelling, and she was saved from the drifted tomahawk by the Chief in whose wig- 
wam she afterwards dwelt acknowledged by the Tribe as the adored daughter of the 
Grey Eagle. All this was explained to Lionel on their return to Lorainpville from the 
valley of the wilderness. Fearing that any chance should arise to snatch her again 
from his watchiul love, his pleadings were so irresistible, that they were speedily united, 
and ceding the Settlement to the brave leader of the storming party, as the reward of 
his opportune aid, Deloraine and Coralie returned to England, and in their wedded 
happiness at Earlscourt forgot the mysteries and sorrows that attended Three Eras of 
their Life-time ! — 


THE POET. 

AN ODE. • 

BY J. WESTLAND MARSTON. 
(Author of the Patrician ** Daughter, Arc,.) 

Lord of the realms of Mind ! 

Of whom all beauteous things, 

AH founts whence feeling springs, 

All that's bright to outward seeing, 

All that's pure in inward being, 

All the shapes of Love terrestrial, 

. All the love in the celestial, 

Are the vast inheritance ! 
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Glorious being ! Unconfined, 

Living as thou art inclined, 

In 44 calm and high Philosophy 
Or — rapt in Feeling’s trance — 

Thou most august creation 
(Of Uncreated Power!—) 

Whose heart has a vibration 
To. every pulsation 
Of our humanity, 

In its most lowly or exalted hour 
Thou, glorious Instrument ! 

Of Universal strings, 

In which all tones £re blent, 

Whence perfect Music springs ; 

'There is no sound of sighing 
To which thy sympathy is not replying ; 

There is no voice 

Uttered by lips of him who* doth rejoice, 

Whose mirth-inspired, and loudly pealing strain 
Thy chords responding, fail to wake again 1 
Oh ! who can tell 

What visions haunt the spot where thou dost dweh ? 
Like other men, 

When summer’s sunset thro’ thy casement gleams 
Thine eye beholds the beauty radiant then, 

Thy room is gilded by the golden beams ; 

But unlike other men, to thee 
The glorious hour 

Brings something more than outward brilliancy, — 
It brings the spell which wakes the power 
That slumbers in thy breast, * 

That power which doth invest 

The vacant air with life, and form, and grace. 

And makes thy humble home a holy place. 

Yet hast thou hours of woe, 

When the Ideal doth thy call deny, 

When Hope shrinks back within thee, all below 
Wearing a loveless aspect to thine eye ; 

When some dark Tempter is thy pathway haunting, 
Thy wear* Soul with evil questions taunting ; 

** What doth avail,” he cries, 

44 The glorious Spirit 
Which hath elected thee to be his shrine ? 

How valueless the dower thou dost inherit — 

High thoughts and noble feelings ; thou dost pine 
Thou princely Merchant I Thy rich argosies 
Of mental trasures, and affections deep 
Thou dost* ossess alone, Earth is to thee 
A desert Island, where thy wealth is vain, 

And Love and Sympathy, the great subsistence 
Wherewith that Happiness supports existence, 
Thou shalt not even in thy dreams enjoy again : 

Well may’st thou sweep 

The Earth with restless pinions, bird of Heaven ! 
Thy dwelling is too high, 

Thy home too near the sky, 

Too proud, alas ! for sympathy 
The Nature to thee given !” 

No ; no ; it is not so — 

Lift up thine eyes, dejected bard, and see, 
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With sweet compas|ion pitying thy woe. 

The Spirit, Guardian of thy destiny, 

14 And, oh ! my chosen child ! — Why weepest thou ? M 
Saith she in kindly accents, — 44 Follow me — 

Follow me ! — Follow me!" 

And where went the twain ? 

Up the mountains ? — to the sea ? 

O’er the open plain ? 

Follow we ! Follow we, 

Their travel and its end to see. 

Lo ! through the green field strays 
A little peasant child. 

On whose bear head the sunbeam’s rays 
Alight, though warm yet mild, 

How glad he feels, he knows not why 
Oft-times he bounds, and oft would fly 
Because there is a sympathy 
Alive within his breast 

With ail the beauty he doth see 
At Nature’s hour of rest : — 

“ Poet !” the Spirit cried, 

*' Whence hath this child his gladness ?” 

And though the Poet nought replied, 

His heart had lost much sadness. 

It is mid-day, and Summer time, 

The air is mild and warm the clime, 

Yet in a spacious square 
A fire is fiercely blazing, 

And dense dark clouds are gather’d there 
In awful silence gazing ; 

For, circled by the red flame, stands 
A brother man, and yet his hands 
Are raised in prayer, and in his mien 
A calm tranquillity is seen, 

He triumphs o’er the element, 

And in his time of need is sent 
An antidote, a strength, a power 
Which makes his last his happiest hour ; 

44 Poet," the Spirit cried, 

“ Whence so great Peace had he ?” 

M W T hence I have mine,” the Bard replied, 

“ From Truth and Purity.” 

It was a dark and loathsome cell 
In which the miser chose to dwell ; 

No glorious Morn, no balmy Eve, 

Could tempt his steps that cell to leave. 

There sat he, day by day, 

Amid his useless store. 

A living death, Life in his class 
A form so torpid wore, 

Cruel was he, and merciless, 

In all her varied forms, — Distress 
With him had vainly pleaded 
All the mute eloquence of tears, — 

All shapes that supplication bears 
Had sued, but ne'er succeeded ; 

But see ! who comes ! Unmeet a place 
For thee fair child of Youth and Grace ! 
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Yet, when she came, doll vacancy* 

Was banished from the Miser’s eye, 

His brow relax’d, his thin lips mutter’d 
Blessings sincere, though faintly utter’d. J 

44 Poet behold !” the Spirit cried ; the Poet look’d and smil’d, 
His smile was radiant, for he felt the Miser lov’d his child. 

In a lone room 

There sat a queenly lady, passing fair, 

Most beautiful was she, and yet the bloom 
Of stainless Innocence was wanting there ! 

Oh God 1 That in the chronicle of shame 
Should be recorded such a Being’s name ! 

For she was sent by thee, 

Unto a holy ministry, 

To be a Priestess at the shrine 
Of feelings ever glorious and divine ! 

Unto what perishable God hath she 
Thus madly given 

The Faith, the Love, the Worship due to Heaven ? 

Crown her with a tiara of fallen stars, 

An emblem meet to designate 

The Nature which forgot its high Estate, 

And, though Immortal, wedded Infamy ! 

Oh W Yet Reproach forbear — 

Observe her now 

Before her there is spread a faded scroll, 

Which she would read, but that the tear 

Obscures her vision, — why then doth it flow > 

Those faded letters were her own handwriting. 

The thoughts they imag’d her own heart’s inditing, 

And what of this ? Search out the date, ’twill show 
The scroll was written ten long years ago, — 

And in that date there is a spell, 

. By which the Spirit of the Past • 

Can bring back scenes she lov’d,— how well ! 

And towards which now her eyes oft cast 
A glance of longing, all around her rise 
Old trees, old haunts, old faces, lost too long. 

And o’er the earth are spread the mellow’d skies, 

She had so loved to commune with when young, 

And then the great Antithesis of Life 
Before her passes with reproachful brow, 

The early Innocence, the after-strife, 

The unpolluted Then, the sullied Now, 

Until the tears in quick succession flow, 

And Purity returns, at once, her cause and cure of woe ! 

44 Poet,” — the Spirit cried, 44 hast thou the moral understood ? 
That in all Natures doth abide the sacred Germ of Good !” 

Yes, — he can comprehend 
The lesson kindly taught. 

And from his Angel — Friend, 

Angelic light hath caught ; 

He sees that Truth and Love, 

Beauty and Purity 
Dwell not alone above, 

But in Humanity, 

And that abiding here 
Tho’ varied names they bear, 
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In one may all included be 
Their common title — Poetry ; 

The Poetry which ever dwells 
In Nature’s Temple^nd her cells, 

In every form up ho® her reign, 

And not the meanest doth disdain ! 
In some her Presence much reveal’d, 
In others clouded or conceal’d, 

Yet there the same in all, is she, 

The Universal Poetry ! 

Bard ! though thy home be high, 

Thy dwelling near the sky, • 

Thy glorious Art from Heav’n, 
Yet can all Life unto thy Love reply, 
“ Oh — not too proud for sympathy 
The Nature to thee giv’p !” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, AND THE LIBERTY OF THE PllESS. 

BY GEORGE CANDELET. 

•• The whips and scorns o*th time— 

* The oppressor’s wrong, the pround man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The iifeolence. of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes/* 

* * • Hamlet. 

It is* a matter of most cheering prospect, that there are at this period, signs of an 
approaching revolution , a more important one, by its higher principlf and its expansive 
impulse towards a wide and remote beneficence, than the ordinary events of that name. 
What have generally been the matter and circumstance of revolutions ? The last decid- 
ing blow in a deadly competition of equally selfish parties, actions, and reactions ; of 
ambition, and revenge ? The fiat of a conqueror ; a burst of blind fury, prematurely 
sweeping ayay an old catalogue of things, but overwhelming too all attempts to substitute 
a better institution ; plots, massacres, battles, dethronements, restorations, all actuated 
by a fermentation of the basest elements of humanity. How little of the sublime of 
moral agency has there been, with one or two exceptions in these mighty commotions ; 
how little wisdom or virtue, or reference to national interests ; how little nobleness, or 
even distinctness of purpose, or consolidated advantage of success 1 But here is, as we 
trust, the approach of a revolution with different phenomena, characterised with a mighty 
acceleration to the progress of civilixatioi^and nationality. It displays tfie nature of its 
principles and its ambition in a conviction far more serious and extensive than heretofore, 

Of the necessity of education Jbr the mastet. It is to a want of a broad and extensive 
system of national education that may be attributed many evils which so heavily afflict 
and distract society. Deeply impressed with its vast utility to mankind, and its com- 
petency to regenerate the national character, we learn with pleasure the intention of the* 
present government to amend the present system of national education. Probably • 
before the appearance of the next number of this Magazine the ministry will have develo- 
ped their plan. We trust it will be such as will meet the approbatiqn of all parties, 
all sects, and all persuasions. We trust its leading feature will be the mental and moral 
amelioration of the people, — that it will come forth entirely free and winnowed from sec- 
tarianism. For ourselves we are entirelyopposed to party legislation. We flatter ourselves 
with the giant strides of an approaching period when the revenues of the British 
Government will not be lavishly applied to Universities for the education of a few, but 
to common schools. We trust the forthcoming “measure” will be considered without 
reference to the “men;” that it will pass through the ordeal of public opinion upon its 
own nperits. 

Vol. 9— No. 4— JU 
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It is a matter deeply to be regretted that there is a vast diversity of opinion upon 
this great question; but it is still further a matter of deeper lamentation that a conces- 
sion of the rights of the people is urged in precedence of this question. Say political 
econimists — let the people be put in posses^ of an equality of^ privileges in the state. 
Let all invidious distinctions which are artifidB, arhitary , and not inevitable, be abolished, 
together with all laws injuriously affecting their well-being. Give them thus a sense of 
being something in the social order, a direct palpable interest in the honour and pros- 
perity of the community. There will then be a dignified sense of independence ; the 
generous, liberalising, qpnobiing sentiments of freedom; the self-respect and eonscious- 
iesponsibility of men in the fqtl exercise of their right! ; the manly disdain of what i s 
base, the* innate perception of what Is worthy and honorable, developing itself spontane- 
ously. All this, say they, will conduce to their education, and consequently their moral 
alleviation. 

To say nothing of the vain fancies of the virtues ready to disclose themselves in a 
corrupt mass under the auspices of improved political institutions, it is unfortunate for 
any such speculation that what it insists on as the primary panacea.cannot as yet, but 
very imperfectly, be had. The privileged have an aversion to concede to the request of 
the excluded, and the aversion is not without its rationality. We are not anfongst those 
who believe in the aggregate competency of the masses. We claim precedence for the 
progressive “ perfection of our species/’ and hold it to be the only sure guarantee for a 
discreet, prudent, and wise exercise, of those privileges. Only let the utmost that is 
possible be done to train the people, from the early years to a sound use of their reaeon 
under a discipline for imparting a valuable portion of knowledge and assiduously inculcatihg 
the principles of social duty; and then something mpy be said to good purpose to their 
understanding and conscience while they are maintaining the competition of claims. 
They will then be able to see put in a fair balance nlany things which headlopg 
ignorance would have taken, all one way. They would* be capable of appreciating 
many explanations, alleged causes of delay, statements of difficulty between opposing 
reasons; it would be an inducement to their making tf real exertion of their understand- 
ing that they thus found themselves so formally put upon their own responsibility for 
its exercise, that they were summoned to a rational discussion instead of being Addressed 
in a style of inflammatory rhetoric. The strife of interests would thus be carried on 
with less fiercenesb and malice on the part of the people. The ground itself of con- 
tention — the substance of the matter in contest would be gradualy diminished, by the 
concessions of the higher^classes to the claims of the lower. 

A people advanced to such a state would make their moral power felt in a thousand 
ways. This general augmentation of sense and right principle would send forth against 
all arrangements and inveterate or 'more modern usages, of the nature of invidious 
exclusion, arbitrary repression, and the debasement of great public interests into a 
detestable private traffic, an energy, which could no more be resisted than the power of 
the sun when he advances in the spring to annihilate the relics' and vestiges of the 
winter. This infinite and irresistible influence would modify the institutions*, of the 
national community to a state better adapted to secure all the popular rights. It 
would convey * the genuine collective opinion to bear directly on the transaction of 
national concerns. That opinion would be & unequivocally manifested as to leave qo 
pretence for a doubtful interpretation of its signs, and with such authority as to pre- 
clude any question whether to set it at defiance. Let the people be intellectually 
prepared, ere they can receive the permanent and lasting benefits they hope to derive 
from a concession of privileges. 

A period of upwards of twenty years has now rolled by since a plan of national 
education was brought forward by Mr. (now Lord) Brougham. The announcement of 
the scheme in and out of the British Senate, was hailed by every lover of his specie* 
as a “ means to An end,” — with hope and delight by those who had 4b long deplored 
the mental depravity of the lower class. But when developed, its administrative orga- 
nization was characterized by a total absence of liberal comprehension — restricted and 
accommodated to the prejudices and demands' of one part of the community. A 
general protest was entered against it, and it speedily fell to the ground amidst the 
regret of the earnest friends of popular reformation, that a design of so much original 
promise should come to nothing. All legislative attention to the subject went into 
abeyance,' and to hat remained with a triflin% exception, through an epoch in which 
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it would have influenced far more than a million (in England alone), of children, who were 
at that time within that stage of life upon which a good scheme would have acted, and 
would now no doubt in tlm days of maturity, have been beneficially manifesting itself. 
Think of the difference of their state as it is, and what it might have been, if there had at 
that time existed patriotism, liberality, and moral principle enough to enact and carry 
into effect a comprehensive measure. The longer the neglect the greater, the pressure 
with which the subject returns upon us. It forces itself upon us with a demand 
as peremptory as ever was the necessity of an embankment against the peril of *an 
inundation. 

Hitherto the question of amending the present pitiable national educ«tion has 
been deemed by some to be impracticable. Alas for human nature ! Well might the 
poet Bums exclaim that 44 mans’ inhumanity to man, makes countless thousands 
mourn and does the case at last come to this, that from one cause and another, — 
from the arrogance of the high and untowardness of the low, the obstinacy of prejudice, 
and the rashness of innovation, the dissentions among friends, of a beneficent design, 
and the discountenance of those who are no better than enemies to a mighty state, 
proclaiming, boasting itself to be triumphantly possessed of every other kind of power, 
k absolutely cannot execute a scheme for rescuing its inhabitants from being what a 
learned writer on this subject has declared 4 ‘ the worst educated nation in Europe.” 
Then let it submit with all its pride and grandeur to stand in ridicule and be a derisive 
proverb on the face of the earth. * 

We cannot leave this question and turn to one which is most intimately connected 
with the foregoing, and perhaps, of equal importance, Without holding forth a probability 
©f future recurrence ; we mean the importance of the nnintenupted mission of the press. 
Perhaps there is much truth in the language of a contemporary author who declares 
44 the press ought to be as free and unrestricted as the air we breath — if we have it not 
we die;” 

It has evey been with us a maxim, to whidh we have frequently adverted with some 
degree of fondness, that the construction of a government is more or less imperfect in pro- . 
portion as the masses are moreor less enlightened. This principle has certainly not engaged 
extensive attention, but it is clearly proved— every page in ancient and modern history is 
a demonstration from -the present state of all the governments in' the world, that 
despotism and an enlightened population are irreconcilable contradictions. Tyranny 
can wave its banners of injustice no where except amid the gloomy torpor of ignorance, 
and for this reason, tyrants have always been avowed enemies to progress, particularly 
to the dissemination of knowledge. Perfection in governments, however, is a chimera 
the boundary of our wishes must be the least possible degree of imperfection. If the 
maxim we have giveu between civilization and a perfect government admit of any 
exception, it is that governments have sometimes approached nearer to perfection than 
could have been expected from the degree. in which the population was enlightened, 
but an enlightened population united to an arbitrary government is a political 
impossibility^ 

The law of libels , as it affects the* liberty of the Press. As we propose to 
devote the remainder of this article to a consideration of this interesting subject, we 
shall attempt to define the mission or liberty of the Press, which, seems equally to 
ascertain its extent, and to fix its limits. It appears to be the right of canvassing the 
actions of all public men — and of scrutinizing the tendency of all public measures upon 
the basis of truth. The feeliugs <Jf individuals are sacred, and let the laws employ all their 
vigour to preserve their sanctity, but if* public men are what they would wish to be 
thought, viz. men of public virtue, they will invite a discussion of their conduct, that 
the general knowledge of their talents and their integrity may overwhelm them with the 
blessings of their grateful and approving country. - 

Opinion with reference to mens’ characters §nd public conduct, ^Jiould be ns Un- 
restrained as that which regards points of speculative philosophy. If a man utter that 
which injures another, he must utter that which is false, or, merely speak, that which 
originates with the party he injures. * If falsehood, let him be punished ; if trtitfi. 
surely every man ought to bear the effects of his own actions. We regard it as a moral 
axiom, that if a man injure us by merely stating what we have done, we deserve to be 
injured. It is a libel on truth, to say that truth is a libel. Morality would be served 
by every man being allowed to publish his opinions of the conduct of any other man, 
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if every untrue statement were made a libel, and the greater the falsehood the greater 
the libel. There are, undoubtedly, individuals who 44 do good by stealth, and blush to 
find it fame”— but even such would not bring an action against those who emblazon 
their virtuous deeds, if .they came under the observation bf the Argus eyed Pres*. 
Neither praise nor flattery will ever be the subject of an action at law. No, it is the 
perpetrator of crimes, the dirty and mean peculator, the mercenary and grovelling 
over-reacher*in business, that seeks shelter under the proscription of opinion. Ought 
sueh to be screened— ought opinion to be stifled, that the merfe silent finger of scorn 
should be pointed at them ? No, they should be visited with universal execration. 
It must be injurious te morality either legally or conventionally, to check the expression 
of dpinion. The best way to prevent crime would be to put a trumpet, to every mouth 
with leave to proclaim it whenever or wherever, it was found. Crime, meanness, and 
all that is injurious shrink from exposure. * A sanction to expose them, is a fiat to 
destroy them. Decency is but a deference paid to opinion— who would then renounce 
this* valuable auxiliary to the. cause of virtue ? While the air we breathe is allowed to 
circulate freely, it is salubrious; confine it, and it becomes unwholesome. The same 
may be predicated of an unrestricted press. 

If, however, men shrink from investigation, and attempt to establish their ability 
and their innocence by a prosecution for libel, it can neither be unjust nor uncandid to 
conclude, that their patriotism is completely absorbed in selfishness. The principle 
laid down by a celebrated divine of the fltat age, as a maxim of theology, that, 41 where 
mystery begins religion ends,” hai been applied with peculiar force by the highest legal 
authorities, respecting the present vague indefinite and evasive 41 law of libel.”— 
Clearness of definition, accuracy in application, and inflexible integrity combined with 
a mild dignity in execution, are essential qualities in the laws of a free people. Ex- 
perience, indeed, has determined that no political writer, whatever be his talents or hie 
integrity, has any foundation to hope for exemption from the evils of litigation ; at 
least, except he uniformly panegyrize ministers, and devote his powers to the compo- 
sition of eulogiums on the measures of every administration, however characterized by 
profusion or inefficiency. The mystery of the u law of libel,” is not confined to what 
constitutes a libel ; it exerts a still more pernicious influence over the government which 
takes cognizance of the offence. In perfect unison with this practice, the administration 
employs its power in suspending over the head of an editor of a public print all the 
terrors of an information ex officio, which brings with it the appearance of a heavy 
fine and imprisonment, as the consequences of a heavy trial. If it be considered un- 
necessary to bring the information to a trial it will most certainly inflict all the mental 
horrors of suspense, and will assuredly entail upon the sufferer serious expenses of 
litigation. This is an extent of power which good men would diffidently poAess,- and 
which bad men will not fifil to abuse. The possibility of an abuse of power is we trust 
a sufficient reason why a period should be . put to its existence. It will scarcely be 
contended that this extent of powfer, which may frequently be lodged in the hands of an 
individual fs compatible with the principles of the British constitution. In vain then 
did it so equalize the powerq of the state, that the limits of the legislative executive 
and judicial authorities are traced with the minutest accuracy of discrimination. 
Repugnant to the spirit of the constitution, the probability is that this is an evil, which 
has been tolerated rather than a vested authority. We indulge ourselves with the 
flattering expectation that a period is fast approaching when a general cooviction of 
its injustice will erase it from the statute book of this^country — will sweep it like sleet 
before a winter’s breeze— will banish it from Britain to the regions of despotism. 
We htil with glad tidings the approach of an epoch when we shall know nothing, of 
sycophancy and such pernicious evils attendant on a restricted press, foiflwe shall then 
be living in the enjoyment of genuine literatare, flowing from a press free and 
independent. 

To establish the true freedom of *the press, the opposite extreme of licentiousness 
must be guarded by impassable barriers. It will, be thus guarded, if its liberty he 
made to consist in the right of discussing the conduct of public men, and exposing 
the tendency of public measures on the basis of truth. 44 Stubborn facts” must be 
assumed as the foundation of political reasoning, and if any be assumed upon 
insufficient testimony, or be stated wjth inaccuracy, the freedom of the press, will not 
only secure their reputation and stem their progress, but will hold their authors up to 
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public infamy, derision, and execration. Probably it will, in connection with an 
efficient 44 National Education,” have a tendency to cause every child *to be well 
bora-well nursed— well instructed in the business of life— so as to make the b/st of 
"sons, the best of fathers, and the best of citizens. There would be none of those pes- 
tiferous abuses enumerated by Hamlet at the head of this article. mission is 
to purge. 

“ Of all the ills that men or states endure.'* 

It is the power for which Burns so desirously pung — 

• *• Oh, wad some power the giftie gte 9s. 

To see oursels as others see us, 

It wad fine roooy a blander free us. 

And foolish notion.'* 

Is not this then a 44 consummation devoutly to be wished.” It is in its power 
what that rich, penetrative, and patriotic mind with which Douglas Jerrold is pos- 
sessed, hath proclaimed it to be, in a recent article from his talented pen. 44 The 
power of the press is as boundless as that of society. It teaches the throne— it is 
welcomed in the cottage. It can poll down injustice however lofty, and raise up low- 
liness however deep. It castigates crimes which the law cannot reach, and prevents 
those which the law can only punish, without repressing them. Wherever an eye can 
see, and a hand can write, there is the press. Persons in tribulation rely on it for • 
redress, and they feel sure that wrong will not go unpunished if it be known to the 
journals. Like light, it penetrates into every nook and cranny of society, and carries 
help and healing on its beams. It nips rising abuses in the bud. It stops the tide of 
tyranny when setting in fall flood. It derives its vast power from the principle of its 
being. * Seeking out truth and representing reason, it concentrates the whole moral 
power of society, and persuades and governs without violence, by the mere knowledge 
that the physical power of society, is always ready to vindicate the right. As it comes 
into full operation, the course of society becomes uniform and equal, and its ends are 
obtained without those convulsions and rebellions, by which a , rude and unlettered 
people make their will known.” 

We cannot conclude this article without recording our sympathy with Mr. Mial, 
the unflinching and zealous advocate of 44 civil and religious liberty,” who has recently 
been entrammelled in the 44 meshes of the law,” for some strictures the Non- 
conformist Newspaper, ot which he is the conductor,) on the conduct of a Rev. Mr. 
Gathercole, a Church of England Clergyman, in the management of a Public Chari - 
table Fund, — nor without noticing the worthiness of a tection ot the British people — 
who were moved by a sense of duty and obligation, to come to bis rescue and testify 
their worthiness of the 44 liberty of the press,” with a present of the expenses of the 
suit, and added to which was a present of some two or three hundred pounds for 
himself, amounting in the whole to upwards of eight hundred pounds . That 44 union is 
strength,” is no longer to be doubted — since it is now become a maxim of undeniable 
practical illustration in the vast united bodies existing in this country. We have 
Associations to protect every species of Interests — Railway Interests, Commercial 
Interests, Shipping Interests, and we have practically exemplified the benefits to . be 
derived from the co-operation amongst Odd- Fellows, and others of the operative 
classes. Co-operation seems to he the order of the day. Since then we derive immense 
advantages from an unrestricted press; since its existence depends, nay, draws its 
very life from an impartial expose and commentary upon all that comes under its 
gaze, and that affects national interest, it is a matter deeply to be regretted, that no 
association as yet exists in this country, amongst Editors of Public Prints, no funds for 
the defence of the 44 Liberty of the Press”— that no means are provided to rescue 
honest advocates of truth, sentinels of the freedom of the subject, from being pounced 
upon by the fangs of what* is* termed law ; perhaps, from a heavy fine, protracted 
imprisonment, or banishment. 

Mechanics * Lodge , Hyde District . 
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Iif agination. — We ask, what are the very highest minds, by universal admission,* 
whiph have^ret appeared among men ? Are they not those of Homer, Plato, Dante, 
Shakspere,TMilton, Spenser ; perhaps we should add, Sir Walter Scott, Goethe, 
Newton, and Lord Bacon ? Now, with the exception of the two last mentioned, can 
any one doubt that imagination, though far from being the sole,*was the presiding 
power, in all those majestic minds. Was it not this faculty which animated that old 
bard Who, on the. Chian strand — * 

• 

“ BeHfeld the Iliad and Odyssee, 

Rise to the swelling* of the voicefnl sea ?»* 

Was it not imagination which prompted the golden fantasies and eloquence of Plato ? 

Was it not the same power, in a darker and more demoniac shape, which took down the 
mighty Florentine through the descending circles of damnation, and up the bright 
steps of celestial blessedness ? Did not imagination bind in, like a glorious girdle, all 
the varied and numberless faculties of Shakspere, the myriad minded ? Did it not 
show to Milton's inward eye, the secrets of eternity? Did it not pour all the 
** Arabian Heaven," upon the nights and days of Spenser, whose pen was a limb of 
the Rainbow ? Did it not people the blank of the past with crowding forms and 
• faces, to the exhaustless mind, and on the many colqpred page of Scott ? Did not its 
magic robe bear Goethe harmless, as he entered with Faust and Mephistopheles, amid 
the hurry and horror of the Walpnrgis night ? Nay, even in reference to Newton and 
Bacon, we can hardly persuade ourselves that, in both their minds, it was not the 
ruling, as we know in the latter, it was- a principal faculty ; that it did not attend the 
one in the great leaps of his geometry, as well as assist the other in making but his 
map of all the provinces of science, and of all the capabilities of mind. In somewhat 
lower, but still lofty regions, we find the same faculty presiding over the rest : — as in 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelly, Byron, and Burke. In those writers who had the t 
benefit of inspiration, it is the same. Think of Isaiah, with his glowing eloquence ; ' 
Ezekiel, with his stupendous visions, tinged by the “ terrible crystal the author of 
Job, with his gorgeous imagery ; Daniel with his awful allegory — David, with his gusts 
of lyric enthusiasm, dying away into ths low wailings of penitential sorrow ; and him 
of the Apocalypse, where the events of time, and the cycles of eternity, are blended 
into one tremendous tragedy, and enacted on one obscure and visionary stage.— 
Gilfillan's Literary Portraits. 

Commercial Value of Insects, — The importance of insects, commercially ' 
speaking, is scarcely ever thought of. Great Britain does not pay less than a million 
of dollars annually for the dried carcases of the tiny insect, the cochineal ; and 
another Indian insect, gum shellac, is scarcely less valuable. More than a million 
aud-a-half of human beings, derive their whole support from the culture and manufac- 
ture of silk ; and the silk-worm alone creates an annual circulating medium of nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars. Half-a-million of dollars is annually spent in 
England alone for foreign honey ; at least 10,000 cwt. of wax is imported into that 
country evfery year. Then there are the gall nuts of commerce, used for dyeing and 
making ink, &c. ; while the cantharides, or Spanish fly, is an absolute indispensable 
in materia medica. — Boston Transcript. 

Hints to Bathers. — The following hints are worthy of attention : — any human 
being who will have presence of mind to clasp his hands behind his back, and turn his 
face towards the zenith, may float at ease and in perfect safety, in tolerably still water 
— aye, and sleep there, no matter hove long. If, not knowing how to swim, you 
would escape drowning, when you find yourself in deep water, you have only to con- 
sider yourself an empty pitcher ; let your mouth and nose — not the top of your heavy 
head — be the highest part, and you are safe { but thrust up your long hands and down 
you go— turning up the handle tips over the pitcher. As cramp and other illness may 
and does attack parties bathing, to obviate, in a measure, the consequent danger, it is 
suggested to adopt the following cheap and simple plan As an indicator, fasten a 
bung two or three inches in diameter, to a piece of whipcord fifteen or twenty feet in 
length, according to the depth of the stream, having at the other end a slip knot, to be 
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attached to the arm. This will be no impediment to swimming ; and in the event of 
sinking from cramp, &c. y the floating bung will at once point out the situation of the 
body. The body- may be speedily brought ashore by the cord alone, and the chances 
of resuscitation be increased by the. early application of means. 

Pearls. — Pearls are found in different kinds* of shell fish; they are sometimes 
round or oval, and sometimes of an irregular figure, not coming under either denomi- 
nation ; and for this reason these last are called rough pearls. As there is so close a 
resemblance between the colour of the pearl and that of the shell, many persons have 
been induced to believe that pearls receive all their consistency from the glutinous 
matter employed by the oyster, and other testaceous fish, to form their covering — but 
if this were the case, pearls would be found as closely cemented to the mother-of-pearl 
as if they were so many warts. There are pearl fisheries in the Indian seas, in those 
of America, and also in many parts of Europe. The eastern pearls, particularly those 
found in the Gulph of Persia and on the coasts of Arabia, are. esteemed the most 
valuable. They are transparently clear, bearing a high polish, and their whiteness 
approaches the colour and brilliancy of silver. Those of our own continent are generally 
of a much less brilliant white ; besides which they soon become yellow and then black. 
However, Bohemia, and one or two of the northern countries, sometimes furnish 
pearls as much valued as those of the east.; but this is rare, and they are usually 
small. These pearls are of a bluish cast ; those of India incline to crimson ; and the 
pearls of America are of a greenish hue. At Panama, there are also pearl fisheries, 
and many of the richest merchants of that place employ negroes in diving for the 
pearl oysters. 

The greater part of the pearls taken on the South American coast are sent to 
Lima, and other towns of Peru. The European i>earls are sold by the carat : there is 
a tariff for pearls as well as gems generally. The very small pearls, called seed pearls, 
are sold by the ounce. The Chinese have a curious method of preparing large-sized 
pearls ; they cut a piece of shell into the shape of a pearl, and when the oysters are 
lying open in the shallows the factitious pearl is dropped in, and there suffered to 
remain for a year, when on being taken up, it is found covered with a fine enamel, and 
equal in appearance to those of the finest quality. 

The Upright Man of Business. — There is no being in the world, for whom 
I feel a higher moral respect and admiration, than for the upright man of business. — 
No, not for the philanthropist, the missionary, or the martyr. I feel that I could 
more easily be a martyr, than a man of that lofty moral uprightness. And let* me 
say, yet more distinctly, that it is not for the generous man I feel this kind of respect. 
Generosity seems to me k lower quality, a mere impulse compared with the lofty 
virtue I 'speak of. It is not- for the man who distributes extensive charities, who 
bestows magnificent donations : that may be all very well ; I sqeak not to disparage it, 

I wish there were more of it, and yet it may all consist with a want oT that true 
lofty unbending uprightness This is not the man, then, of whom I speak ; but it is 
he who stands amidst all the swaying interests, and perilous exigencies of trade, calm, 
firm, disinterested, and upright. It is the man who can see another man’s distress 
as well as his own. It is the man, whose mind his own advantage does not blind or 
cloud for an instant, — who could sit a judge upon a question between himself and his 
neighbour, just as safely as the purest magistrate upon the bench of justice ! Ah 1 
how much richer than ermine — how far nobler than the train of magisterial authority 
— how more awful than the guarded bench of majesty, is that simple, magnanimous, 
and majestic truth ! Yes, it is the man who is true — true to himself, hi£ neighbour, 
and his God ; true to his right, true to his conscience — and who feels the slightest 
suggestion of that conscience is more to him, than the chance of acquiring a hundred 
estates. — Dr. Dewey. 

Costumes in the Times of the Plantagenets. — In the reign of Henry II., 
court manteaiuc , and jagged :*rments, appear to have been introduced, and the ab- 
surdities and extravagances of dress became every day greater. One fashion succeeded 
another in rapid succession, and the inventive genius of man and woman seemed exerted 
only to discover new methods of adorning the human frame. State garments, in this 
reign, were profusely ornamented ; and gloves were worn by the men, some of 
them embroidered, and with jewelled backs ; and even in the sacerdotal habits, 
splendour was carried to such an extent, that Lord Lyttleton declares the accounts • 
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of the magnificence* of Becket to be “ incredible .* 1 Alarmed at the extent to whicb 
pomp and luxury of attire were brought, the legislature interfered, and framed several 
severe laws and edicts on this momentous subject. It would afford* no litfle amuse- 
ment, at the present day, to listen to deep debates on the width of a tunic, the point 
of a shoe, or the length of a beard ; to see the learning and rank of the country, con- 
sulting gravely together about wigs and peaked boots, and solemn divines launching 
anathemas from the pulpit against absurdities in costume. Matthew Paris says, that 
King Henry when interred at Fontevraud, “ was arrayed in the royal vestments, 
having a golden crown on the head, Snd gloves on the hands ; boots, wrought with 
gold, on the feet, and spurs.** In an inventory of the dress of King John, hose are 
mentioned,' and sandals of purple cloth, fretted with gold, the pantaloons or chausses , 
were worn ; also a pointed cap, or capuchon. In the same reign the petit -maitres are 
accused of curling their hair with irons, and binding it up with ribands. The 
Normans, some writers affirm, were remarkable for choosing the gaudiest colours for 
their garments, yellow alone excepted, which was ordered to be worn by the Jews as a 
mark of infamy. * There shirts are represented, as having been made of fine linen ; 
their doublet fitted tight to their bodies, and the nobles wore them reaching to the 
ankles : frequently, too, an embroidered girdle, adorned with jewels, encircled the 
waist. Bqt, it was upon the court manteaux , that the greatest magnificence was 
displayed. One that belonged to Richard the First is described as having been 
** nearly covered with half moons and shining orbs of solid silver, to imitate the 
heavenly bodies.” — The Book qf Costume , by a Lady qf Rank. 


presentations. 

« On July Snd, 1840, a handsome Sliver Snuff Box, was presented to P. G., John lloriey, by 
the Loyal Waveney Lodge, Hoxne, Bury St. Edmonds District. And on the same day, Lieutenant 
General Sir Kdward Kerrison, Bart., M. P., of Oakly Park, made a donation of jCIO to the Funds 
of the same Lodge, being the third donatlbn of the like amount, since the opening of the Lodge, 
little more than two yean. 

Carriages.' 

Married June 0th, 1846, P. G , Ralph Wood, of the Earl de Grey Lodge, Ripon District, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Winn, Dishforth.— June 29th, 1846, Rev. D. G. M., William 
Hogg, of the Caledonian Lodge, Bolton District, to Miss Elizabeth Marsden, of Sharpies, near 
Bolton.— May 24th. P. G„ Cornelius Meadley, Printer, of Peaceful Retreat Lodge; Scarborough, 
to Miss Maria Beale Marlor, only daughter of the late Samuel Marlor, hatter of London.— Married 

, at Thanigton Church Canterbury, by the Rev. Mr. Darling, Oliver Gould, P. G. M., of the 

Canterbury District, to Sarah eldest daughter of Mr. Davis, qf Bridge, near Canterbury.— June 
28th, Host Robert Hutley, of the New Prosperity Lodge, of toe Shipley District, to Bliss Sarah 
Pitts, of the same place.— February 26th, 1846, Brother Samuel Cheethams, of the Loyal Pilgrims 
Rest Lodge, to Caroline the daughter of P. V. G. Gibbon of the same Lodge.— July 80th f 1846, 
at the Saint Silas Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. J. Cardecine, Mr. Christopher Thornton, N. G., 
of the St. George Lodge, Eccleshill, Idle District, to Miss Sarah Wignall, second daughter of the 
late Blr. Samuel Wignall, butter factor, Keighley. 

©eatijs. 

February 1st, 1846, Harriet, the Wife of Brother Charles Hatter, of the Earl Grey Lodge, aged 
82 years.— April 10th, 1846, Brother William Kevry. of the Loyal Ritwell Lodge, Smalley, aged 
44 years.— June 24th, P. G. William Millington, of the Duke of Rutland Lodge, aged S3 years.— 
June 27th, 1846, Mary the wife of Brother Joseph Pass, of the same Lodge, aged 29 years, in Die 
llkiston District.— Died March 24th, Brother William Waite, Earl of Ripon Lodge.— Brother 
James Barker; Duke of Cleveland Lodge.— April 27th, the wife of Brother James Sturdy, Earl of 
Ripon Lodge.— May 25th, Brother William Bannister, St. Peter Lodge.— June 18th, Brother 
James Wilson Myers, Respleth Glory Lodge.— July 16th, the wife of Brother Robert Whitehead, 
St. Peter Lodge.— July 30th, Brother John Matson, Benevolent Lodge. — August 6th, P. G. 
Charles Gill, St. Laurence Lodge, all In the Ripon District.— July 3rd, at Shipley, the wife of E. S. 
Joseph Horn, of the Shipley District, aged 35 years, leaving one child.— June 15th. Mary Matklla 
the wife of P. G. William Bates, of the pleasant Retreat Lodge, Hull.— February 97th, 1846, Ann 
the Wife of P. P. G. M , Joseph Rushton, of tne Earl of Bradford Lodge.— August let, 1846, P. G., 
Jonathan Thornley, Free Tradesman Lodge, Bolton District. 

[Presentations, fyc., too late for this Number , will be inserted in the next.] 


MARK WARDLS and SON, Printers, 17, Fennel Street, Manchester. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, P. G. 


John Bolton Rooerson was born in Manchester, on the 20th of January, 1809. 
His father was also a native of Manchester, and had been, from his early years, engaged 
in the manufacturing business. The subject of our notice was sent to school in the 
town when very young, and received an ordinary English education. In one of his 
reminiscences he tfyus speaks of the youthful portion of his existence : — 

14 A love of nature was early implanted in my mind from having passed some of 
the happiest intervals of my youthful drf^s at the country residence of a relative. In 
the recesses of green bowers, or seated amid the branches of leafy trees, hours were 
•pent in reading wild and wondrous legends, and revelling in a dreamy future. The 
** Arabian Nights 9 * was almost the first work which fixed my attention, and it was 
Ivell calculated for engendering a train of visionary wishes and strange yearnings, which 
could not possibly end in reality. Before I was twelve years of age, I had read with 
delight the 14 Spectator,” “ Tatler,” “ Rambler,” and the whole series of the British 
Essayists. I had also read the works of Pope, Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Young, Thomson, and the majority of the standard poets of the preceding century. 
Thomson was a great favourite of mine, and I commenced, in my thirteenth year, a 
poem on*the seasons, in four books, and made considerable progress in the work. I 
had sufficient discretion, however, a few years afterwards, to commit this production, 
together with two volumes of MSS. to the flames. I read with avidity the productions 
of the most celebrated novelists. I travelled and made observations on men and man- 
ners with Gjl Bias ;.sat at the board of the good Vicar of Wakefield ; roamed over the 
desert isle with Crusoe ; shook hands, aud was quite familiar with Henry Earl of More- 
land ; accompanied Christian and his companions in their perilous pilgrimage ; tilted 
with Don Quixote, and. laughed at Sancho Panza. So afdent and indiscriminate, at 
one time, was my desire for works of fiction, that I read upon an average, not less than 
three volumes per day. This course of reading, though it begot a lasting passion for 
literature, was more injurious than otherwise, and was calculated for anything, rather 
than to prepare the way for a solid intellectual superstructure ; in fact* as a printer 
would say, 4 ‘ my mind was all in pie.” A more beneficial method was afterwards 
adopted by me : I began to read carefully, and to make extracts from the best passages 
as I^read, and in this way I went through the modem poets, the historical works of 
Hume and Smollett, Gibbon, Robertson, Rollin, and others; besides a variety of phil- 
osophical and theological writings. A love for the drama was also one of the leading 
passions of my youth, and this led me to read all plays that came in my way, and to 
Vot. 9— No. 5—0. 
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attempt dramatic composition myself. A drama in three acts, bearing the title of 
44 The Baron of Manchester” was written by me, in conjunction with a friend now 
deceased, and was brought out at one of the Manchester theatres/* 

Mr. Rogerson was taken from school in his thirteenth year, and was placed ap- 
prentice with a tradesman, but in the course of twelvemonths his ' master failed in 
business, and Mr. Rogerson was afterwards articled to a solicitor. During his clerk- 
ship he occasionally amused himself with practising the fascinating but profitless 
art of verse making, and in 1826, he had the gratification of seeing one of his produc- 
tions in print. His first appearance as a rhymester was in the Manchester Guardian, 
and the poem was entitled “ The Farewell/' There is a kind of fascination in author- 
ship, which exercises an almost irresistible influence over the young aspirant, when his 
productions have received an editorial sanction, and it often takes many years of 
suffering and bitter experience to extinguish the flame of poetry when it has been once 
enkindled; nay, it frequently burns the brighter in’ the darksome hours of adversfey, 
and sheds its cheering, though lone ray, upon the heart, like a guiding star, whose 
welcome light would remain unseen in the golden sun-Hght. 

Mr. Rogerson continued to write both in verse and prose, and his contributions 
frequently appeared in various newspapers and periodicals. In 1828, three friends a^d 
himself commenced publishing a weekly periodical in Manchester, under the name of 
44 The Phoenix." This publication was continued about three months, when it was 
given up in consequence of want of complete leisure on the part of its conductors, and 
no^ less from a lack of sufficient public patronage. In 1831, Mr. Rogerson, assisted 
by a friend, commenced another weekly publication, entitled, 44 The Falcon," but, 
owing to various untoward circumstances, this work was also abandoned. The object, 
in originating these publications, was not of a pecuniary nature so much as of m desire 
to cultivate a taste for literature in the town and neighbourhood of Manchester, and to 
try the experiment whether it might not be found compatible with commercial pursuits 
to maintain at least, in that great emporium, one weekly journal unconnected with trade, 
religion, or politics. These publications were the fint ever printed in Manchester, of 
a purely literary character, and whose contents were entirely original. Both attempts 
we see failed, as others of a like nature have done since, and we may hence infer, that 
amid all the noble improvements which the inhabitants of this multitudinous district 
have accomplished, they have not yet imbibed a thorough taste for home-bred author- 
ship ; though Dublin, Edinburgh, and London, have long shown them a significant 
example. 

Mr. Rogerson was subsequently a frequent contributor to the London periodical*. 
A love of books, and a distaste for the legal profession, induced him to abandon the 
latter, and in the early part of 1834, he commenced business as a bookseller. On the 
25th day of August, 1838, he became a member of the Countess of Wilton Lodge, 
Manchester District, and immediately took office in the lodge. In a few months he 
was appointed secretary, and passed through the chairs without opposition. In 1840, 
he published a volume of mingled prose and poetry, entitled, 44 Rhyme, Romance, and 
Revery." This volume was most favourably noticed by the Metropolitan ancf Provin- 
cial press. From the variety of its contents, it was calculated to suit the tastes of many 
readers, and one critic speaking of it observed that, 4 4 articles of humour, and passages 
of pathos ; stories of mirth, and suffering, and passion ; fairy tales, and lays of lore ; 
fireside scenes, and records of happy home-born affections, are here all touched upon, 
and succeed each other in this charming volume, with equal beauty and diversity." 

• In 18 U, Mr. Rogerson was appointed editor of the Odd-Fellows* Quarterly Maga- 
zine.* He has on all occasions been anxious to promote what he considered to be the 
best interests of the order generally, and though his views may not have been at all 
times agreeable to some of the brotherhood, he has never shrunk from advocating those 
views, whenever he -deemed such advocacy necessary to the well being of the order, and 
to the upright discharge of his duty as a responsible officer. 

H e has attended the A. M. C’s, held at the Isle of Man, at Wigan, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and at Glasgow. He retired from the bookselling business in the latter 
end of 1841, and in 1842, he published a volume of poems under the title of 44 A Voice 
•from the Town, and other poems." In 1844, he published another volume of poetry, 
entitled, 44 The Wandering Angel, and other poems/’ Both of these volumes have 
bean highly spoken of by the press. 
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Though Mr. Rogerson’s habit of desultory reading In the early part of his life did 
not' immediately tend to any desirable result, ini rather dif erted his mind from adopt- 
ing some course of study which might have been profitable, yet as it gave him a general 
and more extended knowledge of English literature, its beneficial effects have not been, 
nor is it to be hoped, will be henceforward, unavailable to himself and the public ; and in 
this sense it is, that all, or any habits of reading are better than none. A well read 
ihan, nay, even a reader who has gone only over the surface of literature, is far superior to 
one, who not having been blessed with a taste for reading, has consequently neglected 
it, and finds himself at thirty, or rather is found by society, to be a full grown person 
with the information only of boyhood. Mr. Rogerson's more particular acquaintance, 
with dramatic literature has been on more than one occasion displayed in respondence 
to public requirement, and his lectures on the drama, and other subjects, have been well 
received at Manchester, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Clitheroe, and other places in the coun- 
ty. He is an excellent reader of prose, and a superior reciter of poetry, which is saying 
much for one who is himself a poet of no mean order. In conclusion, and we cannot, w6 
conceive, conclude better, we may state, that he is the father of a numerous and young 
family ; that he irf 1 , we have many reasons for believing, a kind husband and a tender 
parent ; whilst of our own knowledge we can bear witness to bis being a true friend, 
and in every relation of social life, a worthy man, 

B, 

December 8th, 1846- 


GRAND SOIREE AT LEEDS. 

We have abridged, from the Leeds Intelligencer, the following report of 
an interesting and important meeting which has just taken place. We regret 
that we could not find space for the whole of the report, as the excellent 
speeches which were made are worthy of entire preservation. We shall 
reserve until our next number some observations on the utility of such meet- 
ings, and the advisability of making the principles of the Manchester Unity 
more generally known. Long as the Order has been in existence, and 
numerous as are its members at the present time, there are a vast number of 
the influential classes of society who are entirely unacquainted with the 
praiseworthy objects of our Institution. We must now content ourselves 
with merely calling attention to the report itself : — 

The Odd Fellows of the Leeds District of the Manchester Unity, whose acts of 
charity and benevolence we have often had to record?held a grand soiree at the Music 
Hall, Alhiofc- street, on Monday evening, in aid of one of the most praiseworthy and 
valuable objects of their association, the fund established for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of deceased members. About 760 tickets were sold, and, with the 
invited guests, the attendance numbered more than 800 persons, a considerable propor-. 
tion of whom were females. 

Amongst the principal guests, were Wm. Beckett, Esq., M. P., and the Rev. Dr. 
Hoot, our worthy vicar, both of whom were loudly cheered on entering the hall ; Rev. 
H. Dalton, incumbent of Middleton; Rev. R. N. Barnes, incumbent of Holbeck; 
Rev. R. O. S. Chermside, lecturer of St. John's ; Rev. A. Brameld, curate of Hunslet; 
Rev. G. Hills, incumbent of St. Mary's and lecturer of the parish church ; J. D. 
Luccock, Esq., late Mayor; D. Lupton, Esq., George Goodman, Esq., Robert 
Baker, Esq., factory inspector, George Bnlmer, Esq., Dr. Smiles, Mr. Matthew 
Outh waite, &c. 

The hall was decorated with banners inscribed with the titles of different lodges 
in the district. Surmounting the orchestra in front was a tastefully-formed arch of 
evergreens, on one side of which was suspended the royal standard, and on the other 
a flag, with a device, belonging to one of the lodges. 
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After the tea equipage had been removed, the chair, on the motion of G. M. 
Hope, seconded by D. G. M. Thomas Prince, was taken by Mr. Alexander Sherriff, 
a member of the order. 

The Chairman, before proceeding with the business of the evening, read letters from Wm. 
Aldami Esq M.P the Rev. W. F. Black, of Bradford, on behalf of the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, and from 
George Hudson, Esq , M. P., Lord Mayor of York, who had been invited to attend the sofree but 
were unavoidably absent. The Society of Odd Fellows was hot only a benevolent one, but fdsd 
one which required more time than he could at present occupy to inform them of It* bearings. 
It was a charitable fund ; it was also an assurance one, both combined. For the weekly contri- 
butions they paid, the members of the institution could demand so much in sickness, and so much 
on the dc&th_of their wives, and their executors could demand so much on their death ; but their 
hands were not bound, and whenever distress among their members showed itself, they were at 
liberty to relieve it according to it* intensity, and their Own mean*.— (Hear hear.) The put poses 
of this Society were for a body of individuals to relieve each other in sickness and in distress. 
No society could have a purpose uore benevolent and necessary, and he was proud to say that 
the society of Odd Fellows had carried out the principle to a-givater extent than any other fextant. 
They were also a moral society. Any individual proposing a person as a member whose character 
would not bear the strictest scrutiny, was liable to heavy lines as well as expulsion, and any 
member convicted of misdemeanour or felony if he followed an unlawful means of getting a 
livelihood, or guilty of practices against public morality, was expelled. Better to lose him than 
that the Society should be contaminated by his example.— (Hear hear.) They were also an anti- 
political body. They admitted no allusion to politics and of no religious disputes. Whilst they 
exhorted to piety, they had no companionship with sects. During the ten years he had been a 
member of the Soicety, he had not even heard an attempt to intrude into a Lodge of Odd Fellows 
a single allusion to politics or creed. They met there men of all opinions, political and 
religious. They met as Odd Fellows, enrolled to do good, and whatever might be their religious 
or political creed, they met there on common ground.— (Hear, hear.) But they were perhaps of 
much more importance to the community than the community gave them credit for: for whilst 
they were amoral society, the best criterion was to take the number of convictions of Odd Fellows 
and compare them with the same number of convictions in the community at Urge Pariia- 
mentaiy documents showed that there wa* one committal for every 11A8* of the population.— 
Now when they took all that they expelled for deeds which were not taken before the tri- 
bunals of the country— and these were three fourths oi their expulsions — they were still 40 per 
cent btlow Ihe average crime of the cm ui try— (Hear, hear, and applause.) This society com- 
menced in 1812, with 27 individuals, working men in Manchester. To Manchester it was confined 
until 1820, when owing to fluctuations in trade, many members left for Liverpool. Leeds, and 
Birmingham, and in those places lodges were opened. Gradually every town in the kingdom 
had its lodge— (hear, hear,)— and now he might say, every village had. In conclusion, the 
Chairman called upon Mr. Beckett to propose the first sentiment. 

Wra. Beckett. Esq.. M. P., rose, and was greeted with hearty cheers, which were continued 
for a considerable time. He spoke as follows :— Mr. Chairman, Ladies, andGentleiqen, on rising 
to propose to you the resolution with which I have the honour to be entrusted, my first desire is 
to offer yon my sincere acknowledgements for your favourable and flattering reception, and I 
assure you that 1 undertake the duty which has been imposed npon ipe by your worthy chairman 
with great pleasure, because the sentiments conveyed in the re*olutio» which I have to move are 
not less in unison with my own feelings than they are with yours. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause ) 
Before, however, 1 submit this resolution to your approbation, I must beg to offer a few remarks 
in explanation of the reason why I have ventured to appear before you to-day, not being a mem- 
ber of your association. When I had the pleasure of receiving your deputation at Kirkstfcll 
Grange, and was told that the object of their visit was to invite me to a public meeting of the 
Odd Fellows, 1 was considerably embarassed in the reply which I ought to give, and my first im- 
pression was that it would be my duty to decline, because 1 conceived that the meeting would be 
occupied (such was my ignorance of your institutiou) — 1 conceived that the meeting would be 
occupied in the performance of rites and ceremonies with which I was wholly uitacquainted, and 
which could only be interesting to those who had been initiated in the rights of your institution; 
but, my friends, the gentlemen who formed your deputation, finding the erroneous judgment I had 
formed, both of the nature of your* institution and of the objects of this meeting, most kindly 
entered into an explanation which soon satisfied me that it would not only be my duty, but that it 
would be a great gratification to me to attend this meeting. (Cheers.) I at oncecomplied with their re- 
quest, and only upon this condition, that they would send me papers and documents by which 1 might 
be satisfied that the staiementsthey made to me could be corroborated. Those papers and documents 
have been sent to me, and I have to express my acknowledgements to the deputation for paying me 
that compliment. 1 have pei used them with great care, and with considerable interest. (Hear, hear.) 
1 confess to you that I never before had read the details of any association so extensive in its opera- 
tions, so admirable in its regulations, or so benevolent in -its object. (“ Hear, 'hear.” and applause.) 
In referring to the papers which were sent to me,— 1 believe they referred to the Manchester Unity ; 
in those papers I find there are no less than 3,881 lodges comprised in the onity ; that there are 
259,374 members enrolled, and that— and this is the extraordinary fact- they contribute jt 254.590 
a-year for the relief of the sick, for providing medical relief, for providing the decencies of burtgls 
and funerals, and for the support of the widows and orphans. (Hear, hear.) Now 1 am quite of 
opinion that the simple narrative of those facts and figures will speak with more eloquence than 
any observations that I can make, and that they will sink deeper into the public mind than any 
praise that I can bestow; but I must bepermitted to say this, that I think an association so sup- 
ported, and devoted to such objects does positively confer an honour upon thd national -character, 
and in particular upon that portion of society which in general supports it. (Hear, hear.) After 
referring to the general state of your association, it is natural to look at the part with which we 
are more closely connected, and in which you are so deeply interested,— namely » the Leeds DU. 
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trict of the association. And what do we find here ? Why in the Leeds District, which is about 
commensurate, with very small exceptions, with the limits of the borough, we find that wc have 
here eighty-five lodges; we have 5"25 members enrolled; and what do they contribute ? jC5850 

a- year lor the relief of their suffering fellow- creatures (near, hear, and applause ) Why, gentle- 
men, this statement would* be quite sufficient, quite enough to show the amount th^ you are 
contributing to those who are in distress ; that alone would be sufficient to recommend you to 
public notice and to private support.— (applause)— but I should very much understate and under- 
rate my feelings, if I were to lead you to suppose that I estimate the value of your association 
simply by its pecuniary means and by its pecuniary applications. (Hear, hear.) There are other 
circumstances of equal consequence, and no man of any intelligence and of reflecting mind can 
fail to discover the salutary effects of a moral and social tendency which must be produced upon 
the whole of i he community who come within the influence of your operations, and are incited by 
the force of your example. Why the very establishment of your association is based upon the 
first principle of Christianity, teaching every man to “love his neighbour as himself.” (Hear, 
hear, aud applause.) Your enrolling yodr names in the books of the a-sociation implies that you 
recognise that principle, and that you mean to be guided by the rules which It lays down ; and ( 
think it is impossible that you can meet together under such rules without exciting feelings of 
good-fellowship, of mutual regard, and exciting all those social feelings which are the best feelings 
»,t Our uar.ure, amt wnich are the greatest or l uiir,,? a >d the strongest basis on which 

it rests. (Loud applause ) In looking at your rules, why I see ator.ee that you forbid drunkenness. 
— (Hear, hear) — you forbid swearing -( Hear, hear)— you forbid every extravagance of language 
or act on. Why. is it possible to suppose that members who enrol themselves in your association, 
and arc bound by those rule* in the transactions of your association— is it to be supposed that 
they target them in the routine of private life ? ( Hear, hear.) I am persuaded that that is not the 
case, and 1 believe that while you are directly employing yourselves in Kettering the physical con- 
dition of your distressed members, you are indirectiy raising the social and moral condition of the 
whole community in which you live. ( Great applause ) Gentlemc", I will not trespass longer upon 
your attention, but these arc the grounds which have induced me to appear before you to-day, 
and to advocate your cause. (Applause. ) I rejoice to find, by the same document which has been 
given to ine, that your association is upon the increase. In 1845-46 you have an increase of 24 
new districts. 1U lodges, and 3395 new members; and an increase of capital of ^551. 17s. fid. 
My anxious desire is this, that your prosperity should go on. (Applause.) In investigating yonr 
papers, which I have done closely, I find names for which I must bear the greatest respect. I 
find your lodges under the names of the Marchioness of Hertford, Lady Gordon, Lord de Grey, 
and of the present possessor of Templeuewsam, Mcyncll Ingram. Esq. Their example would be 
sufficient, if I had not investigated them, to satisfy me of the honesty and purity of your princi- 
ples, and if It is in my power to assist you I shall be happy to do it— ( Cheers) —and in doing it I shal l 
think that I am not only doing honour to myself, but I shall think that l am actually conferring 
a great benefit upon the community in which I live. (Cheers.) With these observations I beg 
leave to submit the resolution appropriated to me. 

“May institutions which, like Oddfellowship, have for their object the creating and fostering 
an honest spirit of independence among the working classes, meet with the success which they 
merit. ’* 

The Hon. Member resumed his seat amidst loud plaudits from all parts of the 

halL 

Mr. William Alexander, C. S. of the Leeds District, supported the sentiment —He 
■aid Odd Fellowship raised the independence of every man who entered its ranks if he 
acted up to its precepts. What he teceived from the Odd Fellows, he received as a right. Benevo- 
lence was all very well, but he was afraid it had been much abused. Many, through the excessive 
exercise of benovoleace had had to rue first receiving it. He was persuaded it had made too many 
rely upon the benevolent, instead of working for their living. The Odd Fellows, by every means 
in their power endeavoured to inculcate a different principle. They told their members that if 
they paid they should receive an equivalent, should they stand in need of it. That made many a 
poor man raise high his head, and think to himself as he walked across the lodge floor, “lam 
equal with the rest.'* 

J. D. Luccock, Esq., moved the second sentiment— Never need they despair of their native 
land so long as they could see such bodies of men— men of the humblest station— bound together 
in the bonds of charity, for tbe alleviation of distress, and the support of their suffering brethren. 
Often as he had been engaged in doling oat the paltry pittance granted at tbe Workhouse 
Board he bad never conceived the existence of this higher, this ennobling institution, and he 
now felt ashamed that he had not given his fellow-countrymen credit for that spirit of inde- 
pendence which he now found they so richly deserved.— (Hear, hear.) The sentiment entrusted to 
him was :— “May thejeelings of syqapathy(whlch Odd Fellows have hitherto exhibited in behalf of the 
Widows And Orphans of their deceased brethren, remain a leading characteristic of the Order.*' — 
Ood grant that this might be so.— (Applause.) A more sacred object, one that more required 
their greatest sympathies coaid not exist. He hated secrets, be disliked pass- words or anything 
of that sort, but when he found that they were merely the means of accomplishing a great good, 
and thst their principles contained nothing but what a man could openly declare to the world and 
jgjoice in, he would set aside his objections to secret signs and pass-words, and join their 
society.— (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Henry-Dalton, supported the sentiment in a speech replete with excellent feeling. 
If they would accept him, he should be happy to become a member of their body.— (Loud 
applause. ) 

Mr. John Cook, President of the Widows and Orphans Fund, responded, and stated himself 
as the first originator of the fond in the Leeds District five yesrft since. 

Dr. Ho#k. in coming forward to propose the next senttment, met with a very flattering 
reception; and when the applause had subsided, he said.— He be should address them with 
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greater advantage than some preceding speakers, because he was himself an Odd Fellow.— 
( Ix)ud. cheering.) And moreover he could say, that though he had not laboured much amongst 
them in their lodges, he had endeavonred, wherever he had been, and as far a^ his abilities 
permitted, to advocate the cause of Odd Fellowship.— (Hear, hear, and loud applause.) ft 
was noisome year! since th*ir friend and brother, Mr.Coolc applied to him (the Vicar) to 
preach awermoh in behalf of the funds of the order. Of coarse, he made some enquiries, as he 
wished to ascertain what were the 'principles of the order; because he felt that if he go old con- 
scientiously preach on their behalf, he could also conscientiously Join them.— (Hear, hear.) He 
did make those proper' enquiries ; and he was delighted to dnd that their principles and their 
mode of carrying them into practice were such that he could not only preach for the order, but 
also himself become a member of their society.— (Hear. bear. ) As to its being a secret society, he 
might inform strangers that they had no dangerous secrets, and the principal secret they had 
was a secret sign. This secret sign they wouia at once perceive to be necesssary to enable them 
to recognise each other, and to prevent imposition, when he reminded them that their order re- 
lieved distressed «tranacrs fronva distance. (Hear bear.) butin every other respect they would find, 
if they joined the society, that they had no dangerous secrets. He might mention that there had 
been an opposition in some parts of the conntry, leading to collisions between the clergy and 
Odd Fellows, in regard to making speeches over the grave. For himself, lie saw no impropriety 
in occasionally making a speech over the grave of a departed brother ; but at the same time It 
would establish a precedent which it might not be very convenient to follow. He was glad to 
find that there had been issued an order throughout the Manchester Unity, that speeches age not 
to be made when it is unpleasant to the miuister officiating —( Hear. hear,)— because Odd Fellows 
were most desirous in every way to show deference and respect to constituted authorities. It 
was not the fashion to detain them by making long speeches ; but tfyere was one thing he must 
mention as most valuable in their order, namely, that this society was originated by the working 
classes, and by them brought to its present state of perfection. They had shewn by their insti. 
tutiou that the working classes are as well able as any other to cohduct their own affairs.— (Loud 
applause. ) This was most important to be shewn and borne in mind at the present time, because, 
while they were asking persons of a higher class , to come among them, he would entreat Odd 
Fellows not to allow them to interfere in any way in the management or in the manner of doing 
their business.— (Hear, hear, and applause.) They must do their own business, and consult them 
only when necessary * let not the honorary but Iona fide members transact their business. The 
sentiment he had to propose related to ( The Moral and Intellectual advancement of the working 
classes and the observations he had made bore reference to that subject. Dr. Hook concluded 
by saying— “ I will never rest until I have seen that the education of the working classes is 
improved both in quantity and quality— uhtil the working classes have sufficient leisure to epjoy 
the privileges tojwhich moral and intellectual culture wUl entitle them.— (Loud cheers.) I have, 
not long ago, proposed a plan for the education of the people upon the principle of conceding as 
much as I possibly could. I have been much abused on this account ; but I bare not in the least for 
my plan, as such. All 1 say is, and 1 say it solemnly— there must be a greater exertion among all 
parttea and all classes to improve the education of the people, and to enable them, by sufficient 
leisure, to avail themselves of its benefits, which they cannot do now.— (Hear, hear.) But when 
the education of the people is improved, the working classes will have a right to demand pro- 
motion to, and hold many of the highest offices in the towns in which they live. They will, as 
in this town, he enabled to become Town Councillors,* and indeed to hold any other offices, for 
which they may be properly qualified— (Cheers.) And institutions like these are a stepping- stone 
to these offices, as by them you prove yourselves worthy to hold even the highest offices, if your 
fellow-countrymen will confer them upon yon. Yon will pardon the manner in which I have 
spoken : I have spoken, not as a visitor, but as an Odd Fellow, who wishes well to his Order, and 
who will do all in his power to further and defend it." — (Long and continued applause.) 

The Rev. George Hills, supported the proposition, and concluded by . offering himself to 
their acceptance as a member, amidst load acclamations. 

Robert Baker, Esq., George Good mao. Esq., and the Rev. R. N. Barnes, having addressed the 
meeting, 

Dr. Smiles said— He regarded, as one of the best features of this and kindred institutions, that 
they were the result of spontaneous effort on the part of the working men— that they were not the 
offspring of a sickly patronage, which generally produced as feeblekuid sickly results^ (Hear.) This 
Society had been called into existence by a want felt by the working dtsses; and without asking 
this or the other class to help them, they had set to work, like brave and true-hearted men, and 
helped themselves.— (Cheers.) And it was only when their institution hod acquired a robust vigour 
and strength, that they had come thus publicly forward, to have, as it were, their praisewoitby 
exertions publicly recognised. There was a lesson of self-respect and of self-help in 'this conduct, 
which all classes might profit by.— (Hear, hear.)? In all conditions of life, he presumed, men must, 
to a great extent, be their own elevators. They were not cast like straws on the strand of time, 
m erely to mark the direction of the current, bat each one of them had powers to will, to do, to 
overcome difficulties, to ag hieve progress— to improve their condition, however adverse that might 
he — to cultivate their faculties,— aud to take such measures as wisdom, prudence, and foresight 
dictated, to provide against the accidents and diseases of Hfe. And it was because he saw thu 
Society aimed at, aud went far towards the accomplishment of these objects, that lie regarded it as 
one that should be held in high estimation by the public. (Cheers.) v l he moral influence of suefe 
societies also extended throughout society, far beyond those who stood in immediate relation to 
them as members. They taught powerfully by example, aud instigated others to imitation.^ Thu 
practical lessons of provident economy and foresight which they taught, must more or less in- 
fluence all men of their own as well as of other classes who had headsio reflect or hearts to feeL 
(Hear.) He considered, also, that the beneficent inflnence of such societies might he extended much 
more widely. In this society there was found an organisation ready prepared for carrying on the 
work of moral and social advancement among the people. He regarded this as the germ of a great 
educational movement— not perhaps to teach reading and meriting, which after all fprmcd but « 
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small part of education— bat to teach such things as these— how to preserve their parsonal health ; 
how to make the most of the means of social atid domestic happiness which lay within their reach} 
how, in a word, to make them. In all respects, healthier, wiser, and happier beings. With respect 
to the beneficial results of such social meetings as the present, he had ouly a few words to 
add. It most be admitted that they stood in need of present opportunities, now a day s, of meeting 
on some common ground, where men of all parties, classes and opinions, could co-operate cor- 
dially for the general good.— (Hear, he&r.ljpThe warring of opinions and the rivalry or parties 
was apt to engender a spirit of social enmity, which was much to be deprecated. Such warring 
and rivalry, was perhaps incidental to this as an age of progress, and of freedom of- discussion. 
Hut it became all to be on their guard against the evil influences of such a state, by frequent 
meetings such as of that evening, confidence between classes would be iucre&sed, a general 
sympathy and good-will would be promoted, that suspiciousness of men and of classes, which was 
one of their prominent public evils, would be diminished, and a. highly beueficial and instructive 
intercourse of thought would be attained, by which all would be profited.— ( Hear, heari^l be rich 
and influential classed, by coming among the wording classes at such meetings would learn to 
respect and admire them more. And he could not avoid adverting, as a striking proof of the 
necessity for such increased social intercourse among the various classes of this neighbourhood 
to the admissions made that evening by gentlemen on the platform of highly influential station— 
that, until within the last week or two, they had been all together ignorant of the nature add 
objects of this society— a society which, with institutions of a kindred nature preserved a moral 
and social influence of the most important kind on nearly half the labouring population of this dis- 
trict.— ( Hear, hear ) This was a striking proof that the wealthy classes stood much in need of 
being acquainted with the condition and the social movements of the population amidst which 
they lived. Hence they opght to Invite and cdrdially welcome such men among them. Not that 
they should court the wealthy, for this they did not need to do. But they were entitled to ask 
the sympathy and the kindly co-operation of sueh - classes, as men diligently labouring in a high 
vocation. As profitable and zealous labourers, also, for the community at large, they justly 
merited a hearty recognition. And, at this day. when the true dignity of labour was generally 
recognised, whether that labonr be done by the head or the hand, by the pen of the writer, the 
chisel of the sculptor, the tool and machine of the artizan and mechanic, there was little room for 
doubt that such recognition would be heartily and cheerfully -accorded.— (Cheers.) 

D. Ltfpton, Esq., Mr. C. Dickinson, Mr. John Ueeves, and the Rev. R. C. S. Chermiide also 
addressed the meeting. 

A vote of thanks was pasted' to the chairman, and the proceedings terminated a 
little after ten o'clock. 


EDGAR VERNEY. 


A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 


BY JOHN BOLTON RffGERSON. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Thou prea chest that aU Bins may be effkced : 

Is there forgiveness, Christian, in thy creed 

For Roderick’s crime?—” For Roderick and for thee. 

Count J ultan,” said the Goth,— and as he spake 
Trembled through every fibre of his frame, — 

“The gate of Heaven is open.” Julian threw 
His wrathful hand aloft, and cried, •« Away 1 
* Earth .could not hold us both, nor can one Heaven 

Contain my deadliest enemy and me/* 

* * South sv. 

I took leave of my gipsy host with a promise that I would again occasionally visit 
the encampment daring the stay of the gipsies in the neighbourhood. For some 
Weeks time passed on in a smooth and tranquil current, and the correspondence which 
I maintained with Lilias Young, had the effect of imbueing my nature with something 
of the kind’ and gentle spirit which pervaded hers. The- effect, however, was only 
temporary, for I saw that I was universally shunned by those ’ of my own age, and 
that a feeling of dislike was the only one which my presence inspired amongst the 
neighbours. The deed which hid caused my expulsion from school was well known. 
I had frequently seen my victim conversing with those who had formerly been some- 
what intimate with me, and Who now appeared to regard me with contempt and loath- 
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ing. Stephen Gray, such .was my victim’s name, appeared to delight in tracking my 
6tcps, and often when I thought mv*elf remote from observation, he suddenly appeared 
before me, grinning hideously at me with his scarred and disfigured features, and 
holding up his hand menacingly. I several times pursued him, but he always 
eluded me. 

1 had received an invitation to spend a few days at the house of Mr. Young, and in 
the autumn I availed myself of the invitation. I was anxious to again behold Lilias, 
and I was also desirous th vary for a short period the monotony of my existence. At 
home my chief employment was reading, and I had few opportunities of conversing 
with any persons except the members of my domestic circle. I found Edmund Young 
surrounded by a numerous body of friends, and beloved by all those who bad only 
a casual intimacy with him. To his parents and sister he was devoted and 
affectionate, their slightest wishes being looked upon by him as a law, and the efforts 
which he used to advance their interests, or promote their happiness, seemed "to form 
his greatest “ labour of love.” His step was the harbinger of pleasure, and his voice 
was the announcer of joy. His sister employed her leisure intervals in administering 
to the necessities of the neighbouring poor, and she was looked upon as the good 
genius of the locality. Edmund Young was ever ready to lend his aid for any charita- 
ble purpose, and he was constantly watchful for proper objects of beneficence. Oh, 
how delightful was the evening group of that happy family ! Though many years of 
sin and misery have rolled over me since 1 looked upon it, I behold it vividly before 
me, like the glimpse of a paradise from which 1 am shut out for ever. There were 
the fond parents with their silvery locks and benignant eyes, and the two children with 
their loving looks bent upon them, or it might be one of them reading from aome in- 
teresting volume. Alternately reading or conversing on the topics of the day, the 
hours fiew by fleetly and tranquilly, and the morning was only a renewal of the 
peaceful gladness of the preceding day. Such a njode of existence was unsuited to my 
nature, and I soon became dissatisfied, even though 1 was in the presence of her whom 
I believed myself to love. Before many days had elapsed, I was startled by a hateful 
apparition. I was standing at the window gazing listlessly on the passers-by, when 
my eyes fell on the hateful countenance of Stephen Gray. He recognized me instantly, 
and cast on me one of his usual looks of sneering defiance. He held op his hand as 
if to warn and threaten, and, after pausing for a moment or two, passed on. The next 
day I perceived a marked coldness in the manners of Mr., and Mrs. Young, and 
Edmund and Lilias appeared as though they had been endeavouring to remonstrate 
with' and explain some circumstance to them. It was evident to me that Gray had 
been at work, and feigning to have received a communication from my father, I took 
an abrupt farewell of the family. • 

I muttered imprecations on my tormentor as I journeyed home, and inwardly vowed 
that I would compass his destruction. When the stage-coach was just departing from 
an inn at which we had stopped on the road, I saw his detested face peering at me 
from one of the windows, and, lifting up the sash, he again held up his hand to menace 
me. I was tempted to spring out of the Vehicle, but restrained myself, tKough thq 
wish for vengeance, during the remainder of my journey, almost maddened me. * 

When I arrived at my father’s dwelling, 1 lost no time in seeking out the encamp- 
ment of my gipsy friends, who were yet quartered at only a few miles distance from 
me. There was in the tribe one stalwart and reckless fellow, who was to all appear- 
ance a man who would not hesitate to engage in any dark and desperate deed of 
villauy. I had made a sort of acquaintance frith this fellow, for I thought when we 
first met, that he might ere long be serviceable to me. I drew him from the rest of 
his companions, and saw bis eyes glisten when I spoke to him of ample remuneration 
for a service in which I was wishful to employ him. I described Stephen Gray to him, 
and signified in as few words as possible the gratification which it would give me to 
hear that some untoward event had befallen him. His presence, I said, was hateful 
to me, and even if he could be withdrawn altogether from my locality, I should con- 
sider that man who was instrumental in his withdrawal entitled to my gratitude, and 
that gratitude should not be evinced in mere words. I found the gipsy apt enough in 
comprehending me, and ready enough to undertake the fulfilment of my wishes. 'There 
was another too to whom I owed a deep debt of hatred — the schoolmaster who had 
expelled me from bis establishment. It was possible that his bam might take fire. 
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without any suspicion being entertained of the incendiary, and this was another task 
which I confided to the charge of my hopeful accomplice. 

I returned home, exulting in the prospect which I had of speedily. inflicting vengeance 
on the two people whom I hated most, and my dreams that night were of flame and 
violence. My visions represented a horrible distortion of tha events which I really 
wished should take place. My father’s mansion appeared in flames, and my sister’s 
life was in imminent danger. I rushed to the chamber, and was upon the point of 
effecting her rescue, when I was met by the villain gipsy, who seized her from me> and 
dashed me senseless into the burning apartment. And mingled with all this was the 
form of Gray, mocking and defying me. I awoke gloomy and unrefreshed. My sister 
noticed my more than usual sullenness, and anxiously enquired the cause, which 1 
attributed to the unpleasant character of my last night’s dreams. She wished me to 
accompany her to & friend, at whose home she was about to spend the day ; but I was 
in no humour for company, and declined, though I promised to call in the evening and 
escort her home. 

I passed the day in rambling through a wild and rocky labyrinth, where I was 
almost certain of not meeting with any wanderers, for the path which I had to pursue 
led directly to no travelled highway, or to any congregation of dwellings. There was 
a dark tale connected with the plaoe which led the majority of people to avoid it, but 
I had thought little of the matter, though there existed an evidence that the tale was 
founded in truth. About thirty years ago, so ran the story, two boys, brothers, the 
one nine and the other ten years of age, were roaming about the glen searching for 
birds’ nests, and they had secured several, when a quarrel arose between them as to 
the division of their spoil. They fought, and so furious was the rage of the younger, 
that, during the conflict, he caught up a stone and struck his brother with it violently 
on the head. The elder brother fell down senseless, and lay for awhile without motion 
and with closed eyes. At length he opened his eyes for a moment or two, murmured 
a tew words of forgiveness to his broth r, and died. The boy fratricide stood over his 
victim, like another Cain, and was long before he could believe that his brother was 
for ever lost to him. When the dreadful truth broke fully upon him, he uttered a 
fearful shriek of horror &Dd despair, and reason deserted him. He sank upon the 
corpse, and the two bodies, the maniac and the dead, were not found until two days 
afterwards, search having been made in all sorts of places that were thought likely. 
When they discovered the lost brothers, the living one set up a scream that thrilled 
their blood like that of a savage animal, and be sought to tear and destroy those who 
were in quest of him. For years he had not a lucid interval, but when a length of 
time had elapsed he came to the possession of his reason for a brief period, and related 
the particulars of the dreadful deed, and then relapsed into a state of ferocious mad- 
ness, which had since been unbroken by a ray of reason. He still lived, and was con- 
fined in an asylum in the neighbourhood. A tablet, placed on the spot where the crime 
had been perpetrated, recorded the circumstances as they had been detailed by the 
maniac. I had come to that part of the glen where the tablet marked the site of the 
murder, and had just read the inscription, when I heard the sound of rapid feet. I 
raised my head, and a form confronted me that can never be effaced from my remem- 
brance. It was a man about forty years of age, clad in coarse and dark-coloured 
garments. His hair was long and grisly, his face unearthly and cadaverous, and his 
eyes bloodshot and glaring with fierce and unnatural wildness. He stared at me for a 
minute or more without speaking, and I felt myself incapable of moving from the spot. 
He then dashed at me wildly and furiously, and a fearful struggle ensued. I felt my- 
self no match for my fiend-like opponent, and I expected momentarily to become a 
sacrifice to his frenzy. Suddenly I made one desperate effort and threw him from me. 
He was unprepared for the movement, and fdl backwards. I immediately sought safety 
in flight, and fear lent me a swiftness of which I thought myself incapable. The 
madman, for such I saw he was, gave chase, and I felt that he would be upon me in 
another instant. A stone was in my path, I stopped, seized it, and turned upon my 
pursuer. When he beheld the attitude iu which I stood, and saw how I was armed, he 
yelled forth a demonical cry, and fell at my fret. I did not stay for his recovery, but 
fled again at the top of my speed. I felt that it was the maniac fratricide, who having 
by some means eluded the vigilance of his keepers, had attacked and pursued me, and 
1 continued my flight uutil I fell exhausted upon the earth, in a state of stupor. 
How long I remained so I knew not, but when I was restored to consciousness the 
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shades of night had darkened round me, and some time elapsed before I became suffi- 
ciently restored to learn where 1 was. 

When I reached home, I ascertained that my sister had returned from her visit, 
and that she had been annoyed by the insolence of some ruffian, who had waylaid her 
on her return. The villain had been scared away by the approach of two young gen- 
tlemen, who were now in the drawing-room, and who had been the escort home of my 
sister. I hastened to see her, when what was my astonishment and indignation on en- 
tering the drawing-room, to see Stephen Gray and another young man occupied in 
detailing to my parents the- particulars of the unpleasant rencontre, from the conse- 
quences of which they had been the means of rescuing my sister. I was unmanned and 
feeble with the late affray, but I cast upon Gray a look of hatred, and pointed to the door. 
My sister looked at me imploringly. I did not appear to notice her. Gray understood 
me, and departed with his companion, wishing my parents and sister a respectful good 
night, but passing me as though I had not been present. 1 learned that my sister had 
delayed her return in expectation of my coming, and when she was about a mile from 
home, a fellow, apparently a gipsy, had sprung from behind a hedge and rudely accosted 
her, endeavouring to clasp her in his arms. She screamed in alarm, and at the moment 
Gray and his companion appeared in sight, and rushed to her assistance. I had my 
suspicions, from my sister’s description, of who the villain was, but, for various reasons, 
I was silent on the subject. 

Countess of Wilton Lodge, Manchester District. 

[To be continued.] 

CHRISTMAS MUSINGS. 

BY JOHN BOLTON R0CER80N, 

The frost is abroad — thfere is silence around, 

For the snow, like the shroud of a corse, wraps the ground ; 

The moon looks as quiet as maid in a dream, 

And the stars seem to shiver with cold as they gleam. 

The wayfarer hurries along on his track. 

As swift and as still as the flight of the rack ; 

And as some dark river that ne’er hath a rest, 

The passions of man hold their course in his breast, 

And slander, and discord, and envy, and hate, 

Are triumphant by turns, like the demons of fate. 

Whilst at times come the spirits of peace, hope, and love, 

On their white wings upborne, like the olive-fraught dove ; 

And the Angel of Death, and the Angel of Life, 

Still onward career, in perpetual strife. 

’Tis the time when our musings should backwards be cast — 

To resolve that the coming shall better the past ; 

’Tis the time when we hear the lone year’s dying knell, 

And we feel that some hope with that sound bids farewell. 

To our thoughts with what bitterness memory brings 
The hours that flew by on the fleetest of wings, 

When the cup sparkled bright, and the jest rose on high, 

But to leave naught behind save resolve and a sigh ; 

The aspirings come bick that were cherish’d in vain, 

And can never take root in the spirit again. 

’Tis the season when peace in our souls should abound, 

When our homes should be bright, though ’tis dreary around, 

When anger, and pride, and revenge should depart, 

And meekness and charity reign in the heart; 

’Tis the time when He came who was lowly and mild, 

With the powers of a God, and the form of a child, 

To teach, amid sufferings, this lesson divine, 

That those who are greatest are ever benign, 

That gentleness, goodness, forgiveness, and love, 

Are things prized the most by our Father above. 
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Oh, who can look back on the years that are past, 

And think that our earth-born affections can last ? 

Like the leaves of the forest- tree falling away, 

The friends of our youth and our manhood decay, 

Till the heart seems a wither’d and desolate thing, 

Tbat can never again know a summer or spring, 

And we feel life's warm tide growing chill in our veins, 
Like a stream which is fetter’d in winter’s dark chains. 

We may gaze with an eye of devotion and pride 
On the form that has clung through all ills to our side, 

But we know that the spirit may vanish away, 

And leave ns but cold and inanimate clay ; 

We may pledge our true faith to the friend beloved well, 
But we know there is one hath a mightier spell ; 

We may press to our bosom the child we love best, 

But we know not how long in our arms it may rest ; 

We may gather about us the circle we prize, 

And drink in delight from their lips and their eyes ; 

Our hearts may re-echo their laughter with glee, 

Whilst we feel ’tis a blessing to live and to be, 

But the thought will return that each moment may bring 
The decree that will shatter and sever the ring ; 

We may cherish fond hopes, we may dream of high deeds, 
We may sow in the womb of the present our seeds, 

But the fond hopes may fade, and the high deeds may fail, 
And the seeds we have sown may be strewn by the gale ; 
For the Angel of Death ever goeth his way, 

And smites as he iisteth the young and the gray ; 

He laughs at the monarch, and smiles on the slave, 

As his sceptre he points to his palace — the grave. 

Oh, what were existence if earth were our goal. 

If the Angel of Life had no power o’er the soul, 

If the loved ones who leave us should never appear, 

To welcome and bless in a happier sphere! 

But He who came down from His home in the skies 
Hath told that the dead from the grave shall arise — 

That mau shall exist in a glory divine, 

That splendour unceasing around him shall shine. 

We shall meet with the friends of our manhood and youth, 
And the being who blest with her beauty and truth, 

We shall see the young cherub we held on onr knee. 

We shall hear the sweet voices once ringing with glee, 

And slander, and discord, and envy, and bate, 

Shall have ceased to exist in that heavenly state, 

And all things shall be, aud shall live, and shall move 
In gentleness, goodness, forgiveness, and love. 

Then gather, ye dear ones, around me to night, 

The fire on our hearth burneth cheerly and bright; 

There is health on your cheeks, there is joy in your eyes— 
Let the sound of your innocent laughter arise ; 

And thou too, my love, with thy “ bonnie brown hair,” 
And thine eyes which aie lustrous despite of thy care, * 
Come gather, come gather — nay heed not the din — 

If ’tis winter without, it is summer within. 

To night we’ll have frolic, and story, and song, 

And our deeds shall be careless as though all were young. 
Let the spirit of thankfulness dwell in each breast, 

For the sorrows o’ercome, and the blessings possest; 

Let our faith he fix’d firm in f be Mighty and Just, 

Let us praise and be glad —let us hope, let us trust. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE PROGRESS OP 
ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

BY GEORGE CANDELET. 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom Tain ? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 

Those little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Goldsmitb. 


We are desirous of once more recording our sentiments and lending our humble 
aid to a movement characterized by the mental improvement of the masses. Perhaps 
nothing could engage the attention of the senator or the public press so praiseworthy 
and laudable in itself. It will be observed by those who perused our article on this 
subject in the last number of this magazine, that we were elated with pleasing anticipa- 
tions and hopeful enjoyments of better days — the commencement of a new era in the 
history of this country. We are pleased to find that since the announcement was first 
made by the ministry of which Lord John Russel is the premier, the movement has 
spread, and still continues to gain ground. We trust this magazine has done some little 
towards giving the movement an impetus, in arousing the operative classes from their 
apathy, and in strengthening the right of their claims on a government that accept t of 
no exctue for crime in ignorance. It is deplorable that in England and Wales we have 
a population of nearly one half who are described as being unable to write, and a third 
unable to read. We trust the present cabinet are not making use of the question as 
an electioneering bait for popularity alone ; such a course would consign them to 
eternal infamy. In our last article we briefly glanced at the innumerable advantages 
which it is probable would be derived from an efficient plan of national instruction, and 
endeavoured to show the non-electors that this question ought to take precedence of a 
concession of privileges ; that the aversion of the privileged portion of the community 
to concession is not without its rationality, and that it would be the surest guarantee 
for a wise and discreet exercise of those privileges. But whilst we entertain these 
opinions, we have not upon previous occasions, when application has been made to the 
government for intellectual qualification, been unobservant of the conduct of professing 
patriots in the British senate in unscrupulously refusing such application by a direct 
vote in opposition, on in awarding a sum inadequate for the purpose. It is revolting 
to the feelings of a philanthropist who peruses the extravagant expenditure of parlia- 
ment annually in pensions and sinecures to persons who never rendered one single 
service to this country, nor could they explain for what they do receive it ; whilst on 
the other hand the labourer, the source of all wealth, has not had one penny per head 
annually expended for the cultivation of the faculties with which nature hath endowed 
him. We are disgusted with the conduct of those who taunt the poor with ignorance, 
and invariably refuse to assist in removing the deficiency. Whilst all around us is 
happy — the beasts (if the field — the birds of the air — the scaly tribes in the waters— 
whilst every insect that creepeth upon the earth — aye, the animaculae, a thousand fold 
too minute to be perceptible to the eye, proclaim the benevolence of the creator and 
the immensity of that which he has created, they would make it vile and contemtible. 
They would have man prostrate that vast intellect with which he is endowed — by which 
he measures the path of the planets, “ and weighs the sun as in a balance/' — discovers 
the laws that bind the elements — is enabled to vie with the eagle in swiftness on the 
bosom of the mighty deep, and by which alone he is superior “ to the beasts that 
perish" — before the shapeless idol that they have erected in their own infatuated 
imaginations. Such as these it is that make 

“ Opinion an omnipotence— whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest thetr own judgments should become too bright. 

And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too mack light." 
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It has been a question with us, and one at the present time entitled to some at- 
tention and consideration, as to whether the science of politics ought to form part of a 
plan of national instruction. It is a branch of knowledge to which considerable 
importance is attached, but which even in seminaries and universities seems to have 
been neglected. Prejudice ha* in different periods attached great importance to politi- 
cal speculation, and still attempts to inflict every species of negative persecution upon 
certain opinions in politics, even when unconnected with practical inferences. From 
the universality of this prejudice may be inferred .the universal conviction of the 
extensive influence of political science upon national happiness. What this influence 
is capable of becoming in a country in which any part of the government is democrati- 
cal, as the English House of Commons exists in the Constitution, may be conceived, 
but cannot be determined. Every improvement of which government is susceptible, 
till it has made the nearest possible approximations to perfection, may be confidently 
expected from such a constitution, but it is to hope for effects without adequate causes, 
to expect any considerable or important improvement in government, except by means 
of the majority of the people studying politics as a science, from it first principles, 
through all the ramifications of which it is capable. If the science of politics be thus 
important, and if such interesting consequences may be expected from the perfect 
knowledge of its first principles, to wh*t cause must be ascribed the general neglect to 
which it has been consigned as a science. Instead of the science there has been sub- 
stituted a barbarous jargon, which has brought even the name of politics into disrepute ; 
but to what cause can this be attributed, except to the neglect of studying politics in 
the same manner as the mathematics and the other sciences — by proceeding from sim- 
ple to complex, and thus advancing from maxims which can admit of no controversy to 
the most difficult questions of political right, or the moat abstract speculations 
respecting the theory of governments ? One of the causes of the neglect of this study 
perhaps may be found in a paucity of elementary books on political science, and several 
recent attempts to supply this deficiency may be contemplated as an earnest of political 
amelioration. With the respective merits of these publications, we must acknowledge 
ourselves unacquainted, but among elementary books in the science of politics, we can- 
not omit mentioning Pinnock's Political Catechism. This admirable little book 
might be studied as an appropriate introduction to De Lolme and Blackstone, and in 
some few instances might even correct their statements, since [it ought ever to be 
remembered that both these valuable productions, and particularly that of De Lolme, 
are rather eulogiums on the Constitution than accurate delineations. Blackstone was 
not a man remarkably strong in his animadversions on the abuse of power. His book, 
equally conspicuous for the soundness of his reasoning and the elegance of his style, 
might rather be considered as a panegyric on the Constitution and Laws of Great 
Britain. 

Those who reverence the Constitution as it deserves, will best manifest their 
reverence by desseminating the study of the Constitution upon the principles of science. 
But let no man assume the title of politician , nor make pretence t to political know- 
ledge , whose information is derived from the transient politics of the day. The title 
of politician may' be given by the superficial to the mere reader of newspapers, but the 
thinking part of society will confine the title to the student of political science in the 
writings of De Lolme, Locke, Blackstone, and Hobbes ; and it is surely not too much 
to expect from an age which values itse{f upon the extent qf its acquisitions , that the 
period is arrived in which an accurate acquaintance with the principles of political 
science will be considered an essential part of British Education. 

The period is fast approaching when this question will receive a senatorial exam- 
ination — schemes will be propounded, plans recommended, each different sect and 
persuasion considering the plan suggested for the extension of their own limited interest 
and party, best suited to the requirements of the nation, and the question may be con- 
sidered an insurmountable difficulty for legislation, and as such abandoned. It is a 
maxim to which we recurVitli fondness, that •• where there is & will there is always a 
way.” For our own part we see but few obstacles if there be a sufficiency of inclination. 
We have before us a plan for the education of the people, which might be adopted 
throughout the British dominions in each parish. A few years since the late Thomas 
Ashton, Esq., cotton manufacturer, built a school in the village of Flowery-field* a 
abort distance from the township of Hyde, in the county of Chester, aud although we 
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differ with its regulations, yet we recognize in it the introduction of a principle of 
support which has done him infinite credit. The principle to which we allude is the* 
of levying a tax upon each householder throughout the village, to support the neces- 
sary expenses of tuition, its library, &c. Sec. It is a practical exemplification of the 
means to effect the end. We recommend the establishment of schools upon the same 
principle throughout the kingdom. We provide by local taxation for paving, lighting, 
and improving our ecclesiastical establishments, and why not adopt a similar system 
for the intellectual improvement of the people ? We would empower, by a special act 
of parliament, every parish to raise a moderate rate for securing to every parishioner a 
competent education. The management of the details we would leave to the rate- 
payers themselves, as each locality is best acquainted with its own difficulties, peculiar 
wants, and capabilities. We also think the rate should not be strictly apportioned to 
property, but spread over a wide surface, and equal in its assessment. A small rate 
would effect the object. We will suppose a parish of 6000 householders, rated at Is. 
per year, which would realize ;£300. This we deem, in a majority of cases, amply 
sufficient for the purpose, taking into consideration other circumstances which would 
militate favourably, such as munificent donations, bequests, &c. We would require 
the state to advance, if necessary, the money requisite for the buildings, and allow the 
government a share in their regulation. Every rate-payer should be entitled to send 
his progeny free of charge, or to have the privilege, according to his assessment, of 
nominating others. Thus practically it would be found that every rate-payer would 
have the facility of education at his command. By this method those religious diffi- 
culties which have previously presented themselves would be obviated. The system 
would not be compulsory, because in compelling the means we compel the desire. It 
also would be a following consequence that the rate-payers would see in the disposal 
of their funds that they received the worth of their money, and in order to afford adults 
an opportunity, we would establish evening schools. We are sanguine that nothing 
would tend so much to raise the character of the most unlearned parents as contributing 
to the education of their children, and being possessed nith a voice in its control . A 
gigantic power lies slumbering at the feet of the masses themselves. It is here per- 
ceptible that the state ( may with ease bring on to the hearth of the humblest cottage 
the blessings and advantages of education. 

To encourage proficiency the scholars should undergo an annual examination, 
and those who were justified in their merits should be recommended to the notice of 
the government, to fill vacancies in the excise, customs, and the many subordinate posts 
of clerkship in the public offices. Here would be established at once an incentive to 
general emulation ; and indeed we hold it to be the duty of the government if they in- 
terfere in enforcing education on the poor, to offer advantages more profitable than the 
mere blessings of a cultivated mind. 

In concluding this portion of our article, and having exceeded the space allotted 
us, so reluctantly do we relinquish a subject of such paramount importance, and one in 
which we feel ourselves deeply interested and pleasantly occupied, that we promise 
again to return in the next number, when we hope to be able to lay before our readers 
a brief review of the opinions of some of the principal writers on this subject, Priestley, 
Knox, Hamilton, Edgeworth, More, Milton, and Locke. We are pleased to find that 
some of the London weekly papers are advocating zealously the same opinion as our- 
selves. We hope by a steady perseverance to beat down those imaginary obstacles 
that have presented themselves upon previous occasions. We are desirous that an un- 
ceasing agitation should be kept up until crowned with success. 

We now turn our attention from this question to the progress of one of the 
greatest associations of the working classes that ever existed in this country, and of 
which it affords the most perfect example ; but like all other societies, it contains 
within itself a mixture of good and evil. During the past year it underwent an im- 
portant dissection advantageous to its future peace, harmony, and progressive improve- 
ment. It is a, fact worthy of record that, notwithstanding the secession which 
followed the legiaUftion of the Glasgow A. M. C., the numerical strength of the 
institution is more formidable at the present period than it was preceding the secession . 
The Bristol A. M. C. has furnished the members of this vast association with a solu- 
tion to the enigma (which filled each bosom with anxiety), of “ What will be done at 
Bristol ?” by conceding the power to each district, of regulating its own affairs. It 
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matters little to the originators of financial reform, whether their object be effected 
through the medium of district committees, or by a direct legislative enactment en- 
forced by the directors. We believe a slight misunderstanding has taken place since 
the termination of the Bristol A. M. C., as to the bona fide meaning of the injunctions 
placed upon districts. Such being the case, and desirous as we are to establish an 
agreeable understanding, we cannot do better than lay before our readers the opinions 
and impressions of the author of the resolution referred to : — 

14, Chapel Walk s, Liverpool, Oct. 9th , 1846. 

Dear Sir, 

My impression as to the meaning of the resolution passed at Bristol, 
is, and was then, that districts should make one uniform rate of payment throughout 
the district, and that all Lodges in the district should conform to that law. I recom- 
mend a plan used in some Lodges here — vis. if Lodges are not satisfied with the 
amount of funeral donation, let their members form an auxiliary fund to increase the 
amount, but to be supported by an extra contribution. I think it was generally un- 
derstood as I have described above.. I send you a copy of our proposed new district 
laws wherein you will see my meaning explicitly laid down in the laws relating to 
many. 

Yours, &c., • 

ANDREW ROURKE, C. S. 

Mr. Geo. Candelet, Hyde. 


We have heard but of a very few instances where the least inclination has been 
manifested to depart from the above meaning. Nothing more clearly evidences the 
wisdom of the last A. M. C. in conceding to districts at present, the power regulating 
the affairs of Lodges within the precincts of their own boundary. The most gratifying 
intelligence has reached us during the past few months, of the progress of this mo- 
mentous question. We have before us a copy of newly revised Lodge Bye-Laws, to 
which is appended an address to its members. It is a powerful illustration of the 
times. As we intend to continue this article, we shall for the present content qurselves 
with the publication of this rare specimen of Lodge intelligence, bearing date the 19th 
October, 1846. 


ADDRESS. 

** The tender heart will melt at others’ woe ; 

To the afflicted will its kindness show." 

The prospect of Odd- Fellowship and its nature have so frequently been dilated 
upon, that it is i^nossible to advance anything new or novel. Its usefulness is now 
universally acknWledged, and practically experienced. Its numerical strength, and 
the rapidity with which it continues to spread, have become a matter of wonder. The 
days of its opposition, on account of its secrecy, have glided away. It hath evidently 
manifested and taught an important truth, that secresy can be used as well for good as 
evil purposes. As yet, it can only be considered an experiment. Its failure could 
not but be deplored as a great national calamity. It will be for the members of this 
Lodge, as a link in the great chain of Odd-Fellowship, by paying a due attention to 
their income and expenditure , to render the experiment successful. Perhaps there is 
no felicity that could equal the pleasure derivable from a contracted social agreement 
of a body of men associated together for the mutual provision of each other in the 
calamitous season of need. Considering man in himself, he is an helpless being, sub- 
ject to many misfortunes through life, which break in upon him at a time, when, per- 
haps, he is anticipating to himself hours of pleasure and comfort, and is ready to 
exclaim, “ Soul, take thy ease, for now I shall be happy in the enjoyment of past 
labours,” his liabilities have brought home to him the conviction that he was not made 
for himself alone, but that he is in a great measure, dependant on his fellow-creatures. 
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Benevolent Societies have saved many a worthy man, when prostrate on a bed of 
sickness ; prevented many families from want during the affliction of their only 
dependence, or of being under the necessity of applying for parochial relief. The 
avenues of death have been smoothed, and the dying man has been able to resign in 
peace, knowing that his family would receive a sum adequate to the expenses of his 
funeral, and that they would suffer no distress on that account. To secure the per- 
manency of an institution contemplating such worthy objects, ought to engage the 
attenion of each and all. The enquiry into the financial security of our Society is 
now abroad amongst those who are candidates for initiation amongst us ; upon this 
enquiry hangs a continuance of future prosperity. Large benefits and email rate « of 
contribution are suspected as delusive. The following rules are not put forth as per- 
fect, as no human institution can boast of perfectability. They are such as have been 
deemed necessary and suitable to our present circumstances. 

In alV cases where experience has clearly established certain averages, it is deemed 
nothing less than folly to neglect them. Take for instance one of our splendid trans- 
Atlantic steamers. It has been ascertained that on an average a certain amount of 
fuel is consumed for each trip. Wbat would be thought of a captain who should per- 
sist in leaving port with only two-thirds of the usual quantity ? It would be regarded 
as an act of unparalleled folly. And yet the vessels who might meet her midway on her 
course would report that she was making her voyage gallantly, at her usual speed ; and 
the deficiency would not be experienced until the distance had been well nigh accom- 
plished. Then the difficulty must come. She must abandon her steam-power, and 
depend upon adventitious circumstances. If, instead of favourable breezes, she en- 
counter heavy seas and adverse winds, her voyage is delayed ; and although she may 
reach her destination, it must be after considerable delay, and with many difficulties and 
dangers. Take another instance. The progress of architectural science has enabled 
men to judge precisely the strength of a foundation to support a certain superstructure. 
An architect despising these rules, must almost infallibly fall into error. It can be no 
argument in his favour to say, that because the building looks substantial when it is 
nearly completed, there is a possibility that it may be safely reared. The probability 
is, that at the time when the “ top-stone should have been brought forth with 
rejoicing ,” the rottenness of the foundation will have become manifest, and the 
entire fabric must be re-constructed ; or if it do stand, it will always be regarded with 
suspicion, requiring constant patching and supporting, and it will remain as a me- 
morial of architectural folly. 

So with the establishment of societies like ours. If proper and careful regard be 
not paid to the average amount of sickness and mortality, as clearly defined by statisti- 
cal evidence, there is no substantial reason for supposing that they can permanently 
flourish. Those who despise these established principles, may, af er eight or ten years 
of prosperity, tauntingly ask their less confident brethren where they can see the 
traces or symptoms of the danger they apprehended : but let them look to the end. 
Various circumstances may have favoured them : it is possible that for even ten years 
they may not have had the usual amouut of sickness or mortality urongst th^m ; but 
during the subsequent ten years a visible change will come over thelRne ; their mem- 
bers will begin to descend into the vale of life ; advancing years wmbring increasing 
sickness ; and when their aged members should be realizing the comforts which for 
years they had been contributing to afford to others, Lodges may find themselves com- 
pelled to reduce their allowance, or they may even be brought to suph straits, as to 
lead to the dismemberment of the society. Hundreds of instances of this deplorable 
termination might be adduced ; and our fear is, that unless we take warning by their 
decline and fall, the future will afford numberless cases of an equally distressing nature. 
In conclusion we urgently request timely attention to the average rate of sickness, 
mortality, and genera) expenses experienced amongst us. — Mechanic Lodge , Hyde 
District. 
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PASSAGES IN AN EMIGRANTS LIFE. 

BY JAMES PENNOCK. 


Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard. 

One bespoke age, and one a child’s appeared. 

In stepped my father with convulsive start. 

And in an instant clasped mo to his heart. 

Close by him stood a little blae-eyed maid ; 

And stooping to the child the old man said, 

Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 

This is your Unde Charles, come home from Spain. 

The child approached, and with her fingers light 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of night. 

But why thus spin my ale— thus tedious be ? 

Happy old soldier ! what's the world to me ! 

Bloomfield. 

It was about thjee hours after meridian, when the fresh invigorating breeze temp- 
ered the heat of the sun's beams, that my relations, consisting of father, mother and an 
only sister, gladly escaped from the confined atmosphere between decks, and*joined 
myself and cousin, who were seated upon the second Gun Carriage about the middle of 
the ship. Our vessel carried aix guns, more however for ornament than for service, not 
one on board having ever heard their echoes, and few would have cared to apply the torch 
from their time-worn and insecure appearance. The sky was of azure blue, reflecting * 
the sun’s bright radiance to an extent that made it most painful to look upwards. The 
light fleecy clouds hung suspended over head in streaks of purest white, falling gradu- 
ally back into the dense mass of vapour which bordered the eastern line of the horizon , 
dipping to the very surface of the ocean, from, which it was extracted by the great rare 
faction of the atmosphere, induced by the heat of a July sun. A gentle ripple agitated 
the sea, while the sails seemed to rejoice in the light sea breeze, and puffed and flapped 
against the masts as it occasionally filled and then abandoned them in sportive mood. 
The crazy old craft crept steadily along, answering to the quickened wind. The whole 
space above deck was occupied by little knots and parties who enjoyed with great zest the 
beauty of the evening, some reading, others of the fair sex sewing or knitting, some again, 
and these by far the most numerous, engaged in earnest discourse respecting the land 
which had recently receded from their view. Though the majority were of the class of 
peasants, or but a few degrees removed beyond it, their whole demeanour betokened 
their susceptibility to the soft emotions produced by the kindly influence of nature, and 
nature's God; and I doubt not, but that in thp flight of years yet unborn, when the bles- 
sings of a liberal system of education shall have been generally diffused, and the all en- 
grossing feverish excitement of political and religious discussion repressed within dne 
limits by a consequent enlightenment, the descendants of those will sustain the credit of 
their father-land, nor suffer the finger of derision and scorn to be pointed towards every- 
thing Irish, as was the case, in the days of yore. Of onr party was one whose melan- 
choly cast'of countenance, vacant expression of features, and low tones almost inaudible, 
yet uttered with rapid articulation, afforded tad evidence of an aberration of mind and 
brain. Ever occupied in arranging the mass of dark brown hair which adorned her sun- 
burnt brow, or in working the knitting pins which seldom left her side, she filled up the 
vacancy of thought by chanting the burden of a small collection of songs and hymns 
she had imperceptibly acquired from her neighSours; but frequently the light air of a 
love-song would blend with the solemn wail for the departed, or the muttered 
commencement of a favorite hymn glide into* a stanza of one of of the songs of the rebel- 
lion, so much in vogue at the period of which I write. Poor Shenan, whose life passed 
away so pensively yet so peacefully and serene was my near relative, in fact my 
cousin. Her maternal parent and mine were sisters and loving ones too. It was She- . 
nan’s lot never to know the fond solicitude of a mother's love, or to experience the 
fostering influence of a father's care. Her mother, after whom she was named, died in 
giving birth to the little weakling, whose life seemed so uncertain, that arrangements 
Voi. 9— No. 5—?. 
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were made to enclose both parent and offspring in the same narrow resting place — the 
grave. With much care and attention she gave signs of life, yet several days elapsed 
before they could safely say, she breathed, and 

• * M that those veins 

Did verily bear blood.** 

or discern by 

“ The trick of frown, her forehead. 

The pretty dimples of her chin sad cheek. 

The very mould and irame of hand, nail, finger." 

that life was warm upon her lips, and the poise of her heart throbbing with existence. 
The fate of her parents was sad and affecting. Her father young, volatile, and of a 
ductile disposition, was readily induced to take part in the disturbances which convulsed 
Ireland through every class of the community. His natural activity and vigor, with a 
certain superiority of education and the possession of a little independent property, 
quickly gave him command over the more ignorant rabble, and as his feelings were strong 
against the prevailing tyranny of the higher powers, he signalised himself in the outbreak, 
and became in consequence, a marked man. He was too open in mind and disposition to 
lend his assistance to the midnight outrages which disgraced the popular movements in 
a later stage; it formed no part of his intentions to win his country’s iudepfendenoe by 
cool-blooded massacres and fierce rapine ; he fought and toiled in a* more manly cause, a 
cause »to which a vast number of the elite of the land had committed themselves either 
by counsel or pecuniary advances, hut which from prudential motives they dared not 
openly support. If, instead of dallying in uncertainty* wavering between thC two 
extremes, they had lent their cordial assistance to the wishes of the populace, and 
assumed the position assigned them by their standing and influence in society, it is 
highly probable that the result would have been of a different character, sod that all the 
force and power of England would have proved insufficient to rivet the fetters of subjec- 
tion on a bold and courageous people, enraged by years of misrule and oppression. In- 
stances are numerous in which a small nation has successfully withstood the despotic 
aggression of a huge rival; as when the legions of Austria were defeated by the brave 
Tyrolese, or more recently, the countless honks of Russia, held in check, oft times beaten, 
by the hardy natives of Circassia. But disheartened by the defection of their proper 
lexers, divided in counsel, disunited in their efforts, as well as abandoned by their con- 
tinental allies, the popular enthusiasm broke down before the stern authority of the 
law, and what might otherwise have commanded the encomium of the historian, degen- 
erated into a crude and reprobated revolt, characterized by the number of victims, aa 
well to judical slaughter as to the knife of the cowardly base assassin. The arms of his 
Majesty’s troops triumphant. Government took under their protection whole hosts of 
informers, to whose vile cupidity the scaffold bears ample witness, in the number of 
unfortunate, perhaps misguided patriots, who there terminated their existence, publicly 
suffering the agonies of dissolution as a warning to the excitable multitude below, to 
alter the current of their thoughts and amend the errors of their ways. False theory, as 
if men’s affections and esteem were to he gained by nothing less than the slaughter of 
their friends and kindred. A strange political dictionary, in which coercion and concil- 
iation are made to hear a synonymous signification. John O’Neil escaped for a time 
by a residence in the wild mountains of the North, but the instinct of home overcame the 
dictates of prudence, and he returned to visit the scenes of his childhood, and embrace 
once more his fair young wife by whose side he had'stood a few months before to receive 
the nuptial benediction One of the horde of spies, with whom the liberally bestowed 
gold of the 'executive quickly peopled every town and village in the land, traced bis steps 
to his own threshold, and longing to Clutch the unholy price of blood hastened to inform 
the military of his whereabouts. The base object was however defeated. A friendly 
whisper told O’ Neil of his danger, so» taking a brief but heart-wringing farewell of his 
darling Shenan, he disguised himself and hastened to the sea-side, where be found a 
vessel on the eve of sailing to form part of a. convoy bound for the West Indies. He 
was never afterwards heard of. It was believed that he died from the noxious effects of 
the deadly climate, or that he went overboard and met a watery grave from some of the 
chances which in a seafaring life occasionally peril both vessel and crew. His forlorn 
partner gradually pined sway from the period of his departure, and ss the crisis approe- 
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ched in which her accouchement was expected, settled down into complete melancholy 
and indifference to every thing around. Love was in her case more enduring than bodily 
strength, the one sapped the foundations of the other, and when the terrible hour of trial • 
drew on she was too much weakened to encounter it, and died of a broken heart, a Vic- 
tim to the political disturbance of the times. Her remains were consigned to the cold 
grave with fewer of those superstitious rites so much in vogue with my country men ; 
the funeral was strictly quiet, for the turbulence of the times forbade an assemblage of 
numbers for any purpose. Indeed had it been otherwise it would have been sadly out 
of harmony with her departed spirit. 

The little colleen was taken to our home and tended with more than maternal care. 

In no country upon earth is the open hand of charity so freely extended to objects of 
commiseration; generosity is so distinguishing a feauture in the national character, that, 
the greatest stranger has but to shew his necessities to have them relieved, by a share 
of the tnrf-fire or a portion of the smoking hot 44 p hades on the board.” At first she 
lingered on the threshold of death and shewed few symptoms of health or improvement, . 
but, bye and bye shot out into a tall slip of a girl. Alas it was only her form that im- 
proved, the mind remained almost stationary. Those delightful buddings of intelligence 
which bring pride and joy to the parent’s heart were looked for in vain, her countenance 
was pleasing but infantile, while none of the lively tones of recognition, nor any of the 
endearing ways common to childhood ever broke forth to cheer the melancholy blank. It 
was a sore trial to my parents when the sad surmise was confirmed and they felt that 
she was destined to live devoid of those inestimable blessings memory — reason. 

44 Acuahla Asthore. Yez ’ill be all the same to uz, my colleen a bawn. Ye shall 
niver want the bite an’ the sup as long as we’ve the phaties to the fore or a dthrop of 
milk in the biggin. An’ ma be whin we’re under the green sod, Providence itself will 
purtect your’e own purty self from harum and bring yez safe to glory. Amin.” Such 
was my-mother’s good natured ejaculation on ascertaining the fact beyond doubt. 

My Father cheerfully agreed in this view of the subject, and little Shenan qpntin- 
ued the cherished one of the household, receiving aid and comfort from every one, not 
only of the house but of the neighbours around, who vied with each other in their en- 
deavours to lighten the affliction of one whom Providence had blighted. Such is ever the 
case in native Erin, bold, proud, poor Erin-go-bragh. 

* Shenan, Agra, come near me. Sit down between uz or you'll git hurt wid the ropes. ” 
Shenan who had been sitting somewhat apart from our little party immediately rose, 
and came and seated herself by my mother’s side and dropped her head upon her shoulder 
in the innocent simplicity so peculiar to her character. 

44 Why Brian, I understood you to say that you had but one daughter, and now it 
appears you have two. How is this? Which of these young lasses claims kindred with 
you, eh? Nay dont hide your face young woman” said the Captain blpntly, as Shenan 
soak hgr head deeper into my mother’s shoulder quailing Under the glance of the young 

••No Sir, this is my niece, the other is my daughter.” 

“Oh yes, I remember, you gave me a history of the circumstances, a sad affair 
certainly, but how is it you are starting away from home to a strange country at your 
time of life. Are you tired of old Ireland, and like many others expect to pick up gold 
in the Streets of the new world whither your are now hound; or is it true what they 
tell me, that the country is too hot for men to live in peaceably ?” 

“ Why yez might be wider from the mark than that last gness, yon have hot the 
right nail on the head at on’st, but ahure it’s quare work to lave ould Ireland at the 
biddin of a bosthoon I niver seed, jist a skreed of a letter wid the name of Captiu 
Rock pat at the botthom of id. Och bone ! to lave my party farm, that was me 
ancisther’s before me this many a long day, an’ to crass the salt say in me ould days it 
’ill break me heart, Alanah.” 

44 Never mind, Brian, dont be downhearted, the world’s a wide place, and you wil 
do well in America if you try. It is those only who fail, who are daunted with the 
difficulties almost as soon as they meet them. They don’t like to work.” 

* •• Oh, bad luck to id for. work, it’s not that same I’m afeard of, and hav’ent I this 
gnat gommock and these colleens wid me to help me all the time, hue tare -an -ages, its the 
laving the ould place, and the ould residenters, that I’ve known since we wor childer tow 
gether the hoighth of me knee — an’ many’s the dthrop of the Cratber we’ve had together 
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jist to make our friendship sthronger. Yit sowl of me, ids no use laminting now we're 
on the road, w’ell jist pluck up our spirits and thry our loock. 

This last sentence was brought out by a simple attempt to divert the attention of my 
maternal parent on whom his sorrows were beginning to tell, and whose eyes were 
glistening with the unbidden tears of regret for her mfciden home. 

“ You cure in the right, I’ll wager a crown, always look to the sunny side of things* 
and while others are floundering about in difficulty and darkness, you will have light 
enough to steer clear of the shoals of despair.. It is the best philosophy seaman or 
landsman can teach, because it is practically useful.'* 

“Helm, ahoy ! lay her over a little more to the wind ; let us make the best use 
we can of our sails while this fair breeze lasts. There, that will do ; steady so ; keep 
her to that point. 1 * 

“Ay, Ay, Sir. Steady it is,** sung out the helmsman, and the ship lurched over 
in obedience to the increased force of the wind. 

“Now** said the Captain, who was a middle aged Englishman of a sociability of 
manner very unusual among bis class at that period, but comparatively unacquainted with 
Irish affairs, having traded but once before to an Irish port, “tell me the cause of these 
wrathful countrymen of yours sending you that' rather uncivil notice to quit.** 

“ The cause is it agra. Shore the cause is — bud how can I till yez the' cause, on- 
less I begin a long while back, whin I was a slip of a lad an’ could dance a jig or toss me 
shillalagh wid the best of the boys. An’ that 'ud be a long story for ye* to hear, Sur.” 

“I’ll sit it out, 1*11 warrant, if it lasts as long as Bill Smith’s yarn there, whose 
tongue has found out the secret of perpetual motion, for he never stops unless all hands 
are piped to dinner.” So saying he seated himself on a coil of rope hard by. 

“ Ballynogue farm was left to me whin my father was called to glory — may his 
sowl rist in pace— and I was jist a big strapping bostboon, rayther handy at single stick, 
or wrestling, or dancing cover the buckle, and thinking myself as happy as the king in 
his cattle. It did very well for a bit, but the neighbours said id was a shame for me to 
keep meself all to meself, wid me fifteen acres of dacent land an my grandfather’s stock- 
ing cracking itself with the yellow shiners, while so many purty lasses wor waiting to be 
axed to follow me to chapel. Troth, an* I had’nd long to look nor I seen the jewel that 
. was to become Mrs. Dancy Brian, pulse of me heart. Not that I*d axed her her mind 
or had any gosther with but wanst, an that but one blessid minit at the fair. I seen her 
many times wid her young sister and guessed some day l*d spake to her, but me heart 
atu’k in me mouth whin I attempted on’st or twi’st. One day I took up coorage and 
plumped it out and niver stop’t spaking till I’d lost all me breath, but after that felt 
as light as a feather, for it took a mortial weight off me mind. I need’nt tell yez about 
our coortmg, or how we wor married, or how we kept up our wedding, shure we spint 
a power of money, bud we bad the hoighth of diversion. Our wedding however mor- 
tially offinded an ould crony of Kitty’s. He purtinded to the neighbours that tfie was 
under her promise to him, and that«he had deceaved him. I met him in tbs street one 
day, .whin he had some of the boys wid him, an* he stipt up to me, and savs he “ How 
doyou doMisther Brian, an’ how does Misthress Dancy BriaU, the day. Shurcjan I wish yea 
much joy of her, and her par j tired’ to a boy, that me mother’s son'knows. Yes sowl to 
pirdition, but id i’ll be a black widding for yer proud cock up Misthress Brian, afore 
ysz see many more years o’ grace.” 

“Aisy Tom, say I, ye thief of the world, mind what yer saying. Kitty might have 
the pick and the choose of the whole barony, manys the boy u’d jump off the church 
staple to catch her, but small blame to her for picking the best, and if yes say two crass 
words with Kitty’s name in yez dirty mouth, ye’ll git sich a leathering, as will make 
yer bones ache for a month.*’ 

41 He had been the cock of the walk over all the villages round, but I goVtoo much 
for him at last an* oust hurt him so that he kept his bed for a whole week. Hihtimper 
got the m aither of him, and mine being no less, we talked mighty big, and wonld have 
sittled it paceably on the spot, but some of the boys interfered an* parted us from aiobe 
other. He got in a great rage, and swore rneful vingince agin me and mine, an* touM 
me to look for a shot in me head som* dark night. “ Divil receave me” said be “if 1 
would ’nt shoot him’ this varry minit, if I had me powther an shot to the fore.” I wint 
home to me wife an’ tould her all about it, an* she was mighty frighted to be sure, bat 
I was’ at a bit afeard, for I did'nt think he would do suoh a thing afther his temper was 
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cooled a little. Well time wint on, an’the childer came about uz an’ we wor doing 
purty comfortable, an’ always had plenty to ate an’ dthrink, an’ a sup for a frind’whin 
the thrubles br’uk out. Throth, its no wonder there was a rebillion, for wid the peo- 
ple going about discoarsing of our being made slaves to the English, and robbing uz of our 
parlimint ; and the harryin’ for the taxis an’ turnin’ thim out of their farms and hold- 
ings ; an’ the Protestants fightin agin the Catholics an’ the Catholics agin the Protestants 
the crathers could’nt scarcely live, at all at all— only that I had me own farm which nobody 
could’nt touch. Then the boys turned out at night to talk of their distresses, while 
bad men blarney’d thim over fb stick up for their rights. But on’st they got thim out 
they could’nt kip thim under, and the night burnin’s and murdhers begun, an’ nobody 
was safe in his bed that did’nt join thim. The yeominry and the riglars war sint 
out by governmint an' harried the people to death, an’ made many' the one turn out 
who would’nt ha’ done id for a thrifie. A’most all the people supported thim, but 
dar’nt have it known, for the rason they'd be tried by military and shot wid-out joodge or 
jury. I did’nt go out meself, but me wife’s people did, an’ John O’Neil who coorted 
her sister at that time wint wid thim ; it was sinsible you know, that I would’nt turn 
me back upon thim for id, whin I might have me house burned over me head for me 
throuble. The boys did their best but it was no use, for those who led them on, 
flinched back whin the rale danger come, an’ the boys did’nt know how to help aiche 
other, only whin the rale fightin was goin* on, then did’nt they handle the kippeens 
finely, tunther-an-ouns’ but they crack’d the sojer’s skulls like winkin’. Faix, but the 
tables w*or soon turned on thim, for the military wor too strong for thim, an’ bate thim 
out of the field entirely, an’ cut thim up with soord and bagnet. Oh, wirra, wirra, it 
% was a sight, to see thim hung up by dozens an’ some shot dead left unther the hedges to 
rot in the face of heaven, with never a friend that dar’ bury them by day-light. Musha, 
it wint to me heart, to see the thradethe rascally approvers druv firretin’ the boys out of 
their hiding-places, an’ purtinding to bring thim to justice till justice was lost in the 
starnness of the law and grew sick with the number of her poor unedicated victims.” 

Happy are we of this generation who live in times w’hen jutice is justified, without 
the blood of the ignorant peasant being sacrificed to appease her manes : when humanity 
is seldom or never outraged by the revolting disgraceful spectatle of human beings — 
made in the image of the high eternal — strung up like senseless sheep, to expiate, before 
thousands congregated to mark their convulsive throes, and gloat over tlieir dying 
agonies as some goodly show or pageant, the crimes, which a higher degree of education 
or moral culture, inaccessible to them, would have entirely prevented. 

“Tho’ the throubles war said to be over by thim who won the day, yet they war 
only beginning to thim that lost it. Matters war tin times worse than iver, an’ the 
people could scarce spake to aiche other widout bein’ punished for id. The country was 
very unsittled for a long time, they said help was shure to come from furrin parts, wid 
plinty of goold an’ the finest throops that iver was seen, so they met as sacrct as could 
be to talk about their wrongs an' lamint what ould Ireland had come to. Tare-an-ages 
but they could’nt stand this long quietly, so they riz agin an’ set upon the king’s troops 
an’ bate thim thro’ the provinces, an’ war like to git the upper hand. The throops soon 
liowiver got too sthrong for thim an’ druv thim past all chance. They much prissed 
me to join thim but I kep’ bock, for 1 thought of the childher an’ what might happen 
whin I was gone, so I detarmined not to go. They bothered and taized me till I half 
sed yis. Tom O’Hallan himself come to me an’ offered to be friends an’ forget an’ 
forgive if I’d only shew me face an’ consint to take the oath wid the rist, but I stood 
* aginst him an’ tould him me mind was made up not to join in the rising, but that I'd 
niver betray thim. Yez know how the rebillion inded, betther than I can tell yez. 
Musha, but I might as well ha’ gone, for from that day to this, I’ve had no loock. The 
black-hearted villians, they’ve burnt me corn an’ set fire to the house at night wh’ar the 
woman and childher war sleeping in th’ar beds, not wan’st or twi'st. Every sort of 
divilment they’ve done aginst me till I’ve had no p’ace in life, and whin I’ve thought 
thim gone, they’d com agin an’ terrify uz to the death. Two or three times lately I've 
got a slip of paper, not one of me know* how or whin, bidding me prepare me coffin for 
me days are numbered. In coorse, I was’nt aisy all this while, me wife wanted to lave 
the ould place, but me heart stu’k to id, it cut me to the core to think of parting wid 
it, ’case I loved every stone of id for many a year. To part wid the ould place whar me 
father an’ mother an' their ancisthers lived in the good ould times before, axing yer 
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pardin, the Engiishers c’um amongst uz ; oh, sorrow on the day. Och hone ! Och hone ! 
the murtherers, the cutt'roat rascals, that sint me away from me nate little home. I 
sou^ it out an’ out entirely, for I seen ’twas no use staying to be brought home a dead 
man some day. May the cowld airth be th'ar bed — the bla-guards that put the bad 
passions in the people's head to aiche other. Slmre, its a doomed land wh'ar the in- 
dusthrious cannot work for fear of spite and revinge. Oh, me poor counthry you drive 
your best supports away whin you force thim to lave who live by their hard sweat and 
labour. Yez complain of the tyrant while th’ar is no tyrant so hard as yer own sons. 
If I had gone off to some other place I 6hould’nt ha’ been safe, for I was tould that I 
was only spared so long because of the neighbours, who war me frinds and war sorry to 
have me life tuk. The nagur was detarmined to be revinged, but I did’nt go out afther dark 
for many a day and kipt out av his way. So you see, sur, the ra’son of my parting wid 
me native place all thro’ the spite of me widding first, and thin, soun’s, because I would'nt 
turn out in the throubles. l’ts a long time ginse, but revinge will last as long as life. 

I never seed O'Hallan sinse he wanted me to join thim, but I dar say he’s been at the 
botthom of all our distresses. Shure we give thim no olfince at all at all, barring what 
I ve tould yez. May God sind thim repintance and taiche thim better.” 

“Too truly do I see, Brian, that oppression has stamped a character in the mind 
of your nation, that not all the powers upon earth can eradicate or repel till another 
generation has grown up, whose minds shall have been implanted with the love of peace 
and of knowledge; when the influence of those who live by exasperating the worst pas- 
sions of the nation shall have waned away ; and reason occupy her true position obviat- 
ing that blind submission to the dictates of others, which now produces such dreadful 
scenes of bloodshed and murder. You have been stung to the quick, and you turn, 
against all that come near to offer assistance, whetting your passions by internal rapine, 
in default of strength to shew a bold front to your opponents, and raise yourselves superior 
to the bonds which gall your soul, Your intelligence and energies must be directed 
into other and safer channels; but if England waifs for perfect repose and quietness in 
the public mind, ere she commences a system of national regeneration, by substituting 
the*kindly rational influences of moral restraint in lieu of the barbarities of physical 
force, then will the child have become a man of mature, nay senile years, before the first 
opening presents itself for carrying the project into effect. Let your people be kept 
employed as much as possible, extend the means of communication through every quar- 
ter of the land, from Castle Cary to Cape Clear, from Wexford to Killeen, and last yet 
not least, diffuse education and knowledge in every shape and form, and you will have 
sown that seed, which in the lapse of years allotted to one brief generation, will spring 
up to tranquilizc Ireland, and make her the brightest jewel in the triple crown, the Koh- 
i-nohr of the British diadem.” 

How deeply these words sunk into my mind I cannot express. I remember them 
as vividly as twere but yesterday they were uttered, and feel that the prophetic predic- 
tions are in gradual course of fulfilment. Much has been already performed for my 
native land, au infinite deal more requires to be accomplished, ere this much to be desired 
consummation can take place, yet the calm enquirer may trace signs of better times 
about to dawn upon the sea girt-Isle. Her energies are quivering with the first impulse 
of real prosperity, while her sons are making for themselves a name of honour and renown, 
claiming by their acquirements, the consideration and esteem of their contemporaries. 

Beforemy father had concluded his narrative the decks were cleared and the night watch 
set. Most of the passengers went to their berths to seek the repose needed by all things 
with life. A few, however, of the males who were pleased to render assistance, or dis- 
inclined to encounter the close air below, remained upon deck, inhaling the calm breeze, 
that sipping coolness from the ocean’s face blew steadily onward towards our destination, 
wafting us cheerily on to join the hundreds of thousands of all nations, who for year* 
have sought life and liberty on the open prairies, the forest-clad hills and mountains of 
America. 

I was then young, the world was opening upon me in allots freshness, and I enjoyed its 
varied scenes with a zest the young only can feel. Possessed of a tolerable proficiency in 
the elementary branches of edcucation through my parents’ kind foresight, tinctured 1 
may add with a little ambition — a gourmand in books of every description, I had filled my 
mind with a chaotic mass of information, interspersed with numberless anecdotes of 
1 moving accidents by flood and field,’ in which turbaned Turk, mail-clad knight, and 
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plalded warrior of Celtic race bore a conspicuous share, and revelled in bright anticipa- 
tions of enjoyment from seeing somewhat of the world, while with the facility of early life, t 
overlooked all its attendant annoyances; which the feeling, buoyant hope and the gratifl 
cation of ardent curiosity tended to •perpetuate. Nor did the incidents of the voyage 
dispel the illusion. W>en it ended I felt as though I had but dreamed a dream — such 
ia life— -when divested of care and responsibility. Now, however, that the sere and yel- 
low leaf of maturpage has taken place of the bright green of youth, when the wrinkles 
on the brow, the scanty locks on the temples, and a certain obesity of person proclaim 
that esse isjnore congenial than exertion ; when having paced much of this world's weary 
round, J have been taught in the rough school of experience to pause, reflect, compare, 
hope is at least dormant if not destroyed, and curiosity if not sated is pretty consider- 
ably blunted. 

The scenes of the new world delighted and astonished me. Everything wore so 
different an aspect to that which I had been accustomed to. The manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, the broad lakes, bold rapids, frowning woods, of the interior, attracted 
me with an indescribable charm : my mind alive to every impression, felt exhilaration 
and pleasure in the evanescent change of subjects as they quickly revolved across its 
disc. Well was it for me that this was so. We had a hard uphill fight to fight, as indeed 
every emigrant must expect to have, who intends to settle in a new and uncultivated 
country ; more especially if straightened circumstances present a bar to a lengthened 
search for an eligible location, while at the same time they give a ra0 impulse to im- 
mediate exertion. Too many, unfortunately, sacrifice their every hope and chance, by 
lingering about the towns along the coast, until their means are almost exhausted. The 
market there is at all times overstocked, being the ordinary rendexvous for a season on 
their first arrival of nearly all who land, anxious to rest themselves after the fatigue of 
the voyage, as well as to glean a modicum of accurate information for their future guid- 
ance. Fallacious hopes, doomed in ninty-nine cases out of a hundred to bitter disap- 
pointment. Push on ! Push on ! Look not back, otherwise a fate as lamentable as 
that of Lot’s wife will surely overtake you. Perhaps worse. Not her pangless transi- 
tion from a thing of life to the inanimate pillar of salt, but, the salt, salt tears of unavatl- 
ing regret, mocked by hunger, nipped by the keen severity of wintry frosts and snows, 
burnt up by the unintermittent ravages of the climate fevers and at last — death — in the 
midst of unpitying strangers. If, dn the other hand, they wander straight into the in- 
terior, neither suffering let nor hindrance and pursue with undeviating steadfastness the 
purpose of their journey, success is morally certain, and in a brief number of years the 
substantial log house with good bacon lined, the poultry in the yard cackling* to their 
broods, the com in the field of finest weight and quality, will amply repay them for 
their exertions and prudent self denial, and real independence of mind and position, dis- 
solve the remembrance of that shadowy outline they enjoyed but in name, in the land 
they*have voluntarily abandoned. 

The country was not then nearly so thickly inhabited as It is now, as during the 
last twenty years it is computed that, in addition to the increase of the resident popu- 
lation which has been unprecedently great, above one hundred thousand individuals of 
different nations arrive on its shores, to commingle and become incorporated with the 
general mass. Yet many disheartening difficulties arose ere we succeeded in obtaining 
a tract of land suited to our wishes. At length we alighted on a location situated close 
to the boundary line separating the United States from the Canadas, but under the for- 
mer jurisdiction. It was partially cleared, part being under cultivation for maize and 
other crops ; the other part consisted of unreclaimed forest land bearing trees of 
enormous growth, whose tall tops mingled together fifty or sixty feet above the ground, 
so as to preclude the sun’s rays from penetrating within their deep shade. These same 
tall stems have frequently taxed both my strength and patience, practically enforcing 
the divine command that by the sweat of his brow man shall live — huge monsters 
that took wkeu fallen, an interminable period to cut into the requisite length* for piling 
in cords, either for home consumption or market. How often have 1 paused amf wiped 
away the big drop9 of perspiration as they coursed down my bronzed countenance, half 
envying the pretty striped squirrel which abounds in the woods his ease and liberty, as 
he ran gaily from branch to branch in pursuit of his fellows, or sat perched on the 
extremity of a bough undismayed by the echoes which the blows of my axe sent ringing 
through the woods; while his pert jaunty air seemed to say as plain as the parts of 
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speech, Lo ! Behold! one of the lords of the creation. How they toil 1 Hcrw they 
labour ! and to what purpose ! while I am at ease, unfettered, free. What seduction* 
are contained. iii the words base and independence! we follow the phantom through a 
whole life erer fancying her within our grasp, yet ever find that she eludes our touch, 
even when her breath blows hottest upon our cheek. To labor is well, for labor is its 
own reward, affording health and strength as its concomitant advantages, as well as that 
light hearted independence, which, as far outweighs the mere possession of gold and 
inglorious ease, as the light of the meridian sun transcends the best of its paltry subsitu- 
tes ever invented. Yes, labor has its pleasures as well as its pains, its bright and 
cheerful side to balance against the darker, more melancholy picture. ’Tis pleasant to 
watch the corn bursting forth from the brown arid looking earth, and know that your 
hand formed those straight parallel lines in which it vegetates free from noxious weeds. 
J Tis pleaseut to hear it rustle of an autumn evening bowing to the slight breeze as it 
forms a wavy sea, and know that your exertions have conduced to the prospect of plenty 
in the forthcoming winter, which Providence has so kindly scattered around, — ’Tis 
pleasant to hear the bly the lark carolling his bold notes over head— and, fast fading 
relic of the good old times, — ’Tis pleasant to share in the merry harvest home. Besides 
labor leaves no time, and destroys the inclination, for vain regrets. 1 can safely aver 
that at this period of my life, though necessitated to work hard, my happiness was most 
complete. Who so happy as the Irish boy, seated in a field w’ith his sister by his side, 
deeply engaged in investigating the quality of tbevrelcome dinner reeking with the steam 
of savoury herb, ever and anon raising his head, to give a monosyllablic answer or 
evince attention to the engrossing narrative of occurrences transpired during the long 
morning. Perhaps a confidential chat, renewed for the fifteenth time, on the qualities, 
hopes, fears, affections, of her rustic admirer, son of a near nieghbourj; that is, a 
neighbour living some few miles distant. Sometimes her good humour would obtain 
vent in singing the songs of our stdl remembered home, and thus would we wile away 
an hour. 

My cousin also frequently joined me while busy ; her presence imparted vigour to 
my arm by destroying the sense of loneliness that would occasionally arise in my mind, 
for having to perform most of the manual operations ourselves, it was almost impossible 
for my father and I to work together. The climate appeared to harmonize well with 
her constitution and temperament, from our first settlement she gradually improved iu 
health. She also, whether as a consequence of her bodily improvenfent or from some 
latent cause, I cannot tell — became more and more intelligent and took greater interest 
in various matters than before, assuming & carriage as if conscious of her own rational 
existence ; from which we were led to infer, that at a future period all traces of her 
malady would disappear in the firm exercise of the powers of intelledt and reason. Our 
life thus sped on its diurnal round — the seasons brought forth seed time and harvest, 
followed by the severities of the northern winter and the glories of the opening. spting, 
each in its appointed time. Meanwhile matters went on prosperously with us. Our 
farm, a rich old loam, turned out very productive, fortune threw its kind glance upon 
us to cheer our hearts and make our labour light. Through the course of my life I have 
ever found that man’s success is in the main dependent upon his own exertions. Chance 
may possibly iitfspme instances afford him an eligible opportunity of advancement, but 
he must have already prepared himself to occupy the position or it would glide by him 
into more able bands. As has been remarked by a man of eminence, who from a pen- 
niless wanderer became by dint of perseverance one of the greatest philosophers and 
and most distinguished men of the day,* 

- Whoever by the ploagh*would thrive, 

Himself, must either hold or drive :•* 

And this doubtless is the portentous ‘secret or philosopher’s stone, by which the 
straggling ambitious efforts of very humble individuals are crowned with triumphant 
success, while the efforts of others, made under what appear vastly superior circum- 
stances, meet nothing but signal defeat and disappointment. Too many land in the 
country with the most visionary expectations as to the means of acquiring wealth, and 
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without one thought of the patent unremitting industry, nay ofttimes drudgery, that has 
to be sustained before comfort much more a competency can be acquired. Depending 
on the inflated accounts transmitted home by interested parties, ignorant of everything 
that pertains to the land of their adoption, it is no wonder that they experience a bitter 
reverse to their hopes, and destitute of resolution, waver about the skirts of the coftntry 
until their little all is expended, when too late they perceive their simplicity and endeavour 
to repair their error. This is only achieved by an instant removal to more distant 
localities, but travelling without adequate resources is but sorry work. Care and des- 
pondency oppress the mind, driuk, the universal curse presents its temptations to the 
weary-hearted wanderers, the last penny goes for the accursed stimulant, and man, fal- 
len from his high estate sinks into inextricable ruin ’till the cord of life is prematurely 
snapped in twain. This is the sad history of numberless victims and accounts for the 
conflicting statements so often made by two individuals. Further up, or as the modern 
phrase is, nearer the ‘West’ employment is more abundant and better remunerated, 
friendships are quickly formed, the process of naturalization imperceptibly goes on, new 
ideas, new habits, new feelings are generated, until the new-comer cannot be distinguished 
from the surrounding inhabitants : “home” wraps its influences round his heart and 
the transposition is complete. 

I cannot say that we did not meet the average amount of vexations and losses, but 
they sat lightly on us, united in love for each other, nor did they cause a second 
regretful thought, well knowing that we should soon recover from them by attention 
and forethought. In the main we led a happy life, and if devoid of the refinements, 
so also were we free from the prying observation, from the cares, heart-burnings, 
and jealousies of larger and more civilized communities. Thus time rolled over our 
heads, until our third year had passed and the fourth drew on a pace. The season was 
spring, I had retired to rest at a very primitive hour, and awoke the following morning 
with the earliest dawn, having arranged to accompany my father to the town of Dover, 
with a miscellaneous load of our farm produce, to barter in exchange for a variety of 
little matters expended during our winter’s sojourn in the woods, cut off as we were 
from all communication during several months. Our oxen were quickly harnessed 
and yoked to, and we started on our journey, first partaking of a substantial breakfast, 
such as the sleepy citizen can only enjoy in imagination. Our log shanty was situated 
in an opea clearing of a few acres, surrounded by forest trees, which had stood in 
might and graudeur for many years, but now lowered their proud heads before our 
ruthless steel. No other sign of human habitation was visible for miles round — twenty 
long miles intervened between the town of Dover and our bush residence. As we went 
gently on, the sun gradually dispelled the grey mists of morning, tinting the tops of 
the trees with radiant light, and exposed to lull advantage, the opening leaves of the 
budding maple and other forward trees. Our route took us through the winding 
mazes of the forest, strewed with old stumps, scorched with lightning, intersected with 
bog-like spots filled with mire, in places entirely obstructed by a fallen tree, which it 
took some time and pains to remove. The road was execrably bad. The snows of 
winter were gone, it is true, but the ground was in a rotten state, causing much ado 
to obtain moderate progress. More than once we had literally to put our shoulders to 
the wheel to assist our toiling oxen. We beguiled the weary way by discoursing upon 
our business in hand, our prospects, the still vivid reminiscences of our absent home, 
for so the emigrant per>i>ts in desicnatingvthc land of his origin. Sometimes lagging 
behind we would indulge in a biief reverie, he dwelling possibly on many matters, 
careful for the morrow. I— shall I confess it — on a certain little member of the 
feminine gender whose name — Ahem — suffice it to say, is now changed, but whose 
bright eyes and witching smile have tempted me frequently to a long walk of ten miles 
when the moon has been beaming bright above head. Travelling in a thinly populated 
country, through woods and partially cultivated tracts of land, is really tedious work. 
Our progress was so slow, that the sun was in ity meridian, shining vertically down 
upon us, by the time we came in view of the tall spire of the town church. The town 
has an old fashioned appearance, and has been the scene of many a deed of ruthless 
war and bloodshed in the contest between England and the colonies. It might be that 
our voices assumed a more cheerful tone, but our cattle instinctively brightened up and 
quickened their pace, pressing forward into the huge quaint collar. This was our first 
visit since the autumn, seven months had flown by from the time we last walked up its 
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streets, great part of which was passed in the seclusion of our own circle, occasionally 
enlivened by the visit of a neighbouring settler, or hunter following his arduous trade. 
These last would remain with us a couple of days, partaking of our plain yet hospitable 
fare, in return giving all the news of the district, with thrilling tales of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of their profession, soYne of them unparalleled in interest 
and excitement.. The skin of the Marten, Beaver, and other furry animals, is eagerly 
sought after by these hardy fellows, and in fortunate seasons yields them abundant 
profit. 

Arrived at length. “ Well, Pether, you look to the cattle and see them properly 
fed, an' I’ll go down the street to the m archant, an’ thry an’ git our bis’ness done 
’arly. Ma’be I won’t be long an’ thin we’ll rest ourselves and have some refresh- 
ment.” Obedient to this wish, I untackled our team, and giving them a manger well 
filled with hay, left them to ruminate over their food a few hours, while I took a 
saunter about the town, to observe with minute curiosity all the alterations made since 
I saw it last. As in all towns in America, so in this one, quaint, prematurely old- 
looking buildings of timber and shingles stood cheek by jowl with modern str uct ur e s 
glittering with stucoo and tin — it may not be generally known, that many of the 
buildings, public, and private, are roofed with that useful metal. Wood is however, 
quickly falling away before brick and stone, ow ing to the awful conflagrations peri- 
odically taking pfane, in which three-parts of a town will frequently be burnt down, 
before its ravages can be stayed. The hundred fresh matters exposed to public gaxe, 
in the store windows, attract a stranger’s attention after a lengthened sojourn in the 
bush. The varieties of costume, of mechanical contrivance there exhibited, common 
every day sights to the town-bred youth, are matters which oause the countryman to 
stare openmouthed in wonder. The confusion and bustle of an active town bewilderd 
him — in place of the open field, tangled thicket, chirping grasshopper, or tuneful 
bird, the busy hum of many feet passing to and fro, the clang of the anvil, the grating 
of the file, with other nndistinguishable sounds, fill his ear. In lieu of profound and 
ofttimes oppressive silence, he hears the loud cries of the street venders, the noisy 
squabble of drunken men, or the gay loud' laugh of a party of revellers, and soon 
desires *to return to his wonted quietude. Few having once become habituated to a 
residence in the bush, but would regret a return to the keen competition, noisy bustle, 
and censorious prying of large communities, what they gained in convenience they 
would lose in comfort. I tired myself thoroughly wandering about the town and its 
environs, then retraced my steps to our place of entertainment, where my father was 
waiting my arrival. He wore a smile of self satisfaction, which convinced mfi that his 
journey had been propitious. The glow of honest pride and exultation that thrills 
through the frame, on the successful termination of the objects of a journey, or other 
all-engrossing topic, is not amongst the least of the pure enjoyments of human nathre. 
Thus disposed to be in good fellowship with all men, we sat down to our dinner, 
which with its transatlantic accompaniments quickly vanished before our onslaught, 
like thinnest ether before Sol’s bright rays. Ye who, shut up in counting house or 
garret, complain of the uncertainty of your appetite and weak digestive powers, cast 
off your lethargy for one week alone, dash away manfully into the heart of the country, 
eschew all fictitious modes of conveyance, save such as nature has given you. do this 
day by day, unmindful of fatigue, and — my head to an acorn— your complaints will 
vanish like a. vision’s baseless fabric, leaving no vestige behind. Sound sleep with 
hearty appetites will be the constant attendants upon your exertion, promising you a 
happy life and a vigorous old age. As we were compelled to remain in the town all 
night, we naturally made ourselves quite at our ease, and drawing to the open window 
with a tumbler of the 44 rale ould whiskey itself,” steaming beside ns, amused 
ourselves by watching the passers by, in default of better employment. Anon onr 
discourse ran homewards, expatriated as we were, we looked on the green sod of Erin 
with affection, it was the home of •our childhood, and the impressions of youth are 
at [° ng ^ ap ? kc # < * it8 fkir, » its its wakes, and of our deserted cottage, 

where the breath of life first swelled my lungs, giving motion to my body, reason to 
my brain, until the scarcely suppressed sigh, and swelling veins gave evidence of my 
parent s smothered regret. A soft melancholy stole over us, as we dwelt upon the 
dear topic, for though manhood had barely set her seal upon my chin, and all unused to 
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the ways of men, my heart throbbed with sympathetic affeytion to, the patriot’s 
devoted love of country. A recent writer* has graphically embodied* these feelings in 
the following’ lines : — 

'Tie simple, but I cannot help these feelings. 

Or these hot tears. 

For every thing about me has revealing* 

Of other years. 

And happier days ; and then to think to-morrow, 

I shall be far away upon the deep, 

With home behind— before me nought but sorrow— 

Oh, 1 must weep 1 

Home— Home, ’tis hard to feel that I shall never 
Come back to thee I 

Farewell, oh, none are left to say, for ever, 

God speed to me. 

Hark, hark, who blessed me ? are the echoes cheating 
My poor, poor heart— its heavy throbbing* tell 

*Twaa bnt the dear old walls repeating 
Farewell, Farewell 1 

We were thus indulging a dreamy half regretful tone of feeling, when two figures 
passed the window, with one of whose voices at least, we seemed perfectly familiar. 
I started up involuntarily, as though addressed by a well known friend, but quickly 
reseated myself ashamed of the momentary impulse. * 

44 It is quare," says my father, 44 but I thought I known that voice." 

1 looked on every side of the street, but saw none near except the two per- 
sons who first attracted our notice. The one was a gentleman-like person, appa- 
rently of middle age, in deep discourse with his companion, walking arm in arm. 
The other was dressed in sea-faring habiliments, tall yet slight, speaking in a bold 
round in which a dash of the brogue was clearly distinguishable. As they 

walked g^Phly along, we had ample opportunity, to satisfy ourselves that the voice 
which aroused us so unexpectedly proceeded from the sailor. An indefinable feeling 
crept over me, such as 1 never before experienced, busy memory ran its course in 
quick cycles, endeavouring to obtain some clue to render tangible the cause of our recent 
strange emotion ; while I felt as though misfortune was hovering in the air, above, 
about, around us, but in what direction it would befal us I could not guess. 

** This bates Bannagher clane hollow : troth he’s an Irishman sure enough, an’ 
I’ll spake to him whin he comes back agin, hoping no offince. May-be he’s a Kerry 
man himself, an’ can tell uz news of the people at home." 

I would have dissuaded him from this course, but he was determined, as he said 
no harm could possibly arise from it. We had no long period to wait. Taking a 
turn to the extremity of the street, th<? two individuals turned and walked leisurely 
back until they came within a few yards of us, and then -stopped. My father scanned 
him up and down even to rudeness. I could see that he laboured under considerable 
excitement, with difficulty controuling his desire to interrupt their conversation. Such 
disjointed portions of it as reached us, intimated that they had been making a bargain, 
and were now lingering on the threshold, intending to confirm it with a glass of 
spirits. The first mentioned was evidently an Englishman or American, but it 
scarcely needed our sharpened ear, to detect in the other the Shiboletlr of his country — 
the sweet brogue of Erin. By good fortune they came into the same apartment, 
and, calling for their liquor, drank it standing, evidently intending to make their stay 
as brief as possible. My father impelled by an impulse he couid no longer restrain, 
rose and abruptly addressed the one whose voice first drew onr attention-. 1 

44 You’ll plasc to excuse the liberty I’m taking sur, but will jcz tell me whether 
yon come from Ireland, and whether you’ve been there lately ?’’ 

44 Why, I may say yes and no both, and yet tell you the truth. Bfit> why do yon 
ask me these questions. I should like to know that, before I answer them — eh ?" 

44 Because whin you war walking down the sthreet, yer tongue sounded like the 
cuckoo’s note in my ear, I thought I had heerd it before. My heart tells me I’ve 
both seen and heerd yez too somewhere, but for my soul, I cannot think where, 
onless " 


* W. P. T.— *' The Irish Bor’s Farewell to Home,”— January Number, 1840 . Oddfell. Mag. 
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“ Well, to set yoijr mind at rest, my good sir, I am a native of Ireland, but I've 
not seen the ouid place for many a day, nor am I likely to see much of it for some 
time I guess, for a reason I have, which is a bit of a secret/' 

I could see my father's disturbed state at this ambiguous explanation, his heart 
beat tumultuously against his breast, as his hopes redoubled on these words, undefined 
and indistinct as they were. To me this was a scene of surpassing interest — on the 
one hand, my unsophisticated parent alternating between hope and dread, on surmises 
which I already half fathomed, and felt a corresponding degree of interest in, while on 
the other, was the weather-beaten, sun- burnt seaman, not unused to the world's rough 
ways, in evident surprise at the excited manner, as well as the questions of the 
querist. 

“ And so, you think you have seen me before. I think it highly probable, as 
I'm a tolerably well known man in these parts. Not a town or village on the coast, 
not a hole, crook, or cranny along the shores, but what I have inspected at least a 
hundred times, within the last seventeen or eighteen years’, which is about the time I 
have left old Kerry." 

“ Kerry ! is id, yez sed. Och !— Bathershin ! — Och ! — Bad luck to id. An' it’s 
yerself after all, an' me fritting the life out of me foreniat ye, alanah — an' why did'nt 
yea say it before. Share, an' ar’ent ye O’Neil — John O’Neil ? An' did’nt yez lave 
yer illegant wife behint ye, whin yez wint off in the Ind’y ship ? An’ is it thrue, that 
yez forget me, standing here by yer side.” Ahagur ? 

“ My name certainly is John O’Neil, and I did leave a young wife behind me 
when I left Ireland — a sore trial it was, God knows — worse, than perhaps, when I heard 
of her death some years afterwards, but how you have arrived at this knowledge, or what 
connection you can possibly have with these matters, I am at a loss to imagine. I 
hope you are not trifling with me sir, yet you seem serious." His palpable stiffness 
of manner availed little to daunt his pertinacious questioner, who caughjffcld of his 
hand, and shook it so as almost to wring his arm from its socket. “ dH musha, 
a’int I the happy man. A’int I recompinsed for all me throuble, an' are ye still 
alive ? What’ll me poor Colleen -a-bawn say to me. Oh, I shall go stajrk staring out 
o' me sinses. An' Shenan too, to find her father here it '11 kill her outright. Oh, 
joy to her heart, but she will be plazed. A cead-mail-afailtha for her sake. Wisha, 
wisha, what shall I do. It’s yerself Dancey Brian that’s the lucky man after all."— 
The truth now broke on O’Neil’s mind, and he became almost as agitated as my 
father. He had not until this moment entertained the slightest idea of our indivi- 
duality, as indeed was probable after an absence so prolonged. The lapse of eighteen 
years filled with trouble and care, sufficed to effect a material alteration in the ap- 
pearance of one, and this length of time, passed in the different grades of a seaman's 
life, exposed to the buffetings of the wind/ and waves, considerably changed the 
outward appearance of the other, which will account for the difficulty in recognizing 
each other’s features— besides the improbability of their meeting in such a strange 
manner in a foreign land. 

Well, Brian, I am heartily glad to see you ; but, man, give me another shake of 
your hand for the sake of old times. Come, let us sit down, I am longing to hear 
how it comes about that you are here. I want to know all about poor Shenan." 
Here his voice faltered, considerably betraying his inward emotion, %i and about our 
child which you have already hinted was born, and if 1 judge aright is now living. 
Poor Shenan, she did not long live after I left home." 

II Well, now, ’Neil, as you have unexpectedly dropped into the company of old 
friends, 1 will leave you to chat over these family matters. I should only be an 
intruder, so I shall say good by — call upon me to-morrow, according to promise." 

“ No, no, Mr. Jackson, pray sit down with us, you have heard from my own 
lips the former part of my career, the latter has been passed undfer your own ob- 
servation, and indeed I owe all that I have gained entirely to yoor kindness — now 
you shall hear what my kinsman has to relate — besides we shall be all the better with 
your presence." 

Complying with this request, Mr. Jackson remained, and we all sat down, while 
my father narrated the most important circumstances of his life, from the time he 
parted with O’Neil up to that moment — an epitome of which I have given in the 
preceding pages. That portion of it relative to his youthful deceased partner, afflicted 
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O’Neil keenly, bat when be was told that his child was born, that it still lived, 
he arose in an ecstasy of emotion, “ What ! is my child still alive. Is she here, or 
are you mocking me ? Tell me, . does she live now ?" He was told in brief, though 
feeling words, of all that related to her welfare, as well as of her delicate state of 

mind from birth, with the conjectured cause of it. This was too much for his mind 
to bear calmly, he got up and left the room, dashing away the large drops which 
silently ran down his cheeks. In a few minutes he returned more calm and composed, and 
listened to the remainder of the narration with a collected yet sorrowful aspect. How 
melancholy are these retrospective glimpses of our past life ! How seldom can we 
look back without awakening feelings of regret : in his case, they came in full force, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of his eventful life. The day was now far 
advanced, in fact, closed, so we drew towards the file, and with eager ears listened to 
O'Neil's brief sketch of his past life. 

“ You remember," he began, “ my parting with you, to go on board the ship 
4 Eurelius,’ bound for the West Indies, like many others of my countrymen, 
who have sought that freedom of speech and action, ungalled by the fetters of a 
harsh government, or the still harsher curbs and chains of a bigoted people — which 
is not to be found at home : for believe me, there are no greater tyrants or de&pots 
in the world, than such of the poor, who are strong, to the weak — or than those 
base agitators, who with the accents of liberty, and a never-dying hatred to oppression 
on their lips, acquire power, and reign only by an indulgence in the baneful influences 
of terror and violence. On the passage out, I made myself as useful as possible, for 
the double purpose of learning a business which might afford me a livelihood, arfd 
also to occupy my mind and attention, thereby bluntirig the keenness o( my regret, 
in leaving all that I held dear upon earth — my poor sainted Shenan, my kindred, and 
others, my friends Being young, active, and willing, I soon acquired a tolerable 
smattering of a sailor’s duty, and so far ingratiated myself in the captain’s good 
graces, that when we arrived at our destination, he pressed me to remain in his ship, 
and promised me the place of second mate in the voyage home. Limited in means, 
unsettled in my views of obtaining a livelihood, I accepted his offer, and agreed on 
the usual terms, signing articles to that effect. He was as good as his promise. 
After a few months’ spent on that coast, we returned to America, where the ship was 
chartered from, and I received my promotion. The next twelvemonths I entered on 
board a small coasting vessel, mainly by his advice, and there acquired that knowledge 
of our rivers and creeks which has since stood me in good stead. About the latter, 
end of this time I made acquaintance with Mr. Jackson, who was pleased by my 
attention to my business, and who has, in fact, entirely made, my fortune. I have 
sailed twice to the West Indies, once to Madras, and once to China, and was made 
first mate on the second voyage home, our first mate having died from fever, and the 
remainder of the crew being mostly unfit for any office of trust. I now became en- 
gaged in the coasting trade through the kindness of Mr. Jackson, who entrusted a 
small sloop to my care. With prudence and energy I managed to clear one of my 
own, and obtained so large a share of trade, that we have not had an idle day for years. 
Yon vessel, the tip of whose masts you can see by going into the street, calls me 
captain and owner, and is about to carry me into the South Seas with an assorted 
cargo, part of which we were bargaining for when you saw us pass. You must not 
suppose, that in this long space of time, I have never turned my thoughts towards my 
native home. I wrote several letters, and made repeated enquiries without effect, ’fill 
one day, 1 met one of my countrymen who informed me that my wife and child were 
dead, and buried in the same grave. This bad news lessened my desire to hazard an 
attempt to visit you, as you know that danger lurked behind every footstep imprinted 
on the green sod. The bustle and activity of m} employments in this fast country, 
have much occupied my thoughts and attention, but I have ever cherished the idea.of 
returning to spend the remainder o&my days amongst you, near to the old place— bat 
now that you are settled here, and my daughter is so wonderfully brought to my arms, 
my determination will of course alter, we will live together." Many long tales 
diverging from the direct thread of events, were told during our sitting, which ran far 
over midnight, neither caring to be the first to depart. The grey twilight of morning 
found access through the chinks in the shutters, before we retired to seek repose, from 
the fatiguing effects of a most exciting day. With the usual facility of youth I slept 
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soundly, but the others tossed and rolled on their beds, too full of the consequences of 
this unexpected meeting to find rest. At breakfast we arranged the order of pro- 
ceeding. My father and I were to start at once on our return home, while our rela- 
tive was to follow on horseback, as soon as he had finished his appointment with his 
friend. This would enable us to get a good start of him with our slow means of 
travelling, while he oould follow on more expeditiously and overtake us, thereby 
affording us the gratification of his company a portion of tbe way at least. Arrived 
within a moderate distance of home, one was to speed on and prepare our household 
for his appearance and reception. This arrangement was carried into effect. The 
miles were passed over quickly, as it seemed, for the abundant employment of the 
mind left no inclination to measure space or time. When, therefore, we came within 
our own boundaries, we felt suprised that the day was so far expended. I know not 
how I broke the good news to our people — but I fear, that I was a precipitate mes- 
senger. When did youth ever acquire the prudent restraint of age ? The meeting 
was inexpressibly affecting to all parties, lie clasped his daughter to his heart with’ 
deep emotion, then resigning her tor a moment to scan her features, hugged her in his 
fatherly embrace with twofold ardour. Bewildered with conflicting feelings, she, poor 
girl, 'remained passive in his arms, crying and sobbing as if her heart would break; 
thus the two extremes of joy aud grief affect us iu exactly the same manner. In a 
short time, he curbed his feelings, and sat down with Shenan by his side, her hand 
fast locked in his. She by this time was completely recovered, except that now and 
then a shade of sadness or melancholy would come over her, so that she could talk 
rationally to him, and feel the novelty as well as delicate peculiarity of her existing 
situation, in relation to him. I must pass over much that transpired, ind leave the 
reader ,to exercise his own imagination, in filling up the outline 1 have drawn — while I 
briefly conduct him to the end of my tale. The captain’s stay was short, as he was 
about to sail on a cruise, which would occupy him a year-and-a-half — but he per- 
suaded my father to remove nearer to the town, on a farm, which would in three 
months be at liberty. To enable him to do this, a “ Carte blanche,” was given on his 
credit, and his friend, now our friend, engaged to assist my father with bis advice and 
influence to tbe utmost of his power. Indeed he was most imperative in deciding upon 
this course as the only satisfaction he could have, in thinking of bis daughter’s pre- 
server, who had, as, it were, restored to him the dead. For my part, I was inflamed 
with a desire to accompany the captain on his voyage, -and at last, prevailed upon him 
to accede to my request— when my father consented to remove near the town. On 
our return after an absence of two years, we happily found them all in excellent 
health, and much improved by their contiguity to the town. Every spare moment 
was spent at their home, and certainly a happy home it was, after all their trials and 
vexations. I continued to follow my profession, sometimes in along shore boats, at 
others on the mighty main, and experienced a variety of adventures, some of which, I 
may hereafter be induced to narrate. The captain gave up his active pursuits, and 
retired to live with his child, to spend in ease and quietness the remainder of his 
days : — 

“ And we made a feast ’neath the broad oak trees. 

And pasted tbe gladsome hours. 

Singing amidst the birds and bees. 

Crowning our brows with flowers.** 

Let not the reader suppose that he has perused a tale of fiction — that occurrences 
such as these do not arise among the humbler sons of the earth — that the deeds of the 
high and mighty are alone fit to be chronicled in page and story. The ann a ls of the 
poor, contain as many acts of genuine self-denying heroism and pure generosity, as 
those of more soaring pretensions? and though the proud and scornful may sneer at 
their sorrows, and undervalue their deeds, yet, 9 happily, there is that principle in 
human nature, which scouts these distinctions an fl pursues its path with undeviating 
evenness, careless of the one, unmindful of the other. With justice, however; we may 
say, that there are some, who standing on an eminence can descend to the level of their 
fellow men, respond to their griefs, and alleviate their privations, without losing one 
atom of the respect due to their position in society. And now fkrewelL 
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DEATHOF THE HARE. 

(An incident of Childhood.) 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

^Author of the Village Mute.) 

Once, when a little child, 

I rambled from my home, 

% Thro’ mazy woodlands wild, 

Delighted I would roam, 

• Gath’ring wild berries all alone, 

# Until 1 heard a piercing moan, 

Like helpless childhood’s cry, 

In danger and despair, 

As it came from the heart 
Of a poor friendless hare. 

And then I heard load sounds 
Of dogs and cheerful men, 

The deep-mouth’d cry of hounds, 

Like monsters from their den ; 

• Horses, with scarlet riders came, 

9 The colours bright as fiery flame, 

And then beside my feet, 

The timid creature stopt, 

It had o’er-run its strength, 

And down beside me dropt. 

The hounds, one, two, and three, 

Upon the sufferer bound, 

My childish eyes did see 

• Them tear it on the ground ; 

The horse, and men, with panting breath, 

Soon rush’d to see the ^creature’s death ; 

They held it up’ and gave 
A wild and loud hurrah,* 

Like conquerors overjoyed 

With the battle of the day. ^ 

I counted of them, then, 

Before they went away. 

About a hundred men, 

Engag'd in the affray, 

And there were scarlet riders ten, 

If you’ll believe my simple pen, 

And for the sake of truth, 

I vow and declare, 

There were three score of dogs, 

For one poor little hare. 

And to this very day, 

When I hear a fearful cry, 

Although my hair be grey, 

I think upon the sigh, 

And the tenderest child-like tone, 

The painful, death-foreboding moan, 

Which wbuld melt every heart 
But those unus’d to tears ; 

Alas ! for cruel man. 

And simple childhood’s years ! 

* Pronounced Hurray. 
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Then I soqn hasten’d bade 
To onr cottage on the Green, 

As I knew every track 

Of my native woodland scene ; 

Through rural lanes, and pasture fields, 

By brooklets, where the hazel yields 
It’s pretty tiny bloom, 

’Mid alders rude and strong. 

Where the thrush. builds its nest, • 

And nourisheth its young. 

• 

With berries black and red, 

Of one kind and another, 

I then soon homeward sped, 

To shew them to my mother, 

And when I told her in my pride, 

Of horses, men, and hounds beside, 

And the poor, dying hare, 

And all that 1 had seen, 

She took me to her arms, 

In our cottage on the Green. • 


A LEGEND OF MANCHESTER* 


BY JOHN HEWITT. 
CHAPTER X. 


i 


“ Now comes the brunt, <the crisis of the day ; 
They dash— they str\ye.” 


L<lla Rooks. 


The De la Warre rose from bis couch, with a burning pain packing his body. 
When his indisposition was made known to his attendants/a leech was instantly sum- 
moned, who, after having, with a grave countenance, examined the patient, prescribed 
certain medicines, which aggravated, rather than assuaged the baron's agonies. The 
Lady Sybilla having been informed of her father's alarming illness, hastened to his 
apartment and hung over him in a state bordering upon phrenzy. The confusion 
which prevailed in the castle, was considerably increased, when the escape of the 
warden, by some unknown aid, had been ascertained. De Chadderton, after having 
taken a secret and tender leave of his mistress, had departed, at an early hour, on his 
mission, touching the levies of Lancashire. In the mean time the agonies of the baron 
increased, and those who witnessed them were almost paralysed with ter rot. Whilst 
this was the condition of the inmates of the castle of Manchester, messengers arrived 
in haste, bearing despatches from the queen's council, urging the De la Warre to hasten 
his levies, and nominating him to the chief command of the forces in the northen coun- 
ties. Reginald West was again in conference with the liberated warden, at the house 
of a staunch retainer of the recusant faith, and having obtained sufficient knowledge of 
the plans and resources of the inhabitants of Manchester, he prepared to carry into 
effect the schemes he had devised, for the attainment of his purposes. Though aware 
of bis uncle's indisposition, he had left the castle, under the pretence of escorting Edith 
Swaynson to her father's house, having, in an early interview with the maiden, urged 
several plausible reasons for her sojourning there, at the present moment. The warden 
had been for some time, secretly arraying those of the recusant faith, in Manchester ; 
and he had now repotted to Reginald West that tnree thousand men were willing to 
follow his Standard. One thousand of these Reginald proposed to quarter in the eastle 
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of Manchester, whilst he despatched the vassals of Eccles and Prestwyche to De Chad- 
derton, under the pretence of their aid being imperiously required. The other two 
thousand he entrusted to the command of the warden, to be marched into Yorkshire, as 
adds to the Percy and Neville ; whilst he intended to follow, with all the forces he could 

raise, as soon as the De la Warre had freed him from all restraint. Having devised 
these measures, Reginald West returned to the castle, and hastened to his uncle’s apart- 
ment. He found the De la Warre speechless, and the Lady Sybilla weeping over him 
in an agony of tenderness. The murderer smiled, as he beheld the success of his deed; 
and already did he imagine himself the Lord of Manchester and Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land. But sfort were these feelings; for the knowledge that upon the nicest point 
depended his successes, urged him to counterfeit all the external emotions of sorrow and 
distress. Not even the Lady Sybilla could testify more lively emotion than did Reginald 
West, as he hung over bis uncle ; and deep and audible sobs burst from his bosom, as 
he gazed upon the agonized De la Warre. During the whole of the day he never quitted 
the apartment ; and if the heart of the murderer had been susceptible of remorse or pity, 
it would have been deeply wounded by the scene of pain and distress he witnessed. But 
the heart of Reginald West dwelt only on deeds of evil ; and even when in the presence 
of his dying victim, he pondered upon the means of furthering his purposes. At the 
close of the day he left the apartment, and having assembled the vassals of Eccles and 
Prestwyche, he commanded them in the name of De la WOtc, to hasten to Edmund de 
Chadderton, who would wait their arrival, near the village of Barton. As a surety for 
his mission, he exhibited the signet of the baron, which he had taken from the finger of his 
uncle, whilst pretending to clasp his hand, during a fierce paroxysm of pain. The vassals 
acknowledged the signet, and obeyed the supposed mandate of the De la Warre. No 
sooner had they left the castle, on their bootless expedition, than the recusants of Man- 
chester entered it, and to the surprise and dismay of the immediate retainers of the baron, 
assumed the office of garrison and defenders of the place. 

Thus far Reginald West had succeeded. The De la Warre continued almost sense- 
less during the succeeding day, and it was evident that hi* end was fast approaching. 
In the meantime the warden had publicly appeared in Manchester, and had openly 
arrayed the inhabitants, who professed the recusant faith. The reeve, alarmed by these 
demonstrations of rebellion, had also summoned those who aided the protestant 
faith, to assemble around the banner of the De la Warre; but to bis dismay he could 
Scarcely array three hundred men, and these were composed, for the greater part, of the 
retainers of Richard Trevallion. The astounding tidings of the mortal illness of the 
Lord of Manchester filled the recusants with joy,' and caused many to join their ranks, 
who had hitherto seemed td favour the protestant faith. As yet no open hostilities had 
commenced between the hostile parties ; but it was apparent that ere long the reeve, 
who had entrenched himself in the market place, would be driven from his position, and 
it only needed the intelligence of the death of the Lord of Manchester, to consolidate 
the power of Reginald West. 

Repoits concerning the successes of the rebels in Yorkshire, greatly contributed to 
aid the warden ; and, during the day, various parties of recusants from the adjoining 
districts hasted to Manchester, in order to array themselves beneath the command of the 
upholder of the catholic faith. The party of the warden was, by these means, greatly 
strengthened, and he seriously contemplated the destruction of the small force which 
the reeve possessed. The sole hope of the latter was upon the levies which would be 
raised by De Chadderton, and he contemplated with great anxiety the possibility of 
keeping his position until these succours could arrive. Thus closed the day over the 
hostile parties ; and during the night no attack was made upon the reeve, as the warden 
employed himself in offices of devotion, for the purpose of obtaining the aid of the saints 
in the great work he had undertaken. 

Whilst these things were occurring in the town of Manchester, Reginald West had 
succeeded in lulling the Lady Sybilla’s fears as to the admission of the retainers of 
Manchester, whom he represented as eager to guar<^the De la Warre, during his dan* 
geroqp illness. But the levies of De Chadderton were to be guarded against ; and for 
this purpo*e Reginald West despatched a trusty ^ptiissary to Warrington, whither De 
Chadderton had gone, informing him of the alarming illness of De la Warre, and praying 
him instantly to # return. * 

This message was to be delivered as coming from the baron ; and as a proof of its 
truth, the signet ring was borne by the messenger. 

Vol. 9— No. 5— Q. 
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A night of sorrow to the attendants of the baron, and one of anguish to himself 
passed over, and still the soul seemed unwilling to depart from earth. Reginald West 
attended his uncle, and as heretofore, with all outward demonstrations of sorrow, hung 
over his couch. Yet he viewed with impatience the protracted struggles* of the De la 
Warre, and inwardly cursed the tardy progress of the poison. The morning beheld the 
arrival bf De Chadderton, who no sooner entered the castle than he was seized, and 
conveyed to a remote apartment. Thus all things, seemed to favour the designs of the 
murderer. Richard Trevallion was confined in the rocks, near the Irwell. De Chad* 
derton was within his power ; Edith Swaynson loved him ; and the De«k Warre was 
dying. All — all combined to secure his success, and the prosperity of the rffusant'cause ; 
for none, save the reeve and his small party, could now oppose the complete realization 
of all his designs. 

CHAPTER XI. 

“ The Marshal's truncheon or the Judge's gown 

Doth not become them half so well 
• As Mercy doth." 

SiAzsrsai. 

At the break of day, the#warden prepared to dislodge the reeve from his position ; 
but the latter, finding resistance hopeless, retreated down Millgate, crossed the Irk, and 
by a rapid movement gained the village of Prestwyche. * He was hotly pursued by the 
recusants, but succeeded in establishing himself in a position too strong to be forced 
without immense sacrifices on the part of his adversaries. The post the reeve occupied 
was a few hundred yards beyond the Moor of Kersall. It was an uneven tract of ground, 
sloping and intersected with numerous small rills, and rendered almost impassable by 
the brusllwood with which it was covered. On his rear he had the village of Prestwyche, 
and his flanks were defended by two dee^ghvines, which were almost filled with water. 
The warden finding that an attack upon reeve’s position would not be attended with 
success, returned to Manchester, leaving a small force to watch the proceedings of the 
Protestants. 

9 The reeve, upon the retreat of the main body of the recusants, made a furious - 
attack upon the party of observation, completely routed them, and forced them to make 
a disorderly retreat after their fellows. Inis being accomplished, he despatched sundry* 
small troops to observe the motions of the recusants, and to endeavour to obtain supplies 
of men and arms. At the mid hour of the day, one of these parties, to the great joy of 
the reeve, returned with seven hundred of the vassals of Eccles and Prestwyche ; the 
garrison of the castle of Manchester, who h|d been on a fruitless expedition to Barton, 
and who, finding that they had been deceived, had resolved to retreat upon Prestwyche, 
until further information could be obtained. Another of the party returned with five 
hundred of the vassals of De Chadderton, who were crossing the Stony Knolls and 
marching towards Manchester ; but upon being informed of the state of affairs in that 
town, they had willingly agreed to reinforce the reeve. Edward Swaynson was now ‘at 
the head of fifteen hundred men, well armed, and homing to engage the recusants. 
With this force he resolved to march upon Manchester, and by co-operating with the 
levies of Lancashire ( which he naturally supposed De Chadderton had despatched to 
aid the De la Warre ) endeavour to obtain possession of the town. 

We must return to the dying baron. Ab the day advanced, De la Warre recovered 
hit recollection, but it was evident that the hand of death rested upon him, and that his 
dissolution might be momentarily expected. In his apartment were assembled, Reginald 
West ( who still displayed all the outward signs of extreme grief), the Lady Sybilla, and 
Edith Swaynson, who, upon the retreat of her father from the town, had returned to the 
castle of Manchester. The dying Lord gazed tenderly upon his weeping daughter as 
she hung in agony over him, and he was earnestly exhorting her to uphold the honours 
yf his house, and to ally herself wither cousin ; and by that means transmit the name 
of De la Warre to the latest posteffy, when a sudden crash was heard, and Richard 
Trevallion entered the apartment. was covered with mud and foam — his looksVere 
' wild and haggard — and his eyes glared fearfully around him. No sooner did Reginald 
West behold bftn, than, drawing his sword, he rushed upon Trevallion, and would have 
plunged it into his heart bad not Edith Swaynson* with almost supernatural strength, 
stayed his arm. 
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Trevallion heeded not Reginald West, but rushed to the oonch, on which lay extended 
the dying baron. “ I come, 1 come," he shouted, 44 ere the deed of hell hath been tally 
completed. Hear me! Lord of Manchester ,’ 9 he wildly continued, 44 Hear me! before 
thy soul passeth forth. I have pierced my dangeon walls, I have breasted the dark waves 
of the Irwell, I have braved peril and death in this — thy castle ; and I am now before 
thee, accoser of thy nephew. He it is, De la Warre, who hath wrought thee this evil — 
he* hath mingled poison with thy wine cup — he hath been the worker of thy destruction.” 
The De la Warre slowly raised himself upon the couch, and gazed around him. His 
eyes rested upon his agonised daughter, who clung almost senselessly to Edith Swaynson, 
and then upon Reginald West, who stood with his sword drawn, and his eye glaring 
fiercely upon Trevallion. He then sprung upon his feet, and whilst his frame seemed 
convulsed with unutterable «gony, he shouted 44 My curse— my curse be upon him /” 
and fell dead upon the floor of the apartment. 

Trevallion, when he beheld the baron expire, fiercely exclaimed — 44 Not all thy 
schemes, damned murderer, shall shield thee from the block and the burning faggot. 
What ho ! ye vassals of the De la Warre, there is treason — murder abroad. In the 
name of the Lady Sybilla, I command ye to seize and bekr to the dungeon of the castle 
this horrible villain.” 

A number of recusants who garrisoned the castle, alarmed at the tumult, now, en- 
tered the apartment. Reginald West, calmly sheathingjbis sword, approached Trevallion , 
and scornfully gazing upon him, cried— 44 Better hadst thou still abode in the rocks of 
the IrwaU than have come hither, thou half-witted babbler. Tush ! thou speakest 
bravely of yillany and murder, and thinkest, forsooth, thy speech will be hearkened unto. 
But thou mpsfc not escape unscathed for thy folly, for I owe thee a debt of 9 vengeance 
top heavy to pass unrepaid. Bear him, 1 '. he continued to the attendants, 44 to the deep- 
est dungeon in the castle ; there let his vile carcase rot, for nor mea$ nor drink must be 
the portion of the vile heretic.” They instantly seized Trevallion, who proudly returned 
the scornful gaze of the murderer, and who spoke not, nor betrayed the slightest agita- 
tion at the announcement of hia fearful doom. 

Edith Swaynson, whose frame had been convulsed by the fearful tidings of the guilt 
of him her heart loved, had watched, with a frenzied eye, the scene just depicted. But' 
wheffshe heard the horrible doom decreed for Trevallion, she madly rushed forwards, 
and, hanging upon Reginald West, cried — 

44 Oh no, no, no, thou cans! not commit so monstrous an act. If, indeed, thou 
lovest Edith Swaynson, spare, I beseech thee, spare the life of Trevallion. God of 
heaven ! so foul a deed were more than even woman’s strong affection could survive.” 

44 Maiden, thou ravest,” calmly replied Reginald, 44 It must and shall be the doom 
of this' mad heretic. Bear him hence!” he exclaimed to the attendants* Trevallion 
was conducted from the apartment. 

Edith SwayosoD stood as if stunned by the appalling surety of the guiltof Reginald 
West, Hitherto, her belief in the murder of the De la Warre, as announced by Trevallion, 
wavered ; for too noble in her eyes, and too dear to her young heart was he who had 
been accu’led, and she could not, dared not imagine him guilty of evil. But the sent- 
ence he had pronounced ou the hapless Trevallion proclaimed that Reginald West was 
indeed the demon of murder and jtfrime in human shape *, and the noble heart which beat 
with uv her bosom, though now crushed, proudly rejected communion with the son of 
evil. She advanced towards Reginald West, and, with a look which gave ten thousand 
charms to her peerless beauty, she exclaimed — 

44 Thy will, Reginald West, bindeth not woman’s heart. I denounce the murderer — 
I scorn and pity thee. Saints of heaven ! that my love should have been bestowed upon 
. this blood-stained monster ! I will now depart from thee, and, pure as when my eyes 
first rested upon the stars of heaven, I will return to the reeve of Manchester. Too 
long have I dwelt with affection upon such a being as thee. But now I know, thee, 
hideous murderer ; and I sail upon the God of vengeance' to blast thee.” 

Reginald West calmly- and scornfully gazed upon Edith Swaynson, and then 
replied— 

• 4 ‘ "tush, beauteous one, thou knowest that in the castle of Manchester thou must 
become the bride of the Lord of these wide domains. Ha, hast thou deemed, maiden, 
that I will permit thee to depart from hence. Thou callest me murderer, and must not 
proclaim to others what thou gayest unto me. And thou, noble Lady,” addressing the 
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Lady Sybilla, who, from the announcement of her father's being murdered, had remained 
seemingly unconscious of what passed around her, “ And thou, noble Lady, must pre- 
pare to become on the morrow the wife of Reginald West. I trow thou heedest not the 
tale of the half-witted Trevallion,* and that thou wilt rejoice in thy husband's arms." 

On the almost palsied ear of the Lady Sybilla, these words fell like burning lava. 
She sppmg into the middle of the apartment, and«franticly kneeling, exclaimed — 

44 Oh, pity me, Saints of Heaven, ye cannot doom me to such torture as this. Oh, 
ho, no, no, I have no claim to be cursed so heavily. Marry my father's murderer ! 
Oh God, Oh God, spare me, spare me." She fell senseless upon the floor. 

Edith Swaynson spoke not as she witnessed the merciless proceedings of Reginald 
West, nor did she re-echo the harrowing cry of the Lady Sybilla ; but there was a wild 
glance in her eye which told of defiance, and which promised the knowledge of deliver- 
ance. She summoned the female attendants, and the Lady Sybilla was borne from the 
apartment. As Edith Swaynson passed forth, her eye rested upon the dead body of De 
la Warre ; and a convulsive shudder ran through her frame. 

Reginald West was now Lord of Manchester. He displayed his banner on the 
castle walls. He despatched numerous emissaries to announce the death of his unole 
to the principal retainers of the baron, and to command those who owed fealty to the 
house of De la Warre, instantly to repair, well armed, to his castle of Manchester, to 
aid tkeir Lord in his enterprises. # 

CHAPTER XII. 

M Now bravely breast the waves, thou bonny bark. 

And save thy inmates from destruction's grasp." 

• Old Plat. 

The tidings of {he death of Lord De la Warre were received with great joy by the 
warden and recusants of Manchester. The fortifying of the town against the reeve and 
his force was commenced and carried on with great activity, whilst numerous bodies of 
'recusants still continued to arrive as re-enforcements to the warden. The amount of 
those who were now arrayed beneath the banner and the cross were about six thousand 
men, and these were confidently expected to be greatly augmented by the distant feudal 
vassals of the house of De la Warre. The arrival of missives again urging the speedy 
march of the levies of the recusants was a double spur to the exertions of the warden 
and Reginald West. An interview in the market place of the town of Manchester took 
place between these personages ; in which it was finally resolved, that early on the mor- 
row, the marriage between Reginald and the Lady Sybilla should be solemnized ; imme- 
diately after which, the warden should hasten with five thousand men to join the Percy 
and the Neville, who were now encamped near Bolton- Abbey in Yorkshire. With the 
pemaining force, Reginald West resolved to attack the reeve, and upon hk discomfiture 
to march in person to the assistance of the recusants, with the whole array he could 
master. The arrival of a numerous body of the distant vassals of the house of De la 
Warre gave still further surety of success to the recusant cause, and enabled Reginald 
West to take measures calculated to ensure the certain defeat of the reeve. 

The indefatigable Edward Swaynson had not neglected to prepare himself for the 
coming encounter. During the day, he had received re-enforcements from those of 
the Protestant faith who abode in the Barony of Manchester. These, with the vassals 
of Bccles and Prestwyche and retainers of De Chadderton and Trevallion, constituted a 
force amounting to about three thousand men. The reeve continued in his position 
during the day, anxiously awaiting tidinga of De Chadderton and the levies of Lanca- 
shire. But night drew on, and still his emissaries could discover no trace of the expected 
succours. The death of De la Warre was learned, and communicated to the reeve, as 
also weVe the mighty preparations making to fortify Manchester. The reeve now deter- 
mined to march upon the town, as he rightly deemed that a strong force, unless diverted 
by an attack, would be despatched to aid the rebels in Yorkshire. And it was of the . 
direst importance to the Queen's cause that the Percy and the Neville should not be 
joined by the recusants of Manchester. Accordingly, he put his force in order, and, 
crossing the Moor of Kersall and the Stony Knolls, he encamped on the hill of Cheat- 
ham, which overlooked the town, resolving, early on the morrow, to make a fierce attack 
upon the warden and his adherents. We must now return to the prisoners in the castl* 
of Manchester. 
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Fearful were the emotions of Richard Trey allion, as he paced the narrow dungeon 
destined to be his tomb. A small lamp which, in mercy, his guards had left to cheer 
his desolation, cast a feeble* light upon his countenance as its anguished expression be* 
trayed the agony of his heart. 

“ Wild dreams of my early years,” he mufmured, “ is it thus ye are realized. Are 
the visions of beauty, of power, and of minstrel honours, to perish in the darkness of 
captivity, and amidst the horrors of unappeasable hunger. — Mighty aspirations, ye arc 
quenched for ever, and thou bright form of loveliness who blest my wayward imaginings, 
thou art also departed 1” 

As he spoke, the door of the dungeon was opened, and Edith Swaynson stood before 
him. Trevallion shouted with joy when he behdd her \ he tossed his arms, and wildly 
exclaimed — “ Thou art come, thou art come, form of heaven 1 even in the dungeon dost 
thou visit me, and bless my fond gaze as thou didst when I slumbered on the mountain 
side amidst the forests and streams of my native Derbyshire.”. 

“ Speak not thus wildly, Trevallion, 1 pray thee,” said Edith Swaynson, 11 1 am 
not the spirit who blessed thy visions on the mountains of Derbyshire, but one who 
cometh to deliver thee from darkness and death.” 

“ Maiden,” replied Trevallion, who now recognized the fair being who addressed 
him — “ Maiden, thou speakest truly, thou art not she who blessed jny visions, for thou 
hast spumed my love. But why comest thou hither to visit the lone Trevallion ? Me- 
thinks it were enough that 1 should suffer the direst evils without thee perilling thyself 
for my sake.” 

Edith Swaynson proudly stepped into the middle of the apartment. She gazed 
earnestly upon Trevallion, and a strange and awful emotion passed over her countenance. 
She spoke in a low, calm voice, which floated sweetly through the dungeon — 

” Trevallion, 1 come to deliver thee. Though I regarded not thy love, I come to 
save thee from a cruel death. Thou knowest, Richard Trevallion, thou, with all the 
•devotedness of troth and holy love, I gave my young heart to Reginald West, he who 
is now the avowed murderer of the noble De la Warre. Saints of heaven, he hath dared 
to taunt me touching my soul’s weakness, he hath imagined that I would become his 
willing paramour, and hath basely determined to wed the daughter of him whom he hath 
poisoned. Thou shalt be free, Trevallion, and then thou wilt, I know full well, battle 
against him whom my woul abhorreth.” 

“ Lady,” replied Trevallion, “ thou indeed comest as a comforter ; but methinks 
thou canSt not aid me in my escape from hence, for the recusants guard- too well the 
means of egress.” 

” In mine early youth,” said Edith, “ I learned much touching the secret passages 
of the castle. The recollection of them I have treasured for the fitting time. It is now 
come, and the means by which I have worked have enabled me to be thy deliverer.” 

Edith Swaynsbn passed forth from the dungeon and was followed by Trevallion. 
They proceeded along a number of intricate passages, damp, and infested with loathsome 
reptiles ; after a considerable time had elapsed, they emerged into a large cavern, which 
opened to the shore of the Irwell. In the cavern two personages were seated, who were 
evidently anxiously awaiting their cpming. A few words discovered them to be De 
Chaddderton and the Lady Sybilla, who had also been delivered by Edith Swaynson. 
On the shore of the Irwell lay a small boat. It was pushed into the river, and in it the 
four embarked. It was a stormy night, and the Irwell, swollen with the long continued 
rains, rolled its dark waves rapidly along. The wind blew in fearful gusts, nor star nor 
moon shed its friendly ray to cheer the liberated prisoners. The boat was pushed from 
the shore, and it required the utmost exertions of De Chadderton and TVevallion to 
prevent its floating .down the stream. Scarcely had they commenced rowing ere the wind 
increased in strength, and the waves of the Irwell rolled more furiously along. The dark 
clouds floated rapidly over the face of heaven, and desolation seemed to followin their track,. 
The boat was tossed to -and fro by the stormy waters, and destruction seemed almost 
inevitable. Yet, animated by the hope of escaping from the power of Reginald West, 
the rowers plied with redoubled diligence ; and whilst they strove to raise the spirits of 
their fair companions, they strained every nerve to reach the opposite shore. — The Lady 
Sybilla wept as she contemplated her dreadful situation. Her father murdered — htf 
fair inheritance torn from her by her ruthless consin, and the fearful state of danger she 
was now in, appalled her woman’s heart/ She gazed through her tears on the proud 
castle of Manchester, as it stood in gloomy grandeur the lord of the rushing waters — 
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she marked the beacon light upon its summit, as it cast a red glare upon the pennon of 
Reginald West, which now flattered to the waving of the mighty banner of the house of 
De la Warre ; and deep sobs bunt from her bosen. Edith Swaynson sate calmly view- 
ing the strife of the waten, nor did her eye qaail or her frame tremble, as ever and anon 
the boat seemed to rush forwards to certain destruction. At length the shore was won, 
and the fugitives safely landed beyond the power of Reginald West. It was resolved 
instantly to proceed to Prestwyche, and to assemble in the name of the Lady Sybilla, 
all who owed suit and service to the house of De la Warre, in order to battle for her 
right, and to achieve the destruction of the warden and Reginald West. 

• CHAPTER XHI. 

• “ The sky is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily with clouds brings on the day, 

The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Caesar and of Rome. 

Cato. 

Terrible were the emotions of Reginald West when he discovered the escape of 
Edith Swaynson and his prisoners. His deep laid, schemes were now partially frustra- 
ted, and unless he could defeat the reeve's force, the ruin of his own was certain. The 
distant feudal retainers of the house of De la Warre would instantly forsake his standard 
at the command of the Lady Sybilla, and vain would be the attempt to oppose them if 
banded with the levies of Lancashire. Reginald West heaped curses on his folly in 
deeming that Edith Swaynson's love would cling to him in his course of crime, and 
bitter were his reflections for his carelessness in permitting her to roam at large. But 
the die was cast, and he despatched a message to the warden, informing him of the 
disastrous intelligence. The Warden instantly joined him in the castle, and it was 
resolved forthwith to issue from the town, and battle with the reeve, ere the escape o£ 
the Lady' Sybilla could be known. Accordingly the whole force, under the command 
of Reginald West, was arrayed, and presented an imposing appearance. Thousands 
upon thousands thronged around the banner of the De la Warre, and spears glanced, 
and harquebus8es flashed through mist and gloom. — The heart of the murderer beat 
high as he contemplated his means of attack, and giving the war-cry of his house — he 
commanded the numerous warriors under his sway to march forth and battle with the 
heretics. • 

The reeve had been joined during the night by De Chadderton and Richard TrevallioiR 
Great was the joy of the Protestants at the arrival of thesq, their leaders, but greater 
still were the imprecations on Reginald West when they learned his crime and the wick- 
edness of his proceedings. A council was called, in which Edmund de Chadderton was 
made commander-in-chief of the Protestant forces in Lancashire. It was resolved to 
give battle to the recusants, whose forces were deemed much inferior to their real amount. 
De Chadderton despatched a party to raise in arms all the vassals of his house capable 
of following his banner, and emissaries were sent commanding the service of the distant 
feudal retainers of the bouse % of De la Warre ; their arrival in Manchester not being 
known to the Protestants. 

Such were the preparations made by the contending parties. The day which decided 
the cause of the murderer rose dark and lowering. Clouds, teeming with rain and tem- 
pests, floated through the air, and a deep mist partially veiled the face of the earth. 
The mighty forces who battled for the recusant cause slowly emerged from the town, 
and were arrayed in order of battle, beneath the protection of the castle of Manchester. 
A series of skirmishes ensued between the advanced guards of the Protestants and 
recusants, which terminated in the former being driven within their lines. Edmund 
de Chadderton, when he beheld (with astonishment) the mighty force possessed by 
Reginald West, deemed it the most prudent to retreat upon Prestwyche, until farther 
aids could arrive. He drew off his array, and amidst a series of severe encounters fell 
back upon Kersall-moor. Here the ardour of his followers was such that he was, per 
force, compelled to array bis force-in order, and give battle to his pursuers. He divided 
his little army into three bodies : himself commanding the centre, whose rear was upon 
^Prestwyche, whilst Trevallion and the reeve commanded the other two, which protected 
the flanks of the main body. The recusant army was led by Reginald West, who 
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assumed the command of the inhabitants of Manchester. These constituted -the main 
body. The recusants, who had flocked to his banner, were led on by the warden, who 
opposed his old adversary the reeve. The distant vassals of De la Warre claimed the 
privilege of being commanded by their own immediate leader, Ralph dp Middleton. 
These were opposed to Trevallion. 

The Protestants’ flank, commanded by Trevallion, was somewhat in advance of 
the main body, and was stationed on a hill which commanded a wide extent of the Moor. 
The battle commenced by a fierce attack'by Ralph de Middleton upon Trevallion, with 
an intent to dislodge him from his position. A severe conflict ensued, during which 
the whole of the contending forces became engaged. The vast superiority of numbers 
possessed by Reginald West stood him now in good service. Charge on charge made 
by him upon De Chadderton compelled the latter to give way, and though he bravely 
continued the conflict, it was evident that the main body of the Protestants would be 
defeated. Trevallion, with almost superhuman valour, defended his position, and though 
he still maintatngd it, a terrible impression had been made upon his force. The reeve 
fought with his usual dogged valour, but he had been driven from his position, and was 
retreating, though slowly, before his old enemy the warden. Such was the state of the 
Protestant force. TM r defeat was certain, for though they oould prolong the contest, 
victory on their part was hopeless. The superior force possessed by Reginald West, 
their valour and discipline, ensured him success, and he was rejoicing in the certain des- 
truction of his foes, when an unlooked for circumstance changed the aspect of affairs. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

On, swOrds of God, the panting Caliph calls, 

Thrones for the living, heaven for him who falls. 

On 1 brave avengers on ! Monkanna cries, * 

And Eblis blast the coward wretch that flies. 

Lalla Room. 


Thus ever did rebellion find ill luck. 

8nA»r»aa. 

The appearance of the Lady Sybilla, attended by a small retinue, arrested the atten- 
tion of the combatants. Mounted on a palfrey, a white pennon borne before her, she 
galloped mlo the midst of the feudal retainers of her father’s house. The swords fell 
harmless around her. The bows and harquebusses were stayed in their work of death, 
as she wildly shrieked to Ralph de Middleton to desist from warring against the 
Protestants. Her command was obeyed. The followers of de Middleton drew off, and 
the Lady Sybilla hurriedly informed their leader of her father’s murder — her captivity 
and escape. A loud cry of “ De la Warre ” — 44 De la Warre,” was raised by De Mid- 
dleton, and he commanded his troopq to wheel round and join their forces under the 
command of Edmund de Chadderton. Aware of this defection, Reginald West drew off* 
his forces and arrayed them in fresh order of battle. The contending armies were now 
nearly equal, and the decisive struggle must speedily ensue. The Lady Sybilla, who bad 
been instigated by Edith Swaynson to attempt the dangerous task of drawing oflf De 
Middleton, was escorted back to the village of Prestwyche, and De Chadderton prepared 
to make a furious attack upon the warden and Reginald West. 

The army of the recusants was formed in a dense mass, presenting four sides. 
Their array was defended by an uneven tract of ground, and spears and harquebusses 
bustled amidst their ranks. The mighty banner of the house of De la Warre floated 
proudly over them, an£ the cross, borne by the warden, towered in the sir. The wild 
cry of — “The True Faith,” mingled with that of — 41 A De la Warre” — “A Del* 
Warre,” rent the air, as like a torrent Edmund De Chadderton rushed upon the 
recusants. The attack wa#received with firmness. A fearful struggle ensued. Heaps 
of dead strewed the Moor, and blood flowed like water down the ravines which inter- 
sected it. The Protestants, aided by the force of De Middleton, made incessant charges 
upon the recusants, but the latter still kept their position. Trevallion thrice, at the 
bead of a small band, pierced their ranks, and was as ofjen driven back. The recusants 
in these encounters lost a great number of men, but they seemed determined to perish 
sooner thaq retreat. Reginald West and the warden animated them by their example, 
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and fought like lions. At length, De Chadderton concentrated his whole force, and 
precipitated it in a furious charge upon th? left flank of the recusants. The charge 
was successful. Trevallion, for the fourth time, pierced their ranks, and in this onset 
kept his ground. The recusants were forced to retreat, after sustaining a dreadful loss, 
and the warden and Reginald West, despite their exertions, beheld the ruin of their 
cause. At this moment Trevallion in his charge upon the retreating recusants, encoun- 
tered Reginald* West. The conflict was short. It seemed as if some angel had nerred 
Trevallion’s arm. He pierced Reginald West to the heart, and the murderer fell dead 
beneath the avenger’s steel. The rout of the recusant® was now completed. They fled 
in all directions, and amidst the mighty slaughter which ensued, not one-third of their 
numbef escaped. The warden was made prisoner, and conducted to the rear of the 
Protestant army. Edmund De Chadderton, upon the entire defeat of the recusants, 
instantly marched upon Manchester, and occupied that town. The castle surrendered 
upon the first summons, and the Lady Sybilla was conducted with all due pomp to the 
abode of her ancestors. 

The cause of the recusants in Lancashire was now ruined. On the morrow after 
the battle of Kersal-moor, Trevallion, at the head of five thousand men, marched to 
join the Queen’s forces in Yorkshire. The warden was publicly executed the same day 
in the market place of Manchester, and a rigid enquiry was instituted into the conduct 
of thqse who had joined him in his kte rebellious proceedings. The funeral obsequies 
of Lord De la Warre were performed with great pomp and solemnity in the Church of 
Manchester. A few days after the departure of Trevallion, missions arrived, informing 
Edmund De Chadderton of the entire defeat of the rebels in Yorkshire by the Queen’s 
forces. They also stated that Trevallion, in consequence of his valour, had been 
knighted upon the field of battle by the Earl of Surrey. Thus the recusant cause was 
entirely crushed, and £he Protestants returned joyfully to their homes. 

A few months after the death of the baron, Edmund de Chadderton and the Lady 
Sybilla were married in the Church of Manchester, with great pomp and rejoicing. 
They fixed their abode in the castle, and a few years after their union, feasted in their 
hall a belted Earl and his beauteous Countess. They who once owned the names of 
Richard Trevallion and Edith Swajnson. 

THE END. 


TRUTH. 

Hail sacred Truth, that with soul-wooing charms 
Doth sometimes glad our weeping, wayward race. 

And teach us how to walk life’s paths aright. 

Daughter of heaven! Source of earth’s best joys! 
Scourge of oppression and dark tyranny ! 

Thou great ennobler of the human mind, 

Oh ! let me woo thee for my comforter. 

Men tell me that thy worshippers do wear 
The cold impress of sorrow on their brows : 

That on their cheeks health’s roseate tint ne'er dwells. 
That in their voice there is no joyous tone, 

Nor in their steps that sprightliness or grace . 
Whiqh sometimes folly’s thoughtless sons display. 

I cannot credence give to such weak tales, 

But rather would believe that thou dost gi# 

To those who love thee and espouse thy cause, 

That majesty which speaks the mighty nynd, 

The beauty, grace, and cheerfulness, which spring 
Ennobling to the soul from virtuous acts, 

The steadfast filth, forbearance, justice, love; 

The never-wearying patience, and that calm,* 
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That virtuous calm beneath assailing might, 

‘Which make thy cause triumphant, lovely Truth! 

. E rewhile thou didst inspire the souls of men 

With seal from heaven caught. Ihey vaunted forth, 

Strong in the righteous nature of their cause ; 

They sought no armour save thy pure white robes ! 

The greedy spear, the flesh-devouring sword 
Were seldom wielded ’gainst thy enemies, 

Yet tyranny shrunk back in dread amaze, * 

And coward scandal hid herself through fear — 

Dark superstition cursed her bloody rites, 

And stiff-necked bigotry shrunk into nothingness ! 

Poor narrow-minded, one-eyed prejudice, 

That still inclines to measure men and things, 

Not as they are, but as they seem allied 
To her own narrow views, is waning fast, 

• And making way for thee, and Peace and Love 

Which are thine offspring, or thy near akin! 

I well remember when I was a child 
My mother used to speak in praise of thee. 

There aye seemed, something sweetly eloquent * 

In the iflild tones with which she won my ear ; 

Her lessons reached my soul and stirr'd to life 

A thirsty keen anxiety to know 

More of thy sacred loveliness, fair Truth, 

And when I asked how I might know thee from 
Those errors which some men mistook for thee, 

My poor, unlearned, yet kind instructress 
Would tell me that thy author was our Grod, 

That He would soon reveal thee to my mind ! 

I could not learn in youth to know thee from 
Smooth-tongued deception, black hypocricy, 

And wilful errors palmed upon mankind 
To make the many toil to feed the few. 

But this I learned, e’en when a simple child, 

That thou art mighty, miM and beautiful, 

The enemy of error and deceit, 

. The tyrant’s chastiser, the good man’s guide ; 

The soul’s best source of happiness on earth. 

And the unerring guide to bliss on high! 

Fair Truth, thy advocates, where ’er they dwell. 

No matter what their colour or their creed— 

What language they converse in,* on what grade 
Of rank they hold among their fellow -men, 

Are my choice Mends, my brethren — as such 
. My soul clings to them with a fervent love 
Which nought of earth shall ever tame or tire ! 

WILLIAM FISHER. 

Loyal British Flag Lodge, North Shields. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOMNAMBULIST. 

BY W. ROWLINSON. 

Days of my childhood ! ye have passed like the balmy breath of summer, with 
its buds of beauty and perfume, its sparkling fountains of gladness, and its glory 
of sunbeams. Days of my manhood ! ye have come like the chilling blasts of 
desolating winter, with its wrathful fury ; sweeping before it the bright buds of the 
spring, the full flower of the summer,* and the golden com sheaf of the autumn. — 
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Even 80 was ii fty boyhood — even so hath been my manhood. Oh ! for those days of 
joyfulness, wben the glad emotions of my heart were echoed by the sparkling starbeam f 
the murmuring streamlet, and the waving of the vast and high forest trees. Oh! for 
the days when the chords of my bosom were strung in unison with the dashing of the 
mountain cataract, the rushing of the mighty blast, and the roaring of the boundless 
ocean. Oh ! for the days when I inhaled the free and pure winds of heaven, as I 
bounded over the woodlands a joyous young forester ; when I climbed the craggs of 
the vast Torr, and tore from thence the eagle’s nest ; when I laved my limbs in the 
sparkling -waters, and breasted the dashing wave. — OH ! for the days when I knew not 
misery ; when the fountains of my heart were not dried by the withering and searing 
breath of calumny, oppression, tyranny, and falsehood, ere my hopes had been blasted 
by repeated disappointments. — Alas ! alas l why recall the days of my boyhood ? They 
are departed, but the memory of the past will never depart, till this frail form is 
mingled with the clods of the valley. Then, aye then, will the weary one be at rest 
from the cares of the world, and from the neglect of the cold in soul. 1 have had 
glorious imaginings, conceptions beyond the power of language to paint; but the 
holiest and brightest of these have been when lulled by the sound of the mountain 
torrent, and the music of the mountain winds, to a calm slumber. Remembrances of 
these Visions sometimes have a soothing influence upon my troubled soul, but they are 
quickly succeeded by the recollection of the dreafas that have haunted my manhood. 
These have been dark and gloomy as my own destiny. I am not the same being that 1 once 
was, I am changed in all but name. Time hath made* strange ravages with my form ; and 
the happy young forester is now a melancholy wretch, weary of life, but fearing the 
darkness of the grave, where the cold worm must revel over the relics of mortality. 
Be it so. It must be better to rest in the deep sleep of. forgetfulness in the tomb, than 
to bear the taunts of the ignorant rich, or the sneers of the insignificant proud, who 
may have worked their way from obscurity; into notice, by their cunning and duplicity. 
From my infancy I have been greatly addicted to dreaming, and the recollection of some 
of these visions are the green and verdant spots in my memory ; whilst others sear my 
heart by their bare remembrance. One of the earliest of these is one upon which I 
can dwell with rapture ; but words are inadequate to describe it, or the state of my 
feelings when I re-picture it in my memory. I will attempt to convey as full and as 
distinct an idea of it as possible. I was at that time about twelve years of age, and 
was as fearless a hunter-boy as ever bounded along the green sward. The glorious sun 
was shining brightly, and 1 had joined the hunters early in the morning, and after a 
long chase, we came to a delightful glen, through which ran a clear stream of water; 
that was flung from a rocky precipice at the head of the glen. The torrent fell into a 
natural basin, made by the waters of ages ; and the lulling sound, added to the 
caroling of birds, and the rustling of the elm trees, that waved majestically in the 
sunshine, so invited to rest, that I flung my wearied limbs upon a mossy bank, and 
was soon wrapped in a profound slumber. I dreamed, and thought that I was straying 
in a path of loveliness and beauty, odoriferous flowers of various hues and fragrance 
were blooming about me, winged creatures, too rich and dazzling to have. birth, flitted 
around me, and the brightness of their plumage was made still more bright by the 
flashing of sunbeams upon their exquisite and magnificent colours. Fruits more rich 
and luscious than the grape, clustered around ; the earth was a rich cafpet of flowers ; 
the streams had a brightness and clearness in them tbat cannot be described ; the 
skies were more dazzling and beautiful, though not more oppressive to the eye, than 
any I had ever beheld ! My soul was glad with the scene, and my heart beat with an 
extatic bliss I had not before felt. 

I thought I knew I had been an inhabitant of earth, and tha\ I had at last 
attained my' widh of existing apart from all mankind, and living in a world of my own, 
where age would never come ; where it would be one eternal summer of sunshine, 
flowers, and fruits. 

Moreover, I thought I should never be sated by this continuity of joyfulness, that 
I should not grow weary of happiness, that grief and repentance would not succeed 
pleasure, as was the case on earth. 1 imagined that I had lived through long ages, that 
I still was young, and had the same zest for enjoyment that I had ever experienced. 
There was no change either in my nature, or in the appearance of the objects that sur- 
rounded me — the sky was still bright and beautiful — the flowers still bloomed in all 
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their pristine exquisiteness, frgrance, and colour — the verdant earth was gemmed with 
dowers — the trees still waved majestically in the sunshine— 'and the waters wore the 
same silvery brightness. , 

I thought there. Was one spot that I loved to be in ; it was a glen, green, rich, and 
beautiful beyond description. I was seated on the velvet moss, listening to th*e music 
of a cascade, when a form of light, loveliness,, and beauty, approached me. I thought 
that she trod upon the dowers, yet they shrunk not ; and the air around her seemed 
brightened by her presence. 1 was not alarmed at her appearance ; oh the contrary, I 
felt even more gladdened than before^ I asked her who she was. Her countenance 
became more beautifully bright ; and in a voice in which all the music that could 
be conceived was blended, she answered me, “ I am the angel of peace /*’ I enquired 
where we were : and she answered, 44 In paradise /" And I thought she took me by 
the hand, and said she would lead me into the presence of the Omnipotent, and I 
followed her. 

* * * * * * * * 
When I awoke, I found that I had been absent from home two days ; that my 
mother had discovered me sleeping in the glen ; that when she took me by the hand, I 
arose and went with her, although asleep,* and that as we walked along, I kept mut- 
tering something very earnestly. Thus ended my tint vision. 

Manchester. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 

See yop ship ! The wild roagh sea is roaring, 

To overwhelm her ’neath its bitter spray; 

In vindictive turgid rage ’tis soaring, 

To hide he» from the cheerful light of day : 

Its surges rise, huge billows flow amain, 

Careering by its wrathful mood to vent. 

On the blythe barque whose Spars and timbers strain, 
To countervail the fearful fell intent. 

Yes, such is life, when youth casts off the bonds, 
’Tight bound at school, or in future training, 

At once to the divine command responds. 

Needful bread to gain by dint of straining, • 

Each nerve end pore. Life fhust be nourished 
Throughout it fitful combe to its last thread. 

Such is the will of Him, who flourished 
Before all time, whose word we love and dread. 

Then why, this constant opposition, strange, 

To the crude efforts of the struggling young? 

Is’t right or manly that mankind should range 
Themselves against the tyro ? while he, flung 
Into doubt and difficulty, must seek 
To win the prise from calumny’s cold touch, 

By guarded speech and action. Week by week 

Enduring glance of contumely, such 

As those might bear, who bore the wooden * cross, 

In bye-gone days when Luther and bold Knox, * 
Accounting this world’s wealth but sinful dross, 
Refused their homage to the Romish box. f 
How are men fallen from their high estate ! 

Once, so boastful of their better feelings! 

An Angel, listening, might well relate, 

A centennial tale of their reveal ings. 

The Godlike attributes of Man should cause 


*Many of the early Martyrs were compelled to carry a wooden cross to their place of execution. 
TThe base containing the pix or consecrated wafer representing the Host. 
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Their hearts to tender sympathy, advice; 

In obedience to those well known laws, 

. Framed, for the world’s guidance, full, bnt yet concise 
Methinks, I see the crowd with brows uplifted, 
Scanning, with curious eye, each feature 
Presented to thtir bold gaxe, till sifted 
Are thoughts, words, deeds; yea, his inmost nature. 

•* They find he’s human and prone to frailty, 

With hopes, doubts, and fears, like one of themselves, 
Yet they make no sign of cead — mail — failthe § 

To rescue him from the little blue elves; 

But ruthless sounds, such as are often heard, 

In tBe sandy desert or jungle wood, 

When the jackall and fierce wolf have stirred, 

. In hunger emulous, to try which could 
First dip his keen fangs in the victims gore, 

And pull the fleet antelope down to earth. 

Should one of the band, taint, stop, tried sore 
With the speed of the race, his life’s not worth 
A penny I ween; for the rest will eat 
Him, body and bones, and thi^k it a treat. 

Like these ranging sons of the forest wild, 

Engaged in tearing down their brother, 

Mankind with specious speech beguiled 
Seeks.one, the best means, to injure t’other. 

What though no benefit to them arise, . 

On the downfall of the injured youth! 

It is seen clear by all but wilful eyes: 

(Though many may not like to hear the truth) 

They with importance swell, seem wondrous wise, 
Point the cold finger with prophetic skill ; 

Predict his failure in their croaking guise ; 

Nor cease their venemous assaults, until. 

Best friends turn cool, the public turn away: ' 

All hope, all heart, is lost, as well as pelf: * 

Were these, unblushing, the command can say, 

• That bids to " love thy neighbour as thyself;” 

Better, almost, to brave the Cossack's lance, 

Where death at once succeeds the hardy blow. 

Than live, the sport of fortune, with no chance 
The enmity to sooth of those we know. 

How is this so? As plank well balanced, 

1’ the middle, when either end rides high, 

One must be down. So they, entranced 
In contemplation of one’s fall, do sigh, 

To think themselves so good — im maculate 
In thought, word, deed — self sufficient — free 
From every stain. ’Tis thus they will relate, 

With modesty much like the Pharisee ; 

AU men have sinned. But I — the chosen, 

Among my fellow townsmen, do appear 
Mor$ pure than the flake-snow newly froten; 

And purer still for, by reflection clear, 

Their stain sets off my purity ; whereby, 

The arrow of detraction harmless glides, 

Unheeded, by. While I can cry, Oh ! tie ! 

To those into whose heart it quivering slides. 

Thus we trace, with noon-day light, the reason 
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Why qsankind so oft to slander listen; 

Why turn tyrants for so long a season, 

With hearts so steeled scarce death can soften. 

Did I say, mankind? I could not mean it, 

As common censure without, exception; 

For some there are whose true friendship makes it 
A pleasing task to give them warm mention, 

Such as their due, in manly gratitude, 

For kind favours oft conferred on those, * 

Who thus can take a bolder attitude, 

And combat cheerfully a host of foes. 

Tis this, that constitutes the spice of life; 

That gives a charm to its pleasantest scenes ; 

That drowns the remembrance of frequent strife 

To which our nature too constantly leans. # 

Friendship ! magic sound, which, softly stealing 

O’er our senses, embues our hearts with love ; 

Art thou of Heaven’s joys the revealing, 

Foretaste of that more perfect joy above? 

Ah me ! that happiness should not be spread, 

Where’er Sol’s radiant rays are beaming. 

That Afric’s sons, with the white man, and red, 

Should not, with peaceful banner streaming, 

Possess the earth in unity and love: 

And each one keep the golden rule, in view, 

To do to others as you wish they’d do. 

Mayhap, such life does seem too sweet? Tis true, 

For sure as sparks fly upwards, troubles come # 

And o’er our path do prickly thistles strew, 

Making our slow progress bard and toilsome. 

Then brace thy armour close around thee, 

With sustaining innocence for thy shield, 

Nor fear thy foes e’en should they hundreds be, 

Nor use the weapons they so basely wield. 

Yet list awhile — anon the tide may turn, 

And waft you share of this world’s yellow pelf, 

Kind friends who’ll care not tho’ the sky looks stern: 

If not, contentment, peace, keep in thyself. 

Be thine the steady task, attentive, bland 
Courteous to all, humble though they be 
And stranger, thou shalt prosper. Still thy hand 
Must oft be raised to him whose gifts are free. 

JAMES PENNOCK. 

Earl Pomfret Lodge, Northampton District. 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

The period at which the majority of the benefit societies appear to have originated, 
may, in a general way, be dated at the commencement of the present century. At a 
period when reason and knowledge had begun once more to resume their Wonted places 
in the developement of the mighty concerns of mankind ; when the dark and benighted 
horizon of civilization had again become bright, and illuminated by the vivid darts of 
almost supernatural talents, daily flashing against the bigotry, the exclusiveness, and 
contracted notions of the great ; when minds and men were evidently bora for the pe- 
culiarities of the times, and were spreading far and wide the clear and uncontrovertible 
truths, that knowledge was man’s birth-right, and ought to be disseminated to all orders 
and conditions of society, throughout the inhabited world. It was about this ever-to- 
be-remembered period, that encouragement was openly given by the great, the wealthy, 
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and the influential, to insurance and assurance societies, of which Oddfellowship is 
evidently a type. Many of the clubs, societies, and institutions of that and subsequent 
periods, which are now defunct, particularly those called secret societies, had many 
very objectionable matters connected with their laws, rules, and management; the 
most prominent of which were their festivities. The extravagance, immorality, and 
drunkenness which marked the return, of their festive days, was a by-word and gain- 
say to the better part of their advantages ; and too frequently the well disposed were 
apt, and perhaps not wrongfully to infer, that an outward developement of immorality, 
and insobriety, by members professing to propagate the pure and Christian principles of 
benevolence, brotherly-love, sobriety, and chastity — argued but a sad manifestation of 
human depravity, in the professions and practises of men. And what indeed could be 
expected, by way of impression, on the minds of the uninitiated, from these outward 
demonstrations of principles, ostensibly propagated to do good, and promote “ peace 
and good-will amongst men ; when the fountain, the very head and front, nay, the day 
moat appropriate to moderate rejoicing, and most properly devoted as an additional 
evidence of the prosperity of their institutions, was employed in debasing man's 
noblest faculty; but for a few transient hours of undignified prostration of the mental 
attributes of man's superiority over tbe other creations of Providence. Its effects, 
indeed, must have resembled the dying act of. the great neathen philosopher Socrates, 
whose whole life, we read, was spent in trying to prove to his heathen countrymen, 
the existence of but one God ; but whose last act gave the contradiction to his reason- 
ings and belief, by sacrificing acock at the shrine of bis God, in obedience to a heathen 
mythololy. I regret to say, that even the festivities of Odd Fellowship were not free 
from many of those riotous proceedings ; for I have been informed by some old mem- 
bers of the order, who weie initiated in the early period of its establishment, that 
members were sadly imposed upon by the ruling factions of the lodges, that excesses of 
flagrant kinds were constantly practised, and that even strangers, when first introduced 
into the society, were subjected to great indignities, and in some oases to positive cru- 
elties. Happily, however, for the character of most institutions of this kind, these 
follies and abuses have nearly all been swept away ; and now instead of the ludicrous 
ceremony once performed over the timid and fearful, at their making . we, amongst 
Odd Fellows, receive a solemn and impressive charge i teeming with exhortation to 
morality, Christianity, and obedience to the ruling powers ; and calculated, if properly 
followed out by the individuals themselves, to elevate the Christian character to the 
highest point of excellence. 

Again, a vast number of clubs and societies, evidently instituted for the express pur- 
pose of alleviating and elevating the condition of the working classes, were instituted by 
the rich and benevolent, and encouraged and supported by annual donations from the 
well disposed and philanthropic, thus giving an immense impetus to the prosperity and sta- 
bility of snch institutions. But unfortunately, this admirable system of doing good 
failed in a manner apparently calculated to cause great surprise to the silent observer. 
It would appear, that the executive or management part of most of these societies, 
was nuder the* direction and guidance either of the original founders, or of honorary 
donors, thus at once taking the management of the clubs entirely out of the hands of 
the subscribing members, who had the sole and only interesMn the welfare of the in- 
stitution ; added to which, many of the most active parties connected with these institu- 
tions were frequently prevented from attending their clnbs regularly, and hence arooe 
the unwise policy of leaving their affairs in the hand* of paid deputies or secretaries, 
without any positive control over the affairs of the clubs except by the executive. This 
system of irregularity soon produced its effects upon the minds of tbe thinking portion 
of the members ; for it will be seen, that it at once strnck at the root of their independr 
ence; it totally annihilated their just right to have some control or voice over the 
moneys, which they were paying weekly into the Rinds of their institution ; and how- 
ever poor men may admire the kindness and assistance of their superiors, nevertheless, 
there is an innate principle, deeply rooted in the heart of the poor man, as well as that 
of the rich, to have a voice in the affairs that immediately concern themselves ; for whilst 
we all pay homage and due deference to superior attainments and exalted rank, we have 
a right, based upon the unerring laws of nature, that we shall have tbe power to do a* 
we like with our own , provided that power is not abused, or perverted to ths detriment 
of oar fellow-creatures, or society at large. These modes of benefiting the working 
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classes were very extensively carried ont in the agricultural districts of this country 
some twenty-five years ago ; and if there ever was a class of people, that were adapted 
from circumstances, to be thus moulded into this obedient way of placing their little 
savings in the hands of disinterested parties, for succour and assistance in sickness, 
distress, and death, it was the agricultural labourers ; for their natural docility of demean- 
our, and general disposition of character, and their little intercourse with the busy world 
around them, ad mirably fitted them to adopt any course laid down to them by their 
superiors and employers ; particularly, when a corresponding and ultimate advantage 
would arise from their adhesion and attachment to this mode of assisting themselves. 
But even in the most likely localities, this system failed, in the long run, partly through 
the luke-warmness and inattention of the supporters, and more frequently from a dis- 
position shewn amongst the peasantry themselves, to decline supporting an institution, 
that confined its government in the hands of the few, and which did not permit free 
election apd choice in the officers of their societies. But in the manufacturing districts, 
this plant never took root ; for its principles, however good in the abstract, were at 
once defined, rejected, and considered unfit for a free principle of protective assurance; 
and the result has fostered the almost universal plant of Odd v fellowsihp, throughout all 
the agricultural and manufacturing districts of Great Britain, and extended its usefulness 
to America, aod the British Colonies. 

From a Lecture on the Origin , History, and Principles of Odd -Fellows hip, 
delivered in the Lancasterian School-Boom , Dudley , by C. F. G. Clark. 


THE WIDOW TO HER DAUGHTER. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAtEN GREEN. 

THY»cheek is pale, my dearest, thy cheek is very pale, 

And early toil has bow’d thy form, so delicate and frail ; 

* Thy eyelid droopeth heavily, thfe light within is dim, 

And the aching weight of weariness has fetter’d every limb ; 

Thy silken hair is gather’d back to cool thine aching brow, 

They bum within my heart, those drops that dew it ever now 1 — 

Alas, my tender blossom ! did I rear thee for this doom ! 

How swift they gather round thee, those shadows of the tomb 1 
Alas, what is this chamber where want and toil and pain 
Are the ever-watching dwellers, but the last link of the chain 
That drags thee from me quickly, my beautiful my own — 

And I — I cannot save— we must toil and die alone! — 

Thy fair cheek never yet has flush’d with girlhood’s happy mirth, 

Thy step has never wander'd free thro’ the loveliness of earth 
Thy voice, thy low sweet sighing voiee, comes sadly to my ear, 

Ah, laughter and the tones of joy have long been strangers here ! 

And yet, my pale and lonely flower, Heaven’s goodness shines on thee, 
Thy gentle heart is stored with thoughts of golden poesy; 

Even now a rainbow prism of light thro’ the tatter’d cnrtain’s fold 
Seems to thee the angel ladder by the Prophet seen of old. 

And even as the Seraphs went up that radiant way, 

So soareth up thy kindled thoughts on the wings of that bright ray ! 
No murmur is there on thy Up for thy worn and wasted youth ; 

The love that aids thy steadfast wiK, the faith whose light is truth* 

Support thee on thy weary path; ah ! why should I repine 

That Heaven recalls thee in thy youth, Ur spare thee woes Uke mine! — 
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I hear the chapel bell — 

How awfully it toll'd ! 

Thrilling each bosom -chord 
As on the air it roll'd. 

A voice is in its sound, 
Breathing — 4 4 Eternity, ' ' 

And mournfully is heard 
The voice of Memory. 

A voice that chills the soul — 
Sad, solemn, and sublime: 

How speedily its breath 
Rolls back the flood of time! 

Bearing away our thoughts 
• To days of trouble o’er, 

And forcing the sad tear 
For friends that are no more. 

It tells of ruin'd hopes, 

Of joys that never bloom'd, 

Of hearts that long have ceased 
To beat for loves entomb’d. 

Oh, hardened is the heart 
That sorrow qpnnot swell. 

And listless is the ear 
That scorns each passing knell. 

Heaven bids us not to hope 
For perfect bliss below; 

For long as Memory lives, . * 
Our tears must ever flow. 


Hollmwood. 



B. Bribrly. 
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Influence op the Natural Laws on thi Happiness op Inditiduals. 
—It happened in a remote period, that a slater slipped from the roof of a high buil- 
ding, in consequence of a stone of the ridge having given way as he walked upright 
along it ; he fell to the ground, had a leg broken, and was otherwise severely bruised. 
As he lay in bed suffering severe pain from his misfortune, he addressed Jupiter in these 
words : 4, 0 Jupiter, thou art a cruel god ; for thou hast made me so frail and imper- 
fect a being, that I had not faculties to perceive my danger, nor power to arrest my full 
when its occurrence showed how horrible an evil awaited me. It were better for mo 
that I had never been." Jupiter, graciously bending his ear, beard the address, and 
anwered : ** Of what law of mine dost thou complain ?" 44 Of the law of gravitation/' 
replied the slater ; 44 by its operation, the slip which my foot made upon the stone, which, 
unknown to me, was loose, precipitated me to the earth, and crushed my body, newer 
calculated to resist such violence." 44 1 restore thee to thy station on the roof," said 
Jupiter; 44 1 heal all thy bruises; and to convince thee of my benevolence; I suspend 
the law of gravitation as to thy body and all that is related to it: art thou now 
•ontent?" 
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The slater, in deep emotion, offered up gratitude and thanks, and expressed the 
profonndest reverence for so just and beneficent a deity. In the very act of doing so, 
he found himself in perfect health, erect upon the ridge of the roof ; and, rejoicing, 
gazed around. His wonder at so strange an event having at last abated, he endeavoured 
to walk along the ridge to arrive at the spot which he intended to repair. But the law 
of gravitation was suspended, and his body did not press upon the roof. There being no 
pressure, there was no resistance, and his legs moved backwards and forwards in the 
air without any progress being made by his body. Alarmed at this occurrence, he 
stooped, seised his trowel, lifted it fell of mortar, and made the motion of throwing it 
on the slates ; hut the mortar,- freed from the trowel, hung in mid-air — the law of gravi- 
tation waa suspended as to it also. Nearly frantic with terror at such unexpected 
novelties, he endeavoured to descend m order to seek relief; but the law of gravitation 
was suspended as to his body, and it hung poised at the level of the ridge, like a balloon 
in the air, He tried to fling himself down, to get rid of the uneasy sensation, hut his 
body floated erect, and would not move downwards. 

In an agony of consternation, he called once more upon Jupiter. The god, ever * 
kind and compassionate, heard his cry and pitted his distress ; and asked, “ What evil 
hath befallen thee now, that thou art not yet content ? Have I not suspended, at thy 
request, the law which made thee fell ? Now thou art safe from bruises and from 
broken limbs ; why, then, dost thou still complain ?" 

The slater answered : “ In deep humiliation, I acknowledge my ignorance and 
presumption ; restore me to my couch of pain, but give me back the benefits of thy law 
of gravitation.” 

••Thy wish is graoted,” said Jupiter in reply. The slater in a moment lay on hit 
bed of sickness, endured the castigation of the organic law, was restored to health, and 
again mounted the roof that caused his recent pain. He thanked Jupiter anew, from 
the depths of his soul, for the law of gravitation with its numberless benefits $ and 
applied his faculties to study and obey it during the remainder of his life. This study 
opened up to him new and delightful perceptions of the Creator's beneficendfc and wis- 
dom, of which be had never even dreamed before ; and these views so excited and 
gratified his moral and intellectual powers, that he seemed to himself to have entered on 
a new existence. Ever afterwards he observed the law of gravitation ; and, in a good 
old age, when his organic frame was fairly worn oat by natural decay, he transmitted 
his trade, his house, and much experience and wisdom, to his son, and died thanking 
and blesaing Jupiter for having opened his eyes to the true theory of his scheme of 
creation. 

The attention of Jupiter was next attracted by the loud groans and severe com- 
plaints of a husbandman, who addressed him thus : “ O Jupiter, I lie here racked with 
pain, and pass the hours in agony without relief. Why hast thou created me so miser- 
able a being ?” Jupiter answered : “What aileth thee, and of what institution of mine 
dost thou complain ?*' “The earth which thou hast made,*' replied the husbandman, 
“will yield me no food, unless 1 till and sow it, and no increase, except it be watered 
by fey rain. While I guided my plough in obedience to thy law, thy rain came, and it 
fell not only on the earth, but alto on me ; it penetrated through the clothes which I 
had been obliged to make for myself,* because feou hadst left me naked ; it cooled my 
akin, which thou hadst rendered delicate and sensible ; it disordered all the functions of 
my body ; and now rheumatic fever parches my blood, and agonises every muscle. O 
Jupiter, thou art not a kind father to fey children." 

Jupiter heard the complaint, and graciously replied ; “My physical and organic 
laws were established for thy advantage and enjoyment, and thou hast grievously infringed 
them ; the pain thou sufferest is intended to reclaim thee to thy duty, and I have con- 
stituted thy duty tile highest joy of thy existence ; but say, what dost thou desire ?” 

The husbandman answered : “What, O Jupiter, signify the purposes of thy laws 
16 «ee. when thou hast denied me faculties competent to discover and obey them ? 
Frail and felltble as I am, they cause me ooly pain ; deliver me from their effects, and I 
ask no other boon." • 

“ Thy preyer is granted," said Jupiter : “ I restore thee to perfect health ; and. 
for thy gratification, I suspend the laws that have offended thee. Henceforth water 
shall not wet tbee nor thine, thy skin shall feel cold no more, and thy muscles shall 
never ache. Art feou now content ?" 

Vol. 9— No. 5-R. 
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** Most gracious Jupiter/ 7 said the husbandman , 44 my soul is melted with deepest 
gratitude, and I now adore thee as supremely good.” 

While he spoke he found himself afield behind his team, healthfal and vigorous, 
jocund and gay, and again blessed Jupiter for his merciful dispensation. The season 
was spring, when yet the chill blast of the north, the bright blaze of a powerful sun, 
and passing showers of rain, interchanged in quick and varying succession. As he drove 
his plough along, the rain descended, but it wet not Aim ; the sharp winds blew, but 
they chilled no fibre in hit frame ; the flood of heat next poured upon his brow, but no 
sweat started from its pores : the physical and organic laws were suspended as to him. 

Rejoicing in his freedom from annoyance and pain, be returned gladly home to 
meet his smiling family, after the labours of the day. It had been his custom in the 
evening to put off the garments in which he had been toiling, to clothe himself in fresh 
linen, to sup on milk prepared by his wife with savoary fruits and spices, and to press 
his children to his bosom with all the fervour of a parent’s love ; and he used to feel a 
thrill of pleasure pervading every nerve, as they acknowledged and returned the affec- 
tionate embrace. 

He looked to find the linen clean, cool, delicately dressed, and lying in its accus- 
tomed place ; but it was not there. He called to his wife' to fetch it, half chiding her 
for neglect. With wonder and dismay depicted in every feature, she narrated a strange 
adventure. With the morning sun she had risen to accomplish her wonted duty, but 
although the water wetted every thread that clothed other individuals, it moistened not 
a fibre of his. She boiled it over a powerful fire, and applied every means that intellect, 
stimulated by affection, could devise ; but the result was still the same : the water glided 
over his clothes and would not wet them. “The physical law,” said the husband within 
himself, “is suspended as to me ; henceforth water wetteth not me or mine. 77 He said 
no more, but placed himself at table, smiling over his lovely family. He lifted the 
youngest child upon his knee, a girl just opening in her bloom — pressed her to his 
bosom, and kissed her ruddy cheek. But he started when he experienced no sensation. 
He saw her with his eyes, and heard her speak, but had no feeling of her presence. 
His knee was as stone, his bosom as marble, and his lips as steel ; no semation pene- 
trated though his skin. He placed her on the floor, looked wistfully on her form, grace- 
ful, vivacious, and instinct with love ; and as if determined to enjoy the well •remembered 
pleasure now witheld, he clasped her to his bosom with an embrace so ardent that she 
screamed with pain. Still he was all adamant : no sensation reached his mind. Heav- 
ing a deep sigh, be sent her away, and again the thought entered the very depths of his 
soul — “The organic law is suspended as to me !” Recollecting well the sweet gratifi- 
cations of his evening meal, he seized a bowl, and delicately began to sip, exciting every 
papilla of the tongue to catch the grateful savour. But no savour was perceptible ; the 
liquid glided over his gustatory organs like quicksilver over the smooth surface of a 
mirror, without impression, and without leaving a trace behind. He now started in 
horror, and his spirit sank within him when he thought that thenceforth he should live 
without sensation. He rushed into the fields, and called aloud on Jupiter, “O Jupiter, 
1 am the most miserable of men ; I am a being without sensation. Why hast thou 
made me thus ?” 

Jupiter heard his cry, and answered : 77 1 have suspended the physical and organic 
laws, to which thou ascribest thy fever and thy pain; henceforth no pang shall cause 
thy nerves to shrink, or thy muscles to quiver : why, then, art thou thus unhappy, and 
why discontented with thy new condition ?” 

44 True, O Jupiter,” replied the husbandman ; “but thou hast taken away from me 
aensatien : I no longer feel the grateful breath of morn fanning my cheek as I drive my 
team afield ; the rose diffuses its fragrance for me in vain ; the ruddy grape, the luscious 
fig, and the cooling orange, to me are now savourless as adamant or air ; my children are 
as stones : O Jupiter, I am utterly wretched ; I am a man without sensation !” 

“ Unhappy mortal,” replied the God, “ how can I afford thee satisfaction ? When 
I gave thee nerves to feel, and muscles to execute the purposes of thy mind— when I 
bestowed on thee water to refresh thy palate, and matfe thy whole frame one great inlet 
of enjoyment — thou wert not content. I made thy nerves liable to pain, to warn tfcee 
of thy departures from my laws. The rain that was sent fell to fructify and refresh the 
earth, and not to injure thee. I saw thee, while the showers descended, stay abroad, 
regardless of its influence on thy frame. The northern blast received from me its pierc- 
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ing cold, to warn thee of its effects ; and yet I saw thee, wet and shivering, stand in its 
course, regardless of its power. In the voice of the storm I spake to thy understanding, 
but thou didst not comprehend. The fever that parched thy blood was sent to arrest 
thee in thy departures from my organic laws. If I restore to thee my institutions, thou 
raayest again forget my ways, and in misery impeach my justice. 7 ' 

“ O most gracious Jupiter," cried the husbandman, 44 now I see thy power and 
wisdom, and my own folly and presumption. I accept thy laws, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge that, even in the chastisements they inflict, they are beneficent. Restore to me 
the enjoyments of sensation ; permit me once more to reap the advantages that flow from 
the just uses of my nerves and muscles, and I bow with resignation to the punishment 
of misapplying them.*' Jupiter granted his request. His fever and pains returned, 
but by medicine were relieved. He slowly recovered health and strength, and never 
afterwards embraced his children, or enjoyed a meal, without pouring forth a deeper 
offering of gratitude than he had done before. He was now instructed concerning the 
source of his enjoyments ; he studied the laws of his nature and obeyed them; and when 
he suffered for occasional deviations, he hastened back to the right path, and never agaio 
underwent so severe a punishment. 

Just as the husbandman resumed his wonted labours, a new voice was beard call- 
ing loudly to Jupiter for relief. It proceeded from a young heir writhing in agony, 
who cried, 44 O Jupiter, my father committed debaucheries, for which my bones are 
pierced with suffering ; gout teareth my flesh asunder ; thou actest not justly in punish- 
ing me for his transgressions : deliver me, O Jupiter, or renounce thy character for 
benevolence and justice. 7 * “ Thou complainest of my law of hereditary descent ?” said 
Jupiter; 41 hast thou derived from thy father any other quality besides liability to gout?' 7 
** O Jupiter, 7 ’ replied the sufferer, 44 I have derived nerves that feel sweet pleasure when 
the gout ceaseth its gnawing, muscles that execute the purposes of my will, senses that 
are inlets of joy, and faculties that survey and rejoice in thy fair creation, but why 
didst thou permit gout to descend from him who sinned, to me ?” 

44 Short-sighted mortal, 77 said Jupiter, 44 thy father was afflicted because he infringed 
my institutions } by my organic law, thou hast received a frame constituted as was that 
of thy father when thy life commenced ; the delicate sensibility of his nerves transmitted 
the same susceptibility to thine; the vigour of his muscles has been transferred into 
thine ; and by the same law, the liability to pain that existed in his bones from debauch- 
ery, constitutes an inseperable element of thine : if this law afflict thee, speak the word, 
and I shall suspend it as to thee. 77 

“Bountiful Jupiter ! 77 exclained the sufferer ; 44 but tell me first — if thou suspend- 
est thy law shall 1 lose all that I inherited by it from my father ; vigour of nerves, 
muscles, senses, and faculties, and all that constitutes my delight when the gout 
affiicteth me not ? 77 44 Assuredly thou shalt, 77 said Jupiter : 44 but thy body shall be 
free from pain. 77 

44 Forbear, most bounteous deity, 77 replied the sufferer; 44 1 gratefully accept the 
gift of thy organic laws, with all their chatisements annexed : But say, O Jupiter — if 
this pain was inflicted on my father for transgressing thy law, may it not be lessened or 
removed if I obey ? 7 7 

44 The very object of my law, 77 said Jupiter, 44 is that it should. Hadst thou pro- 
ceeded as thy father did, thy whole frame would have become one great centre of 
disease. The pain was transmitted to thee to guard thee by a powerful monitor from ' 
pursuing his sinful ways, that thou mightat escape this greater misery. Adopt a course , 

In accordance with my institutions, and then thy pain shall abate, and thy children shall 9 

be free from its effects. 77 

The heir expressed profound resignation to the will of Jupiter, blessed- him for his 
organic law, and entered upon a life of new and strict obedience. His pain in time 
diminished, and bis enjoyments increased. Ever after he was grateful for the law. 

A feeble voice next reached the vault of heaven : it was that of a child, sick and in 
pain. 44 What is thy distress, poor boy, 77 said Jupiter, 44 and of what dost thou com- 
plain ? 77 Halt drowned in sobs, the feeble voice replied t 44 1 suffer under thy organic 
law. A father's sickness, and the disorders of a mother’s frame, have been transmitted 
in combined intensity to me. I am all over exhaustion and pain. 77 “Hast thou 
received no other gift, 77 inquired Jupiter, 44 but sickness and disease — no pleasure to 
thy nerves, thy muscles, or thy mental power ?” 44 All are so feeble, 71 replied the 
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child, “ that I exist, net to eqoy, but only to suffer.” “ Poor victim.” said Jupiter, 
“ my organic law shall soon deliver thee, and I will take thee to myself.” The organic 
law instantly operated ; the body of the child lay a lifeless mass, and suffered no more; 
its spirit dwelt with Jupiter. 

The next prayer was addressed by a merchant struggling on the Mediterranean 
Waves, and near sinking in their foam. 44 What evil dost thon charge against me,” 
said Jupiter, ” and what dost thon require ?” 

“ O Jupiter,” answered the supplicant, 44 I sailed for Tyre to Rome in a ship, 
which thou seest on fire, loaded with all the merchandise acquired by ray previous toils. 
As 1 lay here at anchor off the port of Syracuse, whither business called me, a sailor, 
made by thee, thirsted after wine, stole it from my store, and, in intoxication, set my 
ship and goods on fire ; and 1 am now plunged in the waves to dia -by drowning, to 
escape the severer pain of being consumed by fire. Why, if thou art just, should the 
innocent thus suffer for the guilty ?” 

“ Thou complained, then,” said Jupiter, 41 of my social law ? Since this law dia* 
pleaseth thee, I restore thee to thy ship, and suspend it as to thee.” 

The merchant, in a moment, saw his ship entire ; the blazing embers restored to 
vigorous planks ; himself and all his crew sound in limb, and gay in mind, upon her 
deck. Joyous and grateful, he addressed thanksgiving to the God, and called to his 
orew to weigh the anchor, set the sails, and turn the helm for Rome. But no sailor 
heard him, speak, and no movement followed his words. Astonished at their indolence 
and tjoth, he cried in a yet louder voice, and inquired why nooe obeyed his call. 
But still do answer was given, lie saw the crew move and speak, act and converse ; 
but they seemed not to observe Atm. He entreated, remonstrated, and upbraided ; 
but, notwithstanding all his efforts, could obtain no reply. All seemed unconscious of 
his presence. Unconscious of bis presence ! The awful thought rushed into his mind, 
that the social law was suspended as to him. He now saw, in all its honor, the import 
of the words of Jupiter, which before be had not fully comprehended. Terrified, be 
seized a rope, and set a sail. Every physical law was in force, and obeyed his will. 
The sail filled, and strained forward from the mast. He ran to the halm — it obeyed his 
muscles, and the ship moved as he directed it. But its course was short: the anchor 
was down, and stopped its progress in the sea. He lowered the sail, seized ji band* 
spoke, and attempted to weigh ; but in vain. The strength of ten men was required to 
raise so ponderous an anchor. Again he called to his crew ; but again he found that 
the sociul law was suspended as to him : he was absolved thenceforth from all suffering 
caused by the misconduct of others, but he was cut off from every enjoyment and ad- 
vantage derivable from their assistance. 

In despair he seized the boat, rowed it to the port of Syracuse, and proceeded 
straight to his commercial correspondent there, to beg his aid in delivering him from 
the indolence of his crew. He saw his friend, addressed him, and told him of his fruit- 
less endeavours to leave the anchorage ; but his friend seemed quite unconscious of his 
presence. He did not even look upon him, but proceeded in business of his own, with 
which he seemed entirely occupied. The merchant, wearied* with fatigue, and almost 
frantic with alarm, hurried to a tavern on the quay, where he used to dine ; and, entering, 
called for wine to recruit his exhausted strength. But the servants seemed unconscious 
of his presence ; no movement was made ; and he remained as if in a vast solknde, 
amidst large companies of merchants, servants and assistants, who all bustled in active 
gaiety, each fulfilling his duty in his own department. The merchant now compre- 
hended all the horrors of his situation, and called aloud to Jupiter—' 4 O Jupiter, death 
in the waves, or by consuming flame, were better then the life thou hast assigned to 
me. Let me die, for my cup of misery is full beyond endurance ; or restore me the 
enjoyments of thy social law, and I shall cease to complain of the pains which it inflicts.” 

" But.” said Jupiter, " If I restore to thee my social law, thy ship will be con- 
sumed, thou and thy crew will escape in a boat, but thou shalt be a very beggar; and, 
in thy poverty, thou wilt upbraid me for dealing unjustly by thee.” 

“ O bountiful Jupiter,” replied the merchant, " I never knew till now what enjoy- 
ments I owed to thy social law j how rich it renders me, even when all else is gone ; and 
how poor I should be, with all the world for a possession r if denied its blessings. True, 

I shall be poor ; but my nerves, muscles, propensities, sentiments, and intellect, will be 
left me : now I see that employment of these is the only pleasure of existence ; poverty 
will not cut me off from exercising these powers in obedience to thy laws, bnt will rather 
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add new motives exciting me to do so. Under thy social law, will not the sweet voice 
of friendship cheer me in poverty ; will not the aid of kindred and of my fellow-men 
soothe the remainder of my days ? and, besides, now that 1 see thy designs, 1 shall 
avoid employing my fellow-men in situations unsuitable to their talents, and thereby 
escape the penalties of infringing thy social law. Most merciful Jupiter, restore to me 
the benefit of all thy laws, and I accept the penalties attached to their infringement/ ' 
His request was granted ; afterwards he made Jupiter’s laws and the nature of man his 
study ; he obeyed those laws, became moderately rich, and found himself happier than 
he had ever been in his days of selfishness and ignorance* 

Jupiter was assailed by many other prayers from unfortunate sufferers under the 
effects of infringement of his laws; but instead of bearing each in endless succession, he 
assembled his petitioners, and introduced to them the slater, the husbandman, the 
young heir, and the merchant, whom he requested to narrate their knowledge and 
experience of the natural laws ; and he intimated, that if, after listening to their account, 
any petitioner should still be dissatisfied with his condition, he would suspend for him 
rise particular law which caused the discontent. But no application followed. Jupiter 
saw hia creatures employ themselves with real earnestness in studying and conforming 
to his institutions, and ever afterwards they offered up Jo him only gratitude and adora- 
tion for his infinite goodness and wisdom. — Combe* t Constitution qf Man. 

The Oldest Inhabitant. — The “ Oldest Inhabitant 1 ' seems to live, move, and 
have his being in the newspapers. His appearance is inseparably connected 
with the disasters or moving accidents which they chronicle; hail-storms, high winds, 
high tides, wet seasons, dry seasons, are all duly recorded in their columns, and 
experience of the “ Oldest Inhabitant, ' is uniformly appealed to in support of eJHi 
separate event being the most tremendous and terrific and astounding that has occurred 
since heaven knows when. The '* Oldest Inhabitant" is, therefore, an exclusively 
newspaper personage. Griffins and unicorns live in heraldry. Lady Bountifuls are to 
be sought for in moral stories for moral children. Generous thieves and heroic foot- 
pads are the heroes of modern novels : each class of fiction creates its own proper ficti- 
tious personages. Mrs. Gamp created Mrs. Harris ; but penny-a-liners, it is, who 
create “ Oldest Inhabitants." No elixir of life* preserves their vitality ; no miraculous 
pills have kept them hale and sturdy while ages waned, and friends and neighbours and 
acquaintances waned with them. We know not how they became what they are ; we 
know not what they are : we know not how one succeeds the other, or when the stroke 
of death smote, and promoted to the title the now current “ Oldest Inhabitant." We 
merely see them in black and white ; we must take them upon credit, and take the sur- 
passing violence of such a storm, or the abundance of such a harvest, upon their 
credit too. 

The authority of most people is cited for what they know or remember* The 
“ Oldest Inhabitant," however, is only cited as an authority when he does not remem- 
ber. We only hear of him when his memory can bring no parallel to the matter in 
hand : he is remarkable for remembering nothing. If he remembered, he would be 
of no use — he would never be cited. He might as well not be the “ Oldest Inhabitant." 
The paragraph concoctor works lustily at an inundation, or storm of thunder and 
Mghtning. He soon exhausts all the common-places of his craft. He duly makes the 
storm “ visit " the devoted city ; he chronicles in good set phrase the “ ravages of the 
destructive element ;" but he wants a climax, a peppery wind-up for his lucubrations, 
he has made the waves roll, and the “ electric fluid " flash ; he wants somethiag more 
forcible and pointed ttill, to bring before his reader in a word the violence and the fury 
of the tempest ; so, summoning up with a scratch of his pen, an M Oldest Inhabitant " 
manufactured expressly for the occasion, he bids him dive back into the recesses of past 
times, grope into the inmost cavities of the memory, aud resting fruitlessly from the 
search, declare upon his honour that no similar visitation has occurred within his 
recollection. 

'* Oldest Inhabitants " are not altogether of modern invention ; we have said- that 
they are newspaper characters ; the pointers of a paragaph and the adornem of a puff. 
Such is the rule, but there is at least one exception. The great forte of the 11 Oldest 
inhabitant," as we have hinted, is not remembering any storm equal to the last storm. 
He is called forth by a storm as naturally as an umbrella by a shower of rain, or a 
mouse by toasted cheese. Shakspere knew this propensity of the" Oldest Inhabtant." 
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The night in which Duncan was murdered, the elements were tumultuous. Forthwith 
appears on the stage an 4 * old man/' evidently the then 44 Oldest Inhabitant" of Inver- 
ness, who declares — 

Three score and ten I can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time, I hare seen 
Hours dreadful aud things *trange j but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

The 44 Oldest Inhabitant " is thus always labouring in his vocation; always not 
remembering — that is to say, remembering a great deal, but never remembering anything 
equal to the last catastrophe to which he is requested to remember a parallel. 

We have said that we have never seen an 44 Oldest Inhabitant/' nor know we 
any person who has ; yet after all there must be some 44 Oldest Inhabitant" of the 
pariah, of the city, of the world. Methuselah must have been a very respectable * 4 Old- 
est Inhabitant," bat the phrase was not in use in his days, as there were no newspapers. 
Of course, if there were, he would have come down to us with as great a character for 
not remembering as he has for longevity — not that there would be any particular con- 
nection between the newspaper 44 Oldest Inhabitant " of the time and Methuselah, news- 
papers always having 44 Oldest Inhabitants " like correspondents, 41 of their own ; hut 
that we should be apt to associate one with another, and account poor Methuselah a 
perfect blessing to the journalists of his day. 

The country 44 Oldest Inhabitant," of the veritable flesh and blood species, lives In 
a distant un visited place, hemmed in by miles and miles of solitary fields and meadows. 
Only country cross-roads, unfrequented and full of rnts, not from traffic, hut from neg- 
Iflfc, traverse the neighbourhood of his dwelling. No stream of busy travelling flows 
past. No modern innovations and changes alter from day to day, and from year to year, 
the well-known aspect of surrounding object*. They have never been but as they are 
in the recollection of the 44 Oldest Inhabitant." Several times, indeed, he has been to 
the nearest large town, and once, very long ago, be saw London — the King, the Queen, 
and the lions, in the Tower. That was, perhaps, the event of his life : happy, quiet life, 
which can reckon snch an event. He is a great authority in the parish, for, be it known, 
even in the most sequestered of pastoral Bpots, there is a little world in the parish. He 
is, wfe say. a great authority there, perhaps, even greater than the parson — undoubtedly 
greater than the cle^c. His words are listened to very reverently ; and when a doting 
sentence, a wandering expression escapes, it is still heard respectfully and pitifully ; 
for the hearers know that mind totters under the load of years. He is fond of sur- 
rounding himself with the neighbouring children, who look upon him with almost 
superstitious awe, and suspend their play, and assemble round the door of his cottage, 
where he aits enjoying the afternoon snn. He tells them stories of people whose 
memory has lingered long in parish annals, local heroes, remembered for what they 
have done or suffered ; or he tells them tales of their own fathers, or mayhap their 
grandfaihera' childhood ; of rustic feats achieved, of rustic skill attained — always wind- 
ing up the narration with, 44 Ay, ay, that was when I was a boy." 

When he was a boy ! his little auditors look wistfully into his face — into that old 
wrinkled furrowed face — upon the few locks of straggling hair, fine snd silky, and white 
aa a new -coined shilling — upon the eye which has lost its light — the limbs all bent and 
shrunken, and strengthless as the summer reed — and the long skinny brown hands, 
which shake with a strange ceaseless motion. When be was a boy 1 they cannot realise 
the thought. Whetthe was little plump and ruddy ; when he shouted and screamed, 
and ran and leaped, and climbed trees, and robbed orchards, and strain the first across 
the river. Strange ! Could he ever have been a hoy ? Was be not always thus ’ 
And would they one day, if they lived, be sp too ? Away ! childhood cannot grapple 
with such thoughts ~in the next moment they are forgotten. Had the old roan dated 
his story in the year one, the children would have thought dimly of some time long, long 
ago ; but 44 when I was a hoy," the time is harder to be seized — more indefinite, mors 
uncertain to their minds than would be the year one. 

The country 44 Oldest Inhabitant" is often to be found wandering among the 
grave-stones of the churchyard. He looks upon old stones, almost covered with green 
clinging moss. No need for him to attempt to decipher the inscription. He knows well 
who lies beneath ; he knew him in life, and he remembers him in death, No need for 
the stone to set forth his virtues ; he knows them, and he knows, moreover, what tbs 
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stone does not set forth — his (halts. On a Sunday, after service, he loves to sit near 
the chnrch porch : he is the centre of a little group : he talks of old things, old cus- 
toms, points out where the old boundaries 'stood, now unknown, and the true sites of 
old parish legends. He always elevates the past at the expense of the present. The 
young men, he says, were stronger in his days, more manly, more open ; the maidens 
morfe fair and more true ; and the young men and the young maidens around listen 
without gesture of dissent, or word of murmur, but in their hearts they believe it not. 

The country * 4 Oldest Inhabitant 1 ’ thinks little of modern improvement; in fact 
he does not deem it so much improvement as innovation. He is even slow to believe 
mil the wonderful tales retailed by parish travellers, and vouched for by half-year old 
newspapers which occasionally find their way to his cottage. He long shook his head 
at what he heard of steam : carriages moving without horses, ships without sails ; at 
any rate, there were no such things in his day. At length a railroad is projected ; it 
passes through his neighbourhood. He receives, half doubtingly, from day to day, the 
accounts of its progress ; of irun belts, stretching from field to field, from east to west ; 
of the squire’s pheasants preserve, which he has always deemed ground almost as sacred, 
as hallowed as the church-yard itself, being sacrilegiously broken into, the old trees cut 
down, old land-marks effaced. He knows not what to say ; he wishes it may all be 
for good. At length the railroad is complete. Down the rich country flies the hissing, 
shrieking train, with a demon’s might, and a demon’s speed ; the seething, panting 
engine — gorgeous with polished brass and glittering steel, sweeps merry, hopefal hun- 
dreds after it in its flight. The 44 Oldest Inhabitant” comes and sees ; he confesses 
he will believe anything now ; he does not know what the world is coming to ; it was 
a different place once. But his day is past ; these things belong to his children and 
children’s children. He wishes but for peace and quiet to think over old times — to 
hold mental communion with old friends, long, long buried. Still he is cheerful and 
tranquil, and patiently waits the day (he knows it is not far off) when he, too, will be 
borne to that well-known, long known churchyard, and where most of die parish will 
assemble round the grave of the 44 Oldest Inhabitant.” — Illuminated Magazine . 

The Reasoning Schoolmaster.— The master of our school was an eccentric 
pedagogue, very learned as we thought, very formal as we saw, very severe as we felt ; 
and among his eccentricities there was none more laughable and cryable than his man- 
ner of inflicting punishment. It was a maxim with him that justice shoaid not only be 
done,* but acknowledged ; and thus such scenes as the following were of frequent 
occurrence. 

Pedagogue. John Smith ? 

John. Here, sir ! 

Pei. Come froip your ‘ 4 here” hither. [ John moves slowly and reluctantly up 
to the rostrum .] John Smith, you have been guilty of throwing stones, which I for- 
bade. [ John hangs his head disconsolately.'] John Smith, it is of no use looking 
sorrowfully now, you should have thought of sorrow before you committed the offence 
{reaching down the cane.] You are aware, John Smith, that those who do evil must 
be punished ; and you, John, must therefore be punished. Is it not so ? * 

John. Oh, sir, I will never do it again. 

Ped. I hope you will not, John ; but as you forgot the prohibition when left to 
your unassisted ipemory, the smart of the remembrance now to be administered will be 
the more likely to; prevent any relapse in future. Bold out your hand. {Whack] 

John. Oh, sir ! oh, sir ! I will never do it again. 

Ped. I hope not : hold out your hand again. [ Whack , and a screech from John.] 
Now, John, you begin to perceive the consequences of disobedience ? 

John, Oh, yes, sir,— enough, sir, enough, sir ! 

Ped. By no means, John. You are somewhat convinced of your error, but not 
yet sensible of the justice of your punishment, and the quantum due to you. Hold out 
your other' hand {whack and scream.] 

John. Mercy, sir, I will never — {blubbering.] 

Ped. It Is all for your good, John : hold out your left hand again. Even- 
handed justice ! Why don’t you do as you’re bid, sir, eh ? [A slash across the 
shoulders.] r- 

John. Oh! oh! 

Ped. That’s a good boy! [ Whack on the hand ogam.] That’s a good boy ! 
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\Wkack .] Now, Jolm, yon feel that it is eH for your good ? 

John. Oh, no, sir, — oh, no ! it is very bad, sir, very sore. 

Fed. Dear me, John. Hold out again, sir. i must convince yon that ft is 
justice, and all for ysur good. [A ram of stripes on hand* and hack, John bellowing 
all the while.'] Yon most feel it is for your good, my* boy ! 

John. Oh, yes, sir — oh, yes-s-s-s-s. 

Fed. That's a good lad ; you're right again. 

Jehu It is all fbr my good, sir : it ft all for my good. 

Pod. Indeed it is, my dear. There ! [Whack, whack.] Now thank me, John. 
John hesitates, — whack, whack.] 

John, Ah, ah ! Thank yon, sir ; — thank yon very much. I will never do it ; 
thank you, sir. Oh, sir, tbs-a-a-nks: 

Fed. That's a dear good boy. Now you may go to your place, and sit down and 
cry as mach as you wish, but without making a noise. And then you must learn your 
lesson. And, John, you will not forget my orders again. You will be grateful for the 
instruction I have bestowed upon you. You will feel that justice is a great and certain 
principle. You will feel it, John. You mav see, also, how much your companions 
may be benefited by your example. Go and sit down ; there's a good boy. John, 
there are punishments in this school more disgraceful and severe than that you have 
just undergone. 

John, homing. Yes, sir, — thank ye, sir. — W. Jordan, m Bentley* t Miscellany. 


$ refutation#. 

Loyal Queen Dowager Lodge, Banbury District, or the Independent Order of Odd Follows, 
Manchester Unity. At a Lodge Committee, held at the Lodge House, Sun bury, on the tsad dag 
of Jane, 1840. P. G. Joseph Taylor in the Chair. It was moved by P. G. John Aiming, seconded 
by P. G. John Griffith, and resolved unanimously, that the thanks of the officers and brethren of 
the Queen Dowager Lodge, Sunbory, are eminently doe, and are hereby given to P. P. G. M. 
Henry Ratclifffe, for the kind, courteous, and gentlemanly manner in which he replied to their eons, 
m unication on the subject of their proposed application to become a district— for his valuable 
Suggestions as to the nature and amount of information required to be laid before the A. M. C. 
relative thereto— and for his personal attendance and able advocacy of the measure before the 
Bub-Committee while assembled at Bristol. On the 81st July, 1840. the Officers and Brothers of 
the Loyal St. Andrew Lodge, No. 1848, of the Wolverhampton District assembled for the purpose 
of presenting Pt P. C. S., Wm. Laws, with an elegant Patent Silver Lever Watch accompanied 
likewise by a Silver Guaid, the gift of the maker. P. G., Edward Hyatt, of the same Lodge, as a 
token of their esteem of his valuable services, both as a Member and an Officer to the Lodge, and 
for his assiduous and upright conduct as their permanent Secretary for a period of five years. The 
above present was the voluntary and spontaneous gift of the Brothers. Presented to P. G. George 
Holden, by the sir Nicholas Sherbourne Lodge, on the 6th day of July, 1844, a Silver Medal. Pre- 
sented to P Prov. G» M. William Dawson, by the Well-Wisher Lodge, on the 80th day of July. 
1844, a Silver Medal. Presented to P. Prov. G. M., George Bowker, by the Limestone Nock 
Lodge, on the 87th of September, 1845, a Silver Watch and Appendages, all in the Clitheroe Pla- 
ta ict. On the 15th August, 1840. a Handsome Silver Watch, with appendages, value 4TB, to C. £., 
James Lambert, by the Loyal Myrtle Lodge, Bingley District. 

tttarrtagc*. 

Married Oct 18th, 1840. Brother James Smith, to Miss Elisabeth Inman.— Oct. 17th, 1046 . 
Brother Fielding Whone, to Miss Ruth Preston both of the Loyal Myrtle Lodge. Bingley District. 
— August 7th, 1840, Brother William Hall, of the Agricultural Lodge, Endoo, Pottery and New- 
castle District, to Miss Goodfellow, of Macclesfield. October 82nd, 1840, At St Manx’s Church, 
by the Rev. Francis Close, mother Richard Kelt ley. of the Loyal Harmonic Lodge, CheHeobath 
District, to Miss Vina Carter, ooly daughter of P. D. G. M. Carter. Hoot of the above Lodge. 
— Jaly 5th 1840, Brother William Heatley, of the Victoria Lodge, Blackburn, to Miss Margaret 
Ainsworth.— August 19, at Longton Church, Staffordshire, by the Rev. Dr. Vale, Brother Samuel 
Bateman, of the True Benevolent Lodge, Manchester District, to Alien, daughter of the late John 
Allen, Esq , of the former place. 

Seats** 


Jaly 12th, 1846, Hannah, the wife of Brother Joseph Walbank. of the Myrtle Lodge.— July 
80th, Brother Thomas shackleton, of the Myrtle Lodge.— August 80th. Sarah, the wild of liinlbat 
Benjamin Moorhouse. of the Victoria Lodge.— August 87th. Ann, the wife of Brother George 
Clough, of the Myrtle Lodge —Sept 14th, Mary*. the wife of P V. Thomas Moore, of the Myrtle 
Lodge, all in the Bingley District.— June 33rd, 1840, The wife of Mr, Joha Siddbottom, Trowa 
Print Works, and P. P. G. M„ Yew Lodge. Shaw District. — At Brigham, near Cockenaouth, 
on the 39th of 8ept 1«40, after a tedious Illness of 9 months, in the 67th year of bey age, Mary, the 
mother of Pr. G. M., Joseph Neale, of the Cockermouth District. — On the 2nd Seit. 1840. 
aged 30. Prov. D. G. M Kemp, of the L-wes District. Hls remains were atteuded to the grave, 
by upwards of 60 of the members of various Lodges belonging to the District. 


MARK WARDLS and SON, Printers, 17, Fennel 8treet, Manchester. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES ROE, TROV. C. S. 


Biography, in every age, and among people of every degree of civilisation, 
I has been a favourite species of literature. Of every man whom we have met with 
pleasure or regarded with interest, we desire to know something personally. The 
desire arises from a secret wish to know the rise and growth of excellence, and 
no curiosity can be more laudable than that of tracing the source of another’s 
improvement. 

Bat as “ Memoirs ” are chiefly written of persons of title or conventional 
distinction, they have lost much of their inttinsic interest. The accidents of birth 
ere but the products of the artificial mechanism of society, and possess little merit 
) sud little instruction. Such events make biographies the annals of automata — 
not of men — a glittering but a poor exchange for the efforts of native indepen- 
dence and perseverance, in their struggles after worth. For instances of this 
Utter kind we must look in the ranks of the people — to which the subject of this 
sketch belongs. 

James Roe is a native of Fazeley in Staffordshire, where he was born, October 
18th, 1805. He had the advantage of receiving two year*’ instruction in Sir Robert 
Feel’s Free School — and was one of six scholars selected by Sir Robert for admirsion 
to a preparatory academy with a view to college trainiug — which divtinciion indi- 
cates early attention and merit on the part of our young pupil. Unfortunately Sir 
Robert was diverted from his praiseworthy intentions, by the prejudice then existing 
•gainst the education of the “ lewer orders,” and young James was obliged to bo 
content with such instruction as the slender means of his parents could affoid and bis 
own exertions procure. At a proper age he was Apprenticed to an uncle, a Fancy 
Brush Maker at Birmingham. That his habits were characterised by aptitude, industry 
aud enterprise is evidenced by the fact, that coming to London in 1852 with his 
master, he soon after commenced business on his own account, and though his capital 
eousisted only in the knowledge of his trade, and a small stock of tools provided by 
his father — he, aided by the better fortuue still of an independent spirit and deter- 
mination to succeed, overcame all difficulties and established a respectable connexion m 
trade. 

His next connexion (excepting the pleasant one of marrying) was with the 
Manchester Unity. Early in 1839, he was attracted by the grotesque wood-cut which 
adorned Mr. Hetherington's periodical, entitled the “ Odd Fellow.” Ho purchased 
Vol. 9— No. G-S. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMBS ROE, PROV. C. S. 


a copy which* happened to contain a lucid article on Odd Fellowship, by P. G. M. 
Fewer of Manchester. This induced him to enquire further, and in July 1839 ho 
Joined the Good Samaritan Lodge, of the North London District, which at that time 
contained only 28 Members, and the whole District but 370. His attention to Lodge 
business was such as became a young Member — it was earnest and perfect, and ho 
passed through every Office as fast as the General laws allowed. 

Some errors having crept into the District accounts, he was, so soon after his* 
membership as May 1840, appointed one of a Sub-committee to rectify them. His 
course was marked by great good sense. He raised no premature or unfounded 
suspicion of neglect or dishonesty on the part of others (a course by which many 
pursued reputation) but he quietly set himself to search out the error, and he had 
the gratification of informing the District Committee, that he had traced it to the 
tystem of book-keeping followed, and suggested the double entry plan. It was 
adopted, and produced so much satisfaction, that the next Committee voted Mr. Roe 
thanks for his recommendation, and to this time the Auditors have endorsed the plan 
with their approval. • 

In December of the same year, 1840, he was without any solicitation or expec- 
tancy on his part, appointed to the important and responsible Office of C. S. of the 
North London District, which he still holds, with credit to himself and the unanimous 
satisfaction of the L >dges. His first step was consistent. He reduced his own 
financial precepts to practice, and with such success, that though for many Quarters the 
Auditors appointed were persons theoretic illy opposed to him, and consequently 
lynx-eyed fur the detection of mistake, the accounts have in every instance hern 
pronounced without error. A wide-spread confidence in the affairs of the District 
spru.ig up. On C. S. Roe’s appointment, the District numbered but 10 Lodges and 
600 Members — since which time 100 new Lodges have been added, and now the 
District boasts of 7000 Members. Of course others have taken part in producing 
this flattering augmentation, but how honourable a share C. S. Roe had in It, the 
District itself testified in 1843, by presenting him with a valuable gold watch, as a 
mark of appreciation of his services. And it is not easy to estimate too highly the 
value of the arithmetical reform which he iuctituted. Money is not more the sinew of 
war thau is accuracy in accounts the sinew of confidence, wherever pounds shillings 
and pence are concerned. A safe Actuary is the soul of a Provident and Benevolent 
Society. 

These qualities achieved for Mr. Roe distinction in a wider sphere. He has been 
elected to represent the North London District at tne A. M. C ’ s. held at the Isle of 
Man, Wigan, Bradford, Newcastle, Glasgow, and Bristol, and is now appointed to 
attend the ensuing oue at Oxford. Tnree A. M. C ' s. have appointed him a Director 
of the Order, and during three successive years he has been oue of the Trustees of 
the Unity. Tnese duties have ever been discharged with honour to himself. His 
practical good sense secures him the respect of his Fellow Directors and the attention 
of the Anuual Meetings. 

No man has juster notions than James Roe of the vast powers of combination, 
whether for good or evil, possessed by the Manchester Uuity, and no one is more 
houestly resolved to direct them wisely. He is one of the acknowledged opponents 
of ignoble content with partial good aud evident imperfection, and ranks with tbs 
foremost friends of temperate and judicious progression, and he has creditably 
identified himself with the great measures of equalised representation and sound financial 
reform. 

That useful principle enunciated in one of the Ethical 11 Lectures” recently 
adopted by the Order— that moral worth lies in the continuity of a man’s proper 
duties well fulfilled — is strikingly illustrated in the character of James Roe. No 
mau knows better what it is expected that as au Officer he should know. With the 
Laws and usages of the Order he is well acquainted. Such is his familiarity with them 
Chat by some of his friends he is pleasantly styled the “ Fo Uett of the District”— 
the late Sir William Follett seeming not to be more at home in the jurisprudence of 
tile Bntisn Empire, than C. S. Roa in that of the Manchester Unity. He is fro* 
quantly made on umpire in disputed coses, aad the confidence placed in his decision* 
reflect® credit on bis judgment and intellectual habits. It is known that he will 
thoroughly examine both side* of the question. From his verdict there has seldom if 
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aver been an appeal ; and in declaring bis opinion he so happily combines the tuaviter 
•a mo do with the for titer in re that justice and fraternity are both maintained. 

An attractive characteristic of James Roe is his evident honesty. You feel at 
once that there is no reserve about him. His friendly offices are all frank. He never 
stoops to fi/ie*te. When he rises to speak, you perceive that he is going to speak 
wbat he thinks. He may be in the wrmg, but he has no double meaniogs. He never 
'means bat one thing and that the right one. And if an error in his conceptions is 
pointed out to him, he has the courage and manliness to own and correct it at once. 
With him, “ Friendship, Love, and Truth,” are not so many words learned by rote to 
be given with “ quick fire” — or to roand periods with at annual dinners — but words 
of sincere import, breathing their influence over thought and conduct. These are the 
men who give freshness to society, and we turn from the din of ** cheers M and blaze of 
oology, too often won by cUp-trap and hollow profession, as from an unhealthy excite- 
ment, and seek the wholesome company and converse of the less glittering, but tbs 
more estimable — the unassuming, the frank, and the true. 


THE CALAMITIES OF IRELAND. 

Thr Order still continues to maintain its generous and benevolent character, and 
to shew mankind that its charities are not confined to those who are entitled to con- 
sideration from the ties of membership. We gave in our last an abridged report 
of a meeting which had taken place at Leeds, and which proved from the speeches 
of some of the principal speakers, that the aims and capabilities of the Insti- 
tution are still things of doubt and mystery to many of those who occupy 
high and influential positions in society. The name of the Order, conveying 
aa it does nothing more than the idea that the members are associated for 
some eccentric purpose, has no doubt been the means of misleading many, and 
deterring others from seeking to become further acquainted with the usages 
and laws of the society. It may on the other hand be contended that the 
▼agueness of the name has had the effect of inducing numbers to come 
amongstus from motives of curiosity. However this may be, it is now very 
questionable whether it would be desirable to abandon our original designation 
and adopt one of a more characteristic nature. The society has risen to its 
present extent and eminence without either the aid of a captivating title or 
aristocratic patronage, and though we have now with us many great and good 
men, they have joined us from a conviction that our purposes were benevolent, 
and our actions distinguished by a pure and exalted philanthrophy. By such 
meetings as the one lately held at^Leeds the press have had the opportunity 
of making our deeds and sentiments known to the public, and Odd Fellows 
have been distinguished from those who assemble solely for social amusement 
and convivial hilarity. Independent of the funds contributed for their own' 
exigencies and the relief of their Widows and Orphans, our members have 
never been backward in aiding the charities situated in the various towns 
where lodges are located. The benevolent institutions of many of our large 
towns, as well as those in less populous districts, have had cause to look 
with respect and gratitude on Odd Fellows, and oar Annual Meetings have 
always been productive of pecuniary benefits to the charities of the towns in 
which they have been held. 

Now that a season of unparalleled calamity has visited us — when the 
three kingdoms have been overrun with want and destitution, we rejoice to 
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find that our own body have manifested their usual liberal and philanthropic 
spirit. We rejoice that our members are not only anxious to do good in their 
own immediate vicinities, but that they are extending their sympathies to 
wretched, famine-stricken Ireland. Subscriptions are being made in different 
districts 9 and we hope that they will shortly become general throughout the 
whole Order. Already the sum subscribed amounts to £1432 14a. bd. and 
we anticipate that, before our next number is issued, double the amount will be 
realised towards alleviating the horrors and dreadful necessities which have 
fallen with such a crushing and direful effect upon the miserable natives of 
our unhappy sister Isle. It is not our province to discuss the question in a 
political point, or to enquire into the merits or demerits of the Irish character. 
Enough for us to know that misery of the most heart-sickening kind is m 
existence — enough for us to know that thousands of our fellow-creatures 
have perished and are perishing for want of food — enough for us to know 
these facts to stimulate us by every means to endeavour to decrease, in 
however small a degree, the vast amount of human suffering which has now 
accumulated. 

There is little occasion for us to go into minute details, and yet some of 
the accounts which have recently com 2 under our observation are so pregnant 
with statements of unequalled desolation, disease, and death, that we need not 
apologise for bringing them before our readers. It seems that fever is now 
added to famine, and in localities far apart large numbers of all classes are 
faifing victims to the dreadful contagion. In Armagh it has spread to an 
alarming extent in and around the city, and in remote districts of the county 
its progress, and that of dysentery, is fearfully prevalent among the poorer 
classes. Fever, however, has attacked those of a higher rank of life in the 
city and its vicinity, and numbers of the middling classes, as well as profes- 
sional gentlemen, have fallen victims to the malady. 'The workhouse in 
Ilalinrobe has been the scene of pestilence, which has attacked both paupers 
and oncers. The building is described as one horrible charnel-house, the 
unfortunate paupers being nearly all the. victims of a fearful fever, the dying 
and the dead huddled together. The contagion has visited Ballina and 
Swir.ford, and Sligo has been fearfully scourged. The most alarming accounts 
have been received from Cork. The hospitals are full, hundreds are lying ill 
of the fever, and as there are no places for them, the consequences to be 
apprehended are dreadful. Many of the respectable citizens, merchants and 
others, have also been fatally attacked. 

The accounts received from the West df Cork, and the two Carberies are 
of the most horrifying description. 'The Cork Reporter contains the following 
appalling particulars : — 

*’ It is not food the unfortunate people now want most— it is medical attendance;, 
not additional poor-houses, but hospitals, they require. A pestilential fever, more, 
mortal and destructive than cholera or plague, is carrying off the poor. All the food* 
solid or liquid, on earth, could not save them without medicinal and sanitary accom- 
paniments of the most extensive, active, and efficient sort. There is not a house, from 
Bantry to Slcnll, that, with scarce a dozen exceptions, does not contain either the sick, 
the dying, or the dead. The latter lie where they die, or are barely poshed outside 
the thresholds, and there suffered to dissolve. Their living relatives within the huts am 
too feeble to remove them further ; and the strong, outside, from distant places (and 
they indeed are few), are afraid to handle unshrouded and uncoffined bodies. Judge 
of the consequences* The weather b» gins already to grow warm, and decomposition 
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*ets in more rapidly than a month since. Let ns state two or three facta which we 
have on unimpeachable testimony. Our informant ia one who f betides being incapable 
of an untruth, has an interest rather in exposing than encouraging exaggeration. He has 
told us, that in one locality* where public works are in progress, the labourers were 
forced to examiue a cabin at some distance in consequence of the noxious and intol- 
erable effluvium arising from it. They discovered in it five bodies in an advanced 
state of putrefaction, the whole of a family who had died none knew when. None of 
the labourers dared touch the bodies, aud to protect themselves whilst remaining on 
the work, where they were compelled to earn their bread and chance of life, they 
pulled down the hovel, and heaped timber and thatch over the blackened corpses, 
applied fire, and kept aloof until the dwelling and the dead were consigned to ashes. 
Such was the interment. ThU occurred at a place called Ratoora. In another hovel 
were found the dead bodies of a father and son, and, horrible to relate, in the month 
of the latter was seen the father’s hand, three fingers of which had been eaten off by 
his famishing offspring. It is our duty to publish these appalling facts. We have 
authentic information of other&just as dreadful, but our flesh creeps at the remembrance ; 
we cannot go oa with the relation." ' 

I’o assist in the remedy of such a state of things as is described above 
Odd Fellows are now called upon, and we feel that little appeal is needed in 
the face of such facts. The claims that press immediately upon us may be 
great, but we cannot know that such large masses of human beings are 
perishing so near us without depriving ourselves even of a portion of our 
comforts to relieve them. 

It is pleasing in the midst of this great calamity to find the general 
spirit of sympathy which has been almost universally diffused, and it enhances 
the pleasure when we learn that the working-classes have not done the least, 
according to their means, to forward the progress of charity. Not only in 
England, but in the Colonies and the United States, those who labour for sub- 
ai8tence are sparing something from their well-earned pittance for the relief of 
their friends in Ireland. “ One bank alone at Liverpool/’ says the Timet, has 
received 413 separate orders for money paid by parties in New York, to be 
transferred to parties in Ireland in sums from £\ to £24, the whole amount- 
ing to ,£1,566 18$. 0 d. and the average, consequently, being £3 15$. 9d. An 
immense number of orders have passed through the other Liverpool banks, 
and through the American merchants at that port." It is to he regretted, 
that amidst this display of benevolent feeling the Irish gentry alone are almost 
supine upon the subject, leaving to those who dwell in other lands the task 
of administering to the wants of their starving tenantry. A statement was 
lately made in the house of commons that in a small town in South Wales, 
where great distress existed in consequence of the failure of the usual crops, 
* j£3,Q00 had been subscribed in one week, by the magistrates and gentry of the 
locality, for the purchase of food, and an order had been sent to a great mer- 
cantile house for 1,000 quarters of corn. The question naturally followed 
“ Why could not the magistrates and gentry of Ireland make similar exertions 
to procure prompt and effectual relief for the distressed poor of their several 
. -districts ? ” They have not done so, and it remained with others to carry out 
: those measures of relief which the squalid and dying peasantry sought in rain 
for at home. The proper time has passed away, the seed is unsown* and 
another season of scarcity.. is ^inevitable. In. the meantime emigrants are 
pouring in vast shoals into England, and the manufacturing districts are over- 
run by a population who know nothing of the ordinary avocations of the people 
-amongst whom they come; they are consequently unable to work, if -Work 
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were abundant (which it is not), and the parish is obliged to provide for them. 
The inhabitants are heavily taxed for their support, and yet the industrious 
Englishman manages to spare something further from the fruits of his labour 
to sustain those who remain to pine amid blighted and untilled fields. We 
rejoice that our brethren have stood forth on this occasion, and given one proof 
more to the world that Odd Fellows are only desirous, in common with all true 
philanthropists, to lessen the evils of existence, whilst they forbear to search 
too narrowly into the errors, venial or otherwise, of the recipients. Without 
further remarks, we leave the matter with the members of the Order, in a full 
confidence that their efforts will be appreciated and successful. 


EDGAR VERNEY: 

S. TALK OF T H ■ PA.88IOMS. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGKRSOK. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Murder most foal, as in the best it Is ; 

But thik most foul, strange and unnatural. 

SsAMraai. 

Tub only physical exercise which 1 followed as an amusement was archery. In thM 
sport my brother felt an equal interest with myself, and we had raised shooting-butt* 
in my father’s grounds, where we frequently resorted. I became a complete marksman, 
and could send my arrow into the bull's eye with almost undeviating certainty. When 
it was that the horrid and monstrous thought, that I am now about to speak of, first 
entered my mind, is unknown even to myself. Whether it presented itself to me 
in some hideous pitchy vision of the night, or whether demons walk by us in the 
broad daylisht, and breathe things in our ears to lead us to destruction, I know not, 
but the foul idea was constantly with me, and I strove vainly to expel it. 

Often had the kuowlcdge of my brother's superior claim to my father's estate 
been as wormwood to me, though for a length of time I was content to curse my own 
evil star thut had not decreed to me an earlier birth. Now the unnatural and blood v 
thought that haunted me was how I could best effect the destruction of my brother’s 
life. Hi* meek manners and fair and delicate countenance instead of turning me from 
ray purpose only confirmed me in it, and incited me to the perpetration of the deed. 
I could not brook to think that one so womanish and tame should staud between me 
aud my inheritance. 

One day when we had been practising in the archery ground, and my brother M 
turned to run towards me with an arrow which he had just pulled from one of the butte, 
the thought that I could kill him then flashed like a stream of fire across my brain. 
An arrow was at my bow — I sent it hissing forth with my utmost strength—the aim 
was too true, and he fell like a stricken deer, with the shaft quivering in bis heart. I 
turned away, and for a time dared not advance towards him. When I had nerved 
myself to the desperate task, and came to bend over him and examine his wound, I 
aaw that he was indeed dead. His eyes were open, and save that. his features wore am 
expression of surprise, be appeared with the same sweet and placid look which he won 
in life. A sickness came over me, not from compunction, but from a dread of tha 
consequences. Counterfeiting the utmost alarm, 1 reached home, and stammered out 
a lying account of the deplorable accident which I stated had occurred from my brother 
tubdenly shifting his position whilst 1 was firing at the butt. It is needless for me to 
attempt tfie pourtrayal of the misery which was caused by my narration of the etcnt 
•fly father and mother could not possibly think me so immeasurably w;cked as to dis- 
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believe me, bat there was one whom I could not deceive. My sister’s eyes were 
rivetted upon me, and my soul cowered beneath them, for they said too plainly “ I 
know thee, villain, for a murderer /” 

Of course the circumstances of the case underwent investigation, but my account 
was a plausible one, there were no witnesses to contradict my statement, and 1 was 
legally absolved of murder. Eut there were not wanting those who suspected me 
nevertheless, and, if I were previously an object of dislike, 1 could now see that I was 
looked upon by the majority of our neighbours with abhorrence. About this time too 
a dastaraly aud savage attack was made in a lonely by-path upon Stephen Gray, ai 
he was indulging in a solitary evening ramble. He struggled with the person who 
assaulted him, and though no match for him in strength, he kept him at bay until the 
sound of advancing footsteps caused him to retreat. Gray had at once identified the 
man as the scoundrel who had insulted my sister, and here again suspicion rrsttd 
upon me as the prime mover in the affair. An attempt had also been made by some 
incendiary to fire the barn of my former schoolmaster, and though it had failed, and 
the party was undiscovered, it was added to my score, and I was greeted on all hands 
by coldness, if not repulsed with execration. 

1 could not bear this state of things, and again I determined to visit Lilias 
Young, and, if possible, prevail upon ber parents to consent that she should unite her 
fate with mine. My presence was evidently unwelcome to all but Lilias, and if her 
father did not exactly refuse me the shelter of his roof, his hospitality was not such 
as to induce me to make a prolonged stay with him. Edmund Young was absent 
for a few days, and 1 passed my time until his return in wandering about^like an 
unquiet spirit. My opportunities of seeing Lilias alone were few, and the interviews 
which I had with her were always brief and interrupted. On her brother’s retni^i I 
aaw contempt and indignation written too legibly in his features for me to mistake them. 
He declined my proferred hand, and without deigning me a nod of recognition, hastily 
retreated from the room. He held a brief conference with his parents and sister, and 
then returned to me. He did not keep me long in suspense, but in a few words 
signified to me that 1 was an unwelcome guest, and one with whom ‘he could not 
consent to associate. He had no wish, he said, to make me responsible for crimes of 
which I might be innocent, or blame me for vices which might have been wrongly 
attributed to me, but he had too much filial and brotherly regard to allow either his 
parents or his sister to suffer in public estimation by giving connt«-nance to the visits 
of a man who was universally disliked and shunned by those who had the best means 
of knowing his character. 

How can I paint the conflicting passions by which I was tormented as the humi- 
liating but just determination of Edmund Young was communicated to me. I 
solicited for one more interview with his sister, but it was denied me, and with a 
heart burning with all sorts of evil thoughts I left the mansion. I had not proceeded 
many yards when I encountered Stephen Gray, who was evidently making his way 
towards the house which I had quitted. He passed me with no other recognition than 
a smile of mingled triumph and disdain. 

I wrote to Lilias Young on my return home, offering her my hand, and raving 
wildly of my own strong affection, and her falsehood. I protested my innocence of 
the crimes laid to my charge, and vowed that my future conduct should be all she 
could wish it, if she would but consent to be mine. I endeavoured to prevail on my sitter 
to second my appeal, which, however, she mournfully but firmly refused. 1 broke from 
her furiously, and despatched my letter. I might have spared myself the trouble, for 
the post brought it back to me unopened. My rage was as ungovernable as it was 
impotent, and for some days I preserved a sullen silence, not deigning a reply to 
any one. 

A few months elapsed, and my father died. I was now master of that estate for 
which 1 had incarnadined my soul. Many of those who had spurned and turned from 
me with loathing were now in my power, and bitterly would 1 wreak my vengeauca on 
(hem. The tenants were harried beyond all parallel, and their sufferings were for a 
dme a source of demoniacal joy to me. My mother remonstrated, and my sister wept, 
but all was of no avail. 1 run riot in wickedness — 1 was glutted witlf ill deedo— I 
was a mortal personification of guilt, and my bad designs had in tbe main been 
crowded with success. X was a successful villain, but was 1 a happy one? Tka 
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savage joy which I at times felt was more the joy of a ravenous animal than the blies 
of a being sentient of right and wrong. My cup was too full, and the venom overflowed. 
A baleful and contagious fever laid me prostrate, and for weeks I was insensible to 
passing sights and sounds. When I opened my weak and miserable eyes to look 
around me in weary feebleness, and shrink from the blinding light that met me, what 
a confused mass of things and shapes swept over ray memory. Demon eyes that had 
been peering at me day and night, fiendish screeches that had been ever yelling in mjr 
ears, devilish laughter and impish glee for ever mocking me, flames for ever burning, 
water for ever receding, nowhere comfort, nowhere hope, but horror, horror every- 
where — 1 uttered a low wail of despair, and was again hot and wild with fever. — 
Again 1 awoke to sanity, but the light was to powerful for me, and my eyelids closed 
involuntarily. I tried to cry out for drink to appease my scorching thirst. My 
voice refused its office, my limbs were beyond my control, and I isy like a dead mao, 
save that 1 had a helpless consciousness of painful debility. Presently 1 heard steps 
in my chamber, and people gathered about my bed, as if to ascertain whether or not 
I were still in existence. “ Is he dead ?** s*«id one. “ No, he still breathes/* said 
another, “ death seems loath to take him. He is too evil for earth, and it would bo 
difficult to find another world bad enough for him. The good are easily destroyed, 
but the wicked are too often left ns. Father, mother, brother, sister, all gone to 
God. Satan hath not yet claimed him/’ I opened my eyes once more, and the 
speakers started back as if from a monster, and such I now felt I was. 

My mother had early fallen a victim to the disease, and my sister had watched by 
me daily and nightly, until she also had been summoned from the side of a murderer 
to dwell with kindred saints in heaven. I was alone, with no one to share the wealth 
whicn I had so foully purchased, no one to mate with even in villainy, no one to 
condole with me on my lossrs, no friend, no relative, no source of consolation; and 
for the first time I asked myself what was the advantage of vice over virtue. 

I slowly recovered health and strength, and then resolved to bid a long farewell 
to the place of my birth ; to seek for excitement or content in change of scene, with a 
faint hope that I might somewhere find a quiet retreat in which 1 could meditate on 
the past, and perhaps make atonement (i( i aat were possible) in the future. A change, 
a wondrous change had come over me, and I at all events determined to look abroad 
and ascertain for myself what were the relative amounts of happiness and content 
which even in this world fall to the lot of the followers of good and eVil. 

Co tot/ cm qf Wilton Lodge , Manchester District. 

[To be continued.] 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 

BY MRS. H, C. CADDICK. 

Ah ! happy hills ! ah ! pleasing shades * 

And fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my carcles> childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain." 


“ It went dancing along like a thing of life) as your northern rivulet 
is apt to do/* 

It is not because the scenes of our early youth are always in thematOves beautiful 
that we continue to think of them with delight long after we have left them, and 
have become acquainted, in our progress through life, with other nnd more enchanting 
displays of natural beauty *, but because, by the force of associated idea*, we look 
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typoa them as the abodes of innocence and health, and security. Amid the cares of 
business, or the enfeebling and evanescent pleasures of the world, the memory fondly 
reverts to hours of simple happiness passed in our paternal home ; she loves to 
retrace on the tablet of the heart, the fields, and groves and limpid streams that 
witnessed the joyous sports of childhood, and imagines that to be again restored to 
those scenes would ensure a return of the happiness once enjoyed in them. Under 
this delusive idea the man of business, who has been toiling in some crowded city from 
morn to eve to amass for himself a splendid fortune, retires at once from the pursuits 
he has followed for forty years, and flies, with eager haste, to the plane of his birth. 
He climbs the hill— penetrates the most secret places of his once favourite grove — 
drinks at the rill at which he was accustomed, in years gonr by to quench his thirst, 
or lave his glowing cheek — but does he find the pleas ire he has so long expected? 
Unless he can bring back to these haunts of his youth the same unsophisticated spirit 
that he then had, he will rove among them joyless and forlorn; it is not that nature 
has changed her aspect, but that his heart is altered. And it is fit that it should be 
§o ; if men, in the pursuit of wealth or honour will barter for them, as assuredly they 
must, th'e bright unvalued joys of youth, they have no right to murmur if the 
exchange proves unfavourable to their happiness. It is not to be expected that they 
shall at the same time enjoy the flowers of Spring and the fruits of Autumn ; as well 
might the miner, who descends into the bosom of the earth in search of gold, look 
amid its dark recesses for the flowers that are springing above his head. It is enough 
that memory retains the image of departed joys ; and he is wise, who, contenting 
himself with her shadowy forms, does not sacrifice present realities in the vain hope 
of re-embodying pleasures that are past. 

And it may be, too, that memory is almost as great a dcluder as hope ; the one 
flings her light forward and shews us only the beauty of the prospects before us, the 
other casts her radiance far back on life, and gilds none but the pleasant spots of 
existence, to which she tenaciously adheres, until we earnestly wish to re race our steps 
and linger on them again. Yet were it possible to do so, we should find her, like 
hope, a capricious guide ; when we arrived at the wished for place, the enchantment 
would De broken ; and the magician, as if yet further to mock us, would be muttering 
her spells, and building her baseless fabrics on another and more distant spot ; — she 
means that we shall gaze on her pictures, but never realize them ; only in semblance 
©an she restore us to the past. 

And how vividly can her pencil trace out to our mental vision, the most minute 
objects of the landscapes of our youthful days. Nothing is omitted in her rapid 
outline ; nothing is left uncoloured in her finished work ; she even animates her 
pictures — she breathes, and the trees wave in the wind — the waters flow in their track. 
Under such a delusion I am transported again to a valley hid among the majestic hilU 
that form tiie border of Yorkshire and Westmorland ; hills which lift up their lofty 
heads and frown upon, even while they shelter, the valleys beneath them. Bursting 
from their sides are innumerable rivulets, which, augmenting as they flow, sweep, like 
liquid silver, through a fertile and romantic country; and there ate places, among 
the«e mountains, and beside those springing rivulets, still as though they h*d never 
been trodden by human foot; green, flowery, and beautiful : others that are stem and 
rude, with soil so cold and barren as almost to deny existence even to the hardy 
linchen. The traveller who has ascended Skiddaw, and gleaned from its sides rich 
' specimens of the fossil and mineral tribes of nature ; who has coasted along the shores 
ot Windermere, and listened to the echoes of the mountains which surround it, may 
be excused for passing unnoticed the less famed but giant height of Ingleborough, 

' or from roaming through the fertile valley it proudly overlooks. Yet it is situated eo 
near the junction of the three counties of York, Westmoreland, and Lancaster, as to 
^command, from its summit, an extended prospect into each of them ; and*the mtnd 
of him who visits Ingleborough may be at once elevated and saddened by the ideas 
t presented to it in gaziug on the surrounding objects. Sranding on a summer's day on 
its bleak sunpmu, yet scattered over with the relics of a Roman camp, the mind 
naturally reverts to the days when those ancient masters of the world left, at the call 
qf ambition, the delicious fields and, sunny skies of Italy, to spread the terror of their 
name to these then remote apjji , barbarous regions. Not without pride, as an 
Englishman, will the stranger compare the present fallen fortunes p f the once imperial 
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aity with those, now 14 full blown in dignity/’ of his own land ; not without astonish- 
moot at the wonderful powers of the mind, will he rapidly trace the progress of her 
Improvement from that age to this. Following the same thread of thought, still com- 
paring EogUnd as she is to Rome as she once was, it will also occur to him that tha 
mistress of the ocean must, in her due time, yield to the irresistible causes which 
govern the rise and fall of empires — and that at some future, hut distant period, it wiU 
probably happen, that England '* shall sit in dust as " Home “ does now." 

From this painful redaction how gladly will the heart expand itself in the joyous 
consciousness of the unchanging powers of nature, while the eye may roam with 
delight over the country extended beneath it, beautifully wild, and with so much art 
as shews off nature 'in her fairest proportions. Far to the west; and at the verge of 
the horizon, extending like a line of light, is the Irish sea, shining in the declining 
sun; and darkly rising, almost on its borders, is the castle of Lancaster, frowning, 
like some recalled spirit of the dark ages, on the frivolous erections of modern times. 
But the country extending to the borders of the sea is comparatively flat and uninter- 
esting ; it is the valley, between this hill and its northern neighbour, that enchains the 
attention and charms the heart. Not standing on the top of Ingleborough. Jbut nearly 
half way down its side, there rises above the head of the wanderer a perpendicular 
front of rock, some forty yards in height ; beneath his feet, scattered here and there ou 
the sides of the hill, are patches of wood ; lone white cottages ; and one nr two 
irregular villages, each with its little while church and 4 * heaven-directed spire." Ou 
its summit, and for some distance downwards, the hill is barren ; but near the bottom 
it assumes a more fertile aspect, and its enclosures denote that it is private property and 
repays the toil bestowed upon its culture. Meandering amoug these fields and tho 
oopse-wood that skirts them, one of many mountain rivulets wanders away to tho 
▼alley, where from the height, it is, in appearance, lost amid trees and cottages, while, 
in reality, it is sometimes sauntering, sometimes rushing on to bear its tributary 
waters to the Lane. The valley of the Lune, which extends*iu cultivated length for 
twenty miles, is beautifully spotted with small towns, villages, aud picturesque farm 
houses, with here and there a more stately mansion of “ lord or squire;" while 
the living waters which every where intersect it diffuse beauty and fertility around 
them. 

It is delightful to the lover of nature, to sit on the hill side and look down on the 
beauties beneath him ; or to listen to such of the shepherd boys’ wild stories gathered 
m the long winter evenings, as are connected with the scenery around. He will shew, 
on a barren spot of the mountain side, far above the level of auy other water, a scan 11 
mysterious well, and while his auditor bends to drink of its pure, cold waters, will 
give his version of the old legend ; " that once upon a time, a certain astrologer fore- 
told to a noble lady that her only son was born to be drowned on a particular day, 
which he named. Filled with dismay, and anxious to save her child by carrying him 
to where no water had ever flowed, the lady rose early on the fatal day, and fled with 
the boy towards the top of Ingleborough. She passed in safety every brook, or as 
they are provincially termed, every beck in her way and bad almost reached the top, 
when she became so exhausted- by the heat of the day and her unusual toil, that she sat 
down to rest. She fell asleep and dreamed that her boy was drowned — she awoke and 
found it true ; that spring then first welled out from the earth, and its gushing waters 
suffocated the infant as he slept at his mother’s side. 

The people in mountainous districts are generally superstitious ; they are sur- 
rounded by the most magnificent forms of nature, and are con«equently impressed 
by comparison, with a sense of their own insignificance, they live more alone than tha 
dwellers in the plain ; their cottages are scattered far and wide, and in contemplation 
induced by this solitude the imagination wanders at will, and peoples the lone scenery 
around with super-human forms. Alone on the mountain height, isolated, as it wen, 
from all mankind, the mind shrinks back on it«elf, and is anxious for something to 
which it nny attach itself, something which it may depend upon. If its peculiar 
abaracteristic be piety, it will lift itself up and commune in secret with the great 
Author of being ; if the vain imaginations of man alone still occupy it, toe visionary 
spirits of the air, the water, and the earth — the mere creations of fancy, or tha 
skip ring of superstition, will become its companions. It will give to airy nothing " 

•* | local habitation sun a nama.** 
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h will “ body forth ” the winds of heaven — “ the most spiritual of all the de- 
ments," 


Soft Summer Wind ! thy gentle breath 
Scarce stirs the trembling aspen tree. 

Or from the rose tree's crimson wreath 
Shakes of the dew drop’s brilliancy. 

Steal gently o'er the silver lake — 

Its slumb’ring waves will just awake ( 

Then fold, within the leafy grove. 

Thy sunny wings — like those of Love. 

The Summer Wind l her breath is fraught 
With sweetness from a thousand flowers ; 

Her voice is like an echo, caught 
From the far ocean’s wave-dashed shores. 

And, wrapt in robes of light, she lies 
Hushed to repose in cloudless skies. 

Autumnal Wind ! thy path is laid 
O’er the dark clouds in yon blue Henv'n 
That seek, ere winter comes, to shade 
The orb for warmth and splendour giv’n. 

On in thy glorious track ! nor wail 
That faded leaves before thee fly — 

For floating clouds upon the gale 
Are borne in gorgeous majesty. 

TV Autumnal Wind ! her step we bear 
Rustling 'mid flowrets fall’n and sear j 
And her low voice, unearthly, wild. 

Comes on the ear of Fancy’s child 
With muttered moan and dirge-like flow 
That speak the spirit’s restless woe. 

Thou Wintry Wind ! oh not alone 
Dost thou pursue thy mad career ; 

For night and darkness are thy throne, 

And round thee fly all forms of fear. 

Rein 1 rein, thy rushing steeds — thy ear 
Rings like loud thunder o’er the world, 

And, at thy wrathful bidding, far 
Earth’s mightiest monuments are hurl’d. 

Infuriate giant ! on his brow, 

Bright as the mine’s resplendent gem * 

But formed of glitt’ring ice and snow. 

He wears a frozen diadem ; 

And, bound within his frigid zone. 

Nature is changed to silent stone. 

Wind of the gentle West! come , morm'riug an — ■ 
The flowers are watting to expand for theej 
The icy fetters of the streams are gone. 

And the youug leaflets tremble on the tree*. 

Bear on thy wings the weary pinion’d bird, 

Whose joyous notes far distant lands have btmd ; 
A nd scatter o’er the earth the seed of flowers 
T^wt bud and bloom in climes more bright thmi ours. 
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, The soft Spring Wind ! and hath she not a power 

On the cold sterile heart fresh seeds to fling, • * 

Of many a sensitive and gentle flower, 

Such as adorned it in its first gay spring ? 

No, no ! — once rooted up and east away, 

Like poisonous weeds to wither and decay. 

The transient blossoms of the heart no more 
Can breath of earthly spring to life restore. 

Of the waters, particularly of the streams which originate in the hill side, Che 
shepherds speak, like Miss Mitford, “as if they were things of life.” One of the 
largest of them occupies, at its source, no wider a space than a peasant girl might 
oover with her straw hat; but it flows on in unpretending tranquillity, until it is 
augmented by other springs into a tolerably wide brook. Its bed then becomes rough 
and stony, being scattered over with large masses of rock which the tempests of ages 
have in succession hurled into it from the heights above. In ordinary times the stream 
winds playfully round these obstacles ; but when storms have swelled it to ten times 
its usual size, it dashes over them with inconceivable fury, or falls, from one to the 
other, in long lines of silvery whiteness, which, if they are met by the wind that plays 
round the middle of the hill, are caught up by it and Scattered far and wide, until 
they assume the appearance of a mist. Sometimes, in a season of drought, it can 
scarcely linger along its channel ; the mills in the valley, usually turned by its waters, 
stand still ; the cittle which have wandered to it in search of the refreshing draught 
it generally supplies, stand listlessly among its rocks, either idly licking them to cool 
their parched tongues, or lashing with tbeir long tails the summer flies from their 
bodies ; and children are delighted to play in its bed, and turn up the stones and look 
for the speckled trout which are dying for want of their proper element. Suddenly 
the skies darken above Ingleborougb — the lightning flashes around its top — the 
thunder awakes the echoes of its rocks; the rain, descending in torrents, runs down its 
dry and barren sides, rushing rapidly into the bed of the stream, which, increasing as it 
flows, soon becomes formidable, while its turbid waters, eddying round the late un- 
covered rocks, dash against them every object that it is bearing down on its bosom to 
the valley. Such is the suddenness of its swelling, so great its temporary force,, that 
sheep often perish in the outflowing of the waters ; sometimes there have been instances 
of its proving equally fatal to human beings. 

It is perh-ips sixty years since a catastrophe of this kind occurred in the village 
first visited by the waters of this stream, after it has descended to the valley. It was 
not then, as it is now, a dim and dirty manufacturing village, but a sunny hamlet of 
the olden time, whose inhabitants were few in numbers and primitive in manners. 
They held but little aud casual intercourse with the people of the world, and, in their 
simplicity, looked upon cities with something like horror, as being the. abodes of vie® 
and wre chedness. Not that they were themselves free from the depravity common 
to all the children of Adam ; but every individual of the village circle was so intimately 
known to all and each of his neighbours, that his foibles and errors were so open to 
ridicule and censure, that be must have had “ an unblushing front ” indeed wbo 
could venture to live in the open and constant practice of any gross vice. They 
formed altogether one family, of which their pastor was the head ; and to him they 
looked for admonition and rfeproof— for help iu the hour of need — and for comfort ia 
the day of sorrow. He was, like “ the village preacher ” of Goldsmith, 

i 

" — to Oil the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

A sum, as the times then went, sufficient to keep him in respectability, just above his 
flock, without removing him so far out of their sphere as to destroy his sympathy foe 
their sorrows or their wmits. There are not at the present day many such villages a® 
this was then ; 

“ the times are altered j trades' 'infecting train 
Usurp the land, aod dispossess the swain j M 

srt have foetefed our commercial prosperity at the Expense of agriculture, and our 
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count ry has lost much of its rural beauty and innocence. Manufactures hate demo- 
ralized while they have factioualy enriched our population ; they have given uc vast 
buildings for industry on the banks of our once pelucid streams ; and for the stillness 
and simplicity of village life, the ceaseless din of machinery and the peopled haunts of 
labour. The politician, the merchant may look with satisfaction on the alteration, but 
the man who is unwarped by interest, and has a heart to feel for the condition of hi^ 
fellow men, and a head to consider on the end of this false prosperity will 

u ■ ■ judge bow wide the limits stand 

Between a splendid and a happy land." 

To the man of taste— the impassioned lover of nature in her parity, the ontrage 
offered to her quiet repose is unpardonable ; it is to him little less than profane to torn 
the translucent mountain stream out of its proper course, for the purpose of setting 
in motion the machinery of man, and he is ready to weep with* the Naiads over their 
polluted urns. 

But sixty years since, before machinery was set in motion by steam, the moun- 
tain stream was free and clear enough ; it dashed into the village from amid a small 
wood a little above the church on the hillside, and rushing rapidly past the mill, 
which was built at a place where the stream threw itself naturally down a miniature 
cascade, murmured through the middle of the village, at the lower end of which was a 
substantial bridge built fur the secure passage of the inhabitants over the brawling and 
'turbulent water. It was seldom, however, that those whose dwellings were a little 
remote from tnis “ brigo ,” took the trouble to walk over it; “ slewing tlane $” 
being placed at different places in the bed of tbe “ beck,” by which the communication 
between houses 011 opposite sides of the water was easily kept up. It was truly a 
“ babbling brook," and in the deep hour of night there was something mournful in its, 
monotonous fall from the mill, and its continued dashing against the stones in i's bed. 
Further on in its course, when it had been yet more augmented by petty tributary * 
streams, it suddenly dished itself headlong into a subterranean cavern of unknown 
depth ; and, after continuing its superfluous vagares for upwards of a mile, just as 
suddenly emerged into daylight again, and pursued its way as placidly as it was before 
out.ageous and brawling. How its spirit was tamed in the dark caverns of the earth, 
or wherefore the gnomes detained it so long a prisoner, mortal man can never dis- 
cover; it is enough to know that whatever was precipitated with the water down into 
the cavern was borne by it, though shivered to pieces in the fall, through the 
gloomy ways it was compelled to traverse, and appeared with it again on its return to 
the regions of day — a sufficient proof that it was one and the same stream. 

In a cottage opposite to the church, but divided from it by the water, there had 
resided for many years an industrious couple whose farm was their whole wealth. — 
They had had many children, but one after the other fell sick and died, to the inex- 
pressible grief of their mother, who had a heart formed for the fullest enjoyment of 
maternal love. She was one of those kind beings who may be justly called the infant’s 
friend; for childhood, whether by its innocence or helplessness, always called forth the 
display of her otherwise retiring benevolence. Her own first-born was nurtured with 
surpassing tenderness ; she leaned over its cmdlc to watch its rosy slumbers in un- 
utterable transport ; and hushing the almost audible beatings of her glad heart, she 
moved about the house with noiseless footsteps lest they should wake her boy. How 
joyously did she watch for the unclosing of his soft blue eyes that she might snatch 
him, ere yet he was quite awake, to her bosom. What fond dreams of bright futurity, 
did she not indulge in — Kissing the transient tears from his face, and hushing his little 
sorrows as none but a mother t could, as none but a mother could hush them. But 
sickness came ; the almost transparent eye-lid of the child, beautiful as it was with the 
blue veins meandering acioss it, drooped heavily ; his rosy lips became pale, and his 
cheek bad the hue of death. Not then was he left to the care of a hireling — no, his 
soother’s hand smoothed his pillow, and prepared bis neglected food ; his mother's 
voice lulled him to his short, broken, slumbers — his mother’s tears fell on his burning 
brow. She took no rest herself, but like the bard-king of Israel, fasted and wept, fo? 
her whole soul was wrapped up in tbe life of her child ; as she looked upon him while 
ho lay withering before her, liko a flower nipped by untimely frosts, she could not 
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repress the grief that was overflowing at her eyes. She saw that he must die —that the % 
irrevocable decree had gone forth, and she tried to be submissive to the stroke ; but, 
when she remembered his endearing half-uttered words of affection — and thought of 
the void that there would be in her existence when he was quite gone, nature triumphed 
orer religion. She listened in agony to his laborious breathings — she started away 
from his couch when she saw his face — the face she had all but worshipped — fearfully 
convulsed — and at length, when his dying agonies were painfully prolonged, they 
wruqg from her an unuttered prayer that the child might die. 

The birth of another boy weaned her thoughts from the one she had loved and 
lost; but he too died, and she mourned, with yet more bitterness, over the aeoond 
bereavement. But hope, ever buoyant, again rose in her breast when she looked, for 
the first time, on the face of a fair girt. The love of a mother for her sons is 
mingled with pride ; she anticipates the hour when they shall rival, and, perphapa, 
surpass their sire in height, and strength, and spe?d ; when they shall become men, 
and go forth into the busy world, and make themselves a name. But for the daughter 
she entertains an unmixed tenderness ; — she is drawn to her by a more close feeling of 
sympathy, and, by a consciousness of her own weakness and dependency on man, (dm 
u led to look anxiously forward to the future fate of her child. Every unfolding trait 
of gentleness in the character of her girl at once gratifies and grieves her — since it is 
impossible to tell whether her sensibility may not prove a bane to herself — whether 
the adverse circumstances of life may not turn to gall the milk of human kindness in 
her bosom. But this child lived not to prove either the sorrows or the pleasures of the 
world, dying, like its predecessors, in early infancy. 

Slowly did maternal love, thus bereaved, one by one, of its treasures, admit that 
each affliction might be a blessing in disguise. She listened meekly to the consolation* 
of the good pastor, and hushed her sobbings as he spoke of the crimes and the sorrows 
they had escaped from;— but nature will have her due, and she grieved long and 
bitterly after each deprivation. At length she had two sons born in a day ; and though 
’their existence was long precarious, they finally triumphed over the thousand ills of 
infancy, and promised fair to arrive at mature years. They were fair-haired, blue-eyed 
boys, seeming, from their unbroken unanimity, to have but one and the same spirit. 
They grew together 

** Like to a donble cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely beirics moulded on one stem.’* 

Their mild and unassuming manners endeared them to every beholder — to their parents 
they were a treasure richer than the wealth of Croesus. At an eaily age they promised, as 
they grew into manhood, todevelope talents of no ordinary description ; and in their twelfth 
year, their progress in all the usual branches of village learning was so advanced that 
their father, in the honest pride of his heart, had already determined that one of them 
should study divinity and the other physic. It was then, indeed, no unusual thing for 
the sons of such farmers as were, for their provincial phraseology, f tatesmen. or 
cultivators of their own land, to bring up one or more of their sons at the village 
schools, which had a right of sending annually a certain number of boys to the Univer- 
sities. These youths, for want of patronage, seldom rose higher in the church than to 
be curates, though the northern counties of England, particularly Westmoreland, hav* 
sent forth men eminent alike for piety and learning. The twin brothers might, 
perhaps, have added to the number, but death, which spares no man, suddenly broke 
in upon their father’s visions of felicity and future fame ; the indulgent parent was 
found lying in one of his own fields with the spark of life utterly extinguished. 

This was indeed a grief to the widow and an irreparable loss to the orphans ; but 
the necessity which called upon their surviving parent to endeavour to supply to 
them the one they were deprived of, proved an antidote to her sorrow. 11 Sorrow/* 
says the great moralist, Dr. Johnson, “ is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new 
idea in its passage, contributes to scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, 
and is remedied by motion and exercise/' Obliged, for the sake of her children, to 
superintend the cultivation of their few acres, the widow had not time to sit down 
and weep ; she had no opportunity of indulging in lamentation ; and to grieve 
as one without hope, while her boys remained to her, she knew was both weak and 
wiokod. 
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Rather more than the first year of her widowhood had expired, and it was the 
meridian of summer. The few domestics that she retained were employed in getting 
in the hay, and her twin sons had entreated permission to go up the mountain side, to 
look after their sheep that were feeding on the barren fields of its upper region. The 
indulgent mother could not refuse such a simple request, and after dinner they set 
out on their little expedition. The day was uncommonly fine but very sultry, and soma 
of the older farmers had predicted a thunder storm. The swallows, they said, and 
other birds flew closer to the earth than usual — the cittle congregated together 
under the hedges, and, neglecting their pasture, betrayed considerable uneasiness j 
while the flowers, and even the earth herself, emittted a stronger odour than ordinary. 
Those, however, who never apprehend an evil, until it is close upon them, looked up 
to the cloudless sky and laughed the storm fore-telhrs to scorn. But, in a very little 
time, there came a sensible gloom over the face of nature, and the sky darkened in the 
east, the quarter from whence the wind rose. There had been, during the day, no 
perceptible breeze, but now the trees were visibly agitated— their leaves shivering and 
turning up their pale under sides ; while the dry grass in the fields and du*t in the 
lanes were scattered and blown about in contrary directions. Still the atmosphere was 
hot aud oppressive, and the storm clouds became darker and darker, and spread them- 
selves all over the sky. No one could now deny that the thunder-storm was 
approaching, and the hay-raakers returned unanimously to their repective farms, for 
so dense was the gloom, so appalling the solemn hush of nature as to awe the stoutest 
heart. At last the forked and vivid lightning flashed its blue quivering flame through 
the disparting clouds, followed by the thunder, which, with a long, loud crash, burst 
over head, and then, after rolling away and returning again with many a lengthened 
peal, at last died away in the distance. Again the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
rolled — and yet again— then large, heavy rain drops fell on the hot earth, and were 
rapidly followed by others until they descended in one overwhelming shower. The 
conflict of the elements was truly awful— the heavens appeared to be one sheet of 
flame, so vivid was the lightning, while the very earth seemed to rock as if in terror 
of the thu ider peal. The wind, an unusual adjunct of a summer-storm, shook and 
bent the full foli ige of the trees, till the more flexible ones swept the ground, which as 
the rain still fell in torrents, was deluged with water. Altogether it was one of the 
most terrific storms that had for many years visited the district. 

And where, during its fury, did the twin brothers shelter themselves ? On the 
MU top they would be exposed to all its violence, and even if they could reach one of 
the sheep-huts, erected at intervals ou its side, the slight fabric would be wholly 
inadequate to protect them from the down-pouring rain. It was thought that, 
warned by the preceding gloom, they would endeavour to reach home before the first 
thunder-clap should bunt above their hea ls, and several of the farm servants of the 
village went out to meet them in their descent. In the mean time one or two females 
resorted to the house of their mother, endeavouring to give confidence to her mind by 
their assurances that no evil would happen to her children ; but, de^ite their com- 
fort, she felt uneasy, and a sick fear filled her trembling heart. She went continually 
to tile house door and looked up towards the hill side, but no part of it was visible, 
the clouds thickly envrloped its huge form. One hour and then another passed away 
—the storm had ahited, the thunder dying gradually away, and the wind and the rain 
ceasing together; but the children did not return. The men who had been in search 
of them came back without them, supposing that they had reached home by some 
other path, and expressed so much surprise that they were still absent os to raise the 
fears of their mother to the highest pith. They departed a second time, and in greater 
Dumber s to look for the fugitives ; and separating into smoll parties as they ascended 
the mountain, left no place, within a reasonable extent unexplored. They searched 
every »heep-Uut and little cavern, and enquired at every cottage, but all in vain, they 
could hear no tidings of, find no clue to the fate of the brothers. At last it occurred 
to otie of the party, that they might have been overpowered and carried away by the 
very sudden outflowing of the stream, and they agreed to descend, guided by its 
course to the village. After following, for some time, its uncertain wanderings with- 
out any success, they reached the upper end of the village, where the stream somewhat 
abated its violence, and wouud round the wall of the church-yard. On that side of 
to water the bank of the stream was a considerable height, shelving over at the top, 
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and being planted with large old trees, that threw half their shadow oyer the stream 
and half over the resting places of the dead beneath. Here, close under the bank, in a 
hollow worn by the water in a rock, the farmers observed something like the objects 
of their search, and, in g few minutes, the ill-fated brothers were drawn from the 
water, closely locked in each other's arms, and yet retaining the flexibility and the 
hues of life. All means were immediately tried to restore them to animation, bat in 
vein — the spark of life was extinct f<r ever. 

But who shall describe the feelings of the mother after the failure of every remedy 
so anxiously but vainly resorted to ? It could not be that her boys— her young, her 
beautiful, her healthy and happy children — who had so lately clung to her neck with 
affectionate earnestness : whose warm breath she yet felt upon her cheek — whose glad 
voioes yet rung in her ear — whose buoyant footsteps she had so lately watched— -could 
they be dead ? It was not in a widowed mother’s heart to admit so fearful a truth 
and retain any other feeling ; and therefore, from that hour, every hope, every recol- 
lection, every thought — all things were as nothing to her ; she wept for her children 
sad would not be comforted. 

There are many kinds of solitude which press heavily upon the heart ; the gloom 
of a prison ; of a sick room, when distant from all those who care for ns, and whose kind- 
ness would change the melancholy aspect of the scene ; of a home from which those wo 
love have departed for a time ; but to ail these Hope may be a welcome visitant. There 
may be freedom, and health, and restored friends in the gift of futurity ; but to be 1 
alone in a house whose cherished inhabitants are gone to the tomb - this — this is ' 
solitude . The suppressed bustle of the attendants at the funeral is all hushed — the 
guests have departed — and they, in whose honour the mournful rites were celebrated, 
where are they ? It is in vain that reason whispers to the sad survivor, •* why 
shrinkest thou at the tempest that raves round their narrow bed V* it is long, very 
long, ere the memory can dwell upon those we have lost without associating with their 
image a sense of human feelings — of wants — and sufferings ; and we shrink ins tine- ) 

tively at the idea of their lone repose in the cemetery, as though the dead could awake 
to the horrors of such a bed. And, under the influence of this feeling, long and often 
did that lone widow quake in the stillness of night, when she thought of her children ; 
the low murmuring of that stream which had been so fatal to them ever sounded in her 
ears ; and, for the short remainder of her melancholy life, she presented to the pitying 
beholders a heart moving picture of desolation. She has long lain in the grave of her 
husband and her children, and the grass has grown above them so luxuriantly as almost 
to cover the inscription which simply relates their fate; while the stream, which at | 
once overwhelmed and ruined s > many hopes, still flows on in the bright sunshine aw 
though such things had never been. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

T urn Renfrewshire Magazine. — We have before us tbc first six numbers of this 
periodica], and have been much gratified by their perusal. We always bail with plea- 
sure any well-directed attempt to widen the sources of intellect, and the more especially 
do we greet such undertakings as the one now under notice. Our desire is that each 
locality should be represented by its own periodical, as we know of no other means tor 
effectual of giving a true knowledge of the physical and intellectual characteristics of 
a country. If every county in the United Kingdom possessed a similar organ to the 
Renfrewshire MagHzine. we should have an interesting and complete history of men 
and mannets as they now exist. We should al*o find as the natural result of the 
progress of provincial literature, that knowledge and refinement would make a cor- 
responding advance, and that their influence would pervade the moral and social 
relations of society. It unfortunately happens that praiseworthy efforts like the 
present arc too frequently attended by pecuniary losses, though we sincerely trust 
that the work before us may have a better fate. The irticles are varied in character, 
and written in a good style and a right spirit. Instruction and amusement are judi- 
ciously blended, and the maimer in which the work is got up is exceedingly credit- 
able. We purpose giving a sample of its contents in our next number 
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A TRADITION OF THE PEAK. 

BY W. ROWLINSON. 

About fifty years ago the roads through the High Peak of Derbyshire were in a 
very different state to what they now are. The one leading from Chapel-en-le-Frith 
to Castleton, ascended an exceedingly steep hill, called The Pauley's. For the 
distance of three miles, there was not one habitation, nor even a shelter to shield the 
traveller from the * pelting of the pitiless storm.' The inhabitants in that part of the 
country are warm-hearted, hospitable, and honest ; bat at that time rumours were 
afloat, that the neighbourhood was infested with a desperate gang of robbers. Many 
strange noises had been heard, and that man who dared to venture up the Paisley's, 
after sunset, must have possessed a stout heart. 

The year had far advanced, and some business of a peculiar nature demanding 
my attention at Manchester, I started from Castleton at day-break, accompanied by 
some miners, who were going to the grove. Tbe only road at that time lay up the 
Windgates , better known by the name of the Wirmets ; and as we proceeded, the 
topic of our conversation was the nature of the depredations that had been recently 
committed, and conjectures who the marauders could be. When we had gained the 
middle of the hill, our attention was arrested by a low, yet shrill whistle, which was 
immediately answered from another quarter, and we observed a man steal behind a crag, 
to screen himself from our observation. We conceived this to be a singular proceed- 
ing, and, after a few moments consultation, agreed to ascertain who he was. For this 
purpose we proceeded towards the spot where we had observed him hide himself ; and 
at this moment a shrill whistle, that reverberated from the rocks on each side, was 
blown from the place where we had heard tbe first from. We ascended the hill, and 
having reached the spot where we expected to have found the man who answered the 
first signal, were suprised that he was not there. There did not appear any fissure 
in the crag, nor any passage by which he might have escaped, but that we saw him 
there, was certain. After having marked the precise spot where we had seen him, we 
descended, and pursued our journey, not a little amazed at the scene we had just 
witnessed. 

At that time there was no mode of conveyance to Manchester, each person being 
either compelled to walk or take a Horse ; and having finished my business, which I 
did in a few hours, I set out on my return home. The day was getting pretty far 
advanced ; and by the time that I reached Chapel-en-le Frith, the sun had set, and 
the stars were beginning to gem the heavens. Having walked this distance without 
much refreshment, and feeling fatigued, I called at a public-house. The fire blazed 
cheerfully ; and on one side of the hearth sat * mine host,' and on the other a packman, 
ms he was then called, or itinerant vender of wares, of various descriptions. Tbe 
conversation ran upon the robberies that had been committed, and I related the whole 
transaction I had witnessed in the morning. The pedler ascertaining from my con- 
versation that I was. going to Castleton, proposed to accompany me, although he had 
previously determined to take his lodging with 1 mine host ’ for the night. This pro- 
position I gladly accepted ; but having occasion to see a friend, who resided but a few 
doors distant, I left him, saying, I would return shortly. I remained in conversation 
with my friend a short time, and he pressed me very earnestly to stop with him for 
the night, alleging as a cause, that he had, on the preceding night dreamed that 
I was murdered. I however left him, and having proceeded to the public-house, 
was informed by the landlord that a person had come in, stating that he had met me 
mt the bottom of the town, going towards Castleton ; and that in consequence, tbe 
pedler had started after me. I immediately proceeded forward, thinking I might 
overtake him. 

As I walked on at a brisk pace, the idea of the scene I had witnessed in the 
morning haunted my imagination ; and although armed with a stout stick, I felt con- 
vinced I could be no match against such a gang as was said to infest tbe neighbour- 
hood. As I proceeded, my fears increased, and suddenly I heard the same shrill 
whistle I bad heard in the morning, a short distance before me. Another whistle 
answered the signal, and this was immediately succeeded by one of the most piersing 
Vo*. 9— No. 2—5 T. 
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and heart-rending shrieks I had ever heard. The sound thrilled through my soul ; 
and I stood petrified, speechless, and immovable. I listened attentively, and I heard 
the sound of many voices ; and then one loud, long, and horrifying cry, like that of a 
man in the last agonies of despair and death. I listened again, scarcely daring to 
breathe, and 1 heard a confused and almost inaudible whisper, that floated upon the 
air. I then imagined I heard the sound of approaching footsteps, and I bounded 
off back with lightning speed ; and having reached the town, I alarmed the inhabitants,' 
related what I had heard, and conjured them to accompany me in a body, which, 
after much reluctance, and some time being lost in making preparations, they did. 
I pointed out the spot where I had first heard the sounds, and when we proceeded 
about two hundred yards further, we saw in the clear moonlight the blood streaming 
upon the ground. There was not a vestige of any thing remaining, except the blood, 
and a quantity of hair that had been rubbed off against a stone. 

This circumstance created a great sensation at the time, and measures were taken 
to apprehend the murderers, and to discover the body. The existence of a gang of 
villains in the neighbourhood, could not now be doubled ; especially after the scene I 
bad witnessed in the Winnets, and the subsequent transaction, in which I must 
inevitably have participated, but for the interposition of divine providence. Ail the 
known caverns in the vicinity were searched, night watches were set, and every effort 
was made to discover the hiding-place of the murderers. Many conjectures were 
started respecting the man who had been seen in the Winnets ; the place where he bad 
been seen was searched, and at length a small aperture was discovered, which had been 
hidden by a stone, having the appearance of being part of the crag. Here was a 
discovery that might lead to the haunts of the robbers, but no one could be found 
possessing sufficient hardihood to enter the fissure. A gun was discharged down it, 
and the sound seemed to proceed to a great distance. 

About a quarter of a mile from this spot is a frightful fissure, seemingly formed 
by some terrible convulsion of nature. It was near the mouth of this place I was 
'searching, having wandered away from my companions. I was armed with a pistol 
and bludgeon. Suddenly I saw a man emerge from this cavern, and steal cautiously 
among the heather. I approached him, and was within a few paces of him, when ha 
discharged a pistol at me, and ran. I fired in return, shouted with all my might, and 
pursued him ; but as if winged with lightning speed he outsped me, and after a weary 
and fruitless run for two miles, I gave up the chase. The cavern was afterwards 
explored, but nothing was discovered, except traces that it had been made into a place 
of concealment. 

From that hour to the present day the packman has never been seen or beard of ; 
and it is to be regretted that his inhuman murderers were never discovered, though the 
hand of divine vengeance doubtless obtained a just retribution. 

Some years ago, when the new road was being cut* between Cbapel*en*le-Frith 
and Castle ton a skeleton was discovered, buried about two feet beneath the surface of 
of the earth, and distant about half a mile from the place where the murder was 
perpetrated. This circumstance recalled to my mind the whole affair ; but as it was 
impossible to identify the body, nothing but a skeleton remaining, the bones were 
interred in the chnrch-yard of Castleton. 


THE LAST FOND LOOK. 


Yet just once more 

I fain would scan, dear vale, thy beauties o'er ; 

I fain these fond admiring eyes would cast 
O’er childhood’s home and scenes ! ’twill be my last 
Fond gaze — for ere the shades of eve come on 
And hide from view those flowers — I shall be gone. 

I feel life’s ebbing sands are nearly run, 

For me no more will rise yon mbrning sun. 
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And when the warbling songster’s tune their lay 
In yonder shady bowers the live long day, 

And when the forest- bee at rosy morn 
Shall wind with ceaseless hum its tiny horn, 

And when the sigh of trees, the flqw of rills, 

With sweetest music this green valley fills, 

Or when the jocund shouts of cheerful mirth 
Shall echo to the laughing sky from earth, 

This heart unconscious of that joy will be, 

Sepulchred ’neath yon church-yard alder tree. 

The balmy breeze may run her fingers through 
Each holly bush or wild fantastic bough, 

’Till each breathes harmony — the fiowers there 

With richest fragrance may perfume the air ; ~ 

The early lark, wing’d fbr the orient skies, 

Her matin-song may warble as she dies ; 

The nightingale in yonder distant grove, 

At eventide may sing her song of love ; 

The butterfly may wanton in its play, 

And bask and flutter in the sun’s bright ray ; ' 

Bright Sol may tip with gold those verdant hills, * 

And Cynthia silver o’er those murmuring rills ; 

Her beams may dance upon the rippling brook. 

Yet I on these dear scenes no more may look. 

Adieu, blest scenes, to me for ever deai , 

For ye fond memory sheds her warmest tear, 

For ye again the silver wires among 
My hand I throw, to weave my parting song. 

Adieu ye crystal rills, ye rippling streams. 

That blest with music sweet my childhood's dreams ; 

Ye free-wing’d zephyrs fresh and cool that blow, 

That erst did fan my warm and youthful brow. 

Adieu, ye floral meads, and verdant woods, 

Ye mountain torrents, and ye vernal floods, 

Ye purple peaks, deep dells, and sylvan bowers. 

Where I ere-while have spent my happiest hours. 

Adieu, ye friends of youth, ye faithful few,* 

In love unchanging and in friendship true. 

Whose eyes would ever lighten wheu I came. 

For ever midst life’s changes still the same. 

Who ever more would cdiolation pour 
Into my aching breast — and in the hour, 

The darkest hour of chill adversity 
Would ever breath the kindest sympathy. 

Farewell, dear friends — a few more tears to shed, 

And I shall mingle with the silent dead. 

But though the ties be broke that bound utf here, 

We yet, blest thought ! may meet id yon bright sphere. 

Joseph Robbrtshaw. 


Petl Home Lodge, Suddenden. 
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AN ADVENTURE. 

Ham lst.— W hithm wilt thou lead me? speak. IHfo&o farther. 

BtAiAimo.-Thii Accident is not nnUke mj dream. 

Belief of it o p press es me already. 

SiAXsraas. 

I am naturally inclined to aup cr st ition ; in fact, I belief* there does not exist at 
this present day a man, who places more unbounded confidence in the dregs of a tea 
cap, the mewing of a cat, the braying of a donkey, &c- Ac, all Which are now (oh t 
tempora, oh ! mores !) fallen into comparative disrepute. 

With what avidity have I often seized upon a cinder, which has bounded from She 
firs, and regardless of the latent heat, anxiously examined the object of my curiosity, 
dmabtfol whether it was a “ coffin” or a 11 parse,” which had been cast, as it wefce, 
deognedly, before me. In the days of my childhood, how often have I neglected the 
more tedious studies of “ Delectus,” and the “ Example Minora,” to “ devour,” (as 
Lord Byron used to express himself with regard to Walter Scott’s novels) the soul 
harrowing wonders of The Seven Champions of Christendom, Jack the Giant KiU^r, 
and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, all of which “ I most potently believed” at 
that time, and which I still look upon with an eye of admiration and respect. 

So much for my character, which must be thoroughly understood, before the 
following wonderful Adventure can meet with the full shire of credence which it 
certainly deserves. 

Some months since* I had heard that a friend of mine, one whose disposition In 
every respect resembled my own, was suddenly seised with so severe an attack of the 
gout as to endanger his life ; and this illness increasing he bad desired me to pay him 
a farewell visit. This circumstance did not surprise me so much as you might he led 
to suppose ; for 1 remember that both my wife and myself had not only seen a huge 
winding sheet on one of my best mould candles, but I had also dreamt .for three suc- 
cessive nights that Blkanah Megrim, my worthy friend, had made bis appearance at 
our garden gate, mounted on his black mare Bess, and wearing the identical drab 
beaver, which he waa accustomed to boast had seen seven and twenty winters. 

This was very extraordinary, very extraordinary indeed, and we could not for our 
Uvea discover the meaning of so remarkable an occurrence ; but my wife happening 
at this crisis to recollect that old Bess had departed this life some years ago, and that 
the old drab chapeau bad fallen a prey to a hand of mischievous men, who in some of 
their predatory excursions bad .mistaken it for a Cheshire cheese, we at length came to 
this agreement, viz. that some serious accident would shortly befall poor Elkanvh 
Megrim. And the event ptoved that our conjectures were too well founded, for the 
very next morning, whilst 1 was complaining to my wife of the shooting of my corns, 
and predicting the sure approach of rain, who should come up the lane, leading 
directly to the house, but John Dobson, Elkansh’s man of all work, with the intel- 
ligence which I have above mentioned. I could not refuse my poor friend's request* 
though the day was very gloomy, and tbe#ain, agreeably to my prediction, now 
began to descend in torrents. So wrapping myself up in my greet coat, and covering 
my nether man with a pair of very thick inexpressibles, I bade adieu to my good 
woman, enjoining her at the same time, to inform me of every remarkable occurrence 
which might take place during my absence. 

But I had more perils to encounter than had been ” dreamt of in my philo- 
sophy my horse stumbled, (an evil omen) when I had not proceeded twenty yards 
from my own habitation ; and I had already discovered that my stout upper Benjamfra 
could not entirely defend me from the pitiless shower ; besides, what waa far worse 
than all, I had to pass over a large, suspicious-looking common, which had been the 
scene of many robberies and even murders. It wss very natural, therefore, that I 
wished myself safely landed at my journey's end ; especially, as the day waa drawing 
near to a close, and I had now reached the cheerless waste which I mentioned. But 
judge what were my feelings when I heard the sound of horses' hoofs behind me, and 
beheld by the uncertain ligfe, which was gradually diminishing a mounted cavalier, 
ap roach in g me at a rapid pace. My first impulse was to prepare for instant battle, 
for I certainly imagined that this personage was no other than one of the depredators. 
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whose handy-works were the terror of the country, for upwards of twenty miles 
round. 

But alas ! I soon perceived that I was no match for the highwayman, for on his 
nearer approach he appeared to be an extremely thick-set, square-shouldered, and 
no doubt desperate little fellow. He drew up his horse when he passed me, and 
awaited in silence my arrival. Very strange ! thought I to myself, for I was too 
prudent to let him know what was passing in my mind. 

As we rode on together without exchanging a single word, for I was still rather 
dubious, and had not quite mastered my fears, I had leisure to survey the person of 
my mysterious companion ; and I shall endeavour as minutely as possible to give an 
exact portrait of him. 

He was a man whose age perhaps did not exceed forty ; at least, as far as 1 could 
judge; and what he wanted in longitude, he amply supplied by his extraordinary 
latitude ; this remark may be applied to the whole of his person ; his arms, his legs, 
his feet, his hands, his face, were all marvellously short and thick ; and buried as it 
were in a remarkably rubicund visage, rolled two little twinkling orbs, which in- 
cessantly shot around suspicious glances on every object. His nose too seemed to be 
formed according to the same model as the rest of hit person ; but so 44 fiery red” was 
that useful organ, that 1 solemnly declare it shed a soft lustre over all his coun- 
tenance, by which I am of opinion that I was enabled to study all his features so 
narrowly. 

But it was not merely his nose that rivetted my attention, but a certain air of 
mystery, which hang over him, and deterred me from breaking the ice with any of the^ 
usual remarks ou the weather, &c., though I am universally acknowledged to be a very 
pleasant, communicative old gentleman. Once indeed I ventured to enquire bow for 
the heath extended, but my red-faced friend did not condescend to return an answer 
to my impertinent question. There sat the little fot man on bis sleek Bucephalus ; 
not a single limb, not a single muScle appearing to move ; every thing about him per- 
fectly at rest, except his eyes, which, as I said before, were in continual agitation. I 
now began, as may be readily supposed, to grow heartily tired of my fellow-traveller, 
and clapping spars to my horse, attempted to free myself from his society ; but to no 
purpose, he was soon at my sid^ hia eyes appearing now to twinkle with ten-fold 
velocity. I reined in my steed ; he did the same, I stopped for a abort time ; so did 
be. 41 Bless me !” I mentally exclaimed, 44 what an adventure i Should this be the 
spirit of one of those travellers, who were lately murdered on this very common !” 
Many circumstances conspired to confirm this new idea : I could ascribe to this alone 
his unbroken silence, his mysterious air, his twinkling eyes, and above all hi* effulgent 
nose. 

We bad almost crossed the heath ; the clouds were dispersed, and the moon was 
rising in tranquil majesty, when happening to cast my eyes upwards, I beheld to my 
great horror and astonishment that she was not as usual of a pale yellow colour, but 
of a bright Waterloo blue ; I turned to my companion, hia face no longer retained its 
44 fiery rad,” but was now 44 deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ;” bis nose too bad lost its 
glowing fire, and burnt as blue as a Roman candle, or piece of sulphur. 

I viewed these phenomena in a paroxysm of terror, which was by no means 
diminished, when the little fat man, approaching ao near me that the heat of his nose 
positively scorched my cheek, asked me with a strong Irish aocent to take dinner with 
him. I stammered out an apology, for I did not relislk the thoughts cl' sharing • 
ghost's dinner, for such I now considered my new acquaintance to be. My refusal 
teemed greatly to irritate my invite? — 44 Ton shall take dinner with me," he exclaimed, 
whilst his eyes grew gradually larger and larger, and the rays of his nose glanced 
over my face like a flash of lightning. The dictatorial tone in which he spoke did 
not a little displease me, and I answered rather sullenly that I was obliged to visit a 
dying friend. 44 Arrah ! by the Powers,” cried my antagonist, 44 but if you wo'nt 
come to dinner I’ll be after pulling your nose.” ** The devil you will/* retorted 1* 
m * 4 well see whose note can best bear pulling/' No sooner said than done, he charged 
against me with a vigour that upeet myself and my Rosinante, and then proceeded 
to put his threat into execution. The struggle was long and fierce ; be seised my nasal 
protuberant, I returned the compliment, in spite of the sparks of fire which flashed 
from the offended member. Victory was for a long time doubtful : when I suddenly 
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received a blow from behind, which laid me prostrate on the ground, and I 

awoke, and found myself, not on Higgleby Common, but seated comfortably in my 
own parlour, my wife standing over me, prepared to repeat her flagellation, and our 
old Irish housekeeper, on her knees before me, endeavouring to extricate her olfactory 
organ from my determined grasp, roaring out most lustily at the same time, “ Dinner's 
on the table, Sir, let go my nose.” 


THE MEMORY OF BURNS, 

BY WILLIAM HEATON. 

(From an unpublished volume of poems, entitled the “ Flowers of Calder Dak.*') 

Help, help my muse, ye sacred bards, 

Oft as the flow’ry spring returns, 

To lisp the name my soul regards, 

The bonnie name of Robert Burns. 

Oft do I think on lovely Doon, 

And wish a moment 1 was there, 

Where Scotia's poet left so soon 
The banks where flowers grow fresh and fair. 

The warbling songsters warble still, 

The green leaves quiver in the wind, 

And still runs forth the murmuring rill. 

But Burps has left them all behind ; 

• Yes, Death hath snatch'd him from the storm, 

And laid his body in the clay — 

Perhaps his Highland Mary's foapi 
Hath beckon’d him from earth away. 

Muse Scotia’s sons, and o'er him mourn, 

As oft ye walk by bonnie Doon ; 

And oft, as summer's sweets return. 

Or brightly shines the rising moon, 

Oh 1 think upon your gifted bard, 

And let your eyes from tears refrain ; 

Guard well, his sacred relics guard — 

You'll never see his like again. 

Suddenden, near Halifax . 


ENGLAND; OR, COUNTRY THOUGHTS. 

• 

* Home, home, can I forget thee, 

Dear, dear, dearly lov’d home; 

No I no 1 still I regret thee, 

Far, far, tho' I may roam. 

Home, home, there would I be,. 

Dear, dear, art thou to me.” 

* 

The first time \ heard the above verse, it was sung by a company of school- 
children, who were on their way home after attending the school during the day. My 
inward prayer was M May ye always thus love your home." 

Tha English people ore said to be desqpnded from a migratory race, truly they at 
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present, shew their descent. Day, by day, week by week, year by year, we read and 
bear accounts of many of our country people leaving their native shores. 

Some leave England for the sake of trading .with a foreign people for goods we 
have not in this country, and selling what goods they know are required by the people 
they visit. 

Some leave England for the purpose of planting amongst the heathen and 
savage, “ The tree of knowledge” — of teaching them the arts of civilized life, and 
giving them a knowledge of that Great Being, who not only makes those arts — but 
also places within our reach the means of working those arts. 

Some leave England for the purpose of defending her, and keeping from our 
shores that scourge and hindrance to learning's advancement — war. 

Some leave England for the purpose of finding a happier life, and a life of more 
freedom. 

Lastly, we have those wbo leave England to look at and admire foreign manners 
and customs — and compare the scenery of their native country with that amongst 
which they may be travelling ! 

And perhaps I thought within myself — perhaps some of these children may be 
amongst those enumerated above — perhaps they may forget their home— and leave 
her. 

Mr. John Bull has been, and is, rather famous for the desire of getting money, 
i Money, money, money — money morning noon and night is his cry ; and well he earn* 
it too J no time is valued, no pains are thought of when money is the object : for the 
purpose of getting money he will traverse sea and land ! — the widest sea has never yet 
opposed his persevering progress — the longest desert has never caused’him to shrink 
from his object ; he has lived amongst unknown people — he has sailed to countries 
before unknown, and all for money ! Trade with John Bull forms a part of his 
existence ! 

And would I condemn him for this trait of character ? — Never. I would be the 
last to offer the slightest hindrance to his progress ! — Why ? Because wherever he 
travels — whatever seas he may cross, or countries he may visit — with him goes — 
freedom ! 

Should he visit countries to us unknown before— he certainly, if he can, trades 
with the natives, but at the same time, he strives to improve their condition 1 and on 
his return, engages his fellow countrymen to instruct and enlighten the ignorance he 
may have left. 

Again, I would not hinder England's progress to wealth, because it is her wealth 
1 that gives her peace at home— it is her wealth that enables her to encourage the arta 
and sciences ! What is it that enables every large town to have its houses fcr 
the poor. Its Infirmary ? — Its Dispensaries ? — Wealth ! Wbat is it encourages the 
building of our Lyceums, Mechanics' Institutions, and other places of popular 
instruction ? — Wealth. For by wealth we are enabled to bring to our aid knowledge — 
and knowledge teaches us our wants. 

Look again at our many periodicals and newspapers, and these are caused by the 
increase of wealth amongst all grades of the people of England. 

By weilth too, we are enabled to send out the second class of people who 
leave England— and they are those who go forth to spread the knowledge possessed 
by us. 

And here again I say — long may men be found ready and willing to meet all the 
difficulties which oppqpe those who go to instruct the heathen and the savage. 

War can by no sensible man be called a desirable thing to have at our own fire- 
sides. The terrors we read of as happening amongst the people of other countries, 
are sufficient to deter us from wishing this devastating scourge to come into our own 
country. May England ever be free , at least from this — may 11 hearts never be found 
wanting” ready to shed their blood in defence of their country and countrymen. 

That travelling, for the purpose of visiting and observing the manners of the 
people of other countries, is necessary I admit. For many prejudices are then 
destroyed, which neither became us as men or reasonable beings. Mixing with and 
communing with foreigners is a means of causing a kinder feeling amongst them 
towards oarselves — and also of causing us not to look so much upon foreigners as 
people who did not know their right band from their left. 
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We seldom lore those we hare neither seen nor heard of ! Nay, we cannot era 
feel a friendship for them, much more lore them, without we have in some measure, 
intercourse with them. Let ns ever then encourage this feeling amongst ourselves ; 
if we do ' it will work such an effect upon our mind and therefore upon our actions — 
as to have with those who have been our enemies— nothing but words and actions of 

friendship, truth, and love. . . # + • # . 

Personally I would wish to visit foreign countries for the purpose of observing 
the ways and manners of the people dwelling in them ; but not to dwell there, not to 
stay there in preference to our own country. 

Other countries may be grand— sublime— and striking— but the scenery of England 
is touching ! Whilst the foreign scenery fills us with awe and dread— that of our own 
country brings with it peaceful, quiet, and holy thoughts to our minds. 

.We have not the bold, and rugged mountain of inaccessible height capped with 
never-ending snow ! We have not the valleys of constant spring in which grows the 
vine and other pleasing shrubs 1 Yet we have swelling hills and spacious plains, 
scattered over the country from one shore to another ; and speckled with cattle and 
sheep 1 We have the large towns in which work the artisan and tradesman : we have 
the beautiful meadows and wheat fields, where plies the peaceful and industrious 
husbandman l And all plying with the same ennobling feeling ; all being suffered to 
work at what he pleases, or to go where he pleases— in fact, freedom puts her stamp 
upon England's sons— and this feeling dwells in the hearts of all our people. 

My thoughts were here put a stop to by the children suddenly singing snowier of 
their songs which I thought the most pleasing melody I ever heard, being taken from 
Beethoven, arid the words are certainly suitable to plant in England’s children feelings 
of love for their country. Their master had by this time joined them, and from him 
I gained a copy of the verses, the last of which I have put down. 

But the place where this was sung ! On a hill-side, a gentleman's seat on the 
right hand, shewing its grey tower just above the grove of oaks ; just below were 
some sheep feeding, and the tinkling of their bells was no bad accompaniment to the 
children. In the vale is a mere, as it is called, being a large slieet of water, and 
around which stands a large wood, which gave back the; song by echo. And from 
where the children stood is seen a variety of hill and dale, not only pleasing but 
affecting to an Englishman ; and most heartily did I try to join with them in their 


singing— 


“ Oh dear is our own England, 

Her head is bright with bays ; 

Her heart flows forth in mercies, 

A thousand, thousand ways. 

A song then for Old England, 

Her hills and valleys green ; 

A song for England's daughter. 

Our Lady and our Quden.” 

C. 


SONG OF A MOUNTAINEER. 

Away ye gay and shady bowers, 

Ye bright and sunny vales ! 

Where perfume springs from fragrant flowers, 
And sweetly scents the gales. 

Give me the hills, the towering hills, 

Where tempests loudly roar ; 

For I'm a child of the mountains wild, 

And my home is on the moor. 

I love to climb the craggy steep 
When thunders shake the air, 

When dreary glens, and caverns deep, 

Are lit by the lightning's glare ; 
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1 lore to view the torrents blue. 

As they lash the shaking shore ; 

Pot I'm a child of the moontains wild, % 

And m y home is on the moor. 


I hear no voice bat the veiee of God, 

As it thunders in the storm ; 

I dread no power bat his mighty rod. 
When it mars the mountain’s form ; 
Oft do I sleep on the storm* rock'd steep, 
While the clouds are rushing o'er ; 

For l‘m a child of the mountains wild, 
And my home Is on the moor. 


Hollywood. 


B. Briirluy. 


NATURE AND MUSIC. 

Harmony is scattered over the whole plan of nature, and is also its greatest 
wonder and ornament. And in music harmony is the brightest and sweetest produc- 
tion the musician can bring forth. 

I consider the natural world to be an organ ! The earth — tre e s and plants— I 
should take as the cose— the birds and animals as the pipes of the instrument. And a 
beautiful organ it makes ; one which every body may enjoy, one which every body 
con feel. 

This natural organ never tires its listeners, because it is capable of every variety 
md modulation of sound ; and the outside covering of this organ is so arranged that 
it offers no hindrance, but rather assists the due conveyance of sound ; by the appear • 
aac# of the case we are prepared to hear the appropriate sounds— and the harmony of 
the case with the sound dlls us with rapture. 

In the spring time of the year — when the trees once more bud forth their 
leaves — when the fields begin again to be clothed with their delightful verdure— when 
the sweet primrose and cowslip begin to scatter their fragrance over the country, 
and the thorn to give its bloom— then with its joyful and happy note oomes the 
cuckoo ; and the lark with its merry notes fills the air. 

In summer when the leaves are thickest — the funner mows his meadow— and all 
things approach their greatest growth. Then are hatched and fledged the whole 
company of the warblers of the grove ; and they cheer the live-long day with their 
complicated and various tunes. The lark — the thrush and the black-bird all join in 
the merry chorus. The rooks, too, with their cawing, are like the unmeaning stops 
of an organ, when eeparaielg heard are worse than useless— yet in the whole help to 
make up the compliment of sounds. 

The pretty little wren does its best, and may be compared to softer stops, 
which are not capable of producing much extent of sound — yet possess a power of the 
ear and heart, which we feel but cannot explain. 

Then comes autumn the dying part of the year, when nearly all but the thrush 
have left us ; when the farmer with pride gets in his golden harvest, and all nature 
for the year is enjoying its maturity. The .thrush still sings, and has for his com* 
panions the robin and com drake, as we call it. 

Last of all comes cold, stern winter — with its clothing of frost and snow !— 
Yet here the robin is with us still — all nature seems to be dead, but this poor little 
house bird# To me be is always a welcome visitor, and his few chirpings sound to mo 
as the reed stops of an organ. Light they may be — still they have a pleasing and a 
pleasant sonnd. 

But have I not produced sufficient evidence to show, as I said at the commence- 
ment of this article, that all nature is but an organ ! 

I love to wander forth, far from the noise and bustle of large towns ; amongst the 
green fields and woods of the country. There is something so pleasing — something 
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so soothing — and something so musical to my ear, that I stand as it were entranced 
sometimes, whilst listening to my natural organ. 

The echoes of the birds' voices— the variety of those voices make to an unaccus- 
tomed ear, but a discordant, an unarranged whistling— but to one living regularly 
in the country and accustomed to its life — this natural music is far preferable to thi 
finest concerts of hraan invention. The last are but the efforts of skill and ap- 
plication — but that of the feathered songsters is natural — produced without study or 
exertion. 

Yet if we took one bird of each species and confined them in a room of large size — 
and planted around them the prettiest artificial bowers ; we should not have such 
pleasure in hearing their music, as we have whilst they are /Vie and amongst their own 
woods and fields. 

Man carifeot be so cheerful in a state of slavery as he is in freedom ! Nor can 
birds. If we wish to enjoy their music, we must hear it whilst they are free — we must 
bear it in their own glens — we must be in the open air-free to go wherever they 
choose— and we must be amongst them. 

If we are thus at freedom, our songsters should be the same — if we love natural 
order — if we study her arrangements — we shall acknowledge that harmony crowns h«r f 
and that her voice js but as the beautiful sounds of huudieds of melodies. 

C. 


LOW LIFE ABOVE STAIRS ; 

OB, 

REMINISCENCES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A PEDESTRIAN. 

The following sketch had connection with a short pedestrian tour immediately 
after the coronation of our beloved Queen,- and is intended to shew the folly of judging 
by external appearances. Without further prelude, I will enter into the particulars. 
I, like many others, attracted by the glowring descriptions of the various journals, 
relating to the anticipated splendours of the coronation of our youthful monarch, and 
seized with an unconquerable desire to mingle in the busy throng, which made Loudon 
the centre of attraction, left a comfortable home in the ancient Borough of Lancaster,, 
having received from an affectionate mother a liberal supply of an article without 
which London, the noisy, gay, and amusement presenting London, is as dull and 
spiritless as a country village in the depth of winter. I started forward, in company 
with good health, youth, and high spirits, in the pleasant month of May, thus allowing 
myself ample time to visit anything attractive or remarkable which a long ramble 
might present to my notice. After a serpentine journey of about a fortnight I 
reached the modern Babylon, and was fully occupied until the eventful period by 
Museums, Galleries, Theatres, Concerts. Gardens, Boat Excursions, Ac., which while 
they made time fly swiftly and pleasantly, likewise affected a very considerable reduc- 
tion in my supply of the circulating medium, and vividly brought to my mind the idea 
that a system of strict domestic economy would be necessary, in order to make the 
remainder last me during the journey which I had planned out, and which extended 
through Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Monmouth, Worcester, 
Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham and Lincoln. At length the coronation arrived, and 
a youthful and half- parentless female was crowned Queen of a mighty nation, amidst 
the shouts of the multitude, and the reverberation of the numerous pieces artillery. 
But as it is not of the coronation I would speak, I will leave London, ana take the 
reader with me to see the grand review of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, and from 
thence to Chatham, Maidstone, Canterbury, and Dover — at which latter place, the 
occurrence which is the subject of the present sketch occurred. I have mentioned 
that the state of nfty exchequer was not in a flourishing condition, and being obliged 
to “ cut my coat according to my cloth," on reaching the cliff-shaded town of Dover, 
I cast round my eyes to discover some neat but homely looking hostelry where 1 
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might obtain refreshment and a bed without launching into unnecessary expenses. — 
Short was my search, for on the right hand side, I espied a respectable quiet-looking 
inn, which apparently presented aU that I could wish for ; and within two minutes 
from the discovery I was seated in a clean room, discussing the merits of a cruBt of 
bread and cheese, and moistening my throat with a glass of “ cold without.'' A pipe 
followed, and in agreeable conversation with other occupants of the room, the evening 
wore imperceptibly away, and about ten o’clock having, according to my invariable 
custom, paid all expenses, including bed, I expressed my desire to be ushered to my 
dormitory, which the landlord himself civilly acceded to, by immediately lighting a 
candle, and requesting me to follow him. Of course I did so, and we ascended the 
stairs. Before going further, it may be necessary to inform the reader that previous 
to retiring for the night, I had heard suppressed sounds of mirth and revelry, as 
though proceeding from a distance, or from a room closely and snugly shut ; however, 
I had not taken notice of it, and now followed the landlord np the stairs, the sounds 
of laugh and song gradually gaining force, until he opened a tightly closed door, when 
the whole varied and grotesque picture was exhibited, and the mysterious sounds fully 
accounted for. The room into which I was ushered was long, and contained several beds, 
occupied by all sexes, sorts and sizes, the greater majority of whom, however, had not 
retired for the nigl^t, but were regaling themselves with every variety of liquid, the 
beds serving for seats, and rough tables being placed near them, on which were pots, 
glasses, tobacco pipes, remnants of victuals, and the necessary appurtenances of their 
low orgies. Astounded at such an unexpected scene, I stood for some seconds 
irresolute whether to retreat or remain, but at length enquired of my conductor 
whether that was the room of which I was destined to enjoy a thirty-second part ; he po* 
litely informed me it was not, and we passed down the centre, receiving the coarse jokes 
of tinkers, gipsies, match sellers, itinerant paper merchants, and every othet: variety of 
wandering vagabond, of whom this house appeared to be the general rendezvous, and 
presently reached a door at the further end, which opened into a room containing 
three beds, one of which (or rather a portion of one) was destined for me. Deter- 
mined to see the joke out, I bid the landlord good night, and taking the candle 
proceeded to survey the occupants of the other snowy resting places. The first was 
vacant, but the second exhibited the interesting frontispieces of two dark-looking in r 
dividual# of either sex, apparently by the articles lying near, juvenile windmill 
manufacturers, who disturbed by the glare of the farthing dip on their optics, civilly 
enquired with a friendly oath, what I wanted. I merely answered, that I wished to 
share the honour of their company for the night, intending to occupy the tempting 
pallet in the other corner, which, however, on minute inspection, did not come np to 
my ideas of an agreeable resting-place. Nevertheless, wishing to see who might be 
my companion, I threw myself- on the wretched apology for abed, and having put 
out the light, lay for about half-an-hour, listening to the harmonious strains which 
proceeded from the adjoining room, and which the ill-fitting door allowed me distinctly 
to hear. At length the door again opened, and two individuals, itinerant cheap 
knowledge disseminators, entered the room, evidently under the influence of strong 
portions, and having disrobed, without the assistance of either looking glasses or 
attendants, were soon snugly ensconced in' the other bed, the gentleman, upon some 
trifling dispute, having gallantly and unceremoniously consigned the different portions 
of his companion’s body to the mansion of an old gentleman, and then having fallen 
asleep, commenced a most agreeable nasal concert with the windmill manufacturer, 
which added to the varietf sounds in the “ long room,” made a most incongruous 
melody. Being now quite satisfied, and not wishing to remain until my bedfellow 
arrived, I rose np, and entering the principal room, amused myself an hour with wit- 
nessing the careless, jovial, and spendthrift characters with which the apartment was 
studded. Near one bed was a match seller, his partner and four juveniles, who 
appeared to have had good success in the timber retail speculation, for the eyes and 
tongues of the whole party gave plain indications that they kept not the tee-total 
pledge. The father was a jolly fellow, about 35, with strong natural parts, and a vivid 
perception of the ridiculous, and his imitations of other characters in the room, were 
certainly clever ; the woman was dirty, with the countenance of habitual drunkenness, yet 
there was a certain indescribable something in her manner that spoke of better days and 
more congenial scenes ; the children were worthy of such parents, shrewd, careless, and 
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drunken, and from the father I learnt that the earnings of the family had been during 
the previous day 1 Is. 4d. Tet instead of laying by for sickness or bad luck were they 
spending it all, calculating on the next days 1 gains for the new necessaries of life. While 
conversing with this family party, my attention was attracted by a noise at the lower 
end of the room, and I soon found that two men had quarreled over their cups, 
and had determined to enjoy a pugilistic contest ere retiring for the night. The tables 
were accordingly removed, and surrounded by the half drunken throng, at it they 
went, falling heavily against the bedsteads, which lined each side. After a most 
brutal display one of them “ gave in,” overcome by the combined effects of blows 
and drink, and the victor received the congratulations of the honourable fraternity. 
Being now pretty well disgusted with the scenes of brutal depredation I had witnessed 
in that den, I took my leave, and having found a respectable house open, 1 retired to 
rest, end dreamed of the wild orgies in that low receptacle. Haring in the morning 
mentioned my overnight adventure to the landlord of the “ Flying Horse,” he 
informed me that the house I had selected for quietness and economy, was the most 
blackguard receptacle in the city of Dover, and that the scenes which had so surprised 
me were nightly enacted above stairs, while the lower rooms presented the clean 
appearance of a third or even second rate inn. He likewise added, that the money 
made by the landlord was almost incalculable, his guests being generally “ hard 
drinkers,” and as no credit was given, his profits exceeded those of any three houses 
of a «milar size. It was calculated that the long room produced fifteen shillings 
nightly, exclusive of meat and drink, and as there was no fear of the occupants de« 
camping with the furniture, no espionage was kept on their actions, and thus the song 
succeeded the fight, and the fight the song, until either the last copper was gone, or 
the lost wretches were reduced to complete imbecility by their lip-destroying pleasures. 
And thqs ended my first and last visit to the cadger’s crib, only surpassed by the 
Padding Cans of London, where the wretched are lodged for twopence per night, 
and huddled together indiscriminately, according as they arrive, without reference to 
either sex or age. What romances of real life might be drawn from some of the 
characters who frequent those dens ; amongst them may be perceived men who started 
in life with bright hopes, but who have blasted all by some besotting sin, and gradually 
sinking step by step, lose all respect either for themselves or others, and herd “ hail- 
fellow-well-met ” with the vilest of the Vile, either ending their mortal career in a 
ditch, or for some breach of the law banished for life from their native country. 

P. W. B. 

Temple Friendship Lodge , Cardiff. 
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WRITTEN FOE THE ANNUAL 80IREE IN AID OF THE GENERAL RELIEF FUND 

or TBS 

LOT AX 8HAR8PERR LODGE, OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS, M. V. 

March lit, 1847. 

BT JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

Again, kind friends, we ask for aid from«you, 

Not as a boon, but as a tribute due 

From those who wish their fellow-men to bless, 

And yield relief to sorrow and distress. 

We ask your aid to take the sting from care, 

And comfort those who struggle with despair ; 

On you we call to cheer the poor man's room, 

And light with hope his night of weary gloom ; 

On you we call to give relief to those 
Who grapple with the worst of human foes, 

Gaunt Poverty, lean Want, and pale Distress, 

Those fiends that haunt the homes of wretchedness. 
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We call on yon to help yonr Buffering kind, 

To aid your helpless brethren, and to bind 
Those who are leagued with you in that strong chain 
Which makes the scoffs of envious men as vain 
As if they strove to check the rushing breeze, 

Or still the heaving of the billowy seas. 

Your generous acts shall soon be spread afar, 

And to each brother be as some kind star 
That guides the wanderer o'er the stormy main, 

And points the path to friends and joy again ; 

And when prosperity shall flush the cheek, 

Each heart in words of thankfulness will speak. 

The greatest boon which God on man bestows 
Is power to heal his fellow-creatures’ woes ; 

The truest joy that mortals taste of here 
Is when they dry the mourner’s falling tear : 

For this Odd Fellowship was first design'd — 

That man might be in brotherhood entwined, 

To ransom human kind from sorrow’s thrall, 

And speak the words of promise unto all ; 

For this were cast aside all jarring creeds, 

And favour sought for not by words but deeds ; 

For this the barriers of class and space 
Were rent asunder, and whate'er his race, 

A brother’s hand return’d a brother's clasp, 

And friendly fervour mingled with the grasp. 

Like the wing'd seeds the breezes spread around, 

In distant lands a home tbe Order found ; 

Its name was borne upon the North’s cool gales, 

Its praise was murmur’d in tbe Southern vales, 

In Eastern homes its powers benign were blest, 
Proudly it grew and flourish’d in the West, 

And here to-night our course we still pursue, 
Cheer'd in onr onward path by smiles from you. 

Not for ourselves your patronage we seek, • 

For stricken men we to your hearts would speak, 
And it is written in the Holy Word 
That he who helps the poor lends to the Lord r 
Such debt is yours, and ours the pleasing task 
To say from you we had but aid to ask, 

And it was granted. This to you will bring 
One hoqied thought that will not bear a sting. 

On with your revels then — let joy impart 
Its buoyant feelings to each generous heart. 

Your cause is hallow'd, and that pleasure blest 
Which springs from wish to cherish the distress'd. 
To- morrow '8 sun shall brightly shine on all 
Who mingle now in this glad festival ; 

No clouds of sad regret shall shadow those 
Who meet to chase their fellow -creature’s woes. 

Let music’s strains proceed, join ye the dance. 

Let beauty’s eyes and beauty’s smiles entrance, 

Let every hand and every heart combine 
To urge tbe progress of your aim divine, 

’Till want, and woe, and pain, and grief, and thrall, 
Are chased for ever from the homes of all, 

And each shall learn to bear, to aid, forgive, 

And peace and joy with all mankind shall live ! 
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THE ODD FELLOW. 

Near a small village, in the South of England, may still be seen a neat cottage, 
the residence of one Mary M&rkland. Its peculiar situation often oansed an enquiry 
as to its tenant, and as often gave rise to a relation of the following anecdote. 

Mary Markland is the widow of one John Markland, an honest, hard-w orkin g 
individual, who was daily- to be seen plodding the road to Guilford and back accom- 
panied, by his hard-worn old horse and snugly covered cart, for John was alike 
postman aud carrier for both gentle and simple in the neighbourhood where he resided, 
and was much respected by those who knew him. No doubt John contrived to gain 
a comfortable livelihood, for no sooner were his cart wheels heard trundling hear his 
cot, than he was surrounded by his smiling family ; the cart was unloaded, the horse 
bedded, John refreshed ; and with his children he was soon employed in a plot of 
ground that surrounded his once happy home, thus forming for himself what may be 
truly called an earthly paradise. 

44 I well remember/’ said an old man, who was kind enough to tell me this tale, 
44 It was in the month of June, when the bells were ringing out the joyful news that 
our soldiers had been victorious at Waterloo, when banners were floating from many 
windows, and one in particular from the house where John usually stopped. A lodge 
was held there, and the silk was emblazoned with arms then little known, for Odd 
Fellows were looked upon by many as a body disgraceful beyond conception, but 
John was not a man of such weak intellect, for although some time was spent in 
fruitless persuasion, he at last agreed to become a brother. He was proposed, initi- 
ated, and had paid several visits to the lodge, without even mentioning the circumstance 
to his dear Mary, but the tongue of scandal was busy, and John was not spared for 
the dreadful tidings which reached his cot. It was said that he had joined a body of 
men whose sole intentions were to deprive their families of domestic comforts, and 
who would finally draw him into some fearful snare. In vain John strove to assure 
his wife to the contrary ; her tears flowed in abundance, but a faithful promise was 
made that if he would put her in possession of the secre|.all should be forgiven and 
forgotten. 41 I will/' he replied, 44 it is that I will continue io love you and my deaf 
children, to act with honesty to all mankind, and finally to maintain the honour of my 
sovereign.” Mary looked doubtful, but her tears were dried, and all outward 
appearances of grief were banished. Slander, however, had taken too firm a bold ; she 
was easily persuaded to tly contrary by her busy neighcours, and with pain she saw her 
husband’s best friends desert him, for many like herself supposed him enlinked with 
some odd set, whose misdeeds mu3t some day come to light. 14 Do not mind them, 
Mary,” said he, 44 for every neighbour I have lost I have found a brother. I will not 
deserve their reproaches, they shall see no change in me, but for the better. 'Month 
after month rolled on; John persevered and still was happy, but his crime was so 
loudly talked of that the rector, whose residence was nigh, deemed it prudent to 
lecture him on the subject. Still was John immoveable until the scandal became 
threadbare, and John was once more looked upon by his neighbours — but poor fellow 
he did not long enjoy their smiles, for sickness overtook him, and for months he was 
struggling apparently on the brink of the grave. A dread of some infectious 
malady kept many from visiting him, others stayed away through their former 
prejudice, and when poor John breathed in the arms of some Brother Odd Fellow his 
last earthly sigh, his end scarcely caused a sigh in the village, save from his bereaved 
wife and children. His enemies saw not the pleasure which beamed in his sparkling 
eye when life was ebbing fast, when assured that his Widow and Orphans should be 
cherished by his Brothers. 44 Their welfare shall be our care/’ said one, as the 
tears stole down Johns faded • cheeks. He heard their promise, and with a smile 
expired. The news soon spread, but how John would be buried few could tell, or 
how his family had been supported was but known to some ; so loud, however, had been 
the talk of John’s supposed poverty, that the day following his demise, the roctor visited 
the cot to contribute his share towards their relief. Having been absent for some 
months, he beard little of John, until told on the eve of his arrival that a grave was 
ordered for him ; having known John for many years, he learned with sorrow bis 
supposed poverty, and hastened with relief. He looked with no small degret sf 
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surprise on the many comforts the cottage possessed. The children he expected to 
find naked and distressed, were in want of nothing but their indulgent father. Poverty 
had been banished by the blessings of Odd Fellowship. 41 See,” cried Mary as she 
wiped away her tears, and displayed a number of glittering coins, these and more 
than these have they given me ; my John, our children, and myself have been fed 
by their bounty. I have three sons your reverence,” said she, 44 I will teach them 
to bless the name of Odd Fellows, and when of age to join their ranks, and be as 
firm and true as their poor father has been. The good pastor learned with pain how 
the poor fellow had been persecuted. 44 There is my purse,’’ said he, 44 in addition to 
what you already have ; it will help you to gain an honest livelihood.” He hurried 
from the widow’s thanks, and in tears left the cottage. If then he was surprised at 
John’s family comforts, how much more so was he when be beheld the stately group 
who ushered him to his mother clay. John’s former enemies looked on with surprise 
and admiration, and many were abashed, when on the following Sunday, the rector 
gave for his text — 

44 Let Brotherly love continue.” 

He exhorted all of them to join like John in the bonds of unity and peace. 44 Learn 
as he did to love your neighbours,” said he, 44 assist the afflicted and distressed, 
strictly adhering to friendship, love, and truth ; banish all idle superstition, and let your 
motives be just. I fear not then but we shall all meet in another and a better world.” 

So powerful an effect had this appeal on the numerous congregation, that many 
immediately joined the Order, and at present there are few districts can outvie the one 
alluded to for Odd Fellowship. 

P. S. Mitcbbll. 

West Derby District . 


THE LAND OF MY FATHERS. 

BY GEORGE HURST. 

When in sorrow and toil for many a year, 

I have traversed far lands or the wilderness drear. 

The thoughts of returnidg the prospects would cheer, 
And my spirits sustained under trials severe ; 

But now I’ve return'd and a stranger appear, 

And in no friendly smile a welcome I see ; 

The scenes once familiar seem desert and sere — 

The land of my fathers is no land for me ! 

Still the church on the hill remains as it stood, 

The abbey old walls have no further decayed, 

The same oaks still flourish that grew by the wood, 

And the woodman’s low cot is seen through the glade ; 
These well have resisted the finger of time, 

Bat my early companions scarce seem to be 
The same that I left them in youth’s early prime — 

The land of my fathers is no land for me ! 


Some that I knew e’er I crossed the wide ocean, 
Beneath the cold turf in the churchyard are laid ; 
1 walk by their graves, and think with emotion, 
What havoc appalling by death has been made : 
And those that remain seem wrinkled with care, 
Even those that used to be foremost in glee, 

I find none my joys or my sorrows to share — 

The l^pd of my fathers is no land for me ! 
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UNFORGOTTEN THINGS. 

BY B. SHELDON CHADWICK. 

(Author of “ Plea*** 0/ Poetry, and other Poems.”) 
In memory’s depths, and unforgot, 

There oftentimes will lie 
Some sad, some silent, secret spot, 

O'er which we lore to sigh ; 

And thought sometimes will sweep athwart 
The brain on noiseless wings. 

And from the well of memory start 
Those unforgotten things. 

The school in which we learned to spell 
A mother’s lovely name. 

The field-paths which we loved so well. 

The friends unknown to fame— 

These from the vista of the past 
Recording memory wrings, 

And shrines while human life shall last. 
Those unforgOtten things. 

The promised vow, which hearts have made 
'When circumstance denied, 

Hie love we plighted to the maid, 

Who strove her own to hide — 

These, these sometimes are eoon forgot. 

When cold misfortune stings, 

But ah 1 there lives the secret spot 
Of unforgotten things. 

Some fragile flower will hang upon 
Its parent’s stronger stem ; 

A little while, that flower is gone, 

Like many another gem. 

Time rolls away — *tis then forgot, 

’Till some emotion brings 
Thoughts from that hidden memoried f pot 
Of unforgotten things. . 

Sometimes we gase on lovely forms. 

To which our own would kneel, 

But hope to gain is wreck’d in storms 
The sea of life must feel ; 

Times walks the spheres of endless day, 

But from the heart there springs 
A thought, a sigh, a flash, a ray, 

Of unforgotten things. 

Lives there a heart so callous, cold, 

Beneath Heaven’s boundless skies, 

That feels like blunted darts, these old 
And venerable joys 
So reft of every sweet appeal, 

That from the bosom springs, 

As not in after years to feel, 

Those unforgotten things ! 

I do remember passing through 
A grave-yard long ago ; 

I do remember loving too 
The form laid down below, 

And oftentimes the tear will start, 

When silent memory brings 
Those parting sobs, writ on my heart 
Aa unforgotten things. 
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THE UNLUCKY MAN. 

BY GEORGS HURST. 

CHAPTER I. 

<% Better to be born lucky than rich,” is a well* known adage, and the truth of 
which being seldom questioned, is probably on account of its venerable antiquity. 
Yet, like many old sayings, however it may sound like the result of profound wisdom, 
on examination it will be found to possess very little meaning, as being ** bom rich” is 
unquestionably the luckiest incident that can occur to infantine humanity. We may 
frequently hear people descant upon what they conceive to be the advantages qf begin- 
ning the world with nothing, and a man making his way simply by his own exertions. 
Some will even go so far as ’to assert, the possession of property being a barrier to 
advancement. . Even the late Lord Eldon, sensible and experienced as he was, fell into 
this common error. Once being consulted by a, young man, a ward ip Chancery, and 
very wealthy, as to adopting some profession, and particularly with reference to the Bar, 
his lordship said; 4 * I am aware sir, that you have talent, and every qualification that 
might ensure your success as an advocate, but there is one obstacle, the existence of 
which induces me to advise, that you should forego all idea of that pursuit. You have 
'wealth sir, and I never knew a man who began with an ample fortune, that could give 
thq requisite attention to so laborious an occupation." 

The sapients, who talk in this manner, can generally support their opinions, by 
plenty of examples of persons beginning with nothing, and becoming rich and powerful, 
and on the contrary, of wealthy people losing or squandering their entire possessions, 
and being reduced to beggary. It is very true, an abundance of such instances may be 
found, but thp man that from nothing acquires riches, would he not do the same thing 
sooner, or to a greater extent, from a different beginning ; besides avoiding in his 
progress many privations, and circumstances of difficulty ? As for the man who looses, 
or squanders his wealth, is he the likely person, commencing with nothing, ever by his 
own exertions, or ingenuity, to acquire a single shilling ? People endowed by nature 
with an average understanding, -who once possess considerable wealth, do not frequently 
become very much reduced, as in this age of civilisation, in robbing through the world, 
men's wits become so sharpened, if the material be at all susceptible of polish, that not 
knowing how to take care of one’s money, is a direct proof of a deficient capacity. 
The poor that become rich are so few in number, compared with the multitudes that 
never improve thefr condition, that these examples only shew the difficulty of emerging 
from a state of poverty. M°ney will beget money, but how the self-enriched man 
obtained his first thousand pounds, is at all times a question of difficult solution. In 
physics we can easily conceive how immense quantities may conglomerate round a 
nucleus, but the puzzling thing to discover is, where the nucleus came from in the first 
instance. The man who commences with wealth, among others, has the advantage of 
following the course of life, most congenial with his own inclinations ; and in the pur- 
suit of happiness, the great desideratum of human exertions, this is no trifling 
consideration. 

To' illustrate the Opinions I have here expressed, I shall narrate some of the incidents 
of the life of my esteemed friend, Mr. David Dunn Brown, a man estimable, confiding, 
and benevolent, but one who in his passage through life, could scarcely be considered 
as owing any thing to mere luck, or even to any skilful management of his own ; but 
was sustained solely, by the single fortunate incident, of being the heritor of parents in 
somewhat affluent circumstances. He is one of those men of whom we may predicate, 
that with all his excellent qualities, had he been born a pauper, he would never have 
emerged from that station, but would have doubtlessly spent the greater portion of his 
time within the precincts of a workhouse. His father was placed in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, not by his own assiduity, for he used to boast, that being blessed by 
providence with a robust constitution! it had never been debilitated, by either mental or 
bodily exertion. He owed every thing he possessed to his progenitors, and to a fortu- 
nate marriage with the daughter of a distinguished tradesman in the city of London, 
who had realized considerable property, by cleansing the vertical tubes of houses from 
the depoBite of carbonic fumigation. Many years did this amiable pair pass together 
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fxperiencing all the ecstatic enjoyments,' incidental to sympathetic, add congenial tem- 
peraments, resulting from a similarity, of descent. Mr. Brown* sprang from a race 
celebrated in the same famous city ; qui vicos urtig pur g are iolitiauni Where there's 
.muck, there's money, so says 'the proverb, and so it was proved by the Browns who 
turned their dust and mud to very good account. Annually, the nuptials of the worthy 
couple were blessed with » lovely pledge of their mutual affection ; but until the birth 
of David* not one survived beyond the first month of its mortal existence, although he 
was not born, until after his parents had been married nineteen years. When the nurse 
brought the joyful intelligence of the little stranger's welcome arrival, BroWn remarked, 
reflectingly, “ Well, this makes a score. What a blessed lot there would have been, if 
they had all been alive. The Brown* at the same time, would have increased, and 
diminished. The family succession would have been secure, but who under such circum- 
stances, could have secured a due succession of quartern loaves." 

For “people about to marry" what food for contemplation ! —.Nineteen little 
Browns all sweiit away in rotation by the inexorable hand of death. A birth and m 
funeral annually.—r Perhaps, as Mrs Brown was regularly informed by the parson, and 
several other old ladies, they could not go better than while they were yet unstained by 
sin, and Unscathed by sorrow. Brown always consoled himself with the reflection, that 
his loss was their gain, besides not being irreparable. 

1 he cause of these lovely buds being so prematurely withered, was according to the i 
doctor's speculation that the carbonic acid of the progenitor’s occupation, had venefi- 
ciously tainted the maternal conformation. An only child is at best but a lonely being* ; — 
he has no brother in whom to repose the secret yearnings of his heart,— -or to encourage 
him in his views of profit, pleasure, or ambition; — no sister with the sweet gentie 
smile of affection to sustain him in his afflictions ; — but as every evil has its accompanying 
consolation, he has no one to share in the parental accumulations, or the bequests of 
friends; In the death of all his little brothers and sisters, Master DaVid sustained a 
severe deprivation, with regard to the sympathies, sentiments, and affections ; but for * 
this he was compensated, by being the sole inheritor of the rich products of the soot, 
mud, and dust of his forefathers. 

David Dunn Brown was born on the last Friday, in the last month, of the last 
yeas* of the last ewitury.. All of which has a very ominous, and lingering appearance, 
boding nothing but what is slow, unlucky, and behind hand. As for Friday, we know 
that it is the most sinister of all the days in the week, and as the song says, — “ You 
shouldn’t buy tripe on a Friday." — Then how in the name of wonder, can any person 
expect to be ‘ lucky, who has been injudicious enough ou that day to come into this ' 
cloudy, vapouring, and tumultuous world ? — However, bom he was at this unfortunate 
time, and there was no helping it, and as might have been expected, it was not long 
befor j he encountered his first mischance. In three hours after he had seen the light, 

(or if he bad been of th$ canine genus we should have said, in eight days and twenty 
one hours before his retina had been pictured over with the blessed reflections of the 
solar gplendipity,) by the carelessness of his nurse, or from a numbness— occasioned by 
obesity, be slipped from her arms, and fell with his lovely nostf upon an iron fender. . 
This accident had nearly wiped out for ever, that useful and ornamental appendage ; sad 
were the parents hearts at this misfortune, not only on account t>f the darling’s sufferings, 
but they dreaded lest it should make an unfavourable impression towards the little dear, 
in the mind of their valued friend Mr. David Dunn, #ho was very intimate with ihe 
family, a distant relation, and an old bachelor, and who had frequently hinted that he 
only wished for a scion of the family of Brown to survive, that ou his death-bed he 
might have some one to whom he could bequeath his blessing and his possessions. As 
soon as Mr Dunn had heard of the happy event, he hastened to congratulate the parents 
and he set their minds at rest, by observing as it lay asleep, covered up, faoeaod all in 
the cradle, that it was the most lovely child he had ever seen, and in which the beauty 
of its mamma would be transmitted, with something of the manly bearing of- Brown 
himself. ' Daring the first few days of baby’s existence, it received the admiring praise* 
of numerous persons, who called to offer their congratulations upon theh&ppy occasion 
and to quis their domestic arrangements. It was singular that although every one 
praised, not one really noticed the child, wbidh was proved from none of them observing 
the dreadful havoc sustained by the nasal portion of his countenance. A purblind 
eld lady was very extravagant in her praises of the bellows, which shfe mistook for the 
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infant, and declared it to be the very “ picter” of its papa. Well, the child being born, 
it was necessary it should have a' name ; of course this important point could not be de- 
cided without a consultation with Mr Dunn. Had he not a right to determine upon the 
name of his adopted heir? The parents were too happy at their friend’s suggestion, 
that the prenomen should be David Dunn, and that he himself consented to undertake 
the important and solemn duties of sponsor. The christening was treated as no ordinary 
festive occasion. The enjoyment was continued until a very late hour; and Mr Dunn 
was so elated, that on his return home, he actually sang and shouted the whole of the 
way, and smashed the windows of several cottages in his progress. Mr. Brown before 
retiring to rest, seemed exceedingly grave and reflective, so much so that in essaying to 
walk, he deviated considerably from the right line; formed various curves, and zigzags, 
upset a tableland three chairs, and struck his head violently against the wall. On the 
servants observing the deep abstraction of his mind, they conducted him upstairs, and 
carefully put him to bed. When he laid his bead upon the pillow, he muttered some- 
thing about being “ done Brown;” whether this reflection referred to his present state, 
or was cogitative of the prospects and nan^e of his heir, has never been explained. 

Mrs, Brown lay beside her husband, and soon sunk into a profound and peaceful 
slumber, having calmed her spirits with that heavenly nectar, vouchsafed to sustain the 
pilgrim through.this rugged and teartful valley, Tinct . Opii. 

Mr. Brown andj his lady, like all other married people, occasionally had their 
family jangles although on the whole a pair so well assorted. Yet there was in one or two 
points a dissimilarity of habits, which sometimes occasioned some of those interesting 
differences, which contribute an additional zest to the sweets of matrimony, by giving an 
opportunity for the raptures of reconciliation. Were it not for these jars and discords 
being incidentally thrown in, connubial bliss would be a concatenation of such sweet 
harmonies, as to become insufferably cloying. 

Mr. Brown was a patriot in the justest sense of the word, not the mere declaimer about 
his country’s good. He was not the man to imagine evils, and create dissatisfaction and 
distrust among people, who would otherwise be contented and happy. No ! he was 
the man to place his shoulder to the wheel, and serve his country by deeds, not by 
professions. — “ What,” he would say, il is a country without a revenue? How is that 
revenue to be ensured? doubtlessly by giving encouragement to the consumption of 
those articles, which afford the heaviest amount of duty.’* Gin and tobacco were the 
commodities which, as a lover of his country, he seemed to think of the highest impor- 
tance, and his conduct shewed the steadiness of his principles, for his constant use of 
those articles proved plainly his conviction, that if the nation could be preserved from 
impending ruin, it could only be through the medium of gin and tobacco. Now ladies 
can seldom fully comprehend the great questiQus of political philosophy, ■ — not from 
any deficiency in intellectual aptitude, for when by chance they have devoted themselves 
to such studies their views have always been remarkable for clearness and profundity, 
but it is, that their attention is generally directed to objects of more immediate utility. 
And Mrs. Brown could not be brought to tmderstand the high motives that actuated 
her hc#band, for she considered that however his method of improving the revenue of 
the country might accord with political, it was a sad infraction of domestic economy ; 
and she would pour forth a torrent ofeloquenee against the filthy smokers, and guzzlers, 
that in point of energy and effect, would far eclipse the highest efforts of your professed 
Orators. Mrs. Brown abhorred the alcoholized compounds, usually designated spirituous 
liquors; but she had her own peculiar prescription, for soothing her nervous system, and 
sustaining herself under the various trials, vexations, and difficulties of domestic man- 
agement, It consisted in Sal volatile , quant ruf. taken whenever she felt a sinking; 
and in Ttnct^ Opii. about alt emit horit. For this narcotic however, she frequently 
substituted its more concentrated form Morphia. She also had a predilection for snuff ; 
she said it was the only luxury in which she indulged, and she thought considering her 
exertions^ and the fortune she brought, it was a very moderate enjoyment. 

It happened on one of those days, so important in domestic arrangement, devoted 
to washing, Mr. Brown was imprudent' enough to venture into the laundry, and 
whether it was owing to the gin and water, or otherwise, he was still further so imprudent, 
as to pinch the elbow of a very pretty, dark-eyed girt, one of the servants'. This wgs 
noticed by Mrs. Brown herself, from whose eyes the lightening faintly gleaming, and the 
cloud upon her fair broad forehead gathering, announced the approaching hurricane. 
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Yet the storm burst not forth at once; but her deportment displayed a kind of troubled 
calmness, which like the deep stillness that precedes the*first burst of the volcanic erup- 
tion, is felt to be awfully oppresssive. She walked, or rather marched from the laundry. 
Poor Brown followed. — He must have been indeed a bold rebel, had he been otherwise. 

His gait, looks, and manner were painfully deprecating. They Went into the parlour, 
the door was closed.-— This was all perfectly correct, and the lady merited the highest 
praise fot* removing beyond the reach of inquisitive ears, ere she delivered the conjugal 
admonition; but she was very blameable, for keeping about her domicile a being so 
“ beautiful and fresh,” and likely to lead so frail a creature as a husband from his pro- 
priety. Although, it must be admitted that ugliness never did exist, in either maid, wife, 
or widow, yet all prudent married ladies, from the queen downwards, ought to select 
for the domestic situations, females approaching somewhat to plainness. . A lady newly 
married, with the blush of virginity scarcely effaced from her countenance, may be 
excused from a feeling of confidence in her own charms, to surround herself with beau- 
ties carrying dusters, and frying pans, but an experienced person who had given birth 
to her twentieth infant, certainly ought to have understood the susceptibility of the 
masculine character too well to have committed such an act of imprudence. Oh! Mrs. 
Brown ! Mrs, Brown, you ought to have known better. 

The lady commenced with such due severity, that poor Brown trembled violently. 

Her discourse produced the same effect as the generality of judical addresses, of which 
it was a type. It terrified, but produced neither edification nor amendment. 44 So 
sir,” said she, 44 things have come I think to a very pretty pass, that you must have the 
sissurance to get pulling the girls about before my face. You, that have been the father 
of twenty darling children, very nice lights you're setting. I have known of your dis- 
graceful goings on for a long while. — Very little’s the love you've shewn me ; which 
is quite enough to prove what a wretch you've been. But I little expected to find that 
you were carrying on your pranks in your own house, actually under my own nose, 
with your own servants; and to take up with such a low, dirty, brazen, trolloping crea- 
ture, — ugh!'' It is very odd how opinions will vary ; every body else, considered the 
girl to be for her station, remarkably genteel, — and the neatest, modestest little person 
in the neighbourhood. 

Brown uttered not a word in defence, and the lady continued, 44 I'll soon put a 
stop to your frolics, as soon as ever the wash is well got up. — Not a blessed day longer 
shall that baggage stay on these premises I can tell you. A pretty thing indeed, to get 
mauling your own servants about, and then there's your nice drunken companion, , 
that dreary Dunn, with his long, stupid tales about himself.” Just at this moment a 
servant announced Mr. Dunn, who immediately entered the room. Here was shewn in 
a striking manner the wonderful tact of Mrs Brown. Clearing up her countenance, 
and assuming a good humoured smile, was but the work of an instant. It was true her 
face remained somewhat flushed, but that gave rather an additional effect to the bland- 
ness of its expression. 44 Ah”, said Mr. Dunn 44 there you are, happy and affectionate 
as two turtle doves. With such an example before us, it makes one think, that it is a 
solemn duty for every person to get married.” 

44 Yes !” observed Mrs. Brown, 44 We certainlyare very, very happy. 1 ’**— At this 
Brown uttered a faint, yet audible groan, but he was instantly quieted by a glance from 
his affectionate partner, who continued, 44 My dear Mr. Dunn, yon cannot imagine*how 
delighted we are to see you, for you are the very last person wc were speaking about — 
Singular is it not? — And so you have. had a jaunt of pleasure for a month, why your 
adventures will afford us a fund of amusement for days. Now you are here I think I 
can just suit you with a bit of luncheon. — A grilled leg of chicken, and a glass of my 
six years old green gooseberry wine, which some of the best judges have mistaken for 
real champagne.” Mrs. Brown rang the bell for the purpose of summoning a servant 
to receive the necessary orders, when Mr. Dunn taking ‘her hand, said, 44 1 have seen 
your happiness with Mr. Brown, but he is the luckiest fellow alive, as we must no more 
expect to find two Mrs.. Browns in the world, than two emperors of China, or two moons, 
or two suns, or two of any thing that stands alone in its glory. Knowing yon makes 
me know also, that happiness does not stand singly. — The truly happy are always in 
couples — how can it be otherwise ? for we must have sympathies, we must have com- 
munion, and I, after living so long in single absurdity, am determined to atone for the 
past, by doing so no longer.” 

At hearing this Brown looked rather blank, and felt puttied as to what the old 
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boobv would think of next. A cloud passed for the moment over the lady’s countenance 

as she reflected upon the baby's prospects, and she replied, 44 My dear Mr. Dunn, this 
is a very serious matter. — Although Brown and I have alway lived so very happily; 
although since the blessed day of our wedding a cross or unkind word has never passed 
between us at this Brown groaned again, and his amiable partner gave him so deter- 
mined a verjuice glance, that he felt, as though the whole contents of the vinegar cruet 
had been poured down his throat, and the lady resumed, 44 You must not think ours by 
any means a common case. Ours is as you may say, an exception to the general rule; 
for its really horrid how most married people live together. I could tell such things 
about people that toe all very well know, that would quite astonish you. 44 My dear 
Mrs. Brown,” said Dunn 44 you quite distress me,— I fear I have been very imprudent.” 

Mrs. Brown replied. 44 There can’t be any great imprudence at present, for I 
never heard of your paying any particular attentions to any body, so if there be any body 
at all, that has attracted your notice, it must be I imagine quite a new attachment, and 
1 should advise you before you go too far, to study the temper and disposition of the 
person, and if you discover any thing at all doubtful, you san easily, as Brown would 
express it, 44 back out.” 

_ 44 But,” said Dunn, in a solemn manner. 44 It’s gone too far, I’m everlastingly 

fixed.” 

44 What then you are really married already?” 44 1 am,” exclaimed Dunn, sighing 

deeply. 

A servant who had answered Mrs. Brown’s summons, immediately after the bell 
had been rung, stood unobserved waiting for orders, and hearing the whole of this 
interesting conversation, every word of which she carefully fixed in her memory, for 
the edification of the kitchen, now thought fit to make a noise with the door, as if 
she had just entered. This attracted the attention of her mistress, who looking at Mr. 
Dunn, thought to herself, — 44 not a drop of my green gooseberry shall you taste;” so 
she told the servant to leave the room, as nothing was wanted. Brown, who had some 
suspicions, that his friend was hoaxing them, said 44 Well you have kept the affair close 
enough, old fellow, may I enquire the name of the fair lady ?” 

Mr. Dunn replied, 44 1 dont know that I need be ashamed of her name, having 
placed her in the same position in life as myself. You remember Betsey ?” 

“ Nonsense! why that’s the girl you turned away about a month since. You have 
not allowed her to pigeon you in that manner?” 

44 You may call it what you please, but I’ve married her. The other servants were 
always making complaints to induce me to discharge her, which to oblige them I did, 
and I have now brought her home in a capacity to discharge them.” Having said this 
Mr. Dunn chuckled, as if he thought he had done a very shrewd thing. 44 Stupid old 
blockhead, you have made a precious noodle of yourself,” was the reflection of 
Brown. 

Baby has not a chance now of a sixpence from him, thought Mrs. Brown, so 
drawing herself up, she said, — 44 1 trust sir, we have always treated you in a kind and 
friendly manner, but you must not feel astonished, when I tell you that after lowering 
yourself in the way you have done, you must not expect any acquaintanceship with our 
family can continue, particularly, as it would be impossible for me to associate with the 
person with whom you have thought proper to unite yourself, of course your acquain- 
tances will be selected from among that station to which you have descended. Sir, I 
wish you a very good morning.” 

Mrs. Brown’s manner while making these remarks whs chillingly dignified, but as a 
singular coincidence, just as she had finished, a sooty face passing the window cried out 
at the utmost pitch of his voice, 44 Sweep! Sweep!” 

Mr. Dunn left immediately, felt very angry ^ put himself in various fighting attitudes 
as he walked towards the gate, and meeting his man with three parts of a huge wedding 
cake, intended as a present for Mrs. Brown and the baby, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that he ordered it to be sent back to his own house.. 

From this time for several days Mrs. Brown continued in a state of fearful excita- 
tion : she scolded and took snuff incessantly. The maids occupied her attention during 
the day, but in the night season poor Brown had to sustain the entire brunt of her 
anger. The tenacity of her recollection was astounding. She recounted most minutely 
every incident of his life from her first knowing him, in which his conduct had not been 
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quite correct, and moreover detailed many choice anecdotes of his youthful days, — 
events that occurred long before he had the felicity of knowing the lovely being by whom 
he was reproved in kindness. Her mission upon earth had now become obvious, 
she appeared certainly not as his guardian, but afe his recording angel, keeping faithful 
account of the various wrongs he had perpetrated, — “nothing extenuating." It 
happened that the friends of his youth had furnished her with a perfect record of all his 
early delinquencies. In this bow frequently is the value of friendship displayed, in 
preserving freshly the recollection of events, that we in our modesty would fain have 
forgotten. Luckily for Brown, in her anxious attention to the past, she seemed to 
overlook his more recent offence, and the maid was allowed to retain her situation, 
even after the washing had been got up thoroughly. There was also an occasional 
relief to the poor mdn, in a digression from the regular chain of her discourse to pour 
forth the vials of her wrath upon “ that low Dred, stupid wretch Dunn, and his vulgar 
trull." Brown said “ what he had to endure was dreadful." To have every little 
matter dragged up, and magnified into crimes of deepest atrocity was annoying beyond 
endurance. The baby itself did not quite escape, for having given utterance to that 
sound, which by a kind provision of nature infants are enabled to convey information 
of their corporeal necessities, just at the moment when a coal had bounced from the fire 
and had burned a hole in Mrs. Brown’s best habit shirt, the tender mother could^o 
longer restrain her anger, bnt caught up the child, gave it a genuine nursery maid shake, 
and a sjap; she then threw it down again into the cradle, and rushed out of the room. 

Time, snuff and morphia, at length reduced Mrs. Brown to her usual temperature, 
which was about two or three degrees below fever heat, and she attended as usual to 
baby and the domestic affairs. 

The child grew rapidly as most children do. They rise, in quick succession from 
babyhood to boyhood, and from boyhood to manhood, so that however fondly you may 
rherish your early follies, fancying that you still retain your youthful appearance, feeling, 
and energy, the sad truth is brought vividly before you, on seeing a generation of young 
men and women that you have nursed in their infancy. He became a sturdy boy, he enjoy- 
ed. from his birth excellent health, and nothing seemed to hurt or trouble him, unless 
his share of pudding chanced to be curtailed in its dimensions; in that case he would 
pour forth bis soul in sad complainings. He was doated upon by his Mamma with an 
exceeding fondness, but being a woman of strong mind, and fixed principles, she never 
allowed her affections to oversway her reason; taking care by due severity to train up 
the child in the way be should go, and she might be said to lop off all excrescences from 
his moral being, by never allowing even his sligthest offences to pass unpunished. Her 
system of correction a ’ priori was by slapping his face, a method, with which she had 
become familiarized by practising upon her husband, and a * posteriori she employed a 
rod made from two thirds 6f a birch besom. This plan she had been taught in her own 
chHdhood, and remembered well its beneficial effects. As soon as litle master David 
had attained his seventh year, his mother sent him to school at the establishment of the 
celebrated and philosophical Dr. Dundered. This was very judicious, for certainly 
the worthy doctor understood the subject of education better than any of his contem- 
poraries, or even of bis successors up to the present period. This is no mere assertion, 
as his great work will testify. A work in which education is fully treated, amplified, 
expounded, and excruciated, in all its various bearings, tendencies, moralities, and effects. 
This woik remains in manuscript, in the hands of his executors, and requires only the 
spark, match, or lucifer of publication to be applied, that the tentbricose shades that 
overhang this subject, may be dispelled, and replaced by philosophical light and splendour. 

The executors allege, as a reason for not printing this intellectual treasure, the 
improbaoiltry of the sale realizing an amount proportional to the expense of publication ; 
and yet it might be contained in as few as sixteen octavo volumes. This is an age of 
civilization ! These are the comprehensive views of meu, living in the nineteenth century! 
and thus it is that the posthumous reputation of an illustrious man is sacrificed, and 
the world deprived of an inestimable mental legacy by sordid mammonial considerations* 
If the great founder of the Utilitarian Philosophy could have been influenced by such 
motives, that magnificent system which is now exercising so great an influence npon the 
spirit of the age would have been utterly unknown. His works as they wece ushered 
into the world, were purchased in volumes only by the persons who were anxious to 
possess extensive erudition, that is to cay, on the shelves of their libraries, and a few 
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copies were sent into Germany to assist in working out the profound, unreadable, unin- 
telligible, and therefore unanswerable philosophy of that country. The remainder of the 
various impressions were spread among the public upon the Homoeopathic principle 
from various, trading establishments, and were sent forth to all classes in small doses of 
separate leaves, enveloping commodities of daily utility, and the masses having distribu- 
ted among them minute portions of this profound wisdom, the public as a whole are 
possessed of the entire treasure, which like the gentle shower diffused over an extensive 
space, may be said to fertilize the minds of multitudes. 

As Master David had passed his early infancy in the usual manner of crying and 
eating alternately, and annoying the nursery maid by his eternal humidity, so his boy- 
hood presented but little extraordinary. He was rather unlucky in every thing he 
attempted, was continually cheated or his marbles, and got considerably above the usual 
quantity of birchings, not that he was more mischeivous than any other boys, but as 
the faults of others were continually attributed to him, he had the punishment whoever 
might commit the offence. Custom reconciles us to all things, and at last he looked 
forward to an infliction from the cane or birch, as a necessary kind of excitement. His 
mind displayed no symptoms of precosity, but when employed about any thing, his 
thoughts never wandered from that one object. Thinking could scarcely be said to 
be his forte, but his strict attention to yrhatever he was engaged about was exhibited 
in a striking manner at meal times, when be might be seen eating, with an earnestness 
that shewed his whole attention to be absorbed by that one act, so vitally important ; 
and when he had crammed his stomach to its utmost stretch, he delighted to sit and 
quietly indulge in the delightful sensation of satisfied nature, without the intrusion of a 
single thought or reflection to interfere with the digestive process. His disposition was 
peaceable, which frequently enabled boys of very inferior prowess to tyrannize over him ; 
but when once roused to action, he was impelled by the vis inertia of his nature to 
continue fighting until forcibly separated, or his antagonist had received a drubbing 
sufficiently exemplary to keep him for the future upon his good behaviour. 

He remained at school until the age of sixteen years. He had made but slight 
progress in his studies, but as his father was not remarkable for mental attainments, 
the worthy doctor considered himself justified, by way of shewing the superiority of the 
system of education, and how well the money foi; his instruction had been earned, in 
stating that he considered it would be very odd, with the knowledge Master Brown had 
acquired, if he did not becpme a very shining character. t 

Shortly after Master David had left school Mrs. Brown took her final dose of 
Morphia, leaving as was duly announced, her disconsolate husband to bewail the loss 
of the most devoted and teuder of wives, and her son the best and most affectionate of 
parents. Poor Brown was really broken spirited at the loss he had sustained. ’He 
sighed, smoked, and drank gin and water incessantly. The more he sighed, the more he 
smoked, and as a natural consequence the more he drank. When people wished to 
comfort him he would exclaim — “ She's gone, poor soul, l am bereaved, and my bouse 
is left desolate.” The tears would them roll down his cheeks in such rapid succession, 
that you would imagine that his gin and water became regularly distilled through the 
lachrymal glands. 

W’hen he took his son from school, Mr. Brown intended to have placed him out to 
learn some business or profession ; but could never determine what line would best 
accord with his talents and inclinations. The young gentleman shewed no particular 
preference for any occupation, but seemed to think that leading a quiet, gentlemanly 
sort of life at home ^as quite sufficiently to hia taste to render any change unnecessary. 
As nothing was decided upon, he remained for th$ next five years under the parental 
roof, amusing himself with bird nesting, shooting, and riding out upon his father's 
bay gelding. This was a beautiful, quiet animal, th^t had enjoyed a sinecure in the 
family for some years, until Master Brown's return. Shortly after he had attained his 
twenty-flfst year, he was unfortunately deprived of his remaining parent. The gin. 
and water having completed its work, poor old Brown wap gathered to his fathers, 
and Mr. David Dunn Brown was left — . 

“ Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 

Bedford, December 28th, 1B46. 

[To he continued.] 
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“MY UNCLE TUM” 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

( Author of the “ Village Muse.”) 

And is old Doable Dead > 

Shakbprbk. 

And hath he finish'd life's brief sum ? 

And is he dead? poor “ Uncle Tum.” 

A Kttle, social man was he t 
Remember'd in my infancy; 

And often came to see my mother. 

And soon I leam'd he was her brother: 

How glad was I to see him come. 

And always welcome, “ Uncle Tum." 

And when the silk -loom wanted gaiting , * 

Oh ! then, my anxious mother waiting, 

And watching through the window-pane, 

To see him' coming down the lane, 

The while I stood upon a chair, 

Regardless of the want and care, 

From empty loom and hanging thrum — + 

O then, I call'd for “ Uncle Tum.” 

Many a smiling spring pass’d by; 

Many a summer's laughing eye; 

Many an autumn’s golden corn 
Was by the reapers’ sickles shorn ; 

Many a winter’s snow and frost 
Over the Yorkshire moorlands cross’d; 

Many a bitter, biting blast 
By our snug cottage rudely pass’d; 

Intervening times beside, 

Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 

Came as they might, whate’er might come, 

O ever welcome “ Uncle Tum.” 

In gardening delight he took, 

And read and studied many a book : 

Arithmetic could understand, 

And wrote a good old-fashion’d hand ; 

Oft would discourse of Mother Nature, 

And praise her beauty, form, and feature; 

And when the festive board was crown’d, 

And village ale went, briskly round, 

Loud would he talk of stoic Cato, 

And of the transcendental P|ato; 

Of other names of modern times, 

Unsuited to my simple rhymes: 


* Gaiting— A term among weavers : i. t fitting-ap a loom ready for the weaver. 

t Thrum .—' The end of the last warp, and which is retained for the pnrpose of betag twisted 
toAbe next. 
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Of battles lost, and battles won. 

By Ney, Soult, and Napoleon ; 

And of the 44 glorious Waterloo," 

He’d say, what many count as true, 

That Grouchy purposely kept back. 

And until Blucher join’d th attack. 

Our greatest Captain cried, Alack / 

But, if you said, the Duke had won it, 

He’d swear that British gold had done it. 

And who, in all the circle present,’ 

More kindly, cheerful, witty, pleasant, 
Laughing, joking, jesting, gibing, . 

And the home-brew’d ale imbibing. 

And, yet, at none would bite his thumb; * 

The Muse re-echoes 44 Uncle Tum.” 

And of free trade he’d say, 44 Egad ! 

44 They must be either drunk or mad, 

44 Or stricken with teetotal blindness, 

44 Or destitute of human kindness ; 

44 The proudest lords of highest station, 

44 Starving every one i’ th’ nation, 

44 Plunging the country into want, 

“ Producing nought but dearth and scant, 

44 Nor caring who was growing thinner, 

44 Provided they had got their dinner;” 

Then, every one within the room, 

* 4 Cried 44 Well done , well done , Uncle Tutt.” 

At learned botanic club, or meeting, 

The humble sons of science greeting 
Each one the other, in that spirit, 

Which truest wisdom doth inherit ; 

Kind, frank, familiar, open, plain, 

And never pompous, never vain ; 

From daily labour stealing hours, 

Studying nature’s varied powers; — 

At this great picture language faileth, 

And some carping critic raileth ; — 

Mark when a native plant was found. 

Ne'er seen before on English ground. 

Note the pure joy, the wond’rous pleasure + 

As if each one had found a treasure ; 

Though some, perchance, might him surpass, 
Describing genu*, species, class; 

But, the last to go, and first to come, 

Was true and constant “ Uncle Tum.” 


* Bite hit thumb — An old mode of provoking a quarrel. Vide — the opening scene in 
Sbakspere’s “ Romeo and Juliet.** 

t The subject of the poem, Was my uncle ThomaS Collin son. Of Pailsworth, near Manchester, 
described in the “ Village Festival,’* which appeared in a former number of this Magazine, as the 
Garland-maker, He discovered the indigenous plant, Aurantiacvm , or great orange hawk weed, 
(a native of the Scottish woodlands,) and brought it to the Botanical Meetings, held in various 
towns and villages in Lancashire, about the beg-inuing of the century. Vide, Galpin’s “ Synoptical 
Compendium of British Botany ** As a true, and characteristic sketch of " an amiable and happy 
old man,” as Hazlitt said of Isaac Walton, it is thought that this pogna will nut be unacceptable 
to the reader. 

» E. R. 
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When, mid this life’s surrounding.shade, 

The fondest hopes were doom’d to fade; 
When, once, twice, thrice affliction came 
And chill’d to clay a living frame; 

When, mother’s, brother’s, sister’s breath 
Exhal’d in all absorbing death; — 

They who had been the village pride. 

In death's cold arms lay side by side; 

Of three so well-belov’d bereav’d, 

E'en Hope’s delightful smile deceiv’d; 

Our hearth became a scene of gloom, 

The dreary darkness of the tomb ; — 

He was the counsellor and friend 
Of each, unto the final end ; 

He was the comforter, who smil’d 
In love, on each surviving child; 

And rous'd each drooping heart at last, 

To bear resignedly the past, 

In decent cheerfulness and hope, 

Unlike despairing misanthrope, 

Who would let Hope all dormant lie 
In heathenish obscurity; 

And truth reject, condemn, repel 
Unto the old, unfathom’d well; 

For, still this world, with all its gloom, 

Had Heaven’s own light for “ Uncle Tum.” 

And when, in many after years, 

With some of smiles, but more of tears; 
When this great, goodly frame the Earth, 
With all its scenes of woe and mirth, 

With all its pomp and vanity, 

And all its sheer inanity, 

To me were known; and the remote 
And silent ages ’gan to float 
Down the eternal stream of mind, 

In epic, lyric page refin'd ; 

Old Shakspere, muiltform and vast, 

And destin’d through all time to last; 

Of boundless depth, and many-sided, 

By none but senseless fools derided; — 

When I would vainly sigh for fame, 

And struggle for a deathless name; 

Betimes my board with plenty crown’d, 
Betimes a scant meal only found ; 

Who would to me more kindly come, 

Than thou, beloved *' Uncle Tum ?” 

Alas ! tis finish’d : life’s brief dreams 

Are over; and to me beseems 

More welcome than the first that pass’d, 

The last brief struggle of the last: . 

'Tis finish'd now : and of life’s sum 
Thou know’st the total “ Uncle Tum.” 
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MY SECOND BEAR HUNT. 

BY JAMES PENNOCK. 


Away ! away ! the covey’s fled the cover : 

Pot forth the dogs, and let the falcon fly. 

I'll fpend some leisure in the keen pursuit, 

Nor longer waste the hours in sluggish quiet. 

• Anon. 

The winter of 1820 set in with more than the ordinary severity. Beginning 
towards the close of September, it continued without intermission till the mouth of 
May was far advanced. Keen biting winds, and severe frosts, alternated with driving 
sleet, and heavy continuous falls of snow, and prolonged the season of discomfort far 
into the following year. May, which is, in other countries, the budding of the year, 
whqn the beautiful pale green leaves first begin to burst into light And life, is here, 
oftentimes, the most dreary and oomfortless month of the twelve. Cold, wet, slushy 
mud, the debris of the winter, composed of jjartially -decayed vegetable matter accu- 
mulated, under the drifted snow and dirty half dissolved ice, fills the streets and 
penetrates through every article of dress. It is in this offensive mixture, that the first 
causes of those agues and fevers, which act as an exterminating scourge, can be 
traced. It is tbis which gluts the fieud death with victims, and hurries tens of thou- 
sands to an early grave. The sun too, breaks forth and shines with envious brilliancy 
upon the motley face of the country, and, as it absorbs, or dries up, the putrescent 
mass, fills the air with an impure miasma, in the highest degree destructive to the 
delicate functions of the animal life. In the depth of winter, though the sun’s 
effulgent rays communicate no warmth, they gild the broad expanse of heavenly white 
with silvery brightness, and spangle the congealed surface of the snow with glittering 
gems, that shine, in the open glare of day, with a brilliancy, a thousand diamonds of the 
purest water could not equal. These' long winters of seven months endurance, how 
monotonous they become ! Perpetual snow ; continual frost ; occasional sunshine. 
Business languidly awaiting the tardy approach of the spring. Two portions out of 
three of the live long day left, unoccupied, on your hands, to fill up as you best may. 
The clear crackling frost tempts you to take a brisk walk round the environs of the 
town; or to indulge in a drive in your sleigh, enveloped in bear skins, beaver skins, 
or the skins of any other furry animal your taste or means may incline to. How 
blythely your little enduring Canadian horse trots away before you, jingling at every step 
two or three score of musical bells, which fill your ears with noise, snd impart a cheering 
sense of activity snd motion to your mind. This, by a slight stretch of imagination, 
appears to communicate a small iota of warmth to the body ; though, by the by, these 
same bells came into fashion for another, and a better purpose. They originated with 
the ides of giving timely notice of the presence of passing curricles or sleighs to the 
muffled drivers ; otherwise, accidents would frequently occur, from the noiseless 
progress of each vehicle upon the deep sound-deadening snow-path. Other means are 
eagerly tried to chase away the ennui inseparable from a lengthened continuance in 
an unvaried state of existence. Balls, parties, rackets, cards, dice, drinking. But 
all are of no avail to kill the monster conjured up by the listlessness of life. The old 
familiar faces become too familiar by the frequency of appearance. Visages elongate 
and appear care worn, that have no other cause for trouble than the want of occu- 
pation for the mind : and an almost imperceptible change from goodfellowship to 
peevishness and fretfulness takes place, day by day, until a distraction is eagerly longed 
and* sought for, as a positive blessing. What remains ? — There has not been a fire 
during the past month. No carousing party returning home by moonlight across the 
broad fro*pn river, have thought proper to rrfifes their path, and disappear in a hole in 
the ice, caused by a warm spring oosing to the surface. In utter despair at the 
inanity of onr position, it was suggested to make up a large party, and* go on a 
sporting expedition, a score, or more of miles in the interior of the forest, which 
extended its wide dimensions to within four miles of our residence. The proposal was 
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no sooner broached than it was eagerly acceded to. Volunteers quickly poured in, 
and a goodly muster engaged to join the excursion, wondering, only how it happened, 
that the trip had not been thought of before. Hie rendezvous was soon appointed. 
Each was to make his own arrangements to arrive at that point, when all were to be 
guided by the advice of an old hand or two, who agreed to accompany the party in 
the capacity of generalisimos with unlimited powers as to mulcts and fines. Hurry 
skurry became the order of the day. Such furbishing up of rusty rifles, and muskets, 
that had lain by, forgotten and unheeded, since the termination of hostilities. Some 
of theih must have seen hard service in their former owners* hands, judging from their 
battered and war. worn appearance. Rifle pieces, whose fame far exceeded that of the 
old pocket-piece at Dover Castle, once more came forth to light, and gave occasion to 
vaunty boasts of power and accuracy of aim in days of “ lang syne/’ Ennui ! 
where art thou ? The echoes may well answer back ; where art thou ? for long 
before the church bells had told the hour of midnight, occupation had dispelled the 
dark and lowering shades of sluggish inactivity, which distempered each mind. The 
enchantment of hope was cast upon each individual, while the bright anticipations of 
the morrow dispelled the clouds which overshadowed the mental horizon. It was 
arranged to meet at a farm bouse close to the intended scene of our sport. The morn 
was ushered in with a bright clear frogt. The wind held steadily in the N. N. E., 
while the snow was in most places three feet deep, and the ice on the rivers nearly 
as much. If the early bird deserves the worm, it is clear, we were entitled to it on 
that occasion. We were astir by the earliest dawn, seeking to ensure ourselves a 
happy day by the perfectness of our appointments. First despatching a hearty 
breakfast, improved by the twang of a bottle of excellent Jamaica, we stepped into 
our respective curricles, and gave the word, away ! It was truly exhilarating to be 
whirled away at a smart trot, through the bright bracing . atmosphere, and feel the 
blood bounding through your veins, at a pace, accelerated by the keenness or high 
rarefaction of the air. Every stride of the active little cob gave us health and 
positive enjoyment, voiding every particle of concealed bile from its inmost recep- 
tacles. The sky wore that tinted blue appearance it assumes, when the air is 
surcharged with snow, which the dryness of the upper currents of air hold in sus- 
pension, underneath the great vault of heaven. As we advanced further into the 
country, the scenery assumed a rougher, and bolder character. • An inexperienced 
eye could not have detected much difference ; but those, accustomed to the appearance 
of a new country, can detect numerous minute signs, which enable them to judge of 
their approach to, or departure from, the congregated, and almost as a necessary con- 
sequence, more civilized haunts of their fellow roan. ’Tis true, we were not leaving 
fields so well cultivated as those of Kent ; nor homesteads so trim and neat as those 
of Northamptonshire ; but, we were leaving tracts of land behind us, which had re-* 
8 ponded to the husbandman's spade during half a century, and were entering a space 
where of late stood the huge stems of the pine and beech, spreading their brandies in 
security, but now lay in mournful abjeotness on the earth, chipped, by the squatter’s 
untiring axe, scorched and blackened by the relentless fire from heaven. No de- 
tracting glimpses of square hedge rows and well kept fields arose, to cloud our hap- 
piness ; we were entering the unsophisticated domains of nature, and saw her in all 
her native loveliness. Here, a bold bluff rose tipped with the glittering snows that 
had just fallen. There, the forest threw its deep shadows * along the hill aide, up 
which we must pass, to arrive at the appointed place of meeting. Farm bouses, built 
of the unhewn logs became more scarce, and more rude and prisaitivein their appear- 
ance. The settler's hut or shanty, peeped from between extensive chimps of huge 
trees, and formed a point of termination, for the long zigzag lines of rough paling, 
which ran round a cleared spot in front of each. The white smoke curling up amid 
the branches, gave a pleasant intimation of our' native land, where villages peep, out at 
every turn of the road. A yoke of Stout framed, yet leanoxen, grazed about, ueeking 
a scant subsistence on the lower branches of the trees, -or scratched away the snow at 
their feet, to arrive at the long wiry grass below. 

“ Hark ! Tom Leyland’s bugle. By jove ! they are just ahead of us." 

How delightful the sound comes jerking along over the ‘hills. Thecohnas'vhig 
through the woods, again and again, in consequence of the gteat clearness of the 
atmosphere. Now, Yankee Doodle — now, Rale Brittaaoia — now, Rory O’ More — 
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greets our ear 1 sometimes swelling into an exciting breadth of tone, anon, dying faintly 
away in mellowness, rendered doubly mellow by the distance. A few minutes brought us 
into sight of the musician, then preparing to dismount from bis sleigh. A few more, 
and we trotted merrily up beside the open door, at which stood an unwonted number 
of vehicles, but just arrived. We found our party all assembled, and deeply engaged, 
discussing sundry savoury looking joints of meat, and substantial pies, which over* 
spread the board. The grateful smell of whiskey punch cast its fragrance round the 
room* and excited a longing, our long ride had done much to originate. No “ total 
abstainers*’ were they, but men of good thew and sinew, prepared to relish the 
bounteous creations of the earth, and enjoy themselves to the fullest extent in their 
power. 

41 Well mon, an’ so you’ve jist dropped in to take a wee drap of the crather. 
Eh ? — F faith, ye had like to ha’ bin left behind sure enoo’. Deil o’ one o’ us 
thought o' ye. An’ if I may mak bold to say *t, Deil one o’ us cared whether ye cam 
or no. But noo, that ye have come, wee’ll aye do the thing ceevil to ye, and gie ye a 
glass o’ whiskey, to cheer ye oo’p, this cauld morning. Here laddie, rin and bring 
that broon bottle wi ye, an’ tot him out a rimmer fa’ to the brink. Quick noo, mon, 
for we maun away. If we bide ony langer we shall see nae sport the day.’’ 

" Aye, Alex, it is well for you to say haste, who have got your luncheon safely 
stowed away. For my part, I shall try a taste of this pie. It looks tempting, and 
smells well. Meantime, you can shoulder your gun, and try your band at hunting, I 
shall soon follow you.” 

Alex, as we familiarly termed him, was a canny Scot, and weel to do in the 
world ; yet, he enjoyed an occasional pleasure trip, and, at such times, was gayest of 
the gay, ready to give or take a joke with any one. Being possessed of a considerable 
share of mother wit, he was prompt at a pun or repartee, and became in consequence, 
the soul of the party. Each saint, in the calendar, had his representative in our 
assembly. Emigrant Frenchmen and Germans; bold sons of Erin, and the sister 
Isles of Britain and Scotland, stood side by side, with the Canadian and Yankee. Yet, 
as each had been well shaken up in the tempest of life, they well knew how to bear 
with each others’ weak points, and avoid topics of conversation, or offensive allusions, 
calculated to give umbrage, and destroy the harmony of sentiment existing. No coun- 
try on earth can boast of the power to destroy the narrow minded prejudices, in 
comparison with America. We stand aghast, at first, at the awful invasion of, what 
we have been accustomed to consider, sacred conventional usages, but, quickly find 
it is worse thau useless to combat the hydra headed host, for the sanctity *bf our old 
world notions : so in a trice, succumb to the new influences, an& learn to laugh, aye, 
and heartily, at the individual who succeedj to our noviciate. Casting off our weightier 
encumbrances of clothing, and leaving our sleighs in the vicinity of the farm house, 
we started, in a body, in the direction of the forest, somewhat less than a mile distant. 
Onr exhilaration of mind soon found vent in boisterous peals of laughter, which broke 
the stillness of the forest shades. As we went on, floundering about the deep soow, 
wd were fain to assume a more sober and becoming manner, in order to preserve our 
breath and stamina for future exertions. We advanced in single file, leaving a long 
spiral trail behind us, to mark our track. It is dustomary to travel in this manner 
through the snow, that those who walk last, may find the path beaten down, and more 
easy to follow. To equalise the labour unavoidably thrown upon him who walks first, 
they change places every half-mile or so, otherwise, it would scarcely be possible, to 
maintain the excessive fatigue, encountered in walking through deep snow. Elated in 
mind, vigorous in person, we quickly entered the skirts of the forest, and divided into 
two parties, each diverging a little to the right, or le$, to prevent interference with 
one another#’ operations. As each party numbered seven or eight, a considerable space 
of ground was covered, and the game we sought, more generally disturbed, than it 
would have been, had we went forward in a cluster. One of each party pretended to 
an intimate acquaintance with this portion of the forest, and, as we were aware, that 
they had visited it during the past summer, we trusted ourselves implicitly to their 
directions, without a thought of the possibility of their confidence in their own know- 
ledge, being misplaced. A large sheet of water existed in the very bosom of the 
forest, and, this was the goal we promised ourselves to arrive at, ere we should dream 
of rettaning. This, also, was the place we chose for the gathering, in the event of 
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being dispersed in the ardour of pursuit after the furry tribe, who here swarmed in 
great numbers. The presence of a spring of water, the source of a river, or a minia- 
ture lake, many of which lie embedded in the heart of these primeval forests, is almost 
a certain indication of the abundance of. game. The deep solitude of these positions, 
seldom trodden except by a hardy hunter, or ' roaming Indian, is favourable to the 
increase of animal life. Thousands, of many varieties, roam unmolested and free as air, 
except, in so far, as their own habits induce the chances of war. Many of these are, 
no doubt, regarded as too insignificant for notice, by the professional sportsman or 
the hunter, whose calling finds him bread, but, to the occasional gunner, they prove 
an inexhaustible fund of sport. The Frenchman will roam all day in search of sport, 
and believe himself rewarded and abundantly gratified, if he returns at night, with a 
handful of miserable larks. But then, he found excitement, occupation, and exercise : 
and though no Tiger's head, or colossal Elephant’s trunk graced his return, he felt the 
invigorating glow of health in bis veins, and the calm consciousness that he couM 
stand comparison with his compeers— if his exploits were humble, so also were theirs. 
Much in the same spirit, we, who comparative tyros with the rifle, came forth to 
deal slaughter around. Seeking only a modicum of pleasurable excitement, and free- 
dom from every day cares, a shot, to us, was a shot ; and, if successful, a proportionate 
subject for exultation, even though the animal was so small, that, the powder and lead 
expended on its destruction, was treble its intrinsic value. No high aspirations to- 
wards fleeting visions of Deer, Bison, or other large animal crossed our minds’ eye, 
and created a longing to see our return honoured with one or the other, as a trophy of 
our prowess. So little,, indeed, did our thoughts run that way, that if any one had 
told us we should be likely to encounter a Bear, or even a less formidable animal, it is 
highly probable, that the majority would have suddenly found an urgent necessity for 
their presence at home, or in some other direction, safe from the Bison's deadly thrust, 
or Bruin’s appalling embrace. Little recking that we were dob roe d to have our mettle 
tried, and our courage put to the test so soon, we pushed on through the thick under- 
wood, cheered by the lively yelp of the dogs. In a short time, solitary reports from 
the rifle reverberated in the distance, and shook the frosted snow from the branches 
over head, as thick, as if we had been in the midst of a snow storm. The branches, 
drooping with the accumulated weight of many snowy days, bore a pleasing and attrac- 
tive appearance when viewed from a distance, but a most Unpleasant effect, when every 
footbath produced a minature snow storm, of a few minutes’ duration. In these 
transatlantic forests the underwood often springs with such a luxurious growth, as to 
convey the idea of a^double forest ; one towering to a great height above the other. 
The majority of the trees grow very high, reaching to an altitude of sixty-feet or more, 
while only at the lop, near the crown of the tree, are there any branches, to break the 
symmetry of the stem. Thus, there is no obstruction jto the clear and rapid growth of 
the brushwood : shade, shelter, and moisture, being ensured by the larger trees. In the 
variable climate of Great Britain, the oak and the chesnut throw out stout lateral 
branches, within a few feet of the ground ; and effectually check the shrubby genus, 
from N aspiring to any great height. Crack. Crack. Hurrah 1 there goes one. 
Crack, once more ; and a couple of pretty marked animals, roused from their lair by 
our approach, and palpably astonished at the intrusion, lie extended on the ground, 
dyeing the clear snow with their blood. What a splendid fur ! one soft and thick ! 
Now doomed, to be tom from its proper owner, to grace, possibly, the neck or arm 
of some fair belle. Again. This time, a flying squirrel, an animal purely indigenous 
to the country, has been hit, while preparing to take one of those surprising leaps from 
a lofty bough, which first procured it its name. He has not been killed, but Is so 
stunned by his unexpected falft that escape is out of the question. What a delicate 
piece of mechanism is that expansive web he carries under each arm and leg. How 
much it facilitates his really wonderful power of leaping, is shown by a comparison 
with the striped squirrel, which possesses no such appanage. By springing from the 
most elevated position, and extending all fours to their fullest extent, the air rushes 
into the membranous cavity under each, and buoys him up, while be crosses to trees 
thirty and forty feet distant. They have become comparatively scarce of late years, 
from being of more timid habits than their species* in general, and seeking more 
secluded localities for theic favourite haunts. * . 

We found an abundance of small game, including Martens, PorcupWbs, end * 
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Hares ; besides some varieties of birds, whose plumage having changed considerably, 
from the usual effects of cold, Were not thought worthy of carriage. Our game bags 
began to assume a tolerably bulky appearance, and to feel intolerably weighty, to 
shoulders, unused to the weight of the gun alone ; but when to this was added, the 
produce of our sport, and the fatigue of walking all day in the yielding snow, it will 
not be surprising, if our faces were somewhat flushed, and our bodies bedewed with 
perspiration. However, our unusual exertions, with the clearness or rarefaction of the 
atmosphere, began to tell upon us, and cause a little sluggishness, with a disposition to 
loiter in the rear ; while certain cravings about the region of the stomach sufficiently 
reminded us, that we had been absent from home several hours, without any refresh- 
ment. Our party had early parted company with our fellow sportsmen, yet, we fancied 
we could detect, at intervals, the crack of their guns sounding faintly in the distance. 
This was principally surmised, for the sounds were so exceedingly indistinct, that we 
could place uo reliance upon .them, to guide us in our course. 

Those who have rambled carelessly and unthinkingly through a large wood, previ- 
ously unknown, will know something of our sensations^ when we began to cast up our 
reckonings, and enquire as to our exact whereabouts. 

Our most experienced bands proved but blind guides, and confessed themselves 
at fault, being totaly unable to form a correct opinion of our position. The sun, 
to which they had confidently trusted for information, was sank below the tops of the 
trees, so that their boasted ability proved to be without foundation. Nor, were they 
acute enough to detect, by the appearauce of the bark of the trees, which side was the 
North, ’or the South, the East, or the West ; for the snow seemed encrusted equally, 
all round the trunk ; leaving to our unpracticed eyes, no trace or distinction to give 
us the least insight into the matter. The heavens too, presented an uniform appear- 
ance : no light scud floated over our anxious vision, to afford a guess on the subject : 
the same pale blue back ground covered the great vault of heaven, as in the first of the 
morning. Such, as were professedly ignorant in such matters, remained perfectly 
passive, during the scrutiny that took place, conscious that any interference, by half 
angry gibes or foolish suggestions, would but embarrass those, on whom the comforts 
6f the coming night and day must wholly depend ; for on their judgment we must rely, 
even, should it lead us further astray. It was, of coarse, possible to return by the 
track we first followed, but this, while it would entail a considerable increase on the 
distance, as 'being circuitous, would almost mislead our absent friends ; who, when 
they found we did not keep our appointment at the appointed rendezvous, would 
naturally suppose we had lost our way, and, would in all probability, occupy the day 
and night in searching for us. This was to be avoided, if possible. 

44 ’Tis no use. I must give it up for a bad job. I cannot make it out for the life 
of me. I have no more conception where we are, than if we were on the top of the 
Alleghany mountains. I am quite perplexed ; for all the usual means of judging are 
quite out of sight just now.” 

44 O, bad luck to id, let ns gist go strait on forenent ns, and we shall find oar 
way out in time. An’- if the worst comes to the worst, we must only go back again ; 
shore, hav’nt we proventher here, will keep us ’till to-morrow at laste.” 

44 Aye mon, ye jist speak sensible like, noo. We maun tak it quietly. Where’s 
the use of fashing oorsel’s aboot the matter. Let us sit doon here, and wat our 
whistles wi’ a drap o’ whisky, and tak a grip o’ the provisions, for I’m sare famish’d. 
Come, n&ne o’ yer objections. Fall to’t. Wha kens, but we may hear the soond o' 
their guns in a wee, or we may catch a blink o’ something to gie us a inkling o’ our 
road.. Hoot mon, what are ye blathering at, canna ye do as yer bid, and ma’be yer 
thoughts will be a’ the clearer after this sup o’ the creather. Ye maun jist think yer 
tel ip Kilkenny or Kildare.” 

O, Batherahin, much yes knows of Kilkenny or Kildare aither, ye boothoon. 
Howsiver, I’m yer way of thinking. So Ifere’s for a taste of the materials.” We all 
agreed that this was the most sensible proceeding, in our present fatigued ‘state of 
mind and body ; and suiting our actions to our words, quickly seated ourselves in a 
circle, round the stump of a fallen tree ; at the same time, diving to the bottom of our 
haversacktand bags, for sundry remnants of our morning luncheon. The contents 
being fairly brought to light, we commenced our attack like men who had fasted for a 
fortnight : indeed, the keenness of the air aided considerably our natural capabilities 
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in that respect. Our solitary jar of genuine usquebaugh was duly tapped, and run the 
gauntlet of the party in double quick time ; while its generous contents communicated 
such a glow to our hearts, and so far renovated our flagging stamina, that we evinced 
a disposition to linger over the enjoyment. Our late fears gradually became weakened, 
in proportion as they fell; so, our hopes and expectations rose. The strength we 
imbibed with each sip ; the genial glow it sent thrilling through our frames, rendered 
u* insensible to the extreme cold of the season, as well as to the awkwardness of our 
situation. We were thus disposed around, in that state of dreamy reluctant existence 
men feel after a hard day's work ; followed by a good dinner, discussing the best 
method for ascertaining the direction of the wood, that gently drove the light fleecy 
clouds beneath the high vault of heaven ; when we became conscious of a heavy tread 
on the earth, and a rustling of the branches of the neighbouring brushwood. Each 
one started up immediately, and smiled knowingly at his neighbour; for each supposed 
the noise to proceed from an advanced scout of the missing party, who was dropping 
on us unawares. Already a flush of pleasure began to mantle on the cheek, when our 
friend, the JPatlander, broke out into an exclamation ; — 

“ It’s a Bear, by the powers." 

Had a thunderbolt fallen amongst us, it could not have caused us greater conster- 
nation. A spectator viewing our proceedings from a place of security, would at once 
have rated us as an arrant set of cowards, fit only to hunt sparrows, or such small 
fry. Without waiting for any further intimation of the fact, we scrambled on our legs, 
and scampered away, tumbling over each other, pell mell, in our eager endeavours to 
escape the rough hug of our shaggy and unexpected guest. We did not stop to 
observe the effect our equally unexpected presence must have produced upon him ; but 
thinking only of our personal safety, if, indeed, we thought at all on the impulse of 
the moment, left him sole master of the field, to regale himself, if so inclined, on the 
diminished fragments of the repast, or a whiff of the inverted jar. Unarmed as we 
were, for in our haste we thought not of arms, his presence was rather a ticklish affair. 
Our rifles were standing against the tree which formed the back ground of our dinifig 
party, within a couple of feet of the animal. Fortunately we diverged in different 
directions ; some scampering to the right ; others, to the left ; thus effectually dis- 
tracting his attention from any particular individual ; otherwise the result might 
speedily have assumed a highly serious character. It appeared from his hesitating 
movements that the surprise was mutual : his amazement held him in check until we 
found shelter at a short distance, and were emboldened to cry a halt, and bethink us 
of our folly in leaving our guns so far behind. We determined to make a short 
detour in pairs, and outflank him ; by which means we could easily get in his rear, and 
assume the offensive. Our plan succeeded to admiration ; our numbers deterred him 
from making an attack on any of the party, and by dint of hallooing loudly, and as- 
suming a courage I am confident few felt, he started off intd a heavy trot, casting 
angry vengeful glances over his shoulder as he rapidly retreated. As usual “ he who 
turns to flee is lost." So long as he maintained a bold front, our motions were likely to 
be anything but injurious to him ; but, as soon as he turned his back and began an 
ignominious flight, our pluck rose a hundred per cent, and: we dashed after him 
gallantly; cheering each other by loud shouts and the force bf example*. We had 
hastily loaded our pieces, substituting small bullets fot the slugs we had been using in 
the former part of the day, and now pressed hotly on his track, anxious for another 
reucontre, when we should stand on more equal terms. Helter skelter, over stump 
and stone : across bog and swamp ; floundering through deep drifts of snow, our 
unwieldy friend led us, at a pace we were little prepared for, judging from his. bulky 
size and clumsy appearance. To bag him, as Colonel Napier would say, was an ex- 
ploit that would confer eclat and consequence on us for the remainder of our days, 
and it was too pleasing a prospect, to be able to lord it over our lesr fortunate neigh- 
bours, to be resigned without an earnest struggle for the tempting prize. We had 
gone, sometimes running, dodging among the trees ; sometimes falling headlong over 
a covered stump, two or three iniles, in warm pursuit, when we came upon a con- 
siderable number of foot prints branching off in all directions. It was plain three or 
four of the tribe had met here in’the solitude of the forest, undisturbed in their haunt, 
for several weeks ; leaving it only, possibly, to gratify the dictates of hunger. We 
were here, in a decided fix. To lose the fruits of all our arduous toil and *exertions 
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was an abomination in our eyes, while we were exposed to the most tantalizing un- 
certainty in the selection of the track, as they all bore evidence of recent traffic. — 
How mortifying was the possibility of failure. A brief council of war was held to 
deliberate on the emergency bf the occasion, but, though all agreed not to resign the 
chance without first making another effort, all were confused by the number of foot 
prints. Come what would, we had already risked something on the venture, and were 
determined to prosecute the search to the utmost, so as to leave no chance untried of 
possessing a trophy, so much to be coveted by incipient sportsmen, as the skin, head, 
or claw of a veritable bear, killed, bona-fide, by our own hands. Hope told a flat- 
tering tale, and led us along one of the deepest, and apparently, most frequented 
snow tracks. We started off again in full cry, and were getting pretty confident of 
our correctness, when one of the party came upon the fresh trail of a mocassined 
foot preceding us in the direction we were following. We judged its owner was but a 
short distance in advance, from the manner the surface of the snow was disturbed, 
lying lightly over. We were, however, too intently occupied in our endeavours to 
overtake Sir Bruin to pay more than a passing attention to the circumstance, but in 
a short time were gratified with a glimpse of the individual himself. A momentary 
glance at his outward appearance and gait, was sufficient to inform' us of his character 
and profession. He wore the ordinary dress of a backwoodsman, accustomed to pass 
the greater portion of his days exposed to the wear and tear and vicissitudes of 
forest life. Made more with a view to service, than to attract the eye of an onlooker, 
it was well calculated to withstand the severities of the climate. His tall powerful 
frame, full of muscular development, and the easy elasticity of his step, as he strode 
before us, bespoke one fully inured to the fatigues and hardships of a hunter’s life ; 
as well as one who had the power to help himself, in those frequent contests with 
the denizens of the forest, where might alone constituted the right. There is no doubt, 
he had espied us, and fully appreciated our pretensions to the character of sportsmen, 
long before we caught sight of him ; for he scarcely turned his head, when we came 
up with him, but maintained the same lengthy reaching strides we had noticed at first ; 
replying to our hurried questions by a nod, or brief monosyllable. We ascertained 
afterwards, that he had a very narrow escape, from a dangerous surprise by the ex- 
asperated animal in front, and in the short encounter which ensued, would have been 
worsted, but that the intimate knowledge of his craft he possessed, here stood him in 
good stead, and enabled him* to oppose cunning successfully to brute force. A few 
secoifds ended the fray, and he was now in full tramp after his antagonist, anxious 
to settle scores with him, before the closing shades of twilight rendered the attack 
precarious. He naturally took the lead in the chase, from his greater experi- 
ence and his hasty strides, which kept us, less accustomed to the exertion, at 
a smart shuffling trot. We had by this time, followed the trail a distance of 
not less than five miles, entailing such arduous exertions, that we could not have 
believed ourselves capable of, under any circumstances, yet the excitement of the 
occasion lent us more than ordinary strength and determination. Our leader proved 
invaluable to us as the chase approached a termination. Judging from signs, apparent 
only to an experienced eye, that the bear was at no great distance a head, he called 
one of our number to accompany him as he bore a little away out of the direct line, 
hoping to outstrip the quarry, and intercept his further fight. One of the foremost 
immediately joined him, and they started off at an accelerated speed, leaving the body 
of thje party to follow the easy trail. We have heard, that raw troops, let them 
. behajre^ever so bravely in the fight, always feel a slight tremor of the heart, when first 
brought in the face of a hostile army, in battle array. With a trepidation somewhat 
resembling this feeling, we felt the period was arrived, that was to test our skill and 
, codrage, and confirm our nerve and tact, or stamp us for ever as bunglers and pol- 
troons ; fair game for the light infantry of wit to shoot their sarcastic shots at, or the 
motto successful, to treat with affected pity and condolence. No man will voluntarily 
acknowledge himself a coward ; far from it : but few have unnecessarily encountered 
danger and peril, without harbouring one thought of distrust at their folly in venturing 
life and limb for the gratification merely of an idle, useless ambition. Presently, a 
loud report rang echoing through the forest, shaking the light snow about us in a 
, thick shower, while an angry growl caught our ears, evidently uttered but a few paces 
in front. The first shot broke the spell of prudential considerations, emulation rose 
Vol. 9— No. 2 — W. 
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in our minds who should be first to encounter the rough brute, and, who should hare 
the honor of giving him the coup-de-grace. A few seconds brought us within sight of 
the animal standing at bay, foaming at the mouth, and steaming from every pore of 
his body, like a heated cauldron of water. About fifty paces from him stood our 
two friends, taking deliberate aim at his' head, and waiting for a slight inclination of 
his body that way, to give tha contents of their pieces. We did. not allow ourselves 
time to take an accurate aim at any part of his carcase, but poured in a hasty and 
irregular fire, that did immense execution among the surrounding trees, . bnt to our 
shame be it said, scarcely, grazed the surly animal before us. We had like to have paid 
dear for our precipitancy. Some one or two of the balls happening to inflict a flesh 
wound, and produce a momentary pang, roused him to considerable fury. Venting 
a deep growl, not unlike the faint rumbling of an earthquake, he dashed straight in our 
midst. Horrified at this sudden and most unexpected onset, we were compelled, per 
force, to seek safety in a rapid, unhesitating flight ; dodging among the trees with the 
agility of urchins at their schoolboy sports. We knew that one touch of his heavy 
paw would leave us senseless on the ground, if not a mangled corpse. Our poor 
companion Alex nearly fell a sacrifice to his attack, having run unconsciously against 
the butt of a large tree. He fell down like a slaughtered ok, while the blood guihed 
out from hia airs and nostrils, as if an artery had been burst in his body. He remained 
perfectly insensible and deathlike, without a spasm or quiver of the nervous, for a 
long time ; so long, in fact, that we all feared life was extinct, and began to rue the 
melancholy catestrophe. Before, however, the bear had time to reach him, a shot 
from the hunter had taken effect on his fore leg, which snapped immediately above the 
knee joint. It was truly piteous to observe the stare, of mingled pain and astonish- 
ment, with which he gazed on his dangling limb, now, of no tunher use to him. — 
That shot proved fatal, for while it arrested his progress, it gave time’ to reload, and 
plant another ball in a more vital place. A general discharge completed the business . 
so far, that it enabled the hunter to go in with his bared knife, and finish the contest, 
by a nervous and well directed thrust about the region of the heart. The immense 
strength and power of the animal was manifested even in his last struggles. No 
sooner had the knife entered his flesh, than he drew himself up ort bis hind quarters, 
and sprang forward, gnashing his teeth with great rage, in a vain attempt to clasp 
his antagonist in his terrific embrace. He fell heavily forward, on his side, uttering 
husky growls, and deep groans, till the last convulsive throe of death silenced him for 
ever. The carcase was that of a full grown male, of whitish grey colour, not inaptly - 
compared to snow, a little discolored. Under the able directions of the stranger, we 
quickly separated thq skin from the body, the former of which fell, ai a matter of 
right, into bit hands, as having given the death wound. The remainder of the party 
claimed a trophy ; one his head, another a claw, while a third, shouldered a large ham, 
which he destined to grace his chimney corner, till time should have somewhat softened 
its flavour. A young bear ham is very good eating, though rather coarse in taste, yet, 
if properly cooked, and served up with appropriate fixings, it is not to be despised, 
but is considered really relishing. Our attention was taken up with our unfortunate 
friend, whose concussion was likely to prove a hindrance to our return, as he was too 
weak to start at present. A small quantity of rum from the hunter’s flask, bafu9ed 
fresh vigour into his frame, and he determined to go with us, if possible, without 
further delay. The shadows of the tree tops began to tint the surface of the 
snow with a deeper hue, warning us of the advanced state of the day. We did not 
fear the approach of darkness, for with the bright moon, shedding its bright beams 
upon the enameled ground below, and the great radiation of light from that causa* 
it would be nearly as light as at noonday. But another subject occupied our mindlfc 
and this a subject of no little importance, the remnants of our provision and our bag* 
Of small game were all left behind in the ardour of the chase. No one cared to make 
himself the pack horse of the party, to toil along laden with such matter, and hear 
only the distaut sound of the.sykan warfare. We had wandered a long way into the 
interior of the forest, in a great measure unknown to us, and felt a few misgivings 
about the period of our arrival at home. In this dilemma, we naturally turned our 
eyes upon the hunter, who having spent much of his time in the neighbourhood, was 
best able to give us advice and assistance. On inquiry it proved, that we had chased 
Bruin in a semicircle, and were now abodt eighteen miles from our residence. In our 
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coarse, we had described an arc round the town, so that we found ourselves on the 
opposite side from where we started. A large river ran by us, at the distance of a 
mile, or thereabouts, by following whose sinuous course, we rdight arrive safely at 
home in time. It was determined to abandon all our little affairs tt> their fate and 
walk boipe ; and this the more readily, as our new friend agreed to accompany us, at 
least half the distance, to a bend in the river, where his own log shanty was situated. 
He had chosen this central spot for its contiguity to the river, which gave ready 
access to the towns built on its banks, as well as furnished him with an agreeable 
addition to his simple fare, in an abundance of mullet, bass, shad, and numerous 
Other varieties of the finny tribe. He was as familar with every nook and cranny of 
the stream, as if he had passed his whole life, some five and forty years, in its precincts. 
No occurrence of any note had taken place within that date, but found a chronicle in 
his brain. Here was the spot he killed his first bear. 4 There he had seen two men 
sink under the ice to rise no more. On that bank, a smart skirmish between two 
parties of English and Yankees took place. The small mound by the side covered the 
dead of both nations, who, in the quiet of the grave, forgot their antipathies and 
differences of opinion. He himself had been out on the British side, towards the 
close of the war, and bore marks of the accuracy of the colonial rifle. ** They were," 
he said, 11 born devils for fighting, and never seemed to have had enough of it.’’ Ho 
had seen, and experienced some of the rougher Scenes of intestinal war, and in one 
small affair, at least, was likely to pay dear for his allegiance to the crown. A supply 
of ammunition was being carried from the stores to a post on the American frontier, 
some little distance apart from the scene of active warfard. This, coming to the ears 
of the captain of his company of volunteers, already chafing under his isolated and 
inactive position, while hundreds such as him were almost daily engaged with the 
enemy, it was decided to surprise the escort on their route, and destroy the ammu- 
nition, or remove it within the British lines, if practicable. 14 We,” said he, “ were 
all anxious for a brush with the Yankee boys ; the reports of the numerous skirmishes, 
in which our friends and neighbour’s bore a conspicuous share, filled our minds with 
envy, and we felt, as if we were not deemed worthy of a place in the exciting struggle 
going on ; though, in fact, the position we held was one of much importance to the 
plans of the general, then commanding. Burgoyne, who had acquired the name of an 
able general in the fields of Portugal, was completely at fault in this country, a sort 
of infatuation attended all bis plans ^nd disturbed his councils, fault after fault was 
committed until the royal cause was irretrievably ruined, and thousands of gallant lives, 
millions of hard wrung money lost in the fruitless contest. Of course, we played but 
a very subordinate part in the whole operations, but we had chosen our side, and 
were determined to stand by it to the last. Had the great men of the king’s army 
understood the tactics suited to the country, as well as the poorer men were % disposed 
to carry them out, J guess, we should have a different sort of going on in the states, 
than so much bounce and palaver, about institutions and presidents, and so forth ; 
only fit to draw men away from their work, to spout nonsense to One another.— 
However, as I was saying, we started away as soon as it was dusk, to place an ambus- 
cade in a line of road they must travel, to get to the palisaded fort. We muffled our 
arms, so as to ensure the greatest possible quiet and secrecy, to give the enemy tbe 
slightest intimation of our purpose, we were well aware, would bring a more numerous 
party about our ear*. Our arms were in tip top condition, and our hearts as light as 
a feather, with the prospect of dropping a few of the Yankees ; and* the prize we 
should make, if we succeeded in our enterprise. We each knew the ground, as well as 
, I know the home I was reared in, and took our post behind a steep ridge skirting the 
road. Behind us, at a distance of not more than fif y yards, the forest extended a 
thick cover, which we intended to 6eek and 'defend, by a running fire, should we be 
likely to be overmatched. This, we were assured, was not likely to be the case, as 
we knew the number of the escort to a man. Perfectly secure from all observation, _ 
or interruption from the road, we calmly awaited the approach of the wagon, each 
man’s finger on the trigger, and his ear all alive to the faintest indication of a sound 
likely to announ ce .their approach, and usher in the period of action. So great was 
the stillness of the party, as this drew near, that we could hear the deep pulsations 
of the heart iu our neighbour’s breast, as^we knelt, of -rather cowered, side by side. 
Anon, we oould hear the loud tones of the drivers, and the loud crack of their whips, 
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urging the oxen forward. The clank of fire arms also greeted our anxious senses, and 
nerved us for the coming contest. “Hush, Steady men; one moment/’ whispered 
the captain in his most subdued tones, " and they are ours/’ The word, “ fire,” was 
already framed en his tongue^ ready for utterance, when a volley from the rear, 
knocked down several of our men ; those, that were not hit, were literally knocked 
down with surprise. So perfectly were we taken aback, that, for a few seconds, we 
could do nothing but stare at one another in bewilderment, heedless of the words of 
our commander, to face about. His words 44 Give them British lead. Show them 
British pluck,” recalled us to our senses, and our duty. The sight of the escort, 
clambering up the embankment in front, was sufficient to show that we were between 
two fires, and had need of all our nerve and pluck, to extricate ourselves from the 
strait we had fallen into. Selecting each his man, now so close, that the muzzles of 
our guns almost touched our opponents bodies, we fired, and did immense execution 
among their number. This done, we fell flat on our faces to reload. To .this fortu- 
nate manoeuvre, many of us owed the preservation of our lives. No sooner had we 
prostrated our bodies on the earth, than another volley rang out, and a score of bullets 
buried themselves in the bank just above our heads. Two thirds of our company 
must have been exterminated at once, but for this lucky chance. With the speed of 
lightning we sprang upon our feet, and faced about, to encounter our unknown, and 
as yet unseen antagonists, A moment’s pause, a glance ai for life and death, pointed 
out their numbers and position. As they emerged from the wood, in full confidence 
of anticipated success, we could see, that their strength was double that of ours. Our 
brave captain, cool in his demeanour as if he was safe in a bomb pfoof, scanned their 
movements with an eagle eye, and examined the relative chances of the fray, while we 
poured in another volley. The result was, a conviction of the inutility of maintaining 
our ground, opposed to such superior numbers, while it was highly probable, that 
the noise of the firing would bring another party upon us from the fort, no great dis- 
tance off. The captain’s resolution was correct in the main, though his fear of other 
trobps was groundless, as we afterwards learned. They returned our volley, with 
spirit, but I suppose, as we fired first, the smoke disturbed their aim, for not more 
than two of our party fell from the discharge. 

44 Steady men, another volley, altogether, and they will respect us too much to 
wish to come to close quarters. Then, right about, and run for your lives. Load a a 
you run.” We did as desired, and, running under cover of the smoke, scoured away 
across a plain, in the direction of the British Frontier. Half a mile further onwards 
was a partially cleared wood, which once gained, would afford us a vantage ground 
on which, the potency of the Colonists’ numbers would be diminished, and the contest 
rendered more equal, at least, for a time As soon as our flight was perceived, the whole 
party were after us in hot pursuit, sending straggling shots after us, too hastily directed, 
however, to do us much harm. We stopped and checked them witlj another discharge, 
but paid dearly for our temerity, leaving many of our men on the plain, disabled from 
their wounds. It was clear, that we stood no chance, so long as we kept the open ground, 
while the loss of each man brought the survivors nearer to destruction. Seeing this, 
we all turned, and ran a race for life ; such a race, as I never ran before, nor since* 
An irregular discharge quickened our steps to the shelter of the wood. I received a 
slight wound in my thigh, and the captain had his wrist brokeu by a bullet, but he 
took no notice of it at the time, further than to twist his handkerchief tightly around 
it, to check the Excessive bleeding, and continued to animate us, both by his voice and 
example. As soon as we obtained the cover of the wodd we again faced the foe, and 
peppered them so unmercifully as they advanced towards us, that they hesitated, onpe 
or twice, before they would enter, and contest its possession, muzzle to muzzle. We 
did not intend to retain its possession, longer than was neccessary, for twenty of our 
number, were already killed, or severely wounded ; while,* scarcely one of us, but had 
a flesh wound or two about his body. We kept up a skirmishiug fight, firing, and 
retiring, until our near approach to our own block house, warned our opponents to 
beat a retreat, unless they were content to expose their mfen ; fatigued and worn with 
the skirmish, to a second encounter with British troops, fresh for the field. Most of 
us spent the remainder of that year, in recovering from our wounds, of which, an 
ample share fell to our lot. lUremained a mystery for a long time how came to 
be so miserably handled from the rear, when we believed all was secure, and ourselvea 
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the only parties in possession. We fell into apit'jrf our own digging, and paid a 
severe forfeit for our imprudence, or our darings. We ascertained afterwards, from 
a prisoner, *ho was one of the attacking party, that our motions had been observed by 
a man belonging to the fort, who was ranging through the forest, early in the morning, 
in search of airiusement. He hastened back, and communicated the intelligence to 
the Lieutenant in command, who determined to entrap us, in the meshes of our own 
net. He drew off his whole force in our rear, and instructed them to advance, with 
the utmost precaution, within gun shot, of our party. This the forest in our rear 
enabled them to do with perfect impunity, and, as they came on, in single file, we had 
no possibility of detecting their approach by any noise. Tn the meantime, one of the 
men was sent forward to acquaint the escort with the arrangement, and give them in- 
structions, how to act. Of these last few remained to boast of the exploit, our first 
fir&was^o close and certain, that nearly the whole were killed, or grievously wounded.’* 

This was one only of the hairbreadth escapes he narrated, while we were plod- 
ding our way onward together ; and when we arrived at his little shanty, and received 
directions for our rout, we really regretted that it was necessary for us to part ; so 
much do new friendships, formed under such singular circumstances, attach themselves 
round the heart, often to last, as long as life itself shall last. Our path lay directly 
in the course of the river; by following its various turnings, we added an extra mile or 
two to the distance, but made certain of not losing our way again, and this was an 
object not to be despised, considering the number of hours we had been on foot during 
the day. The ice on its surface, was thick and rough, and afforded a good foothold, 
with less fatigue than accompanies a journey in the snow along the shore. We 
reached home in the morning, long before the Town was astir, and gladly sought the 
renovating aid of the couch, to recruit our exhausted 9tamina. We never after re- 
gained the first fruits of our days 6port, they were abandoned fo the mercy of the . 
chance finder, who might happen to tread in our footsteps ; we consoled ourselves with 
the retrospect of our process, in capturing the nobler animal of chase. Our friends, 
who had separated from us in the earlier part of the day, roamed about, until they had 
come to the appointed rendezvous, and seeing no traces of our appearance, returned to 
the farm house, where they staid until thoroughly tired of waiting, when they returned • 
home, leaving part of the conveyances for our use, should we arrive during the night. 
The morning, however, set at rest their conjectures respecting our absence, about 
which some of them were rather uneasy; and we passed many a happy evening to- 
gether afterwards, never forgetting to toast the Bear Hunters. 

Our acquaintance, so Unexpectedly formed with the Hunter, did not terminate for 
years, and then only, when we left the country. Under his experienced guidance, 
both flasks of power and cogniac too, have been drained, while roaming the forests, in 
search of game, or skimming across the open rivers and lakes after wild fowl. Many 
a moon-light night have we sat in a little dug-out, or cauoe, filling our baskets with 
delicious fish, enough to gratify our utmost desires ; and often, at such times, have I 
heard tales of the most thrilling interest, fropi his lips ; told with all that bonhommie 
and truthfulness, which gives point to the most simple adventure, but entrances the 
hearer, in a tale of enterprise and daring. 

Earl of Pomf ret Lodge, Northampton District. 


PAGES FOR THE MANY. 

The Efpect of Darkness. — Dr. Moore, the eloquent and amiable author of 
The me of the Body in Relation to the Afmd, says : — “ A tadpole confined in dark- 
ness would never become a frog, and an infant, being deprivedvof heaven’s free light, 
will only grow into a shapeless idiot, ■ instead of a beauteous and reasonable being. — 
Hence, in the deep dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss vales, where the direct 
sunshine scarcely reaches, the hideous prevalence of dritinism startles the traveller. 
It is a strange melancholy idiocy. Many ciitins are incapable of any articulate 
speech ; some are deaf, some are blind, some labour under all these privations, and 
ail are mishapen in almost every part of the body. I believe there is, in all places, 
a marked difference in the healthiness of houses, according to their aspect with regard 
to the sun, and that those are decidedly the healtiest, cat erit paribus, in which all 
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rooms are, daring some part of /he day, fully exposed to direct light. It is a well* 
known fact epidemics attack the inhabitants of a shady side of a street, and totally 
exempt those of the other side ; and even in endemics, such as ague, the morbid 
influence is often thus partial in its action. Sunshine is also essential to the perfection 
of vegetation, and the water that lies in darkness is hard, and comparatively unfit for 
drink ; while the stream that bares its bosom to the day deposits its mineral ingre- 
dients, and becomes the most suitable solvent of our food.” 

The Peerage. — Assumed Names . — The Duke of Wellington is not a Wellesley ; 
his real name is Colley. His grandfhther, Richard Colley, assumed the name of Wesley 
(now modified into Wellesley) without having a particle of the blood of that family in 
him, but merely because he succeeded to the Wesley estates, under the will of a distant 
relative. The Earl of Clarendon is not a Hyde ; his only connection with that noble 
family resides in the fact that hia grandmother was the granddaughter of HenrJ Hyde, 
last Earl of Clarendon of that line. Paternally the noble Lord is Villiers. The Duke 
of Northumberland is not a Percy ; his real name was Smithson, and his ancestor 
paternally was Sir Hugh Smithson, who took the name of Percy, and received the 
honours of that famous house, under a new creation, solely because his wife's grand- 
mother was a Percy. The Marquis of Normanby exhibits a still wider excursion in 
search of a title which seems ancient, but is not really so ; his Lordship has not a 
particle of the Mulgrave or Normanby blood in him. His great grandmother when 
she married Mr. William Phipps, was the widow of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was also Marquis of Normanby and Baron Mulgrave : thus Constantine Phipps, 
her son, contrived to get a re-creation of a title belonging to his mother’s first husband, 
whom he had never seen, and whose descendant he was not. Lord Stafford is not a 
Wentworth. Lord Wilton is not an Egerton, although he has assumed that name. 
Lord de Tabley is not a Warren, which designation he now assumes, nor is he a 
Leicester, which name he bore a few years ago. He is, in truth, the descendant 
paternally of a certain Gregory Byrne, of the Queen's County, in Ireland, whose 
successors having married two. or three Cheshire heiresses, seized upon the name of 
those ancient houses. The Duke of Marlborough is not a Churchill ; his real namo 
• is Spencer, and he is only connected with the great military commander by the fact 
that his ancestor married the celebrated Duke’s daughter. Earl Nelson is paternally 
a Bolton ; his father was Thomas Bolton, and his grandmother was the immortal 
Nelson’s sister. The Marquis of Anglesey is not a Paget ; his father’s name was 
Bayley. The surname now used by Earl de Grey is the same as hifc title ; a few years 
ago he called himself Weddell, but his real name is Robinson. — The Topic. 

Sirname differed originally from Surname. 31 ac- Allen, Fit z-Har ding e, Ap 
Tudor, and Stephenson, are properly Sir, or Sire-names, and are equivalent to the son 
of Allen, of Harding, of Tudor, of Stephen. Of our Sur- names, Du Cange says, they 
were at first written “ not in a direct line after the Christian name, but above it, 
between the lines ; and hence they are called in Latin Supranomina, in Italian 
' Supranome, and in French Sur-noms, frqpi which the English term is derived. A 
Surname is, therefore, a name superadded to the first or Christian name, to indicate 
the faihily to which the individual bearipg it belongs, as Edmund Spenser, John 
Milton , Alexander Pope. Hence it is evident that although every sirname is a sur- 
name, every surname is not sirname ; a distinction which is now scarcely recognised, 
and the two words are used indiscriminately by our best writers. 

Aphorisms and Reflections.- Tea and Yarmouth bloaters, chopd and stbut, 
Welsh rabbits and whiskey — such is a day. — How beautiful is Nature. From the 
sun in his noon-tide glory, to the humble glimmer of the glow-worm. What painter 
could faithfully depict the rainbdw colouring of a convalescent black eye. As contort 
to the afflicted spirit, so is the bat-brush to the ruffled gossamer. Perseverance and 
industry will ultimately obtain life's leg of mutton, be the pole on which it is elevated 
never so greasy ; and the carefully soaped tail of the pig of prosperity seldom eludes 
the grasp of well directed assiduity. Seldom do we meet with a more striking instance 
of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties then when we see a blind man indus- 
triously endeavouring to decipher in the dark the unintelligible hieroglyphics of bygone 
ages. — Punch . 

Forgiveness.— The favourite of a Sultan threw a stone at a poor derviee who 
bad requested aims. The insulted dervise dared not to complain, but carefully searched 
for and preserved the pebble, promising himself he should find an opportunity, sooner 
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or later, to throw it in his turn at this imperious and pitiless wretch. Some time 
after, he was told the favourite was discharged, and, by order of the Saltan, led 
through the streets on a camel, exposed to the insults of the populace. On hearing 
this, the dervise ran to fetch his pebble ; bat after a moment’s reflection, cast it into 
a well. 4 1 now perceive,’ said he, * that we ought never to seek revenge when our 
enemy is powerful, for then it is imprudent ; nor when he is involved in calamity, for 
then it is mean and cruel.’ 

Delirium Tremens. — After some hours of almost fatal stupor, he wakes up 
with a fever, burning hands, dull eyes, sallow cheeks, parched lips, and tongue, con- 
fused mind, trembling limbs, aching loins, and tormenting heartburn that nothing will 
relieve. But the most overpowering of his sensations is a crushing weight of pain on 
his brain, with an indescribable sense of dizziness, as if about to fall from a vast 
height. The headache is so intense that light is intolerable, and every sound hateful. 
His temper becomes. so irritable that his wife, who fondly watches him with the hope 
that he who once loved her will yet come to himself, and repent his unmanliness 
towards her, dare not remain near him any longer, for the sight of her now maddens 
nim. Thus he passes his day of horrors, to which a night of terrible restlessness 
focceeds. Towards the next morning he begins to rave in perfect delirium. Every 
fbusde of his frame shakes violently ; his mind is in mad confusion, yet he cunningly 
Attempts to destroy his own life, and when baffled in his rage against himself, he turns 
It Upon those who would hinder him, and the strait-waiscoat alone, prevents his com- 
mitting murder. With careful medical management he recovers, but only for a short 

r i, since some evil power holds possession of him, and compels him to return to 
lame condition on the first opportunity. — Dr. Moore . 

. A Money-digger. — An inquisitive Yankee, seeing a labourer digging on a 
rtettd spot, inquired what he was digging for. 44 Money,” was the reply. The fact 
vrtof course duly heralded to the curious in such matters, and the money-digger was 
▼itittd by three or four credulous fellows, when the following dialogue ensued : — 
Vititars: 44 We are told you are digging for money.” Labourer : 44 Well I aint 
digftiig for anything else, and if you’re wise you had better take hold also.” — Visitors : 
44 -HE& you anyjuck.” Labourer: 44 First-rate luck. It pay’s well.” No sooner 
said than done ; the four fellows, thanking the generous delver for giving them an 
invitation to share in the golden harvest, off coats and went to work in good earnest, 
throwing out many loads of earth, till at length getting very tired, this colloquy took 
place t— Visitors : 44 When did you get any money last ?” Labourer : 44 Saturday 
night.”— Visitors : 44 How much ?” Labourer : 44 Four dollars and-a-half.” — Vi- 
sitors : 44 That’s rather small business.” Labourer : 44 It's pretty well ; 6s. a day 
is Regular price for digging cellars all over the town.” The visiting loafers 
dropped Spades and vanished, quite put out with the man who dug money at the rate 
of 6s. a day. v 

A Word for Wives. — But who, whether among the graver or less grave, is 
just to woman ? There may be moments when the beloved tells us, and tells us trulv, 
that we are dearer to her than life. Is not this enough ? is it not above all merit ? 
Yet, if ever the ardour of her enthusiasm subsides ; if her love ever loses, later in 
the day, the spirit and vivacity of its early dawn ; if between . the sigh and the blush 
aa interval is perceptible ; if the arm mistakes the chair for the shoulder ; what an 
outcry is there ! what a proclamation of her injustice and her inconstancy ! what an 
alternation of shrinking and spurning at the coldness of her heart ! Do we ask within 
if our own has retained all its ancient loyalty, and all its own warmth and all that was 
poured into it ? Often the true lover has little* of true love compared with what he 
has received and unreasonably exacts. But let it also be remembered that marriage 
is the metempfcyAhosis of women ; that it turns them into different creatures from what 
theywure before* Liveliness in the girl may have been mistaken for good temper* 
the Ifttlp perviVwHy which at first is attractively provoking 4 , at last provokes without 
its attimctivcDesij hegligence of order and propriety, of duties and civilities, long 
tndured,'xj(ted ddpfefecated, ceases to be tolerable, when children grow up, and are in 
danger of following the example. — Walter Savage Landor. • 

The NatjpnaI Debt. — This incubus upon the industry of the whole country 
Amounts to the prodigious sum of 840 millions of money. The interest paid annually 
amounts to 29 million! of pounds: the management is entrusted to the Bank of 
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England, for which £130,000 is paid. It would, take the immense amount of 7,000 
tons of sovereigns to liquidate this monster debt. These would take one person forty- 
three years in counting, supposing he worked ten hours each day. They would make 
a footpath of golt) one yard wide from London to Manchester. Dating from the time of 
Adam till nowit amounts to 5s. a minute. It would take two-and-a-half times the 
whole of tbe refined gold in the world to wash out this national stain. Nearly 
half of this mass of corruption was incurred from 1793 to 1830. Fifty years ago, the 
interest of the debt was nine millions, twenty less than at present. This debt at present 
is five times as large as the debts combined of Russia, Sweden, Norway. Denmark, 
Prussia, Austria, Bavaria. Wirtemburgh, Saxony, and Hanover. It is four times as 
large as that of France, and seven times as large as that of Holland. If all the people 
in the known world were to pay one penny annually, it would require sixty years to 
dear it. There are 284,000 proprietors of this Herculean monster, called fundholders. 
What a blooming picture for contemplation. , 


presentations. 

March 2nd, 1847, a Silver Snuff Box, value Six Guineas, to P. G. Robert Wright, of the 
Victoria Lodge, by a few friends, for his unremitting exertions for a series of six years, in behalf 
of the Widow and Orphans’ Fund of the Wigan District.— March 3rd, by the Officers and Brothers 
of the Newport District, a valuable Gold Lever Watch and appendages, to Pr. C. S. Benjamin 
Baker.— March 1st, the Officers and Brothers of the city of Canterbnry Lodge, presented to P. G. 
John William Thomas, a splendid Silver Watch. In testimony of their esteem for his valuable 
services as their permanent secretary.— To P. G. William Maudsley. of the Well Wisher Lodge, 
Blackburn District, a couple of Emblems, viz. : l Widow and Orphans’, and 1 of the Order, 
value j£ 2 la. 6d. They were presented to him on the J4th December, 1846, for his past services 
and meritorious conduct while as an Officer, and they were likewise given voluntarily out of the 
Members’ pockets of the above Lodge.— February 27th, 1847, a Gold Watch Guard, to Prov. G. M. 
William Sellors, by the Members of the Prince Edvard Lodge, Manchester District.— A splendid 
and valuable Patent Lever Silver Watch, to P. P. G. M. and C. S. David Latimer, by the Officers 
and Brethren of the Loyal Brampton Lodge, No. 1633, Brampton District on the 1st of January, 
I847. 

fUarrtagcB. 

December 10th, at St. Paul’s Church Warrington, P. G. James Houghton, junr. Haven 
of Rest Lodge, to Ellen eldest daughter of Host Thomas Wahnsley. Golden Ball. December 
3 1st, at the Parish Church of Lymm. Cheshire, P. G. John A9hton. of the Trafford Lodge, War- 
rington District, to Miss Arding, only daughter of John Arding, Esq., Lymm. P G. -Charles 
Hughes, of the Victpry Lodge. Godaiming, to Miss Mary Ann Dallen, of Denmark Hill, London, 
at St. Paul’s Church, Camberwell. On the 28th of September, 1846, at Salem Chapel, Bradford, 
Thomas Barker Goodchild, Painter, Kildwick, to Aim the second daughter of P. Prpv,, G. M. 
Richard Wilkinson Cowman, of the Travellers’ Frleud Lodge, Skipton. On Sunday, January 
17th, 1847, at the Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Hunslct. by the Rev. J. Poxon, P. G., 
Sheard, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, to Miss Sarah Hab^t. — ■ Also, at the same time and 
place. Brother Squire Tursliff Morrhouse, of the above Lodge, to Miss Esther Haist, all of 
■Humlet. These being the first Marriages in the above place of worship, the Minister Jiresenttd 
to both couples beautiful Bibles with suitable inscriptions. Nbvember 24th, 1846, Brother 
Richard Harris Parker, Butcher, of the Man of Ross Lodge, Ross, Gloucester District, to Sarah, 
second daughter of Mr. William Bailey, Saddler, and Corn Factor, of Newent— On Monday, 
February 2nd, at the Independent Chapel, Selby, by the Rev. David Senior, Jacob Dickson. 
Cabinet Maker, and Secretary to the Loyal Wallace Lodge, to Aim second daugher of Mr. Martin 
Wade, both of Selby.— August 26th. 1846, P. G. Joseph Smith, of the Duke of Rutland Lodge, to 
Sarah the daughter of Mr. Sidney Adcock. — December 6th, 1846, Brother Joseph Pass, of the 
Duke of Rutland Lodge, after being a widower 6 months, to Martha Briggs.— Brother Robinson 
Parker, to Miss Agnes Fade.— Brother Simon Spinelcy, to Mary, the sister of Past Prov. G. M. 
John Armstrong, and niece of Prov. G. M. David Armstrong.— Brother Thomas Furness, to Misa 
Ann Thompson.— Brother David Patrickson, to Miss Mary Robinson, of the CrosB Keys, Penrith. 

Dratijs. 

Brother Henry Harding, of the Victory Lodge, 3769. Godaiming, who deputed this life, 
February 2nd, 1847, a?ed 26 years, leaving a widow and one child to deplore their loss of him- — 
July 19th, 1846, Elizabeth, the wife of William Smith, of the Duke of Rutland Lodge.— October 
19th, 1846, Margaret, the wife of P. G., Thomas Morris, of the British Queen Lodge.-^ovember 
15th, 1846, Brother Isaac Starhuck, of the Earl Gray Lodge.— January l'th, 1847. Auig tba wife 
of Brother Robert Whitaker, of tbe Pilgrim's Rest Lodge, all in tbe Ilkeston District. 


MARK WARDLF, PRINTER, MANCHESTER. 
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WHAT IS THE MANCHESTER UNITY ? 

It may appear to many that, after the lapse of between thirty and forty years, 
during which the Manchester Unity has been in existence, the question at the 
head of this article can be satisfactorily answered by the most casual reader, 
but this we have occasion to know from experience is very far from being the 
case. The public generally are aware of the fact that the Manchester Unity 
exists as a benefit society, but they are not in possession of sufficient informa- 
tion to enable them to distinguish it from the mass of inefficient societies 
that delude the unwary by promises, which the slightest consideration would 
shew could not by possibility be realised/ They know nothing of the ma- 
chinery by which it is worked — of the systematic adaptation of its various parts 
one to another— -of the mode of its government — of the way in which its 
lodges are cpnducted — its districts regulated ; and how members, lodges, and 
districts are acted upon and controlled by the representatives of the general 
body, who assembly annually to legislate for alL — 

The main object of the society, as laid down in its first law7ts to render 
assistance to every brother who may apply through sickness, distress, or other- 
wise, if he be well attached to the Queen and government, and faithful to the 
Order. This was the foundation on which the Order was erected, and it has 
been proved to be amply sufficient for the formation of a philanthrophic 
community so vast and extensive that the annals of history afford no parrallel 
to it. We have no wish to make invidious comparisons, or to depreciate the 
value and importance of other societies. It must be admitted that a number 
of 6uch are in existence whose objects are similar to those of the Unity, and 
whose efforts are praiseworthy aod effective jfc Some of these, however, are 
too exclusive in their character, - and too costly for the means of the working- 
man, whilst the advantages which they hold out are not so thoroughly adapted 
to the wants of the many. Others are of a more popular nature, but either 
Vol. 9— No. 7— X. 
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too little care has been bestowed upon the formation of their laws, or their 
mode of being carried into operation is not so complete as that which regulates 
the Manchester Unity. 

On the 1st of January, 1847, the Unity extended over 393 districts, it 
had 3860 lodges, and itB members amounted to 257,905. Its lodges are 
established in South Australia, Canada, North America, New Brunswick, 
New Zealand, the West Indies, and Spain. The common benefit society can 
dnly administer to the wants of such members as reside in its own immediate 
locality, but a brother of the Manchester Unity may traverse thousands Qf 
miles, and at the end of his journey he is enabled to obtain similar benefits tq 
those which he would have received from the lodge of which he was originally 
a member. He finds that, like the iron roads of commerce, Oddfellowship 
intersects the length and breadth of the United Kingdom, and he also finds 
. that it has taken root and flourished abundantly far over the wide waste of 
waters. The secrets of the Unity (with respect to which so much has been 
said by those unacquainted with their nature and objects) enable him to com- 
municate freely with his brethren, and ensure him that aid and kindness which 
he might otherwise have vainly sought in a strange land. 

When we reflect upon the numbers of which the Unity is composed, and 
i on the vast space over which its operations extendfwe are naturally led to ask 
by what means such a society has been got together. The great ahn of the 
members of the Order is to do good to each other, and to improve the 
character of the human race, by inculcating the doctrine of self-reliance. The 
Unity gives birth to that feeling of independence which makes pian not only 
happier and better, but gives him new vigour to pursue the path which he has 
marked out for himself, or into which be may be forced by circumstances. 
He is taught to economise his means, and he labours with the more energy 
because he has taken steps to secure himself and his family from the degra- 
dation of subsisting upon the pauper’s allowance. The man who in the days 
of health and prosperity provides a fund which may he made available m 
sickness, distress, or death, cannot be called an improvident member • 
irf society, and qualifies himself to be looked upon with trust and confidence.-* 
The moral character becomes improved, and to this the records of crime bear 
ample testimony by shewing how few offenders against the laws of .their 
country are furnished by the Manchester Unity in comparison with those who 
belong to the uninitiated. The Unity has a claim upon the countenance and 
support of. the wealthy and higher classes which they have by slow degrees 
begun to perceive qnd acknowledge, though not to the extent which the merits 
of the case deserve. • Were it not for the existence of such a body, how mu^h 
greater would be' the distress of the country at large, and how much heavier 
would be the demands upon the more prosperous portion of the public. The 
parochial rates are, by means of Oddfellowship, lessened to no inconsiderable 
extent, and it behoves all who have influence, even were it only for their 
own pecuniary interest, to encourage the growth and spread of the Order in 
their different localities. 'There is, however, a higher aim —that of making 
working-men depend upon themselves— that of convincing them they possess 
resources of their own sufficient to protect them in their emergencies, without 
calling in the aid of other classes. Oddfellowship does not rely upon sym- 
pathy — it is not at the mercy of caprice, nor the uncertainty of generous im- 
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pulses. What its members have to receive they can ask for as a right, and 
no sense of 'disgrace or obligation attaches to the recipients. They apply to a 
common fund, contributed for avowed purposes, and they receive what they 
are entitled tQ* with the’ same independence as theT man who goek to with- 
draw a portion of the sum which he has deposited' in the Bank of Savings. 
And yet, though Oddfellowship is formed upon the principles of mutual 
assurance and support, it has the effect of creating a good undei standing and' 
a sympathetic tie amongst such of the brethren as associate together, or come 
into casual connection with each other. . 

The Manchester Unity exercises an influence over the minds of its 
members which is peculiar to itself. It creates new ideas in those who join its 
ranks, by exhibiting to therfi a vast society based upon purely philanthropic 
grounds, and carried on by men who are mainly of the industrious classes. It 
shows, how perseverance in a good cause has been enabled to overcome all 
obstacles, and eventually .attain for ttie Order that fixed and eminent position 
which the original projectors possibly never dreamt of. in the. moments of 
.their highest ambition. 

The Unity is neither religious or political in its character, though 1 there 
is nothing which it inculcates that might not be uttered by the boost rigid 
professors of Christianity. The divine maxim thafrwe should love one another 
is expressly enjoined, and therefore it is that the exciting topics of politics and 
religion are strictly excluded .from the precincts of a lodge. Optside his 
lodge each brother is a free agent, and whatever nation or doctrine may be 
his, it affects not his admission into the ranks of Oddfellowship. The Order 
is one which is intended, to benefit man in his worldly affairs, and, therefore, 
does not interfere with any conscientious scruples which he may entertain in 
regard to any particular religious belief. If the candidate for, admission had 
to submit to a religious or political test, thei Unity could not be so universal 
in its character ; it could not fulfil the mission which it professes to spread 
abroad. Though some may foolishly censure the Unity for not being identi- 
fied with any particular belief or sect, we think that 'those who have carefully 
read its laws will not fail to perceive that they comprise the very ‘essence Of 
all true religion, and, if strictly adhered to, cannot but do good to man both 
in a worldly and a still higher point of view. Those who look back upon the 
past, an 4 read the history of the bitter feuds and fierce onslaughts which 
have sprung from religious differences — of the lives which have been sacrificed 
at the stake and by the sword— .cannot but admit, that the founders of the 
Unity acted wisely in excluding such a fertile subject of controversy from 
their institution. We recollect a clergyman of the church of England, ob- 
serving* fhat as pastor of a parish in which a lodge was established, he looked 
with great care, jealousy, and prejudice into the rules and regulations of the 
Order. He went through the rules page by page, made enquiries as to the 
conduct of members, and thought he saw at every pagfe a something depend- 
ing jupon Christian principles. At every page he found bis fears and preju- 
dices (for he was prejudiced) giving way one by one. He found the members 
whom he consulted ready to artswer any enquiry he put to them most forcibly 
and openly. It was his object' then* to discover whether be fcould not give 
them his support, not as a member but a 9 their minister. He was* com- 
pletely persuaded that the Independent Order of Odd Fellows was the oft- 
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spring and parent of that true charity which is the very bond and peace of all 
virtues. Such must in all instances be the case when those who examine the 
principles and laws of the Unity bring with them a reasoning and rightly 
constituted mind, which cannot allow itself to be closed against a con- 
viction founded upon correct precepts illustrated by sound and unexeptionable 
examples. 

That man is preeminently a social being is a truism so universally 
admitted that it would be superfluous to dilate upon it. By association the 
progression of the species is promoted and ensured, and it is only by the com- 
munication of intellect with intellect that the march of mind can be main- 
tained. The order may rank with many societies bearing high-sounding 
titles in .regard to the share which it has borne in advancing mankind in the 
scale of rationality and sound knowledge. Numerous lodges aod districts 
have their libraries, their literary institutions, and their discussion societies, 
and the members eagerly avail themselves of all the resources placed within 
their power. 

The question “ What is the Manchester Unity?” is one which cannot be 
fully answered in the limits which we have prescribed for ourselves in this 
article. The nature of the Unity and the number of excellent attributes 
connected with it have formed the themes of speakers and writers innumerable, 
and though it is almost impossible to take fresh views on the subject, or treat 
it in a style of novelty, it may yet be dwelt upon with pleasure, and discoursed 
of with advantage. On other occasions we shall endeavour to exhibit more 
fully its claims upon public attention. For the present we must conclude by 
claiming for it a wider field of operation and a more perfect system of 
government than any which belong to other provident societies. It has been 
productive of great social good, and has contributed largely to lessen the 
amount of wretchedness and crime. It has fostered a spirit of independence 
in the working-man, and taught him sound lessons of prudence and economy. 
It has established a chain of communication which already encircles a great 
portion of the civilized globe, and bids fair to spread far more widely. It has 
cheered the sick, and comforted the dying — it has helped the widow, and pro- 
tected the orphan. It has striven to uproot the seeds of discord and hate, 
and substitute for them universal peace and love. Such then is a brief 
sketch of the Manchester Unity, and imperfect though it be, we believe it 
is sufficient to prove that the Unity is entitled to the unqualified support of 
the thinking and the unprejudiced. 

(The subject will be resumed in our next.) 


THE OXFORD A. M. C. 

Thr G. M. and Board of Directors have published a full account of the 
late proceedings at Oxford, which will be issued with ,the Reports, at the 
same time as the present Number of the Magazine. We, therefore, abstain 
from making any remarks upon the subject, but refer the members of the 
Order to the published documents, which will be found well worthy an 
attentive perusal. 
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A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 


BY JOHN BOLTON R0GER8ON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Disguise it as you will, all sin is misery. There is sorrow in every cup that vice presents to her 
votaries. She may mingle it as she will, to make it sweet to the taste } death and misery are 
there, and when drank, it will be wormwood, gall and bitterness in the system. God has 
bound sin and misery together by a tie that no man can put asunder, and he that practises 
the one most feel the other. 

Williamson. 


I dismissed from my service the steward whom I had selected as a lit agent to carry 
out my wicked measures, aud iu his stead appointed an old inhabitant of the village who 
was universally beloved for his mild and benevolent disposition. To him I entrusted the 
task of making reparation to such^of my tenants as had suffered by my previous tyranny, 
and in fact gave him absolute power to exercise his discretion in the future management 
of my estate. This was a blessed relief to my tenantry, and ere I left my home I had the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that in many a heart happiness and hope had succeeded to misery and 
despair. Oh, how sweet and soothing came over my spirit the reflection on this the first 
really good act of my life. It was a new existence. It was as if body and soul had 
emerged from a burning and racking fever to revel in the delight of a calm and bliss- 
ful convalescence. I shuddered to think upon the past — it lay behind me like a 
hideous and yawning gulf peopled with monstrous and demoniacal shapes, that Stretched 
out their horrid and claw -like arms to claim me once again. For the first time in my 
life I knelt down to pray, and earnestly and tearfully did I ask of God to aid and guide 
onwards in the paths of love and righteousness. 

I made my way to the metropolis, and was soon lost to all who knew me — I was alone 
in that vast solitude of humanity. I had with me that universal passport 44 money,’' ami 
found no difficulty in getting admittance to all sorts of society. I formed acqaint- 
anceship with successful villainy in the harfnts of wealth and fashion, in lighted halls, 
splendid hotels, and brilliant gaming-houses. I made myself familiar with vice as it 
existed in the lowest and most noxious dens of infamy. I found opportunities of 
seeing men in public and private, masked and unmasked, and in every instance did 1 
see that guilt and happiness were twain. I spoke with ruined gamblers and convicted 
felons, with men who had participated in all sorts of crime. I questioned them as to 
their feelings in their hours of triumph, and invariably found that remorse and agony 
had been the attendant fiends that tracked their destiny. I sought out the homes of 
the good, those who struggled with sickness, poverty, and all other evils which. can by 
possibility afflict our mortal nature. When the first burst of affliction had passed over, 
I ever witnessed them finding 44 in some part of their souls a drop of comfort.” My 
wealth became a source of pure gratification, and many blessed the charitable hand 
which ministered to their wants, though they knew not the donor. 

I left the busy haunts of men, and fixed myself in a quiet and thinly -popu- 
lated village. A small cottage situated in* the deep recesses of embowering trees 
was to be disposed of, and I became the purchaser. An old housekeeper and a male 
servant were my only domestics, and to them I was known by a fictitious name. . The 
villagers were kind and simple-hearted people, and the village to them was the world. 
Generations after generations had been born and died without ever going more than a 
few miles from the place of their nativity. They had heard of murder and other great 
crimes, but they were themselves unacquainted with deeds of dark enormity, and the 
small vices of existence made up the sum of their wickedness. There was a gothic 
chu>ch over-grown with ivy, and a grave- yard luxuriant with grass interspersed with 
flowers. The grave- stones stood on end, and many of them were crumbling with age. 
1 loved to linger in the old church-yard, and 44 chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
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fancies f Thfe daik shadows of my past life would throw their glocra over nje, and 
•’■■at. with a heavy and oppressive weight upon my soul; and at times I became over- 
whelmed with the bitterness of miserable despair, like a condemned wretch immured 
in a stony dungeon, with only light sufficient to show that the cold and massive 
walls afford no hope of escape, or outlet, except to death. I became a frequenter of tb«i 
church, and listened attentively to t'hc discourse of the meek and silvery-haired 
preacher. His words fell upon my mind like manna.on the barren wilderness, as he 
expatiated on the virtuesof Christianity, and the benefits Attendant on a true repentance. 
He l»;id 'no* faith in a repentance which left a man as bad as it found him, or which 
affected him only On the sabbath or.in the church. If a man had been .unjust, and had 
learned to hate injustice, and turned from its practice to follow justice, in hi* inter- 
course wi^h his feHow-inen ; that man had repented, 7 To repent was to turn from.*vice, 
and continue the practice of righteousness. It was to *“ break off our sins by. righ- 
teousness, apd our iniquities by turning to the Loud.” • I listened like a criminal 
anxious to catch the slightest words of hope falling from the lips of his judge, and yet 
i could not, dared not hope that so black* a sinner as myself should escape the punish- 
ment of the damned. 1 felt that it would almost be impious to wish it. Even in this 
world guilt does indeed carry with it its own punishment, and places in the hand of 
the crime-stained wretch a scourge for his own laceration. Never shall I forget the 

following portion of the pastor's discourse :r- 

. “ Behold the righteoAs shall .be recompensed in the earth ; much more the 
wickAd and the sinner.” If you examine, your own individual experience you will find 
it recorded there, in language too plain to be misunderstood, that the nearer you have 
come in your feelings and practice to the great law of love, the greater hnve been your 
enjoynfents on the one hand ; and on the other,* you have suffered’ for each and every 
departure from that law. I ask y ou » when were you the happiest*? And 1 answer for 
you ; it was wheu you* fait most pf the spirit of love to God and man, and ^hen your 
powers were employed in acts of kindness to your fellow-creatures. These are the 
green spots upon the desert of life, around which fond memory lingers with delight, 
and dalls forth the wish that all else was like this. I ask* again, when were you most 
miserable? And again I answer for you, it was when consuming fires of hatred, 
revenge, or cruelty, were waked up in your bosom, and your bands were employed in 
injuring your brethren. When you were angry you were miserable even in childhood, 
but .when you felt the warm spirit of love for parents or brethren, or companions, at 
work in your heart, then you were happy. This was not the effect of a revelation of 
God’s laAr, but it was the effect of. the original «law itself stamped upon the nature of 
the soul, by the forming hand of the Creator, tiut the law does not end here. The 
positive enjoyment or suffering. which we experience, at the time we harbour love or 
hate, is not all that should be taken into account. Conscience erects in the mind of 
those to whom the law Is revealed, her tribunal, and memory opens fountains of joy, 
or brings up visions of grief from the oblivion of the past. I ask, which of you has 
ever loved a brother or done him a kindness, the recollection of *which does not to this 
moment cause sensations of the purest joy steal over the soul ! Not one. Who 
among you can say, that he has ever hated a brother or done him an injury, the re- 
membrance of which dogs not give him a pang of regret ? You may carry this prin- 
ciple back to the earliest dawn of your existence, and till you cpme where the oblivious 
tide of utter forgetfulness conceals every traee of the past, you will fidd no exceptions. 
1 know not indeed how others may feel*, but .“as face answereth to face iq. a glass, so 
the heart of man to man,” and judging from my own experience and the operations 
of my own mind, 1 conclude that it is even so with you all. I look back to the days 
of my early 'childhood and youth, 1 remember how I was angry with a brother, or 
sought reveqge of my companions, and, God forgive me, I wish it were otherwise. 
‘These ,are the only clouds that obscure the brightness of my youthful moruine, and I 
would to heaven that they weie* moved away. In like manner, 1 remember my affec- 
tion and love for my brethren aud companions, and the little office* of kindnes* 1 have 
done them ; the recollection . is a cordial to my spirits, and most devoutly do I wish, 
that this hbart had never harboured, an angry feeling,, «]r these hands had never per- 
formed an evil act. These are developments of the laws of mau’s moral nature, obe- 
dience to ’which i$ joy, and every infraction of which is sure to meet with & just* re- 
compense of reward. They are as clearly manifested as any laws of our. physical 
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constitution, and their operations as surd and certain. I might take a much 
wider field of observation, and should arrive at the same conclusion at last. If you 
were to search for a happy man, where would you go ? Would you go to the haunts 
of vice, and select among its votaries the man in whose bosom the fires of hatred, and 
wrath, and revenge, and cruelty, are wasting and consuming ? Nay ; for in him you 
would expect to find a man emphatically poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked. 
But go to the good man, whose heart is warm with the pure spirit of beuevolence and 
love, and whose hands are engaged in works of kindness, and there you will find hap- 
piness in its greatest earthly perfection. Do you wish for proof of this. Go then 
and examine the ways of the transgressor, and if you do not find the clearest evidence 
that his is indeed a “ hard way,” then must you be blind to every appearance of evil, 
and insensible to the absence of all good. Take the liar, who the spirit of hatted 
or revenge, uttered his* malicious forgeries to bia&t the reputation of a fellow. Mark 
him when retired from the world, and its noise and bustle ; he sits down in the mo- 
ments -of cool contempaltion, and reflects upon himself and his ways. Busy memory 
. is at work, and he feels the gnawings of the restless worm. He feels how vile he is, 
and the pains of hell get hold upon him. Take the thief, who has laid* his hands un- 
lawfully upon his neighbour’s goods. Behold him arraigned at the bar of justice, and 
led to prison, and you can here see that the way of the transgressor is hard. Or if he 
escape the retribution of the laws of his country, he cannot escape the consuming fires 
that his crime has kindled in his own bosom. He starts at the rustling leaf, and fears 
that the officer of justice is upon him. The remembrance of his crime keeps him in 
perpetual alarm. Take the murderer whose ruthless hands have been imbrued in the 
‘blood of a brother. In ordinary cases he is detected and suffers the penalty of the 
laws 6f his couutry. This, however, he sometimes may escape. But there is a faithful 
monitor within, whose vigilance he cannot elude, and a tribunal there, “before which he 
most stand and hear his condemnation. He may lock his crime in the deep recesses 
of his own soul where the eye of man cannot penetrate ; he may flee from the sword 
of human justice ; but he must carry along with him the damning consciousness of his 
own-guilt. Go where he will /cruel memory will haunt him with the image of his 
murdered brother, and the voice of blood crying from the ground for vengeance, will 
sound in his ears, the requiem of departed joy. He may fly to the ends of the earth ; 
that voice will still pursue him. lie may dig to* its very centre and bury his crime 
there, hut conscience will sound the trupip of its resurrection, and from the silence 
add darkness of the grave it will come up, in its freshness, to disturb his midnight — 

' to scire him with dreams and terrify him through visions. * * * 

The preacher was here startled by a deep* and heavy groan, and l fell senseless on 
the flporof the church. When 1 awoke to consciousness I found that 1 had been con- 
veyed to the clergyman’s house, where every attention had been paid to me. The 
benevolent old man spoke to me kindly and soothingly on my recovery, but I fancied 
there was a constraint in his manners, as though he suspected thatsornethingof a dread - 
tul nature had been the cause of my sudden indisposition. I was almost on the point 
of confessing to him the crime of which I had been guilty, but the love of life was 
too powerful within me, and the secret remained untold. I said that a previous illness 
haQ .rendered me subject to s «oons, and the heat of the church had overpowered me. 
I took my departure, and for several days did not venture abroad. I had, during my 
residence in the village, performed many small acts of charity, and I was looked upon 
by the inhabitants as a good and beneficent individual How little should we trust to 
dutward appearances ! Now suspicion arose in the minds of the people. My 'beha- 
viour in church was soon known throughout the village, and small things are great 
events in limited communities. Men whispered together when I approached, and 
shrunk within their cottage doors to avoid conversing with tiae. I felt as though the 
word “ fratricide*’ were branded on my brow, and I slunk along the most unfre- 
quented paths and lanes, as if afraid to encounter the officers of jhstice. I seldom 
stirred from my dwelling during the day, but waited until the dusk of evening before 
1 took my wretched and solitary i ambles. .But I was seldom alone — there was one form 
which did not often quit my side — there was one shape which was with me, thoqgh it 


* Wlltiambon. 
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was thin and noiseless as a shadow. Its eyes encountered mine, turn as I would, and 
1 knew that the shape was my brother's ! 

One erening a carriage drove into the village, and, as some trifling accident had 
rendered the vehicle unsafe, the travellers put up for the night at the only inn which 
the place could boast of.. My servant told me of the circumstance, for it was a some- 
what unusual one, as the village lay out of the track of the generality of travellers. 
I was told that the occupiers of the carriage were a newly married couple, and the 
bride was described as exceedingly lovely. I was absorbed with other thoughts, and 
remained silent ; the man mistaking my silence for attention, gave indulgence to his 
loquacious propensities, and imagined he was gratifying me. The man told me he 
had 'assisted to bear the luggage of the travellers into the inn, and one of the 
portmanteaus was inscribed with the name of “ Mr. Stephen Gray/’ 1 sprang up 
with a convulsive shudder. Should he ascertain that 1 was residing in the village my 
character would be at once known, and I must seek another scene in which to drag 
out the remainder of my existence. It was not likely that he would discover me if I 
kept within doors during his brief stay, but an irresistible influence came over me like 
a spell from which there was no escaping, and I was impelled to lurk about the inn 
and endeavour to look upon him whom I had once regarded with fierce and deadly 
enmity. My old feelings towards him were gone, and remorse and shame for my former 
conduct had taken their place ; yet I felt an uncontrollable desire to look upon him 
once more, and to gaze upon the being whom he had chosen for a wife. Enveloped in 
a cloak, and with my hat pulled over my forehead, I sought the neighbourhood of the 
inn. I lingered about the door in the expectation that I might obtain a passing 
glimpse of .Gray. It was a fine autumnal evening, and it was not unlikely that he 
might be induced to breathe the delicious atmosphere, or gaze upon the beautiful 
scenery for which the locality was celebrated. The moon was in the heavens, clear, 
bright, and round as a shield of shining pearl held in the hand of some glorious angel. The 
earth looked as though it had been steeped in pale and liquid splendour, and the leaves 
quivered and danced in the gentle breeze like things instinct with delight. I cast my 
eyes upwards to the blue and starry arch — all was pure above and around me, and I the 
one accursed thing that rested like a blight on the fair scene. The agony of remorse, the 
horror of despair, and a crushing, withering sense of my stained and degraded con- 
dition made a hell within me that no after punishment can by possibility exceed. A 
lady and gentleman, engaged in the sweet and murmuring converse, such as falls only 
from the lips of lovers, now slowly approached me. They were the bride and bride- 
groom returning from a quiet and blissful walk. One glance at them was sufficient — 
the wife of Stephen Gray had once been Lilias Young! A shriek of anguish burst 
from my lips, and I fled past them. Rapid as was the action, I saw they beheld and 
recognized me. 

I was seen no more in the village. The fratricide would be proclaimed, and 1 
must seek for obscurity, if not for peace, in other localities. My course was directed 
to a populous town, where for a short time I took up my residence, but the worm that 
dies not was gnawing at my heart, and misery was ever with me. Since then I have 
been a wanderer over many lands — I have mingled with men of every grade— with 
gilded vice and lowly virtue, and I have undeviatingly found, that whatever may be 
their station, the good alone are the happiest of mankind. My hair is thin and white, 
my form is bent, and my steps are slow and feeble, but, like the doomed one of old, I 
feel as though I could dot rest or die. My course is onwards, onwards, and my lot on 
earth, whatever it may be hereafter, is one of agony unspeakable. Once in each year, 
on the anniversary of ray brother's murder, do I visit bis grave, and whilst my re- 
morseful and penitential tears bedew his resting place, with my face bowed to the stone 
that covers his mouldering corse, I supplicate God to pardon my foul crime. The 
only temporary solace which I experience is in the performance of acts of charity, and 
in ministering to those who suffer. Oh, how vainly do our legislators seek to abolish 
crime by the death of the malefactor. To live, and not to die, is the only adequate 
punishment that can be inflicted upon the murderer, and well may the preacher ex- 
claim, that, “ disguise it as you will, all tin is misery.” 

Countess of Wilton Lodge , Manchester District . 

THE END, 
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THE MAID OF COLMONEL. 

BY ROBERT BEATTIE. 

On Stan char's * stream at early day, 

How sweetly beams the orient ray, 

While o’er the moor the breezes play, 

And ware the heather-bell ; 

Yet sweeter than the morning beam, 

That plays on Stanchar’s lovely stream, 

Is the, the poet's darling theme, 

The Maid of Colmonel. 

Twas in the bosom of the vale, 

When summer’s sweets perfumed the gale, 
The lover’s softly whisper’d tale 
First bade her heart rebel ; 

The virgin blush which went and came, 
Like streamers o’er heaven’s starry frame. 
Then first reveal’d thy bosom’s flame, 
Sweet Maid of Colmonel. 

As when, beneath unclouded skies, 

When scarce are heard the zephyr’s sighs, 
The Ocean billows gently rise, 

With undulating swell : 

So sighs half risen, half supprest, 

The tide of tenderness confest, 

Thus heaved thy soft and snowy breast, 
Sweet Maid of Colmonel. 

My dreams of happiness are vain — 

We’re sever’d ne’er to meet again ; 

Then, loveliest of the virgin train, 

For ever fare thee-well ! 

Since fate forbids thee to be miue, 
Although my soul be knit to thine, 

Thy love, thy beauty, I resign, 

Sweet ^luid of Colmonel. 


* A river in Scotland. 
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. BLOOMFIELD AND HIS LATTER DAYS. 

It has often been remarked that the incidents in the life of a poet are, generally 
speaking, so meagre, that the reader feels surprised his renown should hare been earned 
in silence and in solitude, and that the small whisper of inspiration passing through the 
trump of Fame should charm and astonish mankind! The mystery is soon solved, 
when we consider the abstraction of the poet’s mind; and th**, in the deepest silence 
and solitude he is conversing with the peopled atmosphere ; in the darkness pf the 
closet, be is contemplating the panorama of Nature. These remarks apply with 
peculiar force to Robert Bloomfield, whose life — apart from critical comment — might 
be written in an infant’s palm.. 

It i % sufficiently well known, that when a little boy he was transplanted from his 
native village of Honnington, in Suffolk,, to his uncle George Bloomfield, then 
living in London, who tanght him the gentle craft to build a lady's shoe ; and never in 
after life existed there a more loyal subject to swear fealty to the foot that wore it It 
was here, in noisy London, he wrote the ‘Farmer.’s Boy,' under circumstances appalling 
to all but indomitable genius. This beautiful pastoral poem was conceived and ex- 
ecuted amidst I he din and clack of a large room full Of journeymen shoemakers, who, 
upon no occasion, from the beginning to the end, had the slightest idea that Robert 
Bloomfield was weaving a wreath for St. Crispin, or a garland for Old England. — 
Each portion of the poem, conceived in their presence, kept Bitting through his mind 
during the day, refining it in progress to the hour when the silence of night allowed 
him to commit his thoughts to paper, And thus to fix the Muses’ shadow to his native 
soil. Yet, not to this, nor to any adventitious circumstance can the merits of Bloomfield 
as a poet stand indebted. He had within him the true mens divinor — he was the poet 
and scholar of .nature, 

“ The fields his study,* Mature was his book,*' 

and few otberbpoks had parsed his reading, whence we may date his great originality, 
and exult that in him alone we have the one true English pastoral poet ; one who has 
described the rural character and rural scenery .of England, with a pencil dipped in the 
colours of Fancy, illuminating the pages of Truth. That there are inequalities in the 
poem must be admitted ; and what work of human excellence has them not ? There 
are, at the same time, passages of such surpassing beauty that the reader clingy to 
thein with a desire to engraft them on his memory, never to depart. Above all, the 
taste and the judgment of Bloomfield are ’ preeminently conspicuous. They* are 
displayed in giving a hero to his poem in the person of * Giles ; * the value of 
that willing 4 Gibeotiite ’.is incalculable. No descriptive poem, purely such, will ever 
be able to command the reader’s attention for a length of time : take away Giles from 
the 4 Farmer's Boy,’ you take away its soul'; .he js'the animus, the very being through 
which it breathes. Giles is the amiable personification that gives a human charm to 
eVety landscape. In a poet of le««s judgment, Giles would have been wantiug. The 
genius of Bloomfield whs peculiarly dramatic, and in all his minor pieces his dramatis 
persona are all of inoffensive character. The figures are fitted for the landscape ; in 
neither is there anything to disgust or offend ; and,. in describing village scenery, his 
Muse turns aside from the village dunghill, from the refuse of matter, and the dregs 
of vice ; he does ndt delineate English filth with the baud of a Dutch painter, and, 
though his characters are all of the humblest order, he never ransacks the jail for a 
Tierp ! It was this good taste and sound critical judgment upon which so much of his 
other poetic excellence was based, that procured for him the popular favour ; as a proof 
of frhich, more than twenty-five thousand copies of the * Farmer’s Boy’ were sold in little 
more than two years. 1 . But alas ! what is so fickle as'Jrablic favour ? Popularity is a coy 
mistress, hard to, win and difficult to retain. Those who offer themselves as ber can- 
didate, ought continually to bear in mind that the* audience which sits in judgment 
never forgets its right to hiss as well as applahd. In the course of years he saw His 
popularity declining ; and it became as fashionable to decry his genius, as it had for- 
merly been to eulogize it. Those great dispensers of poetic justice, the critics, became 
apparently ashamed of their own generosity, or ashamed of their protege. Byron was 
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illiberal anomgh to sneer at a man who was too humble and too amiable to offend any 
one, whose, genius, though infinitely below the standard of his lordship's, made up for 
.that deficiency by a quality, which Byron’s proud superiority seems to hare no need of — 
virtue. It is true, that, years after, Byron felt shame for this wanton attagk ; making 
a clumsy apology, based upon falsehood. But this was useless, fashion became fate 
with the poet ; and his fame afterwards received many a deadly gash from such hands as 
the; assassin of Keats. Malice, like gunpowder, being quick to ignite, there are never 
wanting contiguous particles to explode and to annihilate whatever is destined to oppose it. 

. * It was to the liberality and public spirit of Vemor and Hood — the father of our 
* lamented author of 4 the Shirt/ — Bloomfield owed the publication of the 4 Farmer's 
Boy ; * which had run the gauntlet of the Row, and came to their hands covered with 
the ignominy of rejection, and shrinking from the booksellers’ 4 Visions of Judgment!’ 
Its eventual success, however, caused Dilly and Sit R. Phillips, — who had both refused 
to publish, on the score of its being destitute of merit, — to, feel the soreness of chagrin, 
and the bitterness of disappointment. • The loss of a thousand pounds in one year 
to either, by an error of decision, affected them through their most sensitive organs 
— the TUI. -• * 

The 4 Rural Tales ’ succeeded the 4 Farmer’s Boy/ and was pro)>ortionately Suc- 
cessful, the publishers risking jointly with the author the success of this* as they had 
dene the ‘former volume. The 4 Rural Tales ’ had a very extensive sale, and induced * 
the author to publish a third volume, which he christened 4 Wild Fldwers/ addressed 
to his lame son Charles : it was as wefl received as the former,, and its sale tended to 
augment his comforts and his reputation. This was his last publication during his 
residence in London ; soon after which he took a house at Sbefford, induced by a 
desire to enjoy again the beauties of nature, and to adore the God of nature in her 
worship. 

A feeling of friendship was another inducement for the change, as well as the 
quiet so dear to a contemplative* mind. He resided at Shefford eleven years, during 
which periqd his pecuniary resources kept gradually diminishing. The public had been 
abundantly supplied with bis two first publications, their sale was consequently on a 
diminished scale ^rnd the embarrassment this caused in his finances operated too 
strongly on his ^sitiveness to allow of that tranquillity of ipind so necessary for any 
great mental effort. Nevertheless, he found some 'few snatches of repose from 
anxiety which Vere devoted to the service oT the Muse, and in 1822, he produced 
4 May Day with’ the Muses/ a beautiful poem of* the pastoral kind, which was well 
received by the public, but was not so productive as his former volumes. His seclusion ■ 
from the world and the world’s ways rendered him partially forgotten. The report 
that he was dead was universally believed until an advertisement with his own signa- 
ture to this publication convinced ‘the public to the contrary. In the meantime the 
popular taste had been diverted from the channels of pure English simplicity of 
character and manners, to poetry of ait exotic order. It was to. Asiatic or Italian skies 
the, poets of the day turned their inspiration ; the blushing English cheeks of Peggy 
Meldrum disgraced the pallid Enchantress of the East ; yet it may be hoped and 
premised that, though such meretricious syrens may captivate for awhile, assuredly a 
better taste will return, and posterity hondur the bard .who has immortalized the native 
.beauties of our own beautiful Island. * * 

Amidst all his trouble, it was perhaps fortunate that the poet retreated to 
Shefford during his latter years, as it left him somewhat indifferent to neglect, while 
at the same time his health required that repose his circumstances denied him. He * 
had but the reflection of those circumstances to *dishirb-and ‘harrass bis feelings ; he 
was out of the pale of the world’s din ; bnt he found every ‘day that quiet without and 
peace within were separate things.. 

At some of the propitipus intervals which occasionally gleam on the most weari- 


* It Is not alone for their poetry that ’Bloomfield’s, poems are valnable to literature, bnt for 
their faithful delineation also of the manners, habits, and virtues of our old English peasantoy. 
They are chronicles »f a r^(* now almost extinct, of the honest old sturdy rustic ; the pride *»f 
Enelind before the accursed game laws gave bn old hare a richer flavour for being stewed in 
*a peasant’s blood. 
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some life, he found occasion to woo the beautiful scenery surrounding Shefford. He 
rambled the lovely Hardwick Hills ; and meeting the Muse in the solitudes she so 
dearly loves, he caught her. inspiration anew, and stamped afresh the charms {of nature 
with the seal of genius. Here he drew a map of the places, and portraits of the per- 
sons that so delight us in his 1 May-Day with the Muses ; ' from hence we look over 
the wild common, the mill stream and the shady style ; from hence also we glance 
over the old monastic mansion of Sir Ambrose Higham, the hero of May-Day, the 
good, the kind-hearted old baronet, who sympathised with the poet's sorrows, and 
whom he repaid with a poet's only coin— a song ! How often, when I have contem- 
plated that sorrow have I exclaimed to myself, * If this be the penalty laid oh the 
gifted, let me implore Heaven rather to make me one of the stupidest denizens of nature, 
and enjoy obscurity, than live illumined by that ray which, though it shines from 
above, lights the poet's path to misery and wretchedness. 

Amidst all the gloom of neglect and difficulty that was hastening him rapidly to 
decay, his gratitude, a distinguished characteristic, was frequently awakened by the 
knowledge that some kind natures felt for his situation, though their efforts to diminish 
his anxieties were unavailing. Amongst these, the late poet Southey,* to whom he was 
personally known, took occasion to suggest to a knot of wealthy individuals a simple 
and ready means to rescue him from present necessity, and secure him from future 
embarrassment, by an annual subscription of, ;£10 each ; and thus ten gentlemen 4 to 
whom a guinea was a grain of sand.' might have lengthened life, wedded gratitude to 
genius, and done honor to their country. This proposal of Southey was accompanied' 
by an offer to set the example in his own persou, would any present second it ? The 
generous appeal was made in vain ; they were silent, and * made no iign /' Another 
eminent wealthy poet, still living, used his utmost' endeavours to rouse the minister 
of the day to a sense of the great benefit he had it in his power to confer on Bloom- 
field, by devoting a modicum of the sums placed by the country at bis disposal to 
reward genius. This proposal was listened to with well -dissembled alacrity, and a 
promise made of its immediate consummation. ' Week after week, and month after 
month, wore away, without any further notice of promise or poet. After a consider- 
able lapse of time, occasion was taken to jog his lordship's recolleo|k>n ; an ample and 
lordly apology for the infirmity of^h bad memory was ready. ^ second promise, 
equally protracted, met the same fate as the first ; and a third promise followed at the 
dinner table of the generous poet-patron of the suffering bard, with the assurance, 
making it doubly sure, that a very small delay should suffice for its accomplishment ! 
Alas, for humility and nobility ; the noble statesman’s carriage still rolled over the pave- 
ment of his broken promises, and crushed the poet's hopes for ever ! It was, how- 
ever, at this very dinner table, during the ruminant repast of the dessert, that one of the 
nobility present, who had listened attentively to the last appeal on behalf of poor 
Bloomfield, pulled forth his pocket-book, and, concealing it beneath the edge of the 
table, pencilled on his knee, and handed over to the poet's friend a draft for one 
hundred pounds. Lord L- — 's check was honored ; and what man with a heart will 
not honor the deed for ever ? * 

To a mind like Bloomfield's, an act so magnanimous was overpowering to his feel- 
ings, and to those who knew both Peer and Poet, it were hard to say which must have 
been the noblest emotion, the gratitude of him who’ received, or the generosity of him 
who gave. 

This little indulgence of Fortune, however, seemed only len\ to add keenness to her 
future malice. Her next visitation came in the announcement that the son of his 


* Southey bore testimony to Bloomfield's genius, and moral worth, by voluntarily prorating 
to write his life ; which was delayed from time to time till the promise outlived the performance. 
A Monody on his death was also promised by John Clare, which shared the usual fate of procras- 
tination, and remains like Southey's biography, a poetic fiction. How much is it to be regretted 
that a previous promise from the Northamptonshire peasant to visit Bloomfield at Shefford was 
never realized, that two such natures, formed for each other's enjoyment, should remain lor ever 
estranged, instead of mingling their sympathies and wandering together, like twin spirits amidst 
the sun-beams on Parnassus. 
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deceased and original patron, the present Duke of Grafton, would for the future withhold 
a small pension of ;£15 per annum, which he had enjoyed for many years. This event 
rolled the waters' of sorrow more chilling to his soul than ever ; so much had bis 
mental anguish increased, that he once declared to me, that were he at that moment 
scaling Etna he would not turn aside to avoid walking into its crater I Weary of life, 
every avenue once illuminated by the presence of hope, seemed closed, and even the 
Muse, the most faithful of all guests, — whose countenance can make a paradise, in the 
midst of a poet’s desolation— and make Hope dance upon a prison floor, even she had 
been too often denied entrance where Misery kept the door, to call often or remain 
long a visitor. Yet eventually he was compelled, as a last effort, to woo back her 
smiles ; and in 1823 he wrote and published * Hazlewood Hall a drama, this was bis 
last effort, * and it was matter of astonishment, whatever may be its merits, enough 
mental energy was left to make the attempt. It was the last farewell visit of the 
Muse ; a feeble gleam of poetic sunshine, that came rather to gild than to add warmth 
to a wearied and waning existence. 

His health kept declining and defied the skill of the physician ; he felt no regret 
at the hopelessness of his fate, and was the last to stand in the way of throwing 
* physic to the dogs.' He was not confined to hi9 bed more than a fortnight, and, 
though his life had been gloomy, his end was cheerful ; he had walked the crooked 
paths of this world betwixt Truth and Innocence, and died without fear ; his dissolution 
releasing him from mortal troubling, and taking place the 19th of August, 1823, in the 
56th year of his age. The morn had just risen as his last breath expired : the grim 
tyrant of mankind had done his work' ; the mild rising sunbeam entering the poet’s 
dwelling as death’s shadow departed. 

After his decease, an appeal was made to the public sympathy on bebalf of bis 
family. About £200 was realized by subscription, which was immediately applied, 
together with the proceeds of a sale of his books, f furniture Ac., to the cancelling in 
full , the demands of all creditors amongst whom be had died. This last act of his 
family could he have been conscious of it, would have made his soul rejoice, resolved 
as he had ever been through life, that as slander itself should never sully his virtue, 
neither should malice impeach his integrity. 

He was buried at.Campton, where his grave remained for some years unmarked, 
till at length a stranger erected a stone to his memory, recording the place and time of 
his birth and decease, quoting a line from Milton’s epitaph on Shakspere, appropriate 
to his genius. 

T. Inskip. 


Shtfford , 3fay, 1847. 


4 Bloomfield often meditated writing a prose work, a sort of biography of the Sons of SaiDt 
Crispin with whom be had been acquainted, and whose lives furnished anecdotes and incidents 
highly Interesting and amusing The only prose work he has left behind is a work of fiction, 
entitled, 'The History of little Davy’s New Hat,' and some observations on the i£olian Harp, 
entitled ‘ Nature's Music.' 


t The celebrated 'Old Oak Table* was knocked down at this sale for *B\i, to some one 
deputed to purchase it for the kind poetic friend before alluded to, who immediately made it a 
present as an heir loom to the family. May it remain amongst them for many future genera- 
tions, not merely 'to twitch the sleeve of nodding gratitude,' but to remind them in the poet’s 
own example, that no human difficulty but must^give way to patience and resolution) that 
Genius mi Virtue are the highest honors and form the only laudable distinctions amongst 
mankind. 
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CHARIT.Y. 

Homo sum ; human! nihil a me alienum puto. 

M Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.** 

Tije great founder of Christianity tyhen in this world promulgated the principles of 
beuevolence and charity, and recommended their adoption and practicte to the whole of 
his disciples. It, therefore, becomes the duty, of the most humble followers of so 
great a master to carry out and practice these doctrines to the utmost of his power 
and ability. • 

Mankind are so linked together, that the prince cannot exist without the peasant, 
—the rich without the poor, and hence it becomes, not only the duty, but the interest of 
every individual to extend the hand of charity to all who may, by the unerring hand of 
providence be in a situation requiring assistance. • • * 

It may be said of Charity that which Shakspere says of Mercy — 

“■ The quality of charity is not strain'd ; 

. • • It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

How exceedingly happy must that man be who has both the will and the power to 
dispense charity to his fellow creatures. ^There is do act which a man can perforin 
that is more calculated to produce delightful sensations than that of pure and unalloyed 
charity. The rich man is but the steward of the poor. The riches' with which he i* 
endowed are not given him for his peculiar gratification, but that he may be enabled to. 
diffuse comfort and happiness amongst his fellow creatures. 

It is with truth said that we are all paembers of one great family, and such being the 
cas6,*it is the duty of every member of that* family to endeavour to the utmost of his 
ability to render every other member as comfortable and happy .asr himself; not only 
in dispensing pecuniary relief in times df necessity, but 'in assisting with his best 
•coimtels and advice all those who may require such assistance, On looking around his 
in the world we often see that pecuniary relief is not at all times the best — indeed it is 
often-*— nay too frequently attended with evil consequences, as having the effect of ren- 
dering those so relieved both. idle and careless, and thus augmenting in a certain degree, 
the number, of the dissolute and worthless members of the human family. But there 
is an act of chadty which we ought to practice, at all times and at all seasons, with zeal 
and diligence, viz. by advice. Let m endeavour, whenever we see a. brother not only 
within the limits of our own ‘admirable and benevolent Institution, but even beyond 
those limits, to every member of the whole human race; — whenever we see a brother 
dropping away from the paths of virtue and morality, let us endeavour by our counsels 
and advice to convince him of his error, and to prevent him falling into those snares of 
wickedness and crime which are continually open for the allurement df the unwary, 
and which eventually close upon their victim, and end in the utter ruin of peace, hap- 
piftess, and worldly means. We have almost daily, experience of such cases where, if 
timely advics were offered by persons not much above them in the scale 6f society, 
it' would be the means of saving many an erring and unfortunate mortal. 

•It must not, however, be supposed from this that, we recommend the entire with- 
holding of pecuniary aid — far from it.. Daily experience convinces us of its necessity, 
and that such aid when judiciously applied is of incalculable advantage, and is often 
. the means of saving many a worthy family from- utter destitution. But we ought at 
'all times to exercise our best judgment in dispensing charity, and give that which 
would not only be most acceptable, but most useful. and really necessary. ’And all of 
us who are placed by the goodness of providence beyond the allurements of vice, are 
bound by our very position in society to assist and relieve the unfortunate. 

The widow and the fatherless ought to be peculiarly the recipients of our bounty, 
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and the objects of our warmest and most disinterested regard. There is no portion of 
the distressed and unfortunate of our fellow creatures who so much require the con- 
solation and attention of the humane and benevolent as the widow and her "helpless 
offspring. Let us pictare to ourselves, for ofie moment, the humble fireside of one of 
our worthy and industrious mechanics; behold .him sitting after the toils of the day, 
with the beloved partper of his worldly pilgrimage, and surrounded by a numerous 
family of lovely and smiling children, with the youngest upon* his knee— joy and con- 
tentment beaming in each countenance. If real aqd perfect happiness is to be found 
upon earth it is there ! Each is dear to each, bound together by tie's of the strongest 
and most fervent love. But, mark ! a change has taken places qickuesi has overtaken 
the husband and the father, death has snapped asunder life's feeble thread, and" the 
tender husband— the affectionate ' father is borne* to an early and untimely grave, and 
his beloved wife and children are left alone, as it were in & cold and' unfeeling world to 
lament their irreparable loss. Behold again that same fireside, what grief and Sorrow are 
now there, where but a short while before the cup of happiness seemed brimful, but 
which is now dashed for ever from their lips. Here, too,' poverty almost invariably 
follows, with all its fearful train of privation and suffering. Be .it our duty, then, to 
alleviate that suffering. Be it our duty to’ oiler cousuiation and wipe away the tears 
of bitter agony from the eyes of all who are so situated. 

, There are many degrees of poverty to which people are reduced from various 
causes, one of the most prevalent of whioh is, perhaps, intemperance.' To this great 
fountain head of poverty and crime we would most earnestly draw attention.- Many 
thousands of our valuable fellow-citizens are annually reduced from comparative ease 
and competence to poverty and misery, and are eventually lost amid the lowest and 
vilest dregs of society, by this monster evil— intemperance, and it would indeed be 
an act of the purest charity if we could, prevent any of our fellow -creatures falling 
into a course of habitual inebriety. We have instances, too, where poveYty being per- 
petuated for a considerable time, together with a series of spirit-breaking misfortunes, 
the natural result of intemperance— has eventually led to crimes, which "the perpe- 
trator in his early and more prosperous days Would have shrunk -from ‘with unfeigned 
horror. But when the barriers of virtue and morality are once broken doWn. the poor 
and Wretched of our race become an easy prey to vice and all its hydra- beaded 
concomitants, and are thus, as it were, plugged into the very abyss of wickedness and 
crime,, from which escape is almost hoj)eles9. 

Not only is it necessary that we should' practice charity to those in poverty, .in 
sickness, or in distress ; but we should be charitable in our feelings, our sentiments, 
and our expressions— not judging rashly and without consideration the words and the 
actions of those with whom it is our destiny to live, but on all occasiops to put the 
best and moat charitable construction upon • the , words and the actions of all men. 
These are features of charity which are but too seldom exercised, and are therefore 
most earnestly recommended. Many of “ the ills which life is heir to 99 spring from 
the uncharitable construction put upon the words or the- actions of our neighbours. 
Let us, then, henceforth extend the hand of friendship charitably to all qur fellow- 
creatures, and when we can neither assist them with 6ur purse or our advice, let us assist 
them with our feelings — let us feel charitably towards, them. Depend upon it, that 
were the principles of charity in all its different bearings more universally practised 
much of that poverty, misery, and crime which at present exist, would speedily dis- 
appear from the land, and we should then be enabled to exclaim with the poet : — • 

“ Ye heavens from higfy the dewy nectar pour', 

And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ; 

The sick and weak the healiqg plaut shall aid, 

From storms a shelter and from heat a shade, 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 

Returning justice lify aloft the scale.:/ • 


, Jioie and Thtitle Lodge, Berwick . 


J, M. 
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A COUNTRY WALK. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

My heart rejoiceth in the country green, 

1 feel the warm blood tinge again my cheek ; 

A holy influence broodeth o'er the scene, 

And Alls my breast with thoughts I cannot speak. 
Afar off looms the dim and smoky town, 

Where clank the mighty engines night and morn, 
Where wealth hath smiles, and poverty a frown, 

And pride and scorn ’mid heaps of gold are born. 
There hate or sorrow prompt too oft the word, 

Here hymns of gladness from each bough are heard, 
And falls the sunlight rich and dazzling down, 

Like streams of gioiy from God’s radiant crown. 

Here scornless Nature works her peaceful ways, 

And tunes the soul to meekness, love, and praise. 


THE GIPSEY GIRL. 

’Twas deep in the lonely glen, 

The birds proclaim’d May Morn ; 
When far from the haunts of men, 
The Gipsey child was born. • 

On the clear blue skies above, 

She cast her infant eye ; 

And the winds were whispering love, 
That cheerly wander’d by. 

And as free as the light of day, 

The Gipsey Girl hath been ; 

But kind as the breath of May, 

The dark hair’d forest queen. 

And oft through' the weary night, 

She soothes a mother’s pain ; 

Or cheers with her songs so light, 
Her brothers o’er the plain. 


To wander o’er hill and dale. 

The maidens dower must b6 ; 

Or sing in the moonlight pale. 

Her wild wood minstrelsy. 

With her sloe black eyes so bright, 

And teeth of matchless pearl ; 

There’s a charm of love and light, 

Around the Gipsey Girl. 

William B. Lewis, P. G. 


Fidelity Lodge, Leede . 
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THE UNLUCKY MAN. 

* # f 

BY GRORGE HURST. 

CHAPTER tl. 

. — all men take heede by this one gentleman* 

How you sette your Jove upon an unkinde woman. 

Ralph Rovers* Dotsti*. 

Ev bay portion of life has its enjoyments, as .well as its vexations and disappoint* 
merits ; but there is no -part of human existence altogether so 'agreeable as the period 
when the adult age commences. In middle life we have all the cares and anxietieq of • 
occupation, or what is worse still of the ‘want of adequate occupation, or perhaps Jhe 
miserable consciousness of having completely missed our way, and the journey of life 
having to' far advanced, that it has become much too late to retrace our steps for 

— i— : — - 4t Our hair 

Grows grjzxled, and we are not what we' were.” 

In old age although we may .boast of what fifie fellows we were in our youth, * 
and by recoHection derive some pleasure from the past ; — yet there is such a 'con- 
founded retrospection of evil,— such gaunt forms of former wickedness perpetually 
arising before ns, as are sufficient to #care away every feeling of satisfaction ; — and old 
iniquity staring us in the Hace, increases in awfulness os we approach that abyss* 
which even the boldest and .the best cannot contemplate without a shudder 
eternity ! • 

In early manhood, the prospect pictured by imagination is bright and glorious 
Our spirits as our frames are .buoyant and a keen sense of enjoyment. makes all 
around us seem a paradise; and although we may be continually getting into various 
awkward scrapes and perplexities, we pass through them easily and lightly, and as for 
the past, the recollection of * youthful delinquencies are sources of mirth rather than 
inquietude. The high estimation we entertain of ourselves makes us sanguine as to 
the future ; so we progress confidently apprehending neither pitfalls nor quicksands ; 
and although the direction we take 'is in every respect wrong, we progress joyously* 
fully satisfied with the wisdom of our proceedings. 

At this pleasant age, Mr* Brown found jiimself -as comfortably situated, as any 
moderate maq would desire. On- examination into the state of his affairs, the whole 
appeared in a very satisfactory condition.* He stood well with the public, and was v 
considered a* very interesting personage, chipfiy from current report having multiplied 
his wealth into nearly four times its real amount. 

His property consisted of nearly oqe .thousand pounds a year, derivable from ' 
various government securities, and a house and grounds very suitable to the income.r*- 
His father’s will contained no restrictions, excepting with regard. to eight thousand 
pounds in the three per cent, consols, which sum was devised, to be settled upon his 
wife, whenever the young gentleman though! proper to get married. This was ion- 
itidered rather an odd clhase in the will, but it was introduced in accordance with ail 
opihion often expressed by Mrs. Brown during the latter years of her life, of the truth 
of which her husband was pretty well convinced by its frequent repetition. 4t Th*t 
men were poor weak creatures* hardly Capable M taking care of themselves, much- 
less of having the, uncontrolled conduct .of property. That if it was not for the 
management of their wive# .three parts of themsvould soon go to rack and ruin, — 
poor silly thing# !” 

Mr. Brown's company was at this time,* very much courted by the most dashing 
people in the neighbourhood ; hehaving the mCaus of giving good dinners, and had a cellar 
VOL., 9— Nb^-7-.T. 
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stored with very superior wines. In particular, he became intimate with a Captain 
Johnson, a little man, who talked large, looked important, and with as much of the 
air of a “ Captain with terrible looks’* as a militia adjutancy was capable of imparting. 
A Mr. Templeton also condescended to dine continually at Mr. Brown’s table. Mr. 
Templeton was a thorough sporting character, quite up in all matters relative to dog- 
fighting, bear baiting and pigeon shooting, attended all the important races, and would 
have ridden steeple phases himself, but from a slight presentiment of the possibility of 
meeting with some accident, and sustaining bodily injury. These two friends kindly 
undertook the charge of bringing the young gentleman out in the world, and of putting 
him in the way of supporting his station in society with a proper degree of spirit. One 
of the first things they advised was to get rid of the old mare, and ride “ a decent 
sort of animal,” and Mr. Templeton introduced him for that purpose to a horse 
dealer ; who was a singularly anomalous character ; for Mr. Templeton described him, 
as “ one of the most straight forward honest men in the world.” There is no earthly 
reason why a horse-dealer should not be an honest man, and there are many heavenly 
reasons why he should, yet the thing in itself seems so improbable, that could it but 
be proved that such a being did really exist, he might be reverenced in this knavish 
world as something super-earthly, as an immediate precursor of the millennium, and 
if you were then to see a lion and a lamb lying down together it need scarcely be con- 
sidered as a matter of surprise. 

Mr. Chanter the horse-dealer, had a nag in every way suitable for Mr. Brown, 
one, as he said, he was very loath to part with, and the only inducement was, to serve 
a friend of Mr. Templeton, and by whom he felt confident the horse would be well 
treated. After a further enumeration of the wonderful qualities of this, “ the very 
best animal in the world,” he concluded by saying ; **■ but dash my wig, I don’t know 
why I should talk about him, as I have now made up my mind not to sell him at any 
price ; but a man that has a horse like that may well feel proud, nnd can’t help talking 
a little about him ; and let me tell you my gay fellow, only let that horse hang at any 
gate, and people will say a gentleman’s gone into the house.” 

Mr. Chanter got very enthusiastical, and displayed quite an arabian attachment 
for the horse ; and only at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Templeton could he be 
induced to sell him. At length a deal however was effected, Mr. Brown giving his 
father’s old horse, and eighty pounds to boot. . 

The money being paid, and the exchange completely made, Mr. Brown found 
very shortly, that he had been rather unlucky in the transaction ; for the horse quickly 
shewed unequivocal symptoms of lameness, was very defective in his sight, with every 
prospect of becoming quite blind, was a confirmed cribster, mid had a most unpleasant 
habit of jibbing or going backwards. 

At this piece of ill luck, Mr. Templeton offered a good deal of common place 
consolation. He said 11 it was the kind of occurrence that was common enough.”— 
(Being cheated in horse dealing, how very true this is!) — “ That horses were the most 
uncertain animals in the world.”— (True, as fat as getting a good one is concerned.)?— 
“ But having bad luck one time he would have better the next.” — (A very doubtful 
proposition.) — M To be sure the horse was not returnable, being taken in exchange 
for another, and Mr. Brown neglecting to have a written warranty.” — (Perhaps a jury 
might think otherwise.)— That the animal’s vices, and unsoundness, must have 
originated after he came into Mr. Brown’s possession.”— (Very singular this, as they 
became thoroughly developed on the day following.) — ” That Chanter said he was all 
right, and that Chanter was a man of strict integrity, and wouldn’t tell a lie for a 
thousand pounds.” — (Evidently Mr. Templeton was not quite so scrupulous.) — 
“ That he (Mr. Templeton,) spoke with more confidence as he knew all about the 
horse,”— (in this it is supposed he accidentally spoke the truth, as he was noticed to 
have had a horse, in every way similar a short time previously.) 

The sequel of this first horse-dealing transaction was, that with the assistance 
of “ that most straight forward man,” Mr. Chanter, Mr. Brown after keeping 
the animal uselessly for two months managed to sell him for ten pounds. The horse 
must afterwards have realised a considerable quantity of money for various of hie 
owners, as he was sold and re-sold altogether thirty times during the succeeding 
year. 

The captain and Mr. Templeton continued their kind attentions to Mr. Brown, 
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they took him to various races, always iu very dashing style, and they generally carried 
their condescension to such a pitch, as to allow him to pay the bill . They used con- 
tinually to extol his judgment of racing, considering the trifling opportunities he bad 
had, there must have been a kind of intuition, in the correctness of his opinions. In 
fact, that he was instinctively a jockey, — theoretically, for practically the height of six * 
feet, and the weight of fifteen stone, were rather an objection. Now it was a most 
singular thing, that this judgment never availed him in betting, excepting for very 
trifling sums. He could manage occasionally to win shillings, but was invariably 
unlucky, whenever pounds were depending. This rather shews, that however well 
you may take care of the pence and shillings, the pounds have not always the knack of 
taking care of themselves. 

Billiards was the next thing to which our young gentleman devoted himself ; and 
his friends gave him great praise for the rapid proficiency he acquired. In a very 
short time he was enabled frequently to beat the captain, who had the reputation of 
being a first rate player. But here Mr. Brown’s singular luck still attended him, 
whenever he played for merely the tables, or had some sixpenny or shilling waget upon 
the game, he won five games out of six ; but whenever he bet any considerable 
amount, whether upon his own or the captain’s play, against Mr. Templeton he in- 
variably was a loser. It was very strange, that whatever were the prospects of the 
game when the wager was made, his opponents always had such extraordinary luck. 
The balls cannoned, and went into the pockets in all directions, almost as though it 
was of their own accord, without being directed by any particular skill of the player . 
At least they all acknowledged that this was the case. Perhaps we might be inclined ■ 
to fancy, that it was not entirely chance. If so, what admiration we must feel, for the 
remarkable modesty, displayed by Mr. Brown’s two friends, who w£re content with 
pocketing his money, without even pretending to superiority of skill. 

‘ Card parties of course he frequented, and was occasionally a winner, that is to 
say, at a quiet game for sixpenny points, — but when he and his two friends with some 
other person to whom they might introduce him, sat down, as they expressed it to do 
something a little reepectable f which meant playing for at least guinea points. — he 
was invariably unlucky. Things went on in* this manner for many months, and Mr. 
Brown was not merely spending his income, but had also dipped considerably into the 
stock of ready money which his father had allowed to accumulate in the banker’s 
hands. The friends next planned going to London, and spending a few months in seeing 
life in the great Babylon, in all its various phases. But this was prevented by a new 
affair engaging Mr. Brown’s attention. What would have been the result had the 
proposed London scheme been carried into effect, it. may be difficult exactly to determine, 
but it requires no great penetration to form a probable conjecture, — doubtlessly Mr. 
Brown’s ill luck would have been brought into fall operation, and the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of his two friends would have been materially improved, and the tailor’s 
bills of one, and the com factor’s of the other, might have had the chance of being 
liquidated. 

From the time of the quarrel, immediately after Mr. Dunn’s marriage, to this 
period of our history, all intercourse between the Dunn’s and Brown’s had entirely 
ceased ; and these formerly such intimate friends, had become so far estranged, that a 
nod of recognition had never passed between them. They went to the same church, 
and sat in adjoining pews ; but this proximity only served to exhibit in bolder relief, 
the distance of their behaviour. The genial evangelical doctrines of kindness, mercy, 
and forgiveness, eloquently poured forth by the minister, they generally considered, as 
levelled directly at themselves ; and which therefore, only tended to increase their 
animosity. The elder Browns were dead, and Mr. Dunn had been dead some months, 
so that a milder state of feeling might be expected. Mrs. Dunn looked quite 
charming in her weeds. She had attained the royal climax of female loveliness, and 
was fat, fair and forty ; but as a freezer to all aspirants to her favour, she said, 
41 that bereaved of her poor dear husband, she should continue to wear the attire of 

widowhood, as long as she herself remained.” Of course at the er^ of 

the sentence, the word 44 unmarried must be understood, and that she intended to. 
wear her widow’# weeds until she exchanged them for the bridal vesture. Well she 
deserved a second, and a good husband, for she bad been a most exemplary wife to the 
first— although he was forty years her senior, she was kind to him, exceedingly kind, 
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and by contributing m every way to his happiness, she Caused. his latter yean to 
glide away smoothly. ; ; and by her attentions, doubtlessly was the cause of lengthening 
the term of fiis existence. • 

1 have said Mrs. Dunn looked obarming in her weeds. She. wore her cap tastily, 
®and not so tight round her fade as is usual, and displayed a toletfble portion of her 
beautiful full brown hair, arranged ft 7c JUine. . She looked very attractive, as any 
..good looking widow must, if she understands how to make thnbest of her advantages. 
There is something vefy interesting in the dress -of widowhood. . The loneliness of the 
wearer seems enshrouded, with .4 touching melancholy, and sorrow appears to have been 
her portion.' As ypu are a man and a Christian do you ndt fc$l disposed to pour oil 
.into the wounds of the afflicted, to be a. father to the fatherless, provided they are few 
iu number; — and to be the stay, coqnfort. — husband of the widow- Carry your good 
intentions into execution, ind your practical sympathy shall not go unrewarded. You 
will advance at once into all the rights, immunities, and privileges of the deceased. 
There is the house to walk ijito, completely furnished, without the*trouble o( selection, 
or the charge of a single penny. The wine upon which he prided ^imself, and which 
. has become exquisitely age, wilt bp reserved' for your own* private, drinking; The 

• 44 goods laid up for- many years, 1 .’ will be brought into utility for yourself. You will 
. • arrive. at once to the dignity Of the head of. a, family, and dee children flourishing 

around yon, the nursing having been paid before hand, and you having been spared 
even the trouble of rocking the cradle. 

. Mrs. Dunn had one child, a daughter born within the first year of her marriage. 

* Any one might be proud of Such s daughter! She Was tall, and her figure waS finely 
formed. tier’s was, not a shape made up of wadding and buckram, but beautifully 
rounded, and graceful from its own symmetry. A form that inStead of receiving 

• adornment from dress’, rather imported elegance and effect to the-, drapery by which it 
was Surrounded. Her eyes were dark and sparkling. But why need we particularize 

- features when the whole harmonized perfectly, and their expression was sweetness 
.itself i‘ A natural good capacity, assisted by a superior education; had rendered her 
. mental equal to her personal attractions. She played upon the! piano with exquisite 
taste .and feeling, and with a full mellow voice, prodfuepd in singing that thrilling 
effect upon the nerves of the .hearer that formd the experience of perfect musical 
enjoyment. -What a contrast is this/ with the sad jingling*. and squalling, which, for 
our own'sioS'.we are frequently' compelled to endure, and afterwards against our con- 
sciences, constrained to extol. Frequently has the writer of .these pages listened to 
her melodious voice, and gazed upofi her beauties. A voice that even -now has lost 
nqthiifg of richness; and all hough ‘-many years have tolled by, these beauties still 

• retain their lustre unimpaired. . 

On Sunday, as Mrs. Dunn was listening -toone of Dr. Hnmdhrnm’s most elaborate 
discourses upon forgiveness.of injuries, she got into that conglomeration of reflection, 
in which our- earthly are so strangely mixed with our ‘spiritual, concerns, that* our 
■ thoughts seem to embrace in the $ame.instant various distinct* unconnected, and jeven 
opposed obj^rcts, . Thhs devout and pious-persona improye the fleeting moments of their 
existence/ by reviewing the transaction* of the past week, planning the arrangements 
: for that which is ensuing, at the sarnie time that they attend to.their religious duties, and 
prepare theqoselves for a state of ultimate blessedness. Mrs. Dunn looked alternately 
at Dr- Humdhrum, Mr. Brown, and he* darling Aurora; and she thought how blessed 
it was* to love our enemies, — What Sad, spiteful, wicked people tbe old Browns weto; — 
and that her dear gir| was worthy of having a prince, for a husband. She then thought 
that', she could hope for happiness and forgiveness herself ; as she felt no animo- 
sity or ill-will to any person, dead or living. That she should have liked to have 
revenged herself upon those proud, stopid old BroWns. That though her daughter 
. was a great deal too* good for him, if she. could contrive * a match between her 
and young Brown, it would -almost make 1 the old people, if they could . know 
it, rbe up out of their graves with vexation. Tfye idtq of nqpoying the Browns,* 
altt#ugb they were dead, plfeased her, And -she determihed at once to have the young 
geutleman tor a son-in-law. , Having made up hpf mind T she.did not consider it worth 
while to Wait till she could contrive to get him. formally introduced to her family ; so alia 
managed. In walking from church with her daughter, a few steps before him, to slip out 
‘of one of her clogs, and make a kind of stumble.- This, brought the gentleman’s 
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nttur&l politeness into operation, and he sprang forward t<o prevent her falling. This 
brought forih on her part suitable thanks and acknowledgements ; this again an offer 
from him to escort them home; this was accepted with gratitude on the prfrt of the 
matron, and blushes on the part of Miss Aurora; finallj* all this served as matter of 
conversation and conjecture in the neighbourhood, for the nine days following. 

In return for Mr. Brown’s kindness, he was invited into the house, and favoured 
with a piece of saOred music in Miss Dunn’s very best style. He was delighted at the 
civility he had experienced, and called the next day for the ostensible purpose of hearing 
some music of another description. A few days after, he called and took tea with them 
in a friendly manner, and Mrs. Dunn requested that he should make himself perfectly 
at home, as she began almost to consider him as one of her own family.. 

Mr. Brown received «uch kindness and attention, and* found himself so happy at 
the Dunns’, that he got imperceptibly into a habit of calling upon them almost daily. 

He was very fond of their society, and of AJiss Aurora’s, in particular; but it pever 
for a moment entered into ’his head that any alliance was contemplated beyond mere 
friendship. One afternoon he called as usual, but with a higher flow of spirits than 
ordinary ; it was believed that he had taken an extra glass or tw o of Wine ; as, contrary 
to his custom, he was very loquacious. In general, he was very taciturn, and luxuri- 
ated in the pleasure of hearing. 

“ Rorey, love,” said Mrs. Dunn, “ go and fetch the drawing you have just finished. 
Mr. Brown has never seen any of your drawings.” Here was an accomplishment in 
reserve. All Miss Aurora’s-.attractions were not paraded at once; which left- always 
•omething to display, when a particular occasion required it. 

“ Yes', ma,’’ said the ^oung lady, and left the- room with an expression of counte- 
nance that showed she was aware of another motive for her absence beyond what was 
expressed, and that she need not be in a great hurry in returning. 

“ I cannot,’’ said Mrs. Dunn, “ warmly enough express J-he feelings that I enter- 
tain, Sir, for the civility you have shown me, and the marked attentions to my dot! 
child in our present state of bereavement; but, as .a patent* Mr. Brown, this only 
increases my anxiety: I am well acquainted with my poor Rorey 's natural suscepti- 
bility. I know the ardency of her attachments ; and blighted affcctious” — — here she . 
sighed, paused, and seemed maternally affected. 

This discourse, and the feeling yfith which it was uttered, was rather puzzling to 
Mr. Brown. He could not in. the lea^t comprehend at what she was aiming ; but, 
being in a very sympathetic mood, he began to feel Very sentimental, and commenced 
talking very warmly about Miss Aurora’s beauty, her accomplishments, her amiable 
disposition, and other various excellent qualities and virtues, and in fact began to speak 
eloquently ; a thing he never perpetrated previously ; and he felt so astonished at his . 
own power of utterance, that he could scarcely believe it was himself speaking. When 
he happened to pause, Mrs. Dunn judiciously put in a word or two very appropriately 
— leading him gradually to the point she had in view — that of making a serious offer 
of marriage with her daughter. 

Mr. Brown continued talking, and began speaking of his own feeling, and then * 
41 that he had never seen a lady comparable to Miss Dunn, — -that he had never seen 
one for whom he had felt one-half the* esteem.” He had now got into a position from 
which it required a much better tactician than himself to recede ; and up to that mo- 
ment not one matrimonial thought had crossed his mind ; so, not knowing exactly 
wfifct to say further, he ceased speaking. Mrs. Dunn very prudently offered no remark, . 
but looked at him earnestly, as if she expected he w*as about to continue his observa- 
tions ; which he felt compelled to do, and in so doing he committed himself in the very 
next sentence ; for lie said, that such was his admiration of the young lady, she seemed * 
to him a superior being; and if he could pnly venture to hope that he might be ponsi- 
dered worthy of her acceptance, he should be henceforth the proudest and happiest of 
men. — A very little more conversation quite* settled the matter in a manner perfectly 
clear and intelligible*; and Mrs. Dunn said she* quite approved of the gentleman ’ k 
having taken the proper course of speaking on this delicate topic first to her, as the 
parent; then, looking round suddenly, she exclaimed, “ Dear me! where can that 
tiresome girl be gone ? Why, she ertust have been nearly half an hour going up and 
downstairs!’.' At this moment Miss Aurora came skipping into the room. It \< 
probable that she had not been farther than the door for more than a minute, and not 
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unlikely that the heard the whole of this conversation, in which she had so deep an 
interest ; yet, as a wellbred young lady, would by no means intrude herself ; but re- 
in lined quiet until the proper time for entering. 

” Rorey, dear !” said Mrs. Dunn, “ Mr. Brown has been speaking to me upon a 
very delicate subject. He has been speaking of his ardent attachment for you, my 
love ; but very properly and honourably, I will say, thought right to break the matter 
to me, and obtain my consent, before he ventured to offer you his addresses.” 

“ La, ma/' said miss Dunn, “how very nice for Mr. Brown to make love to you. 
with intention of marrying me. I'm sure its all a mistake, it # s you he means, He has 
paid you such marked attentions, ma, — — I hQpe I shall not be an obstacle to 
your happiness, for I’ll be such a dutiful daughter-in-law.” , 

Mr. Brown looked earnestly at the young lady, put his hand to his heart, and 
sighed while she was speaking. She spoke sportingly, but still there was a slight 
mixture of feeling in it, as she thought her mamma bad received quite as much of 
his politeness as herself, which might hatfe been owing to his not having previously 
had any serious thoughts of either. Aurora Dunn was a merry light hearted girl, but 
in the present instance she spoke too flippantly — as her remarks gave birth to a chain 
of ideas in her mamma's mind that had better not have risen. 

Mrs. Dunn began to doubt the propriety of making a match for her daughter, 
she being so very young, — that persons, particularly females, ought to be more 
matured before they surrounded themselves with the cares of a family ; that she foresaw 
a great deal of trouble from two such young inexperienced persons coming together 
— whether she was doing her duty as a parent, by plungiug her child into -difficulties. 
That Mr. B'own was certainly a very fine young man ; that if constantly under her 
own guidance and aided hy her discretion, what superior happiness and respectability 
would be the result; and if she married him herself, how very much more she should 
have triumphed over the pride and malignity of the abominable old Browns ; — but 
as they were dead and gone she quite forgave them, and hoped they were happy. 
After thinking in this manner for some time, Mrs. Dunn, broke the silence that had 
prevailed for tome minutes, by saying; “ My dear child, although Mr. Brown has 
my consent to address you, I must now leave the affair entirely to your own inclina- 
tions, for God forbid Mr. Brown, that I should use any constraint in an affair in 
which for life my daughter's happiness depeuded.” Miss Aurora however, contrived 
in a most delicate and half playful manner, to convince them that Mr. Brown was 
exactly the man in disposition ' and feelings, that must have been formed for herself ; 
that these things being all settled in heaven, — they certainly were made .'or each other, * 
that having received the transfer of her mamma’s beau, she could not do otherwise 
than fully appreciate the maternal consideration. This last sally made Mrs. Dunn 
feel rather indignant ; so to avoid appearing angry she left the room, leaving the young 
people to themselves, the very thing for which both were secretly wishing. 

How very much these third people are frequently in the way. They are often so 
stupid, they won’t take any hints. It is really a great pity that people can’t under- 
stand whether their company be agreeable or otherwise. Mrs. Dunn would certainly 
have left the room sooner, (of she clearly understood these things ; but she slightly 
hoped to check an affair, which she believed she had prematurely been instrumental 
in commencing. 

The young people being alone, soon got into a most animated and agreeable con- 
versation. Mi»» Dunn being rather of a romaptic disposition, seemed to have a very 
exalted notion of true love under difficulties. And as it was now an understood thing 
that they were devoted to each other ; she saw clearly how very interesting it would 
he, that they might be the victims of some terrible persecution, that they might travel 
in some desolate country in a forlorn and destitute condition. She ever by his side 
encouraging him, to bear distresses with firmness, and assisting him to overcome sn- 
tvrmountable difficulties, and when his spirits drooped to sustain him with the words 
of comfort and affeetion. Under a tropical sun exposed to the glare of lightnings 
terrific— the rain in torrents pouring from the hurricane’s violence, only protected by 
some frail shed which they are in constant danger of haring tumbled about their ears ; 
or in the frozen regions of the noith, and the nearer the north pole the better, suffer- 
ing hunger, thirst, and every imaginable kind of misery, still supporting, still constant 
to each other, and true love triumphing. 
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These things are all very pleasant to read, hear, or talk about, but yet, (it may 
be prejudice,) we have some vague notion that the true love in a comfortable room, 
with a good fire, inaccessible to all kinds of inclemency, and surrounded with the other 
means of enjoyment usually found in such places, is a decidedly better sort of thing. 
.Our 3 oung friends knew nothing of sufferings but by name, happy are they with whom 
this blissful state of ignorance Is permitted to remain. The imagination has full 
scope, and life may pass on like a delightful dream, every thing around possessed 
with an ideal beauty. Sad is it when we awake to misery, and to see the realities of 
our existence in all their native deformity. 

Miss Dunn had some very pretty ideas of living in a humble cottage, and of doing 
very clever and delightful things by their own industry. Perhaps her views in these 
matters were not quite correct, as she knew nothing of labour beyond working a cushion 
in worsted, and as for the poor man’s cottage, Bhe had no conception of the abodes of 
wretchedness, where a single dirty apartment, scarcely affording shelter from the 
weather, may serve as a lodging for six of eight miserable beings. However, Mr. 
Brown was very much pleased, and began almost to think, how unfortunate it was that 
he was not born to a state of indigence, and also to think that there might be a remote 
possibility of being reduced to that state, if the money continued to slip through bis 
fingers as it had done recently. He then began to doubt whether povertjyaUd^ffer- 
ing were altogether desirable, and whether the reality was not som ewh&t^fi^rdjl* in 
Miss Aurora’s painting. Among Miss Dunn’s other tastes was a penchant fd£ jpoetry ; 
the wrote verses herself, and she quite delighted him with a very pretty impromptu 
acrostic npon his name, which she had been studying for the last three weeks. '*Afte r 
talking about music for some time, and plainly hinting she would willingly favour him with 
an -exhibition of her musical skill ; she after a little interesting hesitation, was induced 
to sit down to the piano ; and sung the following song, which was a piece of her own 
writing. The music was also her own composition, that is to say, compiled by ^herself 
from some favourite old melodies. *•- * \ 

J t ■ ■ „ 

O think not my heart with prosperity warms, 

And the chill of adversity fears ; 

It is in the regions of frost and of storms, 

The Aurora most brilliant appears. 

Should’st thou be deprived 
Of wealth and of fame, 

Which no friendship survived 
I’d still be the same. 

Unchanged in my love, affliction should shew 

I’d constant remain, in wfeal and in woe, L 

The efforts of absence and time to efface 
The affection’s impress would be vain, 

But as planets that roll divided in space, 

Yet a constant attraction maintain ; 

If we should remove 
For years from each other, 

My faith it would prove 
I’d ne’er love another ; 

$ut unchanged in my love, long absence should shew, 

I’d constant remain, in weal and in woe. 

Thus die hours passed rapidly, as they always pass, when thetmind i/in a condition 
of blissful excitement. We most of us have experienced a few, and but a very few, 
instances of this state, which seems to be, of pure enjoyment, but which being passed 
is recalled to the. mind rather as a bright vision than as an actual experience. The 
■upper tray was introduced, Mrs. Dunn entered shortly after ; her own matrimonial 
notions had passed away, and she appeared delighted in the prospeq£ of the happiness 
ef her daughter. The night was considerably advanced when Mr. Brown took his 
departure ; Miss Dunn went with him as far as the door. It was a cold, sleety, 
windy, cheerless night. On her return to the comfortable parlour fire, — “ whew/’ 
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whew/’ Said Miss Dunn,— “ what a night 1 I would not hare his walk*, no, not for 
jewels bright.” “ But you would hot mind the walk provided you had him by your 
side, should you my love ?” said her mamma. “ Indeed J>ut I should,” said Mis* 
Dunn, “ I would not go out in such weather fojr the finest man in , the* world. 1 
might catch my death with cold.” 

How quickly the young lady had forgotten her notions of braving all kinds of 
suffering, when the cup was sweetened with the honey of true love.* The heroism and 
devotedness 'that enables people to btar privations and misery with dignity and firmness, 
is of very rarfe occurrence.; but few things are more common than these glorious . 
qualities in the imagination. 

Mr. Brown became quite infatuated, and spent a great portion of his time with 
*the lovely Aurora, and her amiable mfither; which. greatly chagrined Mr. Templeton, 
and ihe captain, as it made it necessary to provide more dinners for* themselves, 
besides depriving them of a considerable income. 

* A few, months passed and the wedding day was fixed ; the wedding garment* 
were in rapid progress ; and Mr.* Brown’s house received additional adornment and 
furniture to render it worthy of the expected lovely occupant. A question was 
raised as to who should fcive away the bride. Mr. Brown proposed his friend captain ' 
Johnson. Mrs. Dunn said, ” she had no great fancy for .those captains, but she did 
not think it signified a great deal who officiated in that capacity.” so the .captain’* 
services were to be employed, and Mr. Brown was lo introduce hiffi to the family, 
about* a week before the time appointed for the happy occurrence. 

. On the day of the captain’s introduction to the Dunns, he had bpen for some cause . 
or other, parading the militia staff, which consisted of two sergeants, a drummer, and a • 
fifer. At the head of this redoubtable body, he seemed quite conscious* of tbp dignity 
of his position, and fancied his owiT importance to be something beyond Jhat of a field 
marshal. His wretched little body’ was in his regimentals, padded out’ to the best ad- 
vantage. In this costume he was introduced, being, determined to make an impression 
as favourable. as possible. . . ' 

He was very polite to the mamma, and shortly whispered tQ Mr. Brown that tE* 
young lady was a “ monstrdus divine creature. v A good deal of the evening was spent 
bytiie intended bridegroom and mamma-in-law in talking oVer the various necessary. • 
arrangements, and the captain having nothing elsft to do. kept up a pleasant conver- 
sation with Miss Aurora. On the following day, the captain called to inquire after th« 
health of the ladies ; and as Mr. Brown v*as not present, he showed iio disposition for 
leaving very quickly ; and as Mrs. Dunn had many domestic affairs that required her 
attention^ he was left to enjoy a snug tite & tSte with the young lady. He spoke ex- , 
tensively on military topics; talked of the glorious circumstances of fighting and 
bleeding for oue’s country ; related taany accounts of singular feats of heroism per- • 
formed during the Peninsular and.tbe Indian, wars, all. of .which he told in such * 
manner as left a doubt whether he was not himself thebero of these exploits. A great 
variety of other interesting conversation passed between them. Music followed, and* 
when the young lady was singing io her sweetest style, and the captain turning over th* 
leaves of the /nukic, Mr. Brown entered. She was just sihging the lines in her own 
song— ... ... 

“ Unchanged in my love, affliction should shew, 

I’d constant remain, in weal and in woe.” - 

Mr. Brown had no feelings of jealousy ; —how could he have ? — as she was just singing 
the very song that was written for* and * addressed to himself, if he had any doubts, 

’ this must have removed them. But he did think he should have been better pleased 
if that .song were . never sung to any other person tl^an himself. As the captain h»d. 
staid so very long, just before he left, Mrs. Duftn hinted in a very unmistakeable maimer, • 
that until after the wedding; their engagements would preclude the possibility of their 
receiving any calls, excepting from Mr. Brown. What could have induced so kindly a 
disposed woman to have made such a remark, can scarc^y be determined.' She might, 
perhaps, have been influenced by the circumstance of her predilections being in no 
respect favourable to captains. 

*• The captain cleaily saw that be must never expect to be esteemed a welcome visi- 
tor by Mrs. Dunn ; but feeling a strong interest in the young lady, and she being so 
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rery inexperienced, he was anxious to give her a little practical advice ; and, therefore, 

. very much wished to have a private interview with her. At least this is what he ex- 
pressed to one of the maids, by whose intervention he was enabled, during the next few 
evenings, to meet Miss Dunn two or three times “ by moonlight alone.” The maid 
was probably influenced by the eloquent appeal of a one-pound note, which she found 
accidentally in her hand, shortly after she bad been speaking with the captain. This 
very one-pound note he had won of Mx. Brown the day previously, who was induced 
by diut of a great deal of persuasioh, to kill an hour or two at billiards. But Mr. 
Brown’s love affair had nearly weaned him from gambling, and he stoutly resisted taking 
any bet, unless for a very trifling amount. Probably the expectation of having a wife 
and family to support might have given him prudential considerations. ' 

However, on the evening previously to the* day fixed for the wedding, he was 
persuaded to relax somewhat into his former unfortunate practice. He said he gave 

* way, partly becatage he was determined from that night to fbfl juries of ♦ 

gambling ; and made some kind of vow to that effect, which very much horrified his 
companions. Throughout the evening he was attended with his usual ill-luck, aud 

• fifty pounds of his money found its way into the captain's pocket. Tbo MnWoW 
morning at length arrived, and Mr. Brown was walking in a frame of mind most 
exuberantly cheerful, for the purpose of meeting with his darling Aurora, and peparing 
her for the awful ceremony, when a post chaise dashed by. him, the Horses in full 
gallop. His mind was too much occupied, to take much notice *of the circumstance. 

VV hen he arrived at Mrs. Dunn’s house, -he found that worthy lady in hysterics, and 
the whole household in a state of confusion. It was some time before he could get an 
understanding o£ what had occurred ; and when he did, it gave him a shock as though 
his doom of death had been pronounced. If left him petrified and deprived of ani- 
mation, his mind confused, but with a perception that something -dreadful had 
happened, which must compel him to drag out the* remainder of his existence in hope- 
less misery. The fearful truth at length flashed clearly upon his mind, which shewed - 
the necessity of not sinking into a state of torpid sorrow, but to roii'P himself to active ‘ 
exertion. His adored Aurora had eloped with captain Johnson, ttye friend in w hom be 
■bad so long confided, but who now had proved himself of ull living men the most * 
perfidious. / * 

Bedford, April 16/A, J847. • * • • 

[To be continued.] ’ 


\ INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 

* * Not to myself alone, 

The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way, 

* Not to myself alone I sparkling* glide : 

I scatter l|fe and health on every aide.* 

■ f v 8, W, P. Chamber*' Journal. 

I aauBMB&R on one occasion travelling by canal in Canada. In that country the sys- 
tem, of canals is tolerably extensive, not so much so, however, as in the adjoining territory 
of the United States, where, notwithstanding the immensity of the superb lakes and 
rivers', gigantic- undertakings penetrate hundreds of miles’ into the interior, intersect 
prairies, forests, and swamps, and facilitate by direct communication, the transit of 
travellers, merchandize, and agricultural produce. Without this proverbially cheap 
mode of conveyauce, it would almost be impossible to foster and sustain the rapidly* 
increasing trade. of the inland states. The long line of coast and extensive marine. 
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pertaining to the country would be rendered of secondary importance, nay, completely 
neutralized, without the important aid and advantage of these arteries of commerce. 
Manufactures would have been stunted in their growth if not entirely strangled, 
at birth ; and exportation of even the simplest raw commodity — grain for instance — 
would have languished and died beneath the severe pressure of the cost of land 
carriage. It must be borne in poind, that railways, were at this time, only beginning 
to agitate the minds of scientific men, and establish a conviction of their capability as 
a means of public conveyance. They existed but in the imagination of the philoso- 
pher, who strove to realize the conceptions of a fertile brain, but laboured long, 
battling against the dark mists of ignorant inexperience, ere the full and shining light 
of a brilliant discovery burst forth upon him. and dazzled the whole world with its 
suprising powers. It remained for the present era to develope the long hidden 
powers of steam, as applied to locomotion on land, and to revel in the felicity of 
speed. Steam vessels, varying from the size of a cockle boat to that of a brigantine, 
ran in to every nook and corner of the coast. Wherever it was possible for a skiff 
to draw water the diminutive flat bottomed steam vessel followed in the wake. But 
the astounding idea of steam carriages, running slap dash acros a country, heedless 
of the most formidable obstacles, did not then exist . to bewilder the community. 
So that the canals remained without a rival. There exists a marked difference in the 
course of the canals of the two countries. In the States they run, principally in a 
direct line, through isolated districts abounding in bog and morass, from which the 
supply of water is mainly drawn. Whereas, in the Canadas they are auxiliaries to the 
native streams, which from the rapidity of current, or rocky bed, are frequently 
insecure and precarious. Places called rapids, occur at intervals, where the narrowed 
stream bounds along with unparalleled velocity and force. Some of these rapida)are so 
dangerous that the expert Indian can only effect the passage in his canoe by paddling 
up the dead water near the shore. Others, again, are only considered dangerous at 
•ertain seasons of the year, when heavy rains or the spring thaws fill the tributary 
streams to overflowing, and the accumulated mass of water, rushing in tumultuary 
torrents over sunken rocks, immersed trees, and villainous snags and sawyers, takes 
the entire controul of the boat, and whirling it about in the fierce eddies of the middls 
stream, sometimes dashes it on the edge of a concealed snag, or swamps it beneath 
the boiling surf. Here, it is, the canal is found of most advantage. Thus, when 
nature, in the waywardness of her disposition, interposes obstructions, science and art 
w combine to remove the difficulty, and render practicable, what without their aid, owing to 
the force of the current, would be totally impracticable. It appears a mode of conveyance 
essentially suited to the condition and requirements of a new country. Its produce par- 
taking of the rude character of half civilization, must, of necessity, contain more bulk 
and weight, than when converted into manufactures by the aid of the artisan. The 
lumberer precedes the neat cabinet maker ; the smelter of raw ore the clever fabri- 
cator of chronometers. The huge pine tree, the weighty product of the mine, require an 
almost unbroken line of conveyance, or the great expense of labour to ship and re-ship, 
to load and re-load, superadded to the original cost, will far etceed their proper value. 
On the other hand, the craft“of the cutler, the jeweller, or the silk weaver can be com- 
pressed within moderate bounds, and being made to occupy a comparatively insignifi- 
cant space, can be moved with ease and expedition, and at a much lower rate in pro- 
portion to its value. In a high state of civilization — generally indicative of, and 
eo-existent with, active comlnercial|competition and enterprise — speed is of the utmost 
importance to fill, individually and collectively; but in the semi-barbarous state, 
labour and bullion take precedence in point of consideration, and time is held as of 
trifling account. Consequently, the time spent upon the canal is overlooked, so that 
goods pass from point to point without an additional outlay for re-loading. .The in- 
ducements presented to the newly arrived and necessitous emigrant are also manifold 
and various. While gently gliding along the smooth water of the canal, he can 
'recover from the effects of the unwonted voyage ; he can glean somewhat of the man- 
ners and customs of the people who are henceforth to be his people ; he can extend 
his enquiries in every direction, to ascertain the best market for his exertions, or the 
.most eligible locality for the investment of his limited capital. The charges are also 
~so moderate, in comparison with the cost of travelling by land, that a journey of four 
'hundred miles, by the one, can be accomplished at leas expense, than one of a hundred, 
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by the other. My trip extended from Montreal to Kingston, in Upper Canada. I 
went in company with a large party of troops with their wives and families. We 
started about three in the morning, as soon as it was well light. Day broke as we 
embarked in the batteaux. The sun quickly appeared on the line of the horizon snd 
dispelled the chill darkling mists of night. The broad expansive river stretched away 
for ten miles from the point of the Isle of St. Helens to the first canal lock. It was 
a long strong pull against the stream, but the brisk exertion served to stir our blood 
and keep us in, good humour. How strange, that the unusual effort of early rising 
should engender a degree of flatness in the animal spirits, and of irritability of mind 
and manner ; while those who accustom themselves to rise with the lark feel cheered and 
invigorated by the practice. Light transparent masses of aqueous vapour hung sus- 
pended over the surface of the broad river, like the wreathed mantles we should assign 
to phantom spirits — a beautiful and delicate drapery. These the increasing warmth of 
the sun — for it was June — gradually dissolved. We could then distinguish the smoke 
curling over the tops of the houses in Montreal, denoting that some at least of the 
citizens were beginning to arouse themselves from the inanity of sleep, and awake to 
life. Vistas of log houses, and pretty though humble shanties occasionally caught the 
eye. A fisherman's canoe now and then darted from the shore, silently skidding over 
the mirrored river. Hundreds of fish splashed about and around us, in their endea- 
vours to secure the flies which abundantly skimmed to and fro, immediately above the 
watery element. Our boats laden so as to bring their gunwales to the water's edge 
pressed slowly on. Each boat kept its assigned position in single file, beyond which, 
neither superior strength nor skill in the rowers was allowed to pass. The slight puff 
of wind which barely stretched to the blocks our patch of canvass failed as the morning 
wore away. Pith and sinew alone remained to propel our slow but useful craft. The 
little fleet shewed to the best advantage from the shore. The dip of each oar cast up 
numerous silvery particles of water which glistened brilliantly in the face of the great 
luminary of the day. Who does not love to watch the splash of the oar on a summer's 
day, and listen to its measured cadence, mellowed down by distance. The regularity 
of the stroke as the rowers bend to their work, the gentle murmuring of the waves 
upon the beach produce a soothing effect upon the mind, similar to the effects of 
solemn music. We insensibly yield ourselves to the subtle influence, and luxuriate in 
the realms of dreamy thought. In the course of the morning we arrived at the locks 
and then went on shore to dinner, as well as to stretch our confined limbs. Our first 
resting place for the night was fixed at a distance of not more than five miles from tha 
entrance to the canal, and this for the purpose of securing a fair start in the morning. 
By three o'clock in the afternoon we obtained lodgings for the night, and retiring early 
to rest, required no lullaby to throw us into a sound sleep. It was somewhat amusing 
to witness the terror of some of the party when the great gates, which act as a barrier 
to the river, closed upon them, and shut them in a deep gulp, many feet below the 
level of the ground. These canals appear constructed on a ruder principle than many 
we have seen in this country. Whether this arose from want of artistic skill or from 
a deficiency of funds, I cannot positively assert, yet, I should incline to the former 
opinion. In the first place, the space between the banks is so narrow, that two boats 
can barely pass without touching, to the manifest inconvenience and obstruction of 
the traffic, when it is frequent. Again when the locks have to be filled, water does 
not rush in from apertures about the level of the sides of the boat, but comes tumbling 
down from above, so as, in many instances, to pour in streams into the boat, and 
saturate the passengers and lading with the fluid. As this particular circumstance 
was unknown, it caused a general though momentary consternation, indeed two or 
three females fainted outright, and were not without considerable trouble restored to 
consciousness. The water further up the country, is usually of a dirty muddy colour 
and consistency, and produces millions, nay, myriads of thread eels, from an inch to 
half a foot long, aud as fine as the finest sewing thread. Large eels do not often exist 
in consequence of the shallowness of the water, and constant disturbance by the traffic. 
In England or Holland, countries which have paid most attention to this subject, tha 
travelling is of a decidedly monotonous character. But in the new world it is far 
otherwise. Canals, may, notwithstanding the sluggishness of their nature, be made 
available to the purposes of the lively tale or the smart romance. As you steal gently 
vu. you enter the bounds of the wild forest, and detect the shanty of the backwoods- 
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man peeping btimbly among the trees. Does* it require much stretch* of the imagi- 
nation tp 4te, called up by the enterprise of British biood, a flourishing town, a happy 
and industrious population, from whose ranks some one may arise to do his country 
honour, in philosophy, arts, or arms ? On leaving the precincts of the forest you 
emerge where the bold majestic river flowsjiq all its beauty. ’Twas here an act of 
bravery took place in the conflict* between the British and American forces ; there the 
Indian war 'whoop sounded the knellof a whole party caught in an ambuscade. Bold 
bluffs and pointed headlands mark the shore, the scenes of many.deeds of strife, 
where the fell sword drank deep. Watch the measured, stealthy, yet firm stride of 
- yon Indian, you chn see his blanket flutter in the breeze, as he advances to the beech 
and poises the light qpear against some of the finny trite, wantoning near the shore. 
A constant succession of new scenery removes the charge of monotony, and makes 
that a pleasant trip which in other lands is really tiresome. The ' Slowness of the 
pace, seldom exceeding three miles an hour, gave an excellent. opportunity to inspect 
the surrounding country, and obtain supplies of milk and eggs essential to the com- 
.fort and convenience of the whole party. Others sallied forthwith fishing rods or 
guns fearless, of game laws or gamekeepers. There is no one to interfere with your 
amusement in the.least, the country is open to all, and sport the exclusive privilege of 
none. We generally contrived to enjoy a few hours as our inclinations dictated in the 
morning, and then, shouldering our guns trudged away in the direction of the boats, 
that we might assist in the* preparations for the night. The stores for the sale of pro- 
visions werfe few and far between, and seldom offered anything but the plainest 
necessaries of life, with whiskey and* rum as the staple commodities. Under these 
circumstances the fortune of the fishing rod, broiled on the live embers of a wood flre, 
proved ap agreeable addition to the diet. Our bivouac was formed one night at a 
station where the only accommodation to be procured was the shelter of a large barn 
strewed down with oat straw. The lock keeper was an Irishman who had resided ip 
the country some years.’ He left ’his native Isle under the pressure of extreme 
poverty in the hope of benefiting his condition. From his statement, it would appear 
almost impossible foj* any change to have made it worse. Of a steady and. somewhat 
religious temperament, willing to put his back to the burden, or hja'hand to the spade, 
he experienced no difficulty in procuring constant and remunerating employment. The 
lapse of a few years enabled him to purchase a section of land, near his present residence. 
When the canal was in course of formation, his industry and steadiness procured him the 
place, of lock keeper with a considerable increase of his farm.' In addition to the small 
salary’ allowed him, he made some ready cash by establishing a store to supply the 
labourers With such things as were in request. Of these, it may well be surmised, 
that ardent spirits formed the main part ; that class of workmen, always reckless and 
predigal In their habits, drink to an alarming extent, and while they make^the fortune of 
.the store keeper,, rain themselves. Ha could boast with honest pride of as nice a 
farm as any man in .'the district. A substantial log house screened him from the fierce 
heats of summer, and the keenTrosts of winter. Three good mileb cows, and a’ span 
of ‘harefy rough coated Canadian horses, grazed on the borders of the neighbouring 
wood. Poultry cackled about the enclosure, and pigs — the darlintfc— grunted and * 
grabbed and pbked their fioses into every corner about the plain homeStepd. ' Large 
. piles of cord wood were ranged at the back of the house, ready for consumption. — 
Pumpkins, melons, Cucumbers, and*, other plants spread tbeir shady leaves over thfe 
gardep. In the field the *long flakey leaves of the Indian Cora adorned the stouV 
stem, and gave promise of .an abundant crop. Everything about bespoke that real 
comfort vThich almost invariably succeeds well directed and unremitting exertion 
towards one. Industry ■. frugality, and sobriety cannqt fail to achieve independence, 
both in mind and circumstances, if not comparative affluence. ^ • 

I have often, witnessed the opening dawn of days of exceeding ftplendoitr. . I hew 
patiently' watched the thick mists of night dissolve into the grey twilight, and have 
ktood rfvetted to the spot in admiration of the matin burst of the source of light and 
vegetation above the lipe of Uie horizon. I have seen the vivid lightning play in the 
heavens for days .without intermission. I have heard the artillery of thunder roar till 
earth' Appeared to shrink within itself with' dread. 1 have rode unmoved, now on the ' 
'wAd billow*’ topmast wave, now in the deep dark abyss of waters, while the. very 
reservoirs above seemed to bpen and portend a second delude. I have watched through 
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the weary ni^ht while' ouf crazy vessel floundered in' the trough of the sea with her 
helm adrift and ‘all her masts by the board. I hav.e seen nature in her grandest, 
and in her most terriflp moods ; but I never witnessed the opening of the portals of 
day with so much emotion as on the morning we bid adieu to this place. The ex- 
treme sultry heat of this season olf the-year prostrates the vital energies of all animated 
nature. Electric currents from high rarefaction, cause strange and .monstrous appear- 
ances in the air ; lightning plays about, startling you with its vividness and brilliancy ; . 
the deep breathing and panting sides of the cattle proclaim their distress ; the approach 
of the cool shades of eventide is hailed with rapture by all. Laxatvoa of. the nervous 
system induces the desire of .repose, supineness of thought, as well as of body, 
naturally follows, and the evening is passed as with a cloud over the brighter faculties. 

In the, morning the body and mind are both refreshed by the solace of sleep; We are 
alive to the most tender impressions, and it is hot to be wondered at, if we appreciate, 
with unaffected motives and enjoyment- the unsurpassed glories of .nature as they are 
reflected on the undimned mirror of our imagination through the medium of our 
sight. Day broke at. once. With no graduated advances, but, as it were with a 
bound, the sun sprung into view. It seemed that . scarcely a second had ’elapsed 
before he cleared the low distant horizon, and it was open day; The woodpecker 
awoke from his slumbers and started abroad in search of larvse. His indefatigable 
tap, tap, tap, could be heard a long way .off, in the delightful stillness of the time. — 
The smaller birds fwit twittered on their perch, and nibbed their tiny beaks against . 
the boughs, but their little noises only rendered more impressive the profound quiet 
that prevailed, while the immense floating orb imperceptibly arose to bis station in the 
heavens. , It was a glorious sight. How good is the great God to his erring creatures ! 
How susceptible of happiness he has made Us ! Angels can express no more exquisite 
pleasure than to admire the creations of Providence. Man can drop a tear of emotion, 
’at the sight of such transcendant beauties, for bow infinitely below them are the 
greatest productiops of human art % • *J • 

With the .first dawn the party were astir. Tim Camp kettle soqp hissed over the 
gypsy fire. Breakfast over, the boats received their-load, the* horses were hooked on, . 
# and the. slight ripple ’of the water, with the Ge Ho, of the Canadian driver, told the 
jpurney was renewed. . * 

About ten miles from this place resided an old yeterah, an intimate acquaintance 
of a serjeant of the party. An ardent friendship had long subsisted between the two. 
They were natives of the same village, had entered the army together ; and had never ' 
been absent from. one another but for a very short space of time. They had been 'sent 
out many years before, and having passed through many dangers and hardships in each 
others’ . company,, before the country got settled down, had made -up their minds 
to remain and spend the evening of their days in it. It had been their inlention 

• to retire at the same time, and occupy their land together, but this the accidents 
and chances of the military career prevented. A wound, obtained in a. skirmish, dis- 
abled one for a considerable time, and when, at last, able to rejoin his corps, the war 
was at aii end; The British government held out strong inducements to well-conducted 
soldiers to retire and settle mn the frontier. * For this purpose eligible’ grants of land 

. were apportioned them, and in many instances pecuniary assistance was afforded iu 
addition. Their habits of discipline, general activity, and familiarity with arrfis,.reh- 

* de red* them truly eligible for this purpose; for, on any sudden emergency, tHey'fcopld 
be called together and act in a body with more effect than dohble the number .‘of raw 
volunteers unaccustomed to obedience, notwithstanding their. devotion toHhfc’ cause, or 
their accuracy as marksmen. Giiless the' heavy tide of emigration lias altered the cha- 
racter of the settlers in Capada, a considerable portion have borne' fcrms in the Brtti*h 
army, either as.officers, non-commissioned officers, or privates. A lingering feeling of 
lovalt^aad attachment; to. British institutions induces them to prefer the Canadas to the 
States. They djeel the relinquishment of the comforts of home less, when surrounded 
hy thelgj^BFfebool -felloes, their bfethren ip arms, or men who, though strangers’, ad- 

i tnit th&^eame rules oflifb, of courtesy , and good- breeding, they.have been accustomed 
to admire* at home ; .any 'departure from which would afflict *thfem with a sense of exile. 
Without m the least pandering to national pride, they can consistently be styled the, 
pridd of their adopted country, and while they form the nucleus qf an educated and 
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intelligent population, are a most efficient bulwark in the event of future hostilities 
between the rival governments. 

Some eighteen months had passed since the friends had seen each other y and as we 
were passing so close to his residence, it was agreed to pay him a flying visit. There 
were three of ns, but neither knew the exact direction of the farm, We started with a 
very vague idea to guide our course, but falling into an ox track, trusted to it to bring 
us to some habitation. Following its direction for a few miles we came on a settler’s 
shanty, and found we were yet six miles off. We gladly availed ourselves of his offer 
to shew us through the woods and clearings, conscious of the difficulty of making our 
way without an experienced guide. We saw but one house until we came in sight of 
our object. They were very scarce about there, owing to the quantity of uncleared 
land. Here, our guide bade us farewell ; for we could see the house full in front of us v 
on the side of a moderate slope. It Was built of logs, in the ordinary manner, and had 
long zigzag lines of rude paling branching away on either side. A little way off stood 
the root-house, of still ruder construction, but large in its capacity and weather-proof. 
Here the vegetables, seeds, esculent roots, and all other matters the frost has a tendency 
to destroy, are heaped up in security, in a fit state for every-day consumption. Over 
against it stood some noble maple-trees, yielding, doubtless, from their fine appearance, 
abundant saccharine matter to last the family during the long winter, with some also to 
barter away for other necessaries in the next town. This sugar, when well made, re- 
sembles, in taste and consistency, sugar-candy, and is quite as useful in tea or preserves. 
Hovels for the cattle, and a large wood-house or workshop, stood on one side, as rough 
as unhewn timber could make them, nevertheless, as useful as if built of biick or stone. 
Every thing on the outside accorded with the wild rusticity of the situation. The inside 
remained for us to explore ; but this seemed a rather problematical matter, when two 
huge shaggy dogs — a cross between a Newfoundland dog and a wolf-dog — advanced 
furiously towards us, baying and barking in tones that made one’s blood run chill. No 
silken lapdogs were they, but rough boisterous brutes, with formidable rows of teeth, 
fitted to compete with a wolf or bear, and risk their lives in their master’s defence. 
Their furious barking brought out the whole colony in haste and some amazement ; “for 
a visitor in their secluded situation was a novelty not often witnessed, and very far from 
their thoughts. We dare not advance to meet them until the dogs were quieted and 
secured, and then, I remember, with a hesitating step. Our unlooked-for appearance 
would have prevented an immediate recognition, had not the uniform worn by two of 
the three afforded a clue to the visiters. 

“ Hallo ! old friend. What, is it you ? Come in ! Come in ! Right glad am I 
to see you I began to tbiuk I should never see you again. Why, man alive, you 
look as young as ever. But, come in. I’m keeping you outside the door.” 

Our long and toilsome walk, for our route had been a circuitous one, disposed us 
to accept his warm invitation without any more ado. We were glad to escape from the 
excessive heat of the sun, which made us faint and weary. A large lump of pickled 
pork, a brown loaf, and a pitcher of new milk, soon graced the stout table before us. 
A jar of whiskey found its way within our reach, and served to qualify the milder 
draught, The first half-hour we employed at the table, but, as soon as leisure per- 
mitted, took a survey of the room. We saw that we were in a house where want could 
not come for some length of time. Several hams hung suspended on the sides of the 
large open chimney, where, in winter, an enormous iron stove stood to warm the whole 
building. Flitches of plethoric porkers lined the walls, shewing a delightful cherry 
redness through the encrustation of salt. The furniture was principally of home manu- 
facture, of plain but substantial workmanship, well calculated for every purpose of 
utility and convenience, if not for shew. If the males of the family contributed to the 
useful, the females contributed their share to the ornamental, as appeared in numerous 
little matters of adornment arranged with natural taste. A scrupulous cleanliness per- 
vaded the , whole establishment, not commonly met with in houses so far removed 
from the prying eyes of the world. The details of the interior of a settler’s* 
home have been so often dwelt upon, as to have lost the charm of novelty. There is 
one point, however, which it would be unpardonable to overlook— the family of our 
host. Three stalwart sons, straight as arrows, robust and ruddy as constant occupation 
m the open air could make them, with two bonny lasses, blithe as larks, merry aa 
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•rickets, and full of animal spirits in which not one particle of guile or deceit had ever 
formed a resting place. Health and happiness appeared the predominant characteristic 
of the *hole family. Their golden tresses told plainly that Scotland was the land of 
their paternity. The bonnie lassies “ ayont the Tweed” might hail them as sisters, for 
their father 44 cam from Stirling too,” and had been bred beneath its 44 castle wa.” 
The youftfc women were up to their elbows in the mysteries of a batch of bread, when 
our unexpected arrival disconcerted their employment. I am afraid our assistance did 
not tend to make the bread lighter than it would have been ; it is most probable, that 
our ofliciousness condemned them to breakfast off a heavy loaf for the remainder of the 
week. After a friendly chat indoors, we sallied forth over the farm. You must not 
picture to yourself slate-roofed buildings, trim hedgerows, with open, nicely leveled 
fields and inclosures ; nor see in the distance spreading dales and verdant slopes, an- 
cestral elms, beneath whose bowery shade the antlered deer are calmly grazing, but a 
number of acres of dark forest land, cropped with Indian corn, oats, and wheat, and 
about as many more partially cropped, with large black stumps still studding the sur- 
face of the ground, like so many rocks in shallow water. Another section of his land 
abutted on the forest, and abounded in large maple, hickory, and beech-trees, some of 
them of magnificent proportions, but falling before the nervous strength of the young 
men. We listeued with interest to the description of his early struggles and difficulties, 
and though much of his information about his crops was thrown away upon our igno- 
rant ears, we gained enough to convince us never to despair when difficulty oppresses. 
Time, the great healer of sorrows, can also work apparent impossibilities, when hope 
remains alive to cheer us on to exertion. After an ample inspection of all that related 
to the farm, including both byre and piggery, we returned to the house, where the good 
wife and lasses awaited our presence. We took tea in merry style, tempted by the new 
white butter and the warm cakes set out for our entertainment. In the evening, one 
of the sons reached down his fiddle and struck up a lively tune. In a trice we were on 
our feet, the middle of the room was cleared, and we stepped gaily and lightly over the 
stout beechen floor. If the reader asks how it was that the time passed so swiftly and 
so unheeded, we must plead ignorance to all except to the main fact — in truth, it went 
at more than express speed. It might have been the excitement of the dance, the 
warmth of the whiskey toddy; the bewitchery of bright eyes and flushed cheeks, singly 
or collectively. Suffice it to say, that we were beguiled of our time, and thought not 
of the soft indulgence of the couch that night, but continued the revel till day broke. 
A sense of duty admonished us that we must prepare for the journey to rejoin our party. 
Our preparations consisted, first, in a dip in the brook, half a mile distant ; secondly, 
in an attack on the new-laid eggs, bacon, maple sugar, cream, and tea provided for us. 
An excellent foundation for a day’s march. We should much have liked to prolong 
our stay, but the calls of duty were imperative, and we regretfully bade adieu to our 
hospitable friend and his family. But one of the party, at least, often returned to 
claim the heart he lost on this occasion. In two years he made his case so good as to 
be the affianced husband of the elder girl. One of the sons accompanied us in our 
walk, and took us almost in a direct line to the appointed rendezvous, where we ex- 
pected to meet our friends. They had been gone about two hours when we arrived, 
and we had a brisk walk before we could discern the hindmost of the boats sailing along 
the canal. We often look back to that day as a bright and sunny spot in our existence, 
a sort of oasis in the desert of life, a rose-bush in which not one thorn remained to mar 
our enjoyment. • 

A few days more saw us in the open bay formed by the Ontario, on whose shore 
the town of Kingston is built. We arrived early in the morning, and the whole com- 
pany, with the exception of a fatigue party left to look after the boats, were safely 
ensconced in the artillery barracks before the townspeople were awake. The free-and- 
easy, half-nomade sort of life we had been leading seemed to possess such a charm over 
us, that it was difficult to settle down into the monotony of every-day existence. But 
then, it was summer, and such a summer as we do not know at home. Had it been 
winter, we should have hailed with joy the termination of our trip, in place of regretting 
it. This was the only time I ever sailed upon a canal ; for on my return, I came the 
route by the rapids, the quickest, but most adventurous route. However, “ All’s well 
that ends well.’ 1 

Bari Pomfret Lodge , Northampton Dietrict. 
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CLERKE RYCHARDE AND MAYD MARGARET. 

A roan must nepds loue maugre bis hed, 

• He may not fleeu it though he shuld be ded. 

Chaucer. 

There were Two who loued each other 
* For many yeares, til hate did starte, 

And yet they neuer quite could smother 
The former loud that warmed theire harte ; 

And both did loue and both did hate, 

Till both fulfilled the wil’of Fate. 

Yeares after, and the mayd did mar rye 
One that her harte had ne'er approued ; 

Nor longer could Clerke Rycbarde tarry, * 

• ‘ Where he had loste all that he loued ; 

To foraigne lands he recklesse wente, 

To nourish Loue, Hate, Discontent. 

A word, an idle word of Follye. . 

Had spilled theire loue when it was yonge ; 

And Hatred, Grief, and Melancholy, 

Iff either hartte as idly aprufig, 

* An'd yet they loued, and Hate did %ane, 

And much they wished to meete againe. 

Of Rycharde still is Margaret, dreming, 

His image lingered in her breast ; - 
And oft at midnight to her seeming 
Her former louer stood confeste,* 

And shedding on her bosom teares, 

The bitter wrecks of happyer yeares. . 

Where'er he went by land or ocean, ^ 

Stil Rycharde sees Dame Margaret there ; 

. .And euerie throb and kind emotion 
His bosom knew were felt for her ; 

And neuer. newe loue hath he cherished, 

The power to loue, with firstloue perished. 


Homeward is Clerke Rycharde sailing , 

* An altered- man from him- of olde^ . . 

His hate had changed to bitter wayiing,. 
And loue resumed its wonted holde 
Upon his harte, which yearned to see 
The haunts, and loads of Infiancie. 

He knew her faithlesse, nathlfess euer 
He loued her though no more hia owne ; 
Nor could he proudly nowe -disseuer 
The chain t^at round his harte was thr own. 
He lbued her without Hope, yet true. 

And sought her, but to say adieu. 
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For euen in parting there is pleasure, 

A sad swete joy that wrioges the soole ; 

And there is grief surpassing measure, 

That will not byde nor brook controol, 

And yet & fortes! fond leaoe-taking 
Does ease the Harte albeit by breaking. 

. Oh thefe is something in the feeling 

And tremblyngc faulter of the hande ; 

And something in the tear down stealing. 

And voyce so broken, yet so blande ; 

* t And something in the worde Farewell 

Which worketh like a powerful! Spel. 

These Loners met and neuer parted ; 

They met as Louers wonte to do. 

Who meet when, both are broken harted. 

To breath a laste and long adien ; 

Pale Margaret wepte, Clerke Rycharde sighed. 

And folded in each other's arms, they died. 

• Yes, they did die ere word was spoken, 

Surprize, Grief, Lone, had chained their toung. 

And nowe that Hatred was ywroken, 

A wonderous joy in them had sprung ; 

And then despaire froze either harte, 

Which liued to meete, but died to parte. 

Clerke Rycharde he was buried low 
. In f&ire Linlithgow, and his Lone 

Was lay de’ beside him there, and lo 
A bonny tree did growe aboue 

Their double grave, and broad it flourish t » 

Greene o’er the spot where first Loue perisht. 


PHEMIE’S WALK. 

AN EPOCH IN THE DEARTH OF — 9 9i 

The famine which had originated in the yfear — 99, was spreading still abroad its 
blighting, withering breath. In the country, its influence was not so much felt as in 
towns, for the poor had many ways and means of gleaning a subsistence which* could 
not be practised in public streets and Janes. But even the best supplied with the 
necessaries of life, was but poorly so ; and, in former times of plenty, the beggar’s 
board would have shamed the now scanty table of the thriving artizan. It was a period 
of no common hardship to all classes, as may be known from tbe vivid distinctness 
with which the memories of the aged still revert to it, and make it a* sort of landmark 
in the mind, from which prior and subsequent events are dated and arranged. Bad 
harvests were the first cause. Corn became scarce — the people consumed the potatoes 
till the supply was exhausted, and then the other grain rose in price. Speculation 
contributed to . the evil ; and and so far was the gain of sinful greed practised, that 
many holders hoarded tbe corn till it became a prey to vermin, or rotted to destruc- 
tion. Wages, no doubt, were high,— never higher since. Money was plenty in the. 

Foe. 9— No. 7 — Z. 
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hand* ef the labourer, but what availed it, when a peck of meal, and that of the worst 
quality too, cost near a crown. Nay, even grain of any kind could BOt always be 
had ; the me&lmongers’ shops were emptied in a few hours, and stood empty for days 
often before new supplies could be obtained. One year passed by, and men hoped 
that, with return of another harvest, things would mend ; but scanty crops, and a wet, 
warm autumn set in, banishing at once the devoutly cherished expectations of the 
people, and spreading gloom and anxiety around. The poor now began to suffer m 
earnest— want parched and pointed their features, hollowed the cheeks of youth, 
withered the bloom of manhood, and grizzled the locks of premature age ; while the 
sickness of donbt and anxiety hung heavy at the heart of each. 

The scope of our observation has been general. We will try to illustrate our 
text by a particular instance — not a story, by any means — but merely a short narrative 
of incidents, related nearly as they occurred. 

Matters had arrived at their worst towards* October 1800. You might have 
walked through the streets of Paisley — for with it have we more immediately to do — 
and looked into every shop- window, but not have seen a single loaf that was not al- 
most sickening to look at— so black and coarse was the material of which it was 
made. Few loaves even could be seen ; and these few, had a heavy, damp, earthy 
appearance, that nothing but the pangs of hunger could overcome. At the corners of 
the streets, the weavers grouped together and discussed the causes of the famine, and 
the policy of the government : the loom-shops resounded more with the din of argu- 
ment than the clack of shuttles. Even the women took up the subject ; those who joined 
with tbeir husbands blamed the powers that be, but the older and greater proportion 
of them devoutly ascribed their sufferings to the fulfilment of Peden or Thomas the 
Rhymer’s prophecies ; this latter among the females, was the popular idea. 

There stood then, somewhere in the vicinity of the Croft, a range of thatched 
houses, straggling aud uneven, built without much pretensions to architecture or 
regularity, but wearing an air of cleanly comfort, outwardly and inwardly, which 
modern Paisley is a stranger to. One of these was occupied by widow Forrester and 
her family. Their means were limited, — sufficient, with the combined exertions of the 
mother and Pbemie, her eldest daughter, to support the family in times of plenty ; 
but, under the then fearful scarcity, barely capable of keeping soul and body together. 
A glance into the cottage showed a little group seated by the hearth, consisting of 
four flaxen -haired children, of different ages, but there were no ebullitions of innocent 
childish glee emanating from them. They were moping and dull— they had no heart 
for play or mirth ; and when you looked at their pinched faces and eager eyes, you 
found an obvious yet painful reason for it. A little apart sat our heroine, plying with 
N the busy needle, and at times soothing the children, when their easily excited feelings* 
were aroused. She sat there like a guardian angel, comforting, assuring, and dis- 
sipatiug, by her cheerful voice and presence, the melancholy that brooded unnaturally 
npon the hearts of her young charge. Yet Phemie Forrester’s smile was but assumed, 
nnd ill consorted with the wan aspect her beautifully chiselled features bore. She felt 
unrepiningly the stings of the hunger-fiend, and often, with the endurance of love* 
and a noble, unselfish generosity, had sacrificed her own scanty meal to satisfy the 
craving of her brethren and sisters. 

44 Oh. Phemie, when will mither be hame,” said a little boy rising from 
his seat and looking wistfully up into her face, “ for I’m hungry, very hungry/’ 

No wonder the child was so ; he had tasted nothing for a whole day, and even 
before that but scantily. 

44 Bide a wee longer Willie,” returned Pbemie, 44 She’ll sune return j or gang out 
an play your sets an hour, and come back then.” 

The children rose, but play was far from their hearts. Ere they reached the 
door, a woman in, a dark blue doak and hood lifted’ the latch and entered. She seemed 
exhausted, for she immediately tank on a chair. 

44 Mother,” said Phemie hastening towards her, 44 you are tired. I hope — ” 
The word faltered on her lips— she wished, yet feared, to ask the question. Her* parent 
anticipated her. 

44 No, it has been in vain. I ba’e walked to the mill o’ Calder, and come ham* 
without food for ye, my bairns. Ye maun gang supperless anoe mair to bed. Oh* 
God help us in this strait ! and send better time*.” 
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The mother, in her love and solicitude for her offspring, foigot the agony of her 
own feelings. She sat and wept in silence, as she looked upon the piteous counte- 
nances of the little group that clustered around her. 

The children were soon after despatched to rest, and iu a short time sobbed then;- 
selves asleep. Blessed slumbers, in which their sufferings were buried in a swett 
oblivion — the dread reality forgotten in that soother of human woe, 

The widow and Phemie, as soon as alone, began to canvass every scheme which 
afforded a probability of yielding them a means of supplying the immediate wants of 
the family. Project after project was hit upon and dismissed, with many a hopeless 
sigh, as eaeh plausible but ill based delusion fell crumbling down before unwilling 
certainty. For an hour nearly they thu? sat- Daylight was fast declining, and the 
shades of evening settling down, as the widow, after a long pause, said — 

“ Phemie, you ken Gilbert Gibb, the grocer — he's a half cousin o' my ain. The 
thocht has just struck me, and may it be a true one, that he could assist us. It’s 
weel kent he has stowed awa’ in the abbey vaults sacks fu' o' meal, lying there till the 
prices rise higher, though he denies it. Now, Gilbert; though a hard grasping man, 
is surely no deaf a' thegether to the voice of humanity, and aiblin’s micht, for 
friendship's salce, gie us a little o' his abundance. We can repay him again wheu 
matters mend." 

“ That’s true, mother. Though the man has a bad name by reason of his mean- 
ness, he's maybe no a' tbegither to blame, l.ha'e heard that there is meal hid in 
the abbey buildings. At all events, ane can be nae waur for the trying. So, as you're 
weary. I’ll awa' to him afore its later." 

She paused a moment to adjust a stray ringlet and arrange her dress, then with a 
countenance radiant with renewed hope, departed. 

Her errand was an eventful one. As she turned the corner of a lane, she observed 
a crowd of ragged Irish and miserable looking labourers, male and female, collected 
around the steps of a ruined house, on which stood an individual haranguing them at 
the full pitch of his voice, to whom the mob responded with groans, laughter, and 
hisses, as the subject pleased or displeased them. Drawing nearer, Phemie recognised 
in the orator a sort of half-witted being, well known for his inventive faculty, who 
passed under the cognomen of “ Daft Ballant Will," from the circumstance of his 
being by occupation a dealer in songs, which he hawked about the streets. Phemie 
was well enough acquainted with the character and person of the spokesman, and was 
noway surprised at seeing him occupying such a situation, knowing the facility with 
which he could turn his talents to popular use. He was dressed in a long frieze coat, 
which might have vied with Jacob's iu point of colour, for of what pattern it originally 
was, would now have puzzled human ingenuity to decide. The collar was broad, 
covering the shoulders, composed of faded blue velvet ; the rest of it, to the skirts, 
made of patches of any colour , presenting quite a picturesque appearance. From a 
capacious pocket, at each side dangled bunches of songs, in stripes, and a quantity of. 
straw, that fluttered in the evening wind, an accompaniment to his action. His nether 
garments had originally been of corduroy, but were now so greased and baked that 
you might, with some degree of plausibility, have set them down as untanned leather ; 
and a little lower, his toes protruded from a pair of horsemen's boots, curtailed to the 
proportions of high-lows. This completed “ Ballant Will's 99 appearance. Add to 
it, a roguish leer, which played upon his countenance, and a pair of brawny fists 
beating the air, and you have the man complete. 

Incited by a momentary curiosity, Phemie drew near to listen. The orator assuming 
a ludicrous gravity, pursued — 11 Folk say that I’m daft — I wish gin ilka ane was hauf 
me wise." Aside — " Aye, mistresss, was you speaking — eh ?” 44 No," replied a 
female voice from the crowd. 41 Weel, then, dinna say ouy mair; silence betokens 
sense." -Then resuming the thread of his discourse, he added, 44 As I was telling ye. 
I wish every ane was as wise<— our rulers, in especial and particular ; then we widna 
gang about wi’ the win’ grumblin' in our stomacks for supper, and be able to count 
the grains o’ meal in our brose." 44 That's true," responded another voice. 14 Yes, 
it's ve-rra true," pursued the orator ; “ but I'll tell you bow we can better the thing in a 
way nane o’ ye ken." “ Let's hear't then." 44 Directly, gudeman ; and the less ye say 
the Miner- We’re needin' meal, and it hands to reason we should hae meal gin it's 
in the town- Noo, it it in the town." 44 Whaur, whaur?" interposed a c*oze 
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tonguei . 41 Jist whaur it ia, and no whanr it should be — that's the place. D’ye lten 

noo ? But I’ll tell you. There’s a score o’ bags o’t in the abbey vault. I saw ’t 
wi’ my ain een lyin’ hoordit up there. And noo wad I speir, is this Christian — is it 
honest ?”* 41 No, no,” echoed the hearers. “ Well then, what’s to hinner us helpin’ 
ourselves. Necessity has nae law ? and twa or three kicks wad gi’e us a meal for ae 
nicht. What say ye, freends ?” 44 To the abbey— to the abbey,’’ shouted the mob ; 

and, with ;he orator at their head, they darted off. 

Phebiie started as she heard the proposal ; and, ere the hunger-prompted 
resolution was come to, she hurried off, guessing what the result of their deliberations 
would be. With a light foot she neared her relation’s house ; but it may be as well to 
say a word relative to the gentleman in question. 

Gilbert Gibb, the raealman, was a well-known character through the town, but, un- 4 
fortunately, his reputation, like that of many distinguished characters, was based 
upon grounds rendering fame not at' all desirable. So slightly had they any tendency 
to wiu for him golden opinions, that even his nearest relatives seldom hid much to say 
in his favour. No one could ever recollect an unselffish generous action he had been 
euilty of, or a benevolent purpose in which he had aided. The springs of his heart 
seemed dried up — their channels cracked and hardened, under the influence of one 
great passion — gold. This was his idol — the star of his existence. Nor had his wor- 
ship at its shrine been in vain. Nigh forty years had he plodded, laboured, and 
planned to hoard up wealth ; yet, as of others, might it have been said of him, no 
single heart could ever honour him. In personal appearance he was about middle si»e, 
but a stoop in his gait diminished to appearance, his stature. His face was thin and 
shrivelled, widening towards the chin, where the flesh hung loosely ; high cheek-bones, 
a pair of glassy dim eyes, surmounted by a narrow receding forehead, completed the 
picture. When he spoke, his voice was husky, harsh, and unpleasant, like that of a 
person labouring under a bad cold. His conversation was composed principally of a 
string of complaints and murmurings. So well was this propensity known, that it 
had obtained for him the unenviable nick-name of 44 Grumble.” 

As Phemie entered his house, he was seated alone by the remains of a once small 
fire, smoking. Grumble had no wife or family ; an old grey cat formed his sole com- 
panion, it bqjng the least expensive of all animals to maintain. On the present 
occasion it sat on the hob — the hearth was far too cold— with its deceitful eye blinking 
and winking at its master, whose thoughts were roaming among the clouds he raised 
around him — picturing each wreath into so much solid yellow metal. Hearing the 
sound of Pheraie’s footsteps, he turned abruptly round, and enquired — 

44 Well, my young woman, what’s wanting at this time o’ nicht ? The auld 
Hang, I reckon — taither, raither, an’ bairns needin’ meal, and tending to a man 
wha has nane to gi’e. Never saw sic times. I’ve been berried an’ hunted o’ 
the last peck in the shop, at a dead loss to mysel’, to keep ither folk frae starvation.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Phemie, desirous to put an end to the string of com- 
plaints, 44 as my mother, widow Forrester, is a friend o’ your ain, ye micht be 
prevailed on to favour us wi’ as meikle a & put bye the mom. 1 am sweirt to fash you, 
but, for acquaintance sake, I thocht ye micht do this much.” 

“ So ye’re a dochter o’ widow Forrester — aih ! How time works changes. 
Little wat I that e’er she wad need to seek help frae ane wha’s be*u roukit, and grun’ 
doon till lie hasna ae baubee jinglin’ in his pouch on anither. Hech, woman, they’* 
fearsome times.” 

“ But surely you could do a little to oblige us ?” 

“ Lassie, I’m wae to say’t, but ye maun tell your mither that there’s nane I wad 
sae readily make welcome to onything, but I ha’ena a grain o’ meal in the shop, and 
dinna ken when to expec’ it. Heaven help me, as I’m a puir sinner.” 

41 Then you winna ?” 

“ Canna, lassie; it’s perfectly impossible and he looked her full in the ftiae 
with a placid unmoved gaze. 

44 So the. report about the meal bein’ in the abbey vaults is faose ; it doesna 
'Rikng to you,” replied Phemie rising to go. 44 Weel, whaever owns it will own a 
loss gin the morn,” she added/somewhat bitterly. 

Stop ; stop, woman! what said ye— aih ?” hastily interrupted Grumble, rising 
to intercept her progress, while his hitherto dim eyes flashed fire. 
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Phemie narrated what .she witnessed on her way, surprised all the time at the 
sodden change on her relative, whose word she had never doubted.* Ere she had told 
half, he sank into a seat, cursing himself and * wringing his hands ; then suddenly 
bolted up and rushed out of the doors. 

The young girl, half-stupified betwixt this exhibition of duplicity and disap- 
pointed hope, sorrowfully followed with the scalding tears trickling down her cheeks. 
She passed a shop where a great crowd was collected round the door, thronging the 
streets so that no vehicle could pass. There had been an arrival of a load or two of 
meal, for which some hundreds were scrambling, as if very Hfe depended on their 
success. A few of the man's regular customers had* little bags, with their names 
attached, which they endeavoured to pitch, over the head* of the throng, in the shop. 
These were filled, if seen, and laid aside till the rest was told, which indeed was a 
matter of easy moment, for ere ten minutes had well elapsed, the supply was done, 
and the door closed. Phemie made her way through the crowd just as the last handful 
was sold. She turned again, and bent her steps sadly along the street. As she passed 
down the Abbey Close, a clamour of many voices, mingled with the sound of an 
alarum drum, smote her ears, and she met people hurrying along to and fro : 'women 
with aprons full of meal, and men with caps and dishes, of every conceivable kind, 
filled with the same precious dainty. The numbers increased as she went on, jostling 
and tearing past her, loaded and empty. Approaching the abbey, a scene quite in- 
describable was displayed. The •vaults were broken open — meal and flour lay strewed 
in the street^ long trails of it ruitning every way. ’A dozen men sqrrounded the 
broken doors, doling it out to the crowd with all possible despatch, mid shouts, 
laughter, and Execrations. Louder than all was the voice of Grumble Gibb, impre- 
cating, and beseeching, and feebly endeavouring to drag away the dispensers of the 
bounty. But his efforts were unavailing, and his entreaties unheeded, till a shout , 
of “the volunteers," was heard at the rear. Quick as thought, the mass made off, 
sweeping everything along, with them, and ere the burly volunteers in their blue 
dresses, (who sooth to say, made ho untoward haste to capture any of the rabble,) were 
op the scene of warfare, the whole multitude were gone. 

Phemiewsis carried along in the press, and in a few minutas found herself standing 
alone by the river side. Late rains had swollen it into a fearful torrent. It hurried 
and roared along, foaming and eddying over the banks, while the thunder of the falls 
drowned every other sound. Phemie looked at it and shuddered, A gnawing fireary 
desolation spread. over her heart. She sat down on a stone and tried to weep,, but 
could not; the fountain of tears was sealed. A dark cloud hung over and seeded on. 
her soul. She thought of her mother, brothers, and sisters, starving at homebelp- 
lessly, hopelessly dying. Already she felt its pangs loosening the chords of hat oWn 
existence. Oh 1 it was a fearful thing thus slowly to perish. Then she thought- of 
another — and that thought was bitterest of all — she should never see Lfpjrence 
Moreland again ! Memory recalled the hours she had been happy with him,; the 
gloaming walks, the whispered vows, the bright anticipations long conned oyer and 
cherished. Now he was far at sea, and knew nothing of all her misery. She looked 
vain upon the .water. She felt something dragging her towards it. She strove to 
. Sink of something else : their was a weight upon her brain-^she could not. She 
essayed to pray^sfie got bewildered. An impulse drew her to the river brink ; in 
vain she resisyjpi: 'Looking dfiwn into it at hpr own dark shadow, she felt no fear. 
A power impelled her forward— soothingly pointed to an end of all sorrow. The 
demon Suicidb stood over her. She touched the dark stream with her foot ; the water 
bubbled and circled round it. A wild whirl of chaotic madness and confusion rang in 
her mind. Heaven h$lp her, poor girl ! With upraised imploring eye she totters on 
its roaring verge. A moment more — a strong arm is. rgupd her, and a mellow voice 
shouts- — ... * 

“ Hillo 1 Premie, lass; shiver me but that's, a rare ifiermaid taste you’ve 
got.”. * 

It was Laurence Moreland. Pherfiie heard the voice, and sank insensible in his 
arms. The astounded tar deposited her on the ground, and fetching a. handful .of water- 
dashed it on her face, cursing his unfortunate imprudence in thus taking her all aback. 
In a few minutes she revived, half doubting whether it were not all a dream. No ! it 
was no dream, but a joyful reality. Her hput throbbed with speechless gratitude as she 
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leant on Laurence's arm, clinging for support ; and he looked proud and happy a# 
he said— 

“ Bless me, I had a long chase after you since I ldft your mother’s, and had given 
it nigh up when you hove in sight at the water side. Let’s go home now and make a 
uight of it. I guess the youngsters are hungry, and will be screaming for their 
supper, now that they have got something to sharpen their grinders on.” 

This latter was true enough, as Phemie learned on her arrival, when she saw the 
youngsters seated around the table, on which were spread a quantity of edibles, spch 
as could be had by the aid of the generous sailors prise-money. And they did make 
a night of it. Aye,, and many of them afterwards ; for Laurence would insist, and 
that most pertinaciously, that Phemie and he should be spliced. There was really 
no resisting of him j. and, being of an obliging turn, Phemie yielded. Perhaps, we 
dare almost affirm as much, she hoped matters would take such a turn, and wa* 
glad they did so. Not long after, prices fell, and food became more plenty than it had 
ever hitherto been. 

In later years, when the famine was numbered among the darker pages of life’* 
history, Phemie, as she sat by the winter hearth, told a little group of clustering 
cherubs that nestled round her whose relationship was painted on their features, the 
story of her hour of sorrow. Though then a staid matron, she never spoke or thought of 
that time, save with a shuddering awe. Heaven forbid, dear reader, you or we should 
ever, from any such cause, take such a walk L 

Renfrew thiri Magazine, 


THE TEMPTATION. 

SCENES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

(Author of the •• Village Mutt.' 9 ) 

Poet— Solus. — Scene the Country. 

Let me respire this atmosphere of hills 

And mountains ; and the fragrsnt breeze of vales 

And pastoral meads, the ever happy-homes 

Of strong wing’d-birds, and grazing herds and (locks ; 

And myriad minute and tiny creatures 

Of Mother- Earth, and all her limpid waters, 

Ever bubbling from perpetual springs. 

Ah 1 like the peasant in the tale who scoop’d 
The water with the hollow of his hand, 

And made the philosophic Cynic throw 
Away his bowl, * here would I emulate,— 

As oft in boyish years it was my wont,— 

The unsophisticated man, and leave, 

For ever leave the poisons which have writ 
The blood-stain'd catalogue of crime and woe. 


• Related of Diogenes. 
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My path is rugged but not dangerous, 

Retrac'd by Hope, that ever -burning lamp ; 

And not by vulgar curiosity. 

Which leads man omward like a frighten'd beast, 

Or headlong, without reason, like a crowd 
That rusLes forward if a dog but bark 
At two mad fellows bruising each the other, 
i fathom high and low, if foot or hand 
• Can hold the body safely, for the life, 

Which glows within its own iucarnate channels, 

Which nature says, preserve, in the first clause 
Of her unalterable code. — Now onward — 

Onward to the path, the labourer’s pick and spade 
Have made an easy road for any human foot, 

Conquering the strength of old primeval hills ; 

And leaving right and left, a mountain at each side. 

Could ancient Jupiter have done aught more 
Than this with his dread thunder-blast ? 

0 strength of man ! what cannot be perform’d, 

Guided by truthful Mathematic lines, 

Pythagoras inscrib’d upon the ancient page, 

Within the temple of immortal fame ? 

The single thread will soon untwisted be : 

But put together in an endless line ; 

Cross’d and re-cross’d alternately in one, 

Becomes a fabric firm, a canvass- wall 
Against old Ocean’s storms ; and if you join 
A band of brothers in a virtuous cause, 

Indissolubly bound, the wildest wave 
Of life’s tempestuous sea shall not prevail 
Against you, nor divert your onward course 
From that delightful shore, that fruitful land 
Of promise to the honest, upright heart, 

As it doth glide to final happiness. 

Sc Eif e 11. — Maxcunium. — Poet — Mephixiophelet above in the distance . 

Now that I have returned to air municipal. 

And left salubrious scenes and rural cots, 

The mind is wandering yet without the will ; 

A figure of a dark and princely form 

Shadow’d imperfectly before mine eyes 

Is moving towards me, in the dim perspective : 

Now, the bold outline becomes perfect work. 

Accustom’d unto visions passing strange, 

And with a conscience void of guilty taint — 

Why should I tremble and fall prostrate now > 

Perchance, 'tis but a dreamy, waking sight. 

Mephistopheles. 

Thou art return’d ; and ere tomorrow’s sun 
Dasheth the darksome clouds of night away, 

1 would amuse thee with a pleasant word 1 
I am, forsooth, no enemy of poets, 

Whate’er the preacher say.: come np here ; 

Take hold of the external part of that dark robe 
Which doth encompass the dread form 
Of Mephistopheles, and thy weak eyes 
Shall strengthen and behold strange things. 
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I cannot, dare not, will not, must not oome ; 

I hare no faith in phantoms. Art thou some 
Aeronaut ascending or descending ? 

Jjet me remain on terra firma , still. 

1 hear, from time to time, unreal sounds ; 

1 see, from time to time, unreal things ; 

This world, and others, which the restless sage 
Discovers with his scientific tube ; 

The innumerable, glowing balls of light ; " 

The planets, and the stars in the bright milky way, 

Thfe atoms insignificant of life 

And matter which for ever me surronnd, 

Appear to vision a continuous 

And shadowy dream. I have no faith in phantoms ; 

But if thou be’st the Prince of Air, then drag 
Me up to tby dread presence ; and mine eyes 
Shall close not soon, whatever thou may’st shew. 

• Mephittophelee aenete him upward. 


Scxnb hi.— A* Aerial Chamber.— Mbphibtophelbs — Post. 


Pout. 


What’s this ? 'Where's this ? I seem to tread on air. 
MSPHI8TOPHBLE8. 

And tbou m&y’st now behold the phantom-spirit. 

Who holds within his grasp thy mortal form. 

Poet. 

Come, gently then ; and with a courteous 
And Princely hand conduct me quietly ; 

Is this a vision or a waiting dream ? 

MbphistopHelks. 

I am no figment of a poet’s brain : 

So rest yourself contentedly awhile. 

If ’twere a dream there would be some confusion 
In every chamber of your mental mansion ; 

And the contraction and dilation too, 

Of your weak heart, would play a quicker game : 

The stakes ! perchance, not life — nor even reason — 

But then I should disturb you in your slumbers ; 

And you the sound sleep of the innocent. 

Poet. 

O ! I have been in company good, bad, 

Indifferent ; and learned, and unlearned ; 

Gentle and ungentle ; virtuous and vicious ; 

But never yet imagin’d I should shake 

The devil’s hand at last. Lam uncomfortable here. * 
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Mbpbxstopbelbs. 

And yet yon do not seem 00 ranch alarm’d. 

‘♦Poet. 

Much more than my beseeming. Let me go 
Down, where I was before. The crowd is gone. 

In my green youth I often read of thee ; 

For oar own Marlowe, aud the German Goethe, 

Have thrown their brilliant intellectual fire, 

On thy syllabieal, and princely name. 

Seeming to mingle with the terrible 
Elements of thy infernal nature : 

It is enough for me to know thou art 
The enemy of man : thy knowledge leads 
For ever on to infelicity. 

Mephistopbeles. 

44 Knowledge i$ Power.” Who taught Old Verulam, 
Two hundred years ago, those winged words ? 

Poet. 

Not thou : if taught by more than Nature’s power, 

A greater, and a purer spirit than thine ; 

The ineffable— the indescribable — 

The Great Eternal Fiat, ruling all. 

Mephistopbelbs. 

How boldly, yet, how calmly thou speak ’at how : 

Is that thy mode below, with men, thine equals ? 

Your mere conventional and legitimate 
Superiors, your very tone and manner 
Must certainly offend. A little timid 
Modesty, though but in the way of form, 

So that you nicely keep within due bounds, 

Apparent speciousness being hardly known 
Unto the scarce discerning few, — 

Is the best, the most insidious and sure 
Course of ingratiation with the world. 

Pray, take the hint : you would succeed, no doubt. 

Poet. 

O ! I bow — I kneel to truth and justice ; 

And not to mortal man, nor to a spirit 
Imbued for ever with man'*' worser part. 

If I should bow, or kneel in mild humility. 

Should it not be to ‘Him, who sends the sun 
AIT gloriously ta light this lower world 
Aud vivify all sentient creatures, from 
Our hdman biped to the centipede ? 
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Mephibtopheless 

Ah i truth and justice, figments of your mind 1 
What is the truth you worship ? Ah ! the truth ! 
Search for the truth within that infinite 
And endless well, where through the lapse of time, 
The superannuated epochs past, 

Supposititious dates of history, 

The cycles, upon epicycles lost, 

Mid centuries of centuries of ages, — 

A philosophic pearl it ever lies 

Conceal’d. Did Socrates, the wise and good, 

Find aught at last, but the black hemlock-draught ? 

The great Geometrist, Pythagoras ; 

Or, Euclid, or a greater still, wise Newton, 

Who gathered pebbles on the distant shore 
Of the vast Ocean, truth, a school-boy’s task ? 

What is the truth you worship, and before 
Whose undiscover’d altar you would kneel ? 

Come, do not quail ; fear not to answer me ; 

I promise thee, a safe and quick return 
To that low dwelling, where thyself and thine, 

May once more sleep a sweet restoring sleep : 

Thou shalt resume thy usual avocations ; 

No worse I hope for coming into contact 
With Mephistopheles. 


, Poet. 

I am not well : 

And have no spirit now to give an answer ; 
But jesting Pilate ask’d the question once, 

Then sneer’d and would not stay to hear 
The truth from Him, who suffered for its sake. 

If I say what is truth, I shall be treated with* 

In quick rejoinder, a most polish’d jest ; 

And the poor lover of the truth must then go down. 
The facts agreeing with the records man 
Has given, and must always testify. 

Is our own human truth ; but there are those, 

Who wilfully are blind ; and seek to be 
Corrupted ; and love darkness more than light,— 
Their first, and latest act, being but an evil, 
Hugging their loathsome vices to the last : 

While the great Sun with glorious light shall beam 
And dissipate the ebon clouds of night ; 

So shall the independent mind of man — 

The incorruptible, strong human heart — 

The charitable law, which regulates 

His actions, sweetening his most bitter blood, 

Be fix’d within his own immortal nature ; 

And like that awful globe of warmth and light, 
Take an unerring and an endless course ; 

And shame to night’s obscurity the face 
Of all, who will not listen to the truth, 

Nor let its light and beauty bless the world. 

There is a spirit in the truth of things, 

Which maketh oft its certain revolutions, 
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And comes at last to the lone home of him, 

Who suffers patiently the wrath of man, 

Like to angel-spirit, and exalts, 

And bears him up again from his low state, 

With manna-laden wings ! O ! glorious hope ! 

Mephistopheles. 

Ah ! this is what you dreamt of in your youth, 
The world of poets, never to be realized, 

But when the furnace of their ardent minds, 

Is heated 1 into feverish romance, 

With their own morbid longings : * 

Climbing the Mount Parnassus, though ye starve. 
Ye sing the same old song blind Homer sung : 

Ye think to lead, and ye mislead the -world, 

Pointing man ! s views unto the distant clouds, 

When ye yourselves, should cultivate the clod. 

You have been drinking the old wine of poesy : 

It is a most intoxicating draught. 

Even the every-day and plodding man 
Can see the wild abstraction of your eyes, 

Bent on the past, or looking to futurity, 

Profoundly lost to all the present world. 

A book of figures, or a studious course 
Of mathematical deductions might 
Reclaim your errant fancy, and recall 
To practical exactitude the mind, 

Wandering on spendthrift wing ungovernable, — 

To all the calm utilities of life ; 

So that the numerals in every page 
Of the rich merchants 1 ledger would not seem 
All in a mist of undecipherable 
Characters, darker than the Sybil's hfoks. 

You might then win the wealth and presen^ honors 
Of that reality before the eye : 

The past is nothing — and the future is 
The same, even to the shadow of a shade — 

A fathomless, obscure profundity. 

Make use of that which is, and dream no more ; 

And envy not the peasant of his sleep : 

But, I would not deprive you of your hope ; 

Take care you lose it not by self-neglect : 

A word is quite sufficient to the wise. 

Poet. 

I can perceive the star upon your breast. 

And hear the sarcasm of a polished tongue ; 

I could admire the seeming suavity. 

And ornamental outline of a noble 
And true Corinthian order, did I not 
Also perceive the horse’s foot upon 
The earth, that throws the gross material 
In your own face and mine to soil apd darken 
Both the discoursers and the whole discourse. 

I cleanse with loving heart, my darken’d eyes-* 

I purge with sympathy pervading all 
The various tribes of man and creeds of old, 

Error or truth, my earth -encrusted soul, 
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From all that’s mere sublunary earthiness. 

The light of nature, and a purer light 
Irradiates my mind with sacred visions ; 

This mortal shall become immortal life ; 

'Whatever clouds surround or evils darken, 

Changing within the twinkling of an eye, . 

Into a spirit bright and pure as glory 
Beaming around the brow of Jesus Christ. 

Mepbistophelbs. 

There is no end perceiv’d, nor purpose plain, 

In all your devious circumlocution ; 

You may exhaust yourself but not the subject : 

A thousand tongues are chattering even now, 

Under the Arctic and Antarctic stars, 

Enthusiastic missionaries in each zone, 

With frantic zeal are voicing forth such words ; 

But all in vain — the many still are blind : 

Indulge your hopes and see to what they lead. 

Poet. 

Ypur last advice is good, whatever be the motive ; 
But, as your course is ever serpentine, 

I must be cautious of a gilded pill 
And chemically test each separate 
Ingredient before I take the whole : 

You, then would not deprive me of my hope. 

Hope is inherent in the mind vrhile sane, 

Wedded to every human heart till broken, 

Glowing with visual ray, a light divine : 

And should the e&rt ^become again immers’d 
In elemental waters, or a dread 
Conflagration seize the universe, 

In one destructible pyreneum, 

The hope, the faith, the ever living spirit, 

Ascending from the perishable ashes, ‘ 

Would seek its vested heritage in heaven. 

Mepbistophelss. 

You, should have been a priest and liv’d upon 
The fat of the land ; an humble minstrel oft 
Hath sorry fare ; and the poor follower 
Of the God Apollo, cannot live like him ’ 

On nectar and ambrosia. You might 
Have uttered is much verbiage as any 
Magniloquent preacher of the French/ 

The German, or the British schools : 

You then could ne’er have doubted 'for a moment;. 
But just within the ratio of your stipend,. 

You might have been a happy, true believer. 

'The wild enthusiast, in his dreams of glory, 

Imagines himself safe ; but these soon fade ; 

A sad re-action intervenes, a change, 

A dread reverse o’ertakes his troubled sou) ; 

And no physician of the mind or body, 

Can ever cure the immedicable taint — 
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The earthly, finite ever longing for 
The heavenly unattainable infinite — 

A worm that’s punish’d with a parching thirft — 

A gnawing appetite to be a god — 

A creature of the dust, now soaring onward ; 
Excelling eagle-pennons in his flight ; 

And, then immediately a prostrate body — 

A mere cold lump of clay to decompose, 

And to return and mingle with the old, 

The primal elements of life and matter, 

The natural germs and principles of things, 
Eternal, increate, and indestructible : 

But let not me deprive your ardent mind 
Of the bewildering faithfulness of hope : 

Nor even weaken it the more if I 
Should find it drooping with a sigh or tear, 

Shed ovet human vanity and frailty. 

Come I will change the scene if you dare follow. 

Poet. 

I hope to take po harm : enough of evil 
Have I seen already : ’tie not thy nature 
To shew me aught beside. 

Mephistophxles. 

Not to catch cold 

In the raw air, wrap well your coat around 
Your moTtal body ; and have faith in me ; 

Have confidence I mean in Mephistopheles. 

Poet. 

What 1 faith in thee ! the demon of despair ! 
Constant companion of the hopeless wicked ! 

But yet I may not rail ; though sweetest blood 
Sometimes will momentarily turn bitter ; 

Not confidence, nor even faith in thee. 

What faith or confidence can e’er I . hold ? 

Faith is the evidence of things unseen ; 

But, from some temporary mystery. 

Thou art exposed unto my mortal eyes : 

Give me no faith in thee, but confidence 
In my own nature and a purer spirit 
May not forsake me in my latest hour. 

MEPHI3T0PHELES. 

Certainly not, when fancy holds her reign — 
And when the crimson tide of life is flowing 
And re-flowing wildly, and the fluids 
Of your sanguineons, and nervous system, 

Are in an irritable state of motion, 

And last, subsiding agitation ; then 
Opens to your ken imagination’s strange 
And boundless world— then incoherent words 
Seem link’d with more than logic reason’s chains, 
And preternatural excitement seems 
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Illumination from a heavenly torch ; 

And those about your death-couch may invent 
A tale of mystery divine — a legend fit 
For grave and reverend sages to expound. 


Poet. 

You need not so pursue the jest: the world 
Hath set me often a hard task, 

And also taught me many a grievous leskm ; •, 

Even a piercing sarcasm I can bear : 

If you persist in too much wicked wit, 

I must retire and leave you to yourself, 

In solitude, “ a wild beast or a god ; ” 

And loudly sound the talismanic words 
Of him who wore a cowl in his humility, 

And. whene’er tempted cried — Satan Avaunt ! 

Satan Avaunt ! — get thee behind me Satan ! 

Apfage Sathanos ! those charmful sounds 
From ancient learning in her monkish cell — 

Those spiritual words, and heavenly aspirations, 

Demoniac power, nor weird charm, nor death, 

Nor hell, nor tbou upon thy fiery throne, 

Can ever hush to silence ; they resound 
In holy assonance, when serpent folds 
Untwine, and laxly leave their cruel grasp, 

And the dark face of evil waxeth pale. 

Let me retire : too long I stay with thee. 

Mephistopheles. 

A word and then — and then I’ll say farewell ! 

Some other time to have another scene 
Remote from this old Roman stat’on, 

And in a purer region of the air ; 

Some woodland, forest, or high mountain -land. 

Yes, for awhile, thou shalt again be free 

From all the sad adversity that’s fallen 

Upon thee, in thy utmost need thy mind 

Shall soar on eagle-pennons to congenial spheres 

When thou shalt forth with me revelling thy fill 

With witches around ancient Pendle Hill, 

And woodland weirds, and ignis fatui rangers, 

Bewildering lights, that to and fro can pass 
O’er glen and forest, river and morass ; 

Wild wizard-spirits, who are ever strangers 
To all thioe own unhappy human fears, 

To all thy weaknesses and all thy tears, 

Once more within my region thou shalt come, 

To something richer than thy crumbs at home. 

Farewell ! — I leave thee to thy pleasant song. 

VanitAet suddenly. 

Poet.— Solus. 

What dreams disturb the brain of all mankind. 

I seem awaking from a sleep profound, 

And images are flitting now athwart 
My homeward path — let reason rule and guide. 

Exit. 
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ODD FELLOWSHIP IN THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

Wb have been favoured with copies of the Trinidad Spectator, of March 20th, and April 
3rd, 1847 , and we are gratified to learn from its columns, that Odd Fellowship is not 
unlikely to make its way in the West Indian Islands, “ where for a time the well- 
wishers of human progress despaired to make an impression.” The writer expresses 
a hope that now the point of improvement has entered the solid block of ignorance 
and prejudice with which the Island has been overladen, the onward movement will not 
stop until the inhabitants become equally intelligent and placed upon an equality 
with the mother country. Our hopes go along with the writer, and we humbly trust 
that the Order may be the means of working a social regeneration amongst people 
who so much need the benefits of precepts and example. Knowing the sterling good 
which it has effected in many of the remote and comparatively uncivilised portions of 
our own country, we can scarcely entertain a doubt of its success in regions where 
its benefits are so much more needed. 

We give the observations of the writer below, as we think they do him infinite 
credit, and shew that he possesses a proper knowledge and appreciation of the subject 
on which he treats. His communication is dated “ St. Ann’s,” and he signs himself 
“ A Brother of the I. O. O. M. U.” 

Upon enquiry I find there is but one society in the town, in which a man of 
limited means can lay up a store for illness or old age. I allude to the Masonic 
Lodge. In this few can enter, or I should rather say, feel an inclination to enter, as 
its members keep themselves aloof from the general run of mankind — they are ex- 
clusive — desire to be respectable as it is called, aud thus shut out the very men who 
most need to belong to such societies. In England, most towns have their Lodges of 
Odd Fellows, Druids, Forresters, or Old Friends, or have benefit societies of some 
kind. Whilst here, where life is more uncertain, most are strangers to each other, and 
therefore, when accidents do happen, cannot feel that sympathy for the unfortunate 
which is requisite to alleviate their sufferings, and where, I am sorry to say, there is 
greater recklessness of life and money. In such a place, how necessary is it that 
provision should be made for the future, that we should not have to depend upon the 
charity of the public, and be thrown into the hospital, — the sympathy of the bene- 
volent, and be forced to accept kindness from strangers, or become a burden to our 
relations and frirnds, who are compelled, in order to administer to our necessities, to 
make sacrifices, that if loug continued necessarily become painful and burthensome 
both to the receiver as well as the donor. A Lodge of Odd Fellows once established 
here, if conducted as they are in England, will enable every man to lay up a fund for 
the future which will make him independent in youth and old age ; in health and 
sickness, and will accustom him gradually to habits of carefulness, sobriety and self 
control. 

In addition, Lodges of this Order generally conduct their business in such a 
regular manner, at stated times and according to rules laid down on such an excellent 
plan, that the higher offices necessarily must be filled by efficient men, as all who 
aspire to fill any office must begiu at the lowest and gradually ascend to the higher. 
In these societies there is no aristocracy of birth or pocket — the persevering, honest 
and intelligent man will always become one of the executive, and fully capable to 
perform its duties. As a brother of the Order for some few years, and knowing its 
advantages, I would most gladly explain all these advantages, it? rules and even its 
secrets — but it is forbidden me to enter minutely into these several matters. I will 
however, bint a few of its advantages, at the same time state that the secrets, if pub- 
lished would be of no service to mankind generally — they are only ordered to be 
strictly kept to keep the society from being cheated by imposters and false 
brethren. 

There is an Assurance Office about to be, or is commenced here and in other parts 
of the West Indies in connection with England. In this company a man may by 
paying a small sum annually, entitle his wife or children to receive at his death a large 
sum, and thus can lay up provision for future contingencies. It is not my business to 
explain the nature of those companies in detail, or I could expatiate upon advantages 
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till I should weary your readers. It will suffice my purpose to say, that what these 
companies do for the rich, Lodges of Odd Fellows eao do for the tradesman, mechanic 
and laborer, in fact, the very richest would be benefitted in joining one. Each brother, 
when he enters, will have' to pay an entrance fee, in proportion to his age of £\ Is. to 
£h 5s. or 5 to 26 dollars and a weekly subscription of 3d. to Is. or 6d. to 25 cents. For 
this trifling amount a brother will receive, should he meet with an accident or become 
ill, a weekly sum of 10$. to £l 10s. (2 50 to 7 20,) a medical man to attend him 
and his medicine gratis, besides the constant attention of his fellow members, whose 
duty and interest it will be to provide him with every requisite in order that ha may 
recover and become less burdensome. Should & brother unfortunately die, he will be 
provided with a decent funeral, attended to his laat home by his fellow members, and 
his widow and orphans provided for by a fixed pension. There is one advantage that these 
societies have over most others, that they allow their members to remove from the 
town in which they have been made members to any other in England or North 
America, or wherever a Lodge is established, without an extra expense, or if any but 
very trifling. The whole of the Lodges of the Independent Order, that are in con- 
nexion, are governed by the same laws, and all their members are considered brothers 
of one large body and not members of any lodge in any particular locality. It mat- 
ters not therefore where a brother removes so there is a lodge, and he carries with him 
the Usual credentials, he can become immediately a fellow member of any one of them, 
entitled to the same privileges as if he had belonged to the lodge from its commence- 
ment, the only expense being a trifling fee for the entering of bia name. 

I will not now enter into several other advantages that members of snch societies 
enjoy, or I should occupy too much of your space. I would merely observe that the 
members after the usual business is transacted betake themselves to som« mode of 
enjoyment. In connexion with some Lodges there are to be found Harmonic Meet- 
ings, and in others are Reading Rooms and classes, formed for mutual instruction — 
in others again both are to be seen. I need not expatiate upon the necessity of snch 
meetings taking place, and the advantages to the young that wonld accrue. In this 
town, the general cry is 44 there is no society n — 44 no convivial meetings ” — 44 friendly 
conversations ” — 44 no debating societies ” — in fact, no means of amusement or in- 
struction. This is to be lamented, but let us hope that the Literary Society recently 
commenced will supply one part, whilst the establishment of this Lodge will fill up 
the other void. There is no lack of ability in the town — it wants concentration — let 
every one therefore try by all means in his power to bring the stray talent together, 
and the consequence must be beneficial to all classes. 

In connection with the Order is a fund subscribed and laid aside for the Widow 
and Orphan especially. 

By paying a small sum weekly, (say a bit), which most men can do without 
substracting from their comforts, and which, is not missed, the amount being so 
trifling, yet by being added to the trifles subscribed by others, accumulates, in a few 
years, to a large sum of money, aud csn be made available for a very useful and bene- 
volent purpose. I will illustrate how this may be effected, by quoting from one of 
Chamber's Tracts on Life Assurance. 44 Life Assurance is, in its fundamental prin- 
ciple, Kke a * Benefit Society. A certain number of persons club payments, that 
those who die within a certain time may receive, Or rather that their heirs may 
receive the aggregate amongst them. Here every one takes his chance. Each pays a 
small sum, that, in the event of his death the Urge sum would have been realized. — 
The non- receivers are, therefore, no losers, while the heirs of the deceased, I may say 
ere enriched. Life Assurance, then, depends upon, what is, comparatively, a modern 
discovery amongst mankind ; namely, that life, while proverbially uncertain in the 
individual, is determined with respect to a multitude ; being governed like every thing 
else in nature by fixed Uws. It is found that out of any Urge number of persons at a 
particular age, the deaths during the ensuing year, will be a certain number. Suppose 
we take ten thousand Englishmen of the age of 52, we are as sdre as we are of the 


* Or more similar to an Oddfellows* Lodge. 
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eclipses, and the rising of the sun and moon, that the deaths amongst them in the next 
year will be just about 150. This is learned from experience; that is, by keeping 
tables of mortality. The number is liable to be different in different countries and in 
different ages. Of course, amongst ten thousand younger persons, the deaths would 
be fewer ; and of older persons, more. Every age has, in short, its proportion.” 

“ Supposing that ten thousand persons, at the age of 52, were disposed to asso- 
ciate for the purpose of making sure that the heirs of all who died within a year 
should have .£1000. It would only be necessary, in that case, for each person to 
contribute as much to a common fund as would make up the sum pf £150,000, or a 
thousand times 150 ; that is to say, each of the ten thousand persons would require to 
pay £15. With a small additional allowance for the expense of transacting the 
business, the resulting sum of £150,000 would serve to give the representatives of 
each deceased party the sum desired, £1000.” 

In our Lodge, the principle upon which our calculations are based, is the same ; 
but instead of the representative receiving a fixed sum and no more at once, wd allow 
a certain amount weekly to the Widow, in proportion to the number of her children, 
so long as she remains unmarried ; and afterwards to the children,, until they arrive at 
an age to be placed out to some trade or occupation, in order to acquire the means of 
self-support when they arrive at manhood. At this period the supervision of the 
Lodge ceases. 

By joining such an Order, where provision is made, for the time of sickness, for 
old age, and for the support of the Widow and Orphan, a man makes himself truly 
independent, he discharges a moral obligation to himself and a duty to those dependent 
on his exertions. How easily can such a man’s life pass down the stream of time 
towards eternity. No care or anxiety for the future, as in sickness and old age he 
will be attended and surrounded by Brothers, whose duty and interest it will be to see 
him properly attended ; his wife and family certain of support and succour so long as 
they need either. He may innocently enjoy, amuse and instruct himself, without fear 
of robbing his wife or children of one atom of that which would contribute to 
their support hereafter. All to be effected by a small modicum of his own industry — 
by the savings of his own hard earnings. How independent must such a man feel, 
possessing one spark of generosity for mankind, or the slightest love for his offspring. 


KEEPING MAY-DAY. 

It is now about 200 years since May -day was observed with all due formalities ; and 
the people of England do not now, as they did then, think it necessary to shew their 
joy and thankfulness for the return of warm weather, after suffering all the variations 
and severities of winter. How many May-poles are now erected on the village 
green ? in how many places are the games played that were played of yore on this 
joyous day ? Alas, few, very few ; our attention seems altogether taken up with our- 
selves ; we are too much thinking of how to put money into our pockets, to return 
thanks for that of which we may already be possessed. Too many of us pass the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, without more thought, than as to how nfuch we shall 
gain by the fruit of these seasons ; we dream too little of Him who gives us those fruits 
and the seasons to grow them. 

But I must not trouble my reader with the dark side of my picture, but will at 
once proceed to lay before him the occasion which called forth Jhe preceding reflections, 
and this, I have no doubt he will at once guess was “ keeping May-day.” 

In a country parish I have a friend, who is the schoolmaster of a number of the 
labourers’ children. The school was built by the gentleman possessing all the land for 
miles round his own residence, and is on the edge of his own park. It is the wish of 
Vol. 9— No. 7— A. 
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this gentleman that the children on his estate should have the chance of a good edu- 
cation ; at the same time, however, that he strives to enlighten their ignorance, he 
wishes to keep up all the old English games and sports ; he wishes to improve the 
minds of his labourers, but he wishes also not to raise their minds above their station. 
From the old fashioned custom of the Squire and his Lady joining in the village 
games, he hopes to shew his labourers his own interest in .their happiness, and that in 
reason he will take his o*n share in their enjoyments. My friend the schoolmaster, 
kindly sent me an invitation to go and join in this new attempt at old things ; and I 
must say I accepted the invitation with great pleasure. As early as half-past six 
o’clock in the morning, I saw the school children with their laughing faces and Sunday 
clothes, making the best of their way to Ivy- Green, where their school and master 
were ready waiting their approach. The houses on the green were decorated with 
evergreens and what bloom could be found, besides an innumerable quantity of May- 
flowers lavishly scattered over the cottage fronts ; the school too, which occupied 
another side of the green, had its share of the gay covering. Of course each child 
brought as many flowers as he could carry, wild flowers and garden flowers; and aa 
each arrived at the green, the boys set to work making wands of May-flowers, (that 
is tying many flowers on a short stick) ; and the girls tied the garden flowers into 
small nosegays, for the female portion. 

v By nine o’clock all was prepared and for a time laid on one side, so that the 
children could attend prayers, which they did, marching to chapel in regular order ; 
and their demure looks, were a great contrast to the laughing and joking faces that 
five miuutes before had been running from place to place. Surely, this attendance at 
England's Church, was not an improper commencement of England's sports ? this 
teaching children to pray for safety both in soul and body, was surely not wrong, when 
the day was observed to shew our thankfulness for the fruitful season now about 
commencing ! 

The morn was lovely — the sun was shining with great warmth, and not a cloud 
was to be sedb, which might darken the face of the sky ; the rooks were cawing, the 
lark — the thrush— the blackbird — and last though not least, the cuckoo were all 
giving forth their heart cheering melodies ; and when I looked around upon the grass 
now sprouting with its velvet coat — and then upon the trees, now bursting at once into 
life ; with all these beauties of Nature spread before me, and the joyful songs of the birds 
sounding in my ear, I could not but think the sound of the chapel bell a lovely and an 
appropriate sound ; and I am sure it must have had the same effect upon the hearts of 
the children that it had on mine, and that was to fill me with deep joy and a warm 
feeling of love and thankfulness to that God in whose service we were about to be 
engaged. 

By half-past ten o'clock the youngsters were again at the green surrounding the 
master, and then began the real business on the green ; the first thing was to crown 
the girl who was to be queen of May ! this girl of course was a favourite in the 
school, and for that reasondiad been chosen queen. The ceremony of crowning over, 
the children arranged in order, and with flowers in caps — flowers in coats — and 
flowers on sticks — they made a nice and pleasing appearance ; and with the shouting of 
this, screaming of that, whistling of a third, and laughing of another, they made 
rather a noisy but certainly a merry party. On their arrival at Ivy Hall they were 
joined by the Squire and his Lady, the clergyman, and many other gentlemen and 
ladies, besides a number of fanner's daughters, sons, &c. — and (the most important) 
by the May*pole ! This pole was of course bought for the purpose, and is twenty- 
yards long from the level of the gronnd ; it is painted various colours. The order of 
procession from the Hall to the Green was another merry affair, being increased by 
young gentlemen and ladies carrying streamers and garlands ; the two flags belonging 
to the school were now unfurled, and carried by two lads who rode on the machine 
used to assist in bearing the pole. The pole was reared, having been previously 
decorated with streamers and garlands, amidst the shouts of the assembled party ; some 
good ale was distributed to those who had assisted in the erection, &c. We then 
joined hands, and formed two large circles, and danced and sung, and laughed, 
and shouted like— our forefathers ! I here give the reader two verses with the chorus 
of one song. 
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** We have been told in olden day, 

Our grandsires kept a merrie May ; 

A merrie May ! and why should we 
Less merrie than our fathers be ? 

Come choose we now a May-day queen, 

The pole is rear'd on Ivy Green ; 

Its wonted mirth to May restore, 

And keep the day as kept of yore. 

CHORUS. 

From rise of sun 'till daylight’s done, 

Round about merrily every one. 

And Robin Hood, and Little John 

Shall dance with the queen of the May -day !” 

The above song was composed by the squire and set to a familiar tune by the school- 
master. Oh ! but we did enjoy the song, the tune, and the dance round ! and our 
noise bid fair to rival the whole rookery. After dinner we had various sports ; we had 
fcountry dances —we had thread the needle — wheel-barrow races — jumping — laughing 
— and shouting — every body was playing, or at the least seemed to be doing so, and 
every body enjoyed themselves. In the afternoon the children and visitors were 
regaled with new milk and buns at the expense of the Squire’s Lady ; after which till 
sun-down the sports continued when the children joined in singing 


“ (pood night, good night, 

May heavenly peace, and sweet repose 
Dwell in each heart, each eyelid close. 

Good night, good night !” 

So we separated, and I think none who joined in the erection of Ivy Green May- 
pole, will regret the commencement, continuation and conclusion of a May-day 
observed in the Bame manner their fathers observed it. 

C. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

MATHEMATICS NO MYSTERY; OR THE BEAUTIES AND USES OF EUCLID. 

BY O. J. HOLTOAKB. 

Author of Practical Grammar, Ac. Ac. 

This Work the Author tells us in his Preface “ Was prepared at the request of a 
society which took great interest in popular education.” He assumes as bis motto the 
well known maxim that “ What it worth doing at all , is worth doing well , ” how he 
has succeeded in illustrating his text, may be partly judged by the demands of the 
public for a second edition. . 

It may perhaps be objected to his title that in Mathematics there is no mystery ; 
for whatever can be accomplished by well founded rules, ceases at once to be myste- 
rious : his aim has certainly been to render Mathematical Science easier of attainment, 
and more interesting to the student ; and, taking the First Book of Euclid’s Elements 
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as a theme, to familiarise him to the method of Geometrical demonstrations. For 
this purpose he divides his work into three principal parts ; the first being an m/ro- 
duction to Mathematics; the second, the First Book of Euclid; and the third, the 
Uses of his Elements. 

The introduction consists of nine chapters ; the titles of which will convey the 
best possible idea of the nature of the work. 

Chap. 1. — Discouraging Influence of a certain popular Maxim over the Pursuit 
of Learning in general, and Mathematics in particular. 

Qhap. 2. — Important Distinctions pertaining to Mathematics. 

Chap. 3. — History of the Rise and Progress of the Mathematics. 

Chap. 4. — Utility of Mathematics as a means of extending our knowledge of the 
physical world. 

Chap. 5. — Mathematics as a means of Mental Discipline. 

Chap. 6. — The Logic of Euclid. 

Chap. 7. — Natural Geometry. 

Chap. 8. — Practice and Theory, or the Distinction between Practical Geometry 
and Pure Mathemathics. 

Chap. 9. — Exordial Address to the Student. 

The second part contains Definitions, Postulates, Axioms, & c. & c., and Sup- 
plementary Illustrations of Geometrical Logic. 

The third, or Uses of Euclid, consists of three chapters, as follow : — 

Chap. 1. — The Practical Uses of the Definitions. 

Chap. 2. — Miscellaneous Definitions, introductory to the Uses of the Propo- 
sitions. 

Chap. 3. — Use? of the Problems and Theorems of Euclid. 

In this part are brought forward many applications of Geometry, which have 
utility, if not novelty to recommend them, and which cannot fail of being particularly 
interesting to the Tyro, or of awakening in his mind a desire to be acquainted with the 
remaining Books of the Elements of the ancient Egyptian Geometer. 

The Diagrams, which are neatly drawn, are upon separate plates, and referred to 
in the text. This must be considered an oversight of the author's, and we would re- 
commend to him in any future editions, to have them printed with the letter-press, as 
they would then be always under the eye of the reader, and the trouble of turning 
over the leaves to follow the demonstration of any proposition would be completely 
avoided. 

The title page, though peihaps rather too fanciful for so grave a subject, is not only 
ingenious but useful ; as each letter in the word Euclid, contains the demonstrations 
of some one useful proposition, with a reference to the number and book where it is 
to be found : that in the letter C being a very neat illustration of the famous Theorem 
of Pythagoras, which has from his time to the present day been considered as “ the 
key-stone of the edifice of Geometry. ” 

To speak in the technia of publishers, the book is very neatly got up, and from 
its portability and the moderation of its price, will no doubt become the pocket 
companion of many a young mathematician. 


PAGES FOR THE MANY. 

The difference between go and come.— A gentleman had land which was 
worth two hundred pounds per annum, and which he himself cultivated; but as 
his income arising from it, was not equal to his expenditure, he was necessitated 
to sell one half to pay his debts, and let the other to a farmer for a term of twenty - 
one years. 

Before that term was expired, the farmer one day bringing his rent asked him if 
he would sell the land. ** Why," raid he, *' would you buy it?” '* If it so please 
you,” said the farmer, — “ How ?” said he , — ** that is strange, tell me how this comes 
to pas?, that 1 could not liva upon twiee as much land, being my own ; and you upon 
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one half of it, though you have paid the rent, are able to buy it ?’’ “ Oh,” said the 

farmer, “two words only make all the difference, you said go; I said come. ” — 

“ What is the meaning of that,” said the gentleman. “ You lie in bed,” said the 
farmer, “ or take your pleasure and send others about your business ; — I rise early, 
and see my business done myself. You said to the men, — Go and do the wbrk ! 

I say come and do it ; so that I ha\% my eye upon them, and even afford them 
assistance.” 

How to save one's bacon. — Early one fine morning, as Terrence O’Fleary was 
hard at work in his potato garden, he was accosted by hia gossip, Mick Casey, who, 
he perceived, had his Sunday clothes on. 

“ God’s bud, Terry, man, what would you be after doing there wid them praties, 
an* Phelim O’Loughiin’s berrin goin’ to take place ? Come along, my bouchal, sure 
the praties will wait.” 

“ Och, no,” says Terry, “ I must dig the ridge for the children's breakfast, and 
thin I’m goin’ to confession to Father O’ Higgins, who houlds a station beyont there at 
his own house.” 

“ Bother take the stashin,” says Mick, “ sure that could wait too.” 

But Terrence was not to be persuaded. 

Away went Mick to the berrin ; and Terrence having finished “ wid the praties,” as 
he said, went over to Father O’Higgins, where he was shown into the kitchen, to await 
his turn for confession. He had not been long standing there before the kitchen fire, 
when his attention was attracted by a nice piece of bacon which hung in the chimney 
corner. Terry looked at it again and again, and wished the children “ had it at home 
with the praties.” 

“ Murther alive,” says he, “will I take it? Sure the priest can spare it, and 
it would be a rare thrate for Judy and the garsoons at home, to say nothing ov myself, 
who hasn’t tasted the likes for this many a day.” 

Terry looked at it again, and then turned away saying — 

“ I won’t take it : why should I, an it’s not mine, but the priest’s ? and I’ll have 
the sin of it, shure. I won’t take it, an’ it’s nothin but the old boy himself that’s 
temptin me. But sure it’s no harm to feel it any way,” said he taking it into his 
hand, and looking earnestly at it. “ Och, it’s a beauty ; and why would I carry it 
home to Judy and the childer ? an sure it won’t be a sin after I confess it.” 

Well, into the great coat pocket he thrust it ; and he had scarcely done so when 
the maid came into the kitchen and told him that it was his turn to go to confession. 

“ Murther alive — I’m kilt and ruined, horse and foot ; now joy, Terry ; what’ll 
I do in this quandary at all, at all ? By gaunies, I must thry and make the best of it, 
any how,” says he to himself, and in he went to the priest. 

He knelt to him, told his sins, and was about to receive absolution, when all at 
once he seemed to recollect himself, and cried out — 

“ Och, stop — stop Father O’Higgins, dear, for goodness sake stop. I have one 
great big sin to tell yet ; only sir, I’m frightened to tell it, in regard of niver having 
done the like afore, sir, niver.” 

“ Come,” said Father O’Higgins “ you must tell it to me.” 

“ Why, thin, your riverence, I will tell it; but, sure, I’m ashamed like.” 

“ Oh, never mind, tell it,” said the priest, 

“ Why, thin, your riverence, I went one day to a gintleman’s house, upon a little 
bit of business ; and he being engaged, I was shown into the kitchen to wait, Well, sur, 
there I saw a beautiful bit iv bacon hangin jn the chimney. I looked at it, your riverence, 
and my teeth began to wather. I don’t know how it was sur, but I suppose the 
devil timpted me, for I put it into my pocket ; but if you plaze sur, I’ll give it to 
you,” and he put his hand into his pocket. 

“ Give it to me,” said the priest. “ No, certainly not, give it back to the owner.” 

“ Why, thin, your riverence, sir, I offered it him, and he wouldn’t take it.” 

“ Oh, he wouldn’t, wouldn’t, he ?” said the priest — “ Then take it home, and eat. 
it yourself, with your family.” 

“ Thank your riverence, kindly” says Terrence, “ an I’ll do that same imme- 
diately, plaze God : but first and foremost, I’ll have the absolushun if you plaze.” 

Terrence received absolution, and went home rejoicing he had been able to save 
his soul and his bacon at the same time. 
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The Conqueror's Treasures.— I n this port (Pevensey), where for the first 
time he had set foot in England, the conqueror distributed presents of every 
kind to those of his soldiers who again crossed the sea, in order, says a Norman 
author, that no one on his return might say that he had not gained by the 
conquest. William, if we may believe the same author, his chaplain and biographer, 
brought more gold and silver to Normandy than was contained in all Ganl. The 
whole population of the town and country districts from the sea to Rouen, hastened to 
meet him, and saluted him with cries of enthusiasm. The monasteries and secular clergy 
rivalled each other in their zealous efforts to entertain the conqueror of the English, 
and neither monks nor priests remained unrecompensed. William gave them gold in 
money, sacred vessels, and bullion, with stuffs richly embroidered, which they dis- 
played in the churches where they excited the admiration of travellers. It would 
appear that embroidery in gold and silver was an art in which the English women 
excelled ; the commerce of that country already very extended, brought there also many 
precious things, unknown in the north of Gaul. A relation of the King of France, 
named Raoul, came with a numerous suite to the court held by King William during 
Easter. The French, equally with the Normans, viewed with curiosity and amazement 
the chased gold and silver plate, and the drinking cups of the Saxons, made of large 
horns adorned with metal at the two extremities. They were astonished at the beauty 
and long hair of the young English hostages or captives of the Norman king. “ They 
remarked," says the contemporary narrator, “ these things and many others equally 
new to them, that they might relate them in their country." — History of the Conquest 
of England by the Normans , by Augustin Thierry. 

Advice to Tradesmen. — Printing is one of the most important arts ever 
invented for labour-saving economy, and despatch of business. Few are aware of the 
full extent of its importance in this particular ; but those who best understand it, and 
avail themselves most of its advantages (all other things being equal), are invariably 
found to be the leading parties in success of business. We doubt if a aiugle exception 
to this rule can be found. Think of the difference between waiting for customers to 
learn accidentally probably, if they ever learn, what and when: your business is, and 
when they call, if ever they do, spending a half hour or an hour in giving to each one 
separately a description of that which may be for sale, its quality, price, &c., and ou 
the other hand spending the half hour or hour to write an advertisement, equally 
descriptive, for the newspaper, by which tens of thousands may read at the same 
time, and be informed of all the particulars it is desirable to convey. — Jonathan. 

Parliamentary Reform, since so openly and meritoriously advocated, was in 
1792-3 held by the Pitt admistration highly seditious. In those years. Holt of Newark, 
was sentenced to two years' imprisonment for printing the Duke of Richmond's letter 
on reform ; Phillips, of Leicester, to eighteen months, for vending another work on 
the same subject; and Winterbotham, a dissenting minister of Plymouth, for two years, 
for reflecting on the corruptions of parliament in a sermon ; Gilbert Wakefield for two 
years, for a pamphlet on the same doctrines. Vaughan, master of the grammar school 
at Leicester, was prosecuted to destruction, even to death, by the close corporation of 
that place, for reprinting Cooper on Loyalty, and Porteous on War. The Dean of 
St. Asaph also for a dialogue on parliamentary reform. Muir, Palmer, Gerald, Mar- 
garot, and Skirving, were at Edinburgh transported for fourteen years, as mere advo- 
cates of this very reform ; and even the famous high treason of Hardy, Tooke, Thelwell, 
Ac., had no other object but parliamentary reform, which the constructive law of a 
venal judge thought to make treason ! Prosecutions and punishments made, however, 
no converts, and changed no opinions ; but on the contrary, they proved the weakness 
of the cause which they professed to support by irrational means, and by re-acting 
produced the results which we have witnessed. 

Good Nature. — Give us good natured cheerfulness and a sunny face, and you 
are welcome to the miser’s gold. Some persons look as if they always had a vinegar 
cruet in their mouths, and a pepper-box under their noses. Though spring is smiling 
•round them — birds singing above them, and flowers blooming sweetly in their paths, 
they cannot, or rather will not soften down the raspish countenance and partake of the 
general joy of nature. Shame on them. We would not live in the society of such for 
one twelvemonth for half the wealth of the world. 
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The Redemption Lodge of Odd Fellows of the Manchester Unity, Marsden, near Hudders- 
field, celebrated their twentieth anniversary on Easter Monday; and the occasion proved both 
interesting and important. At eleven o'clock a considerable body of the members attended 
divine service, at Marsden church The prayers being ministered by the iucnmbent, who is an 
honorary member, and the sermon preached by the Rev. J. Richardson, incumbent of Milns 
Bridge. The Rev. Gentleman chose for his text part of the 14th verse of the N. chap, of the 
epistle to Titus : — " A peculiar people, zealous of good works.” The discourse was a sound ex- 
position of Christian doctrine and practice, and was applied in a manner which could not fail to 
instruct and encourage the hearers in the discharge of their duties, both as Christians and Odd 
Fellows. In the course of the afternoon the preacher received the unanimous thanks of the 
Lodge for his kind and valuable services. After service the members proceeded to the Lodge- 
room to dinner, and were favoured with the company of their neighbour, who had occupied the 
pulpit. On the cloth being drawn, P. P. G. M. Robert Taylor, was called to the chair, who 
began his duties by proposing the health of the Queen, which was responded to by the company 
rising and singing a part of the.National Anthem. The next business was to present the Rev. J. 
M. Max field with a beautiful emblem of the Order, framed in Rosewood, as an acknowledgment 
of the interest which he had taken in promoting the prosperity of the Lodge. In accepting the 
testimonial, and replying to the address of the chairman who presented it, the receiver took 
occasion to refer to the character of the working classes generally ; their importance and worth 
in a national point of view, and their qualifications when properly met, treated, and educated, 
for discharging the duties of citizen, Christian, and friend. He also took a summary view of the 
course which he had pursued with regard to them, during the period of the ten yeurs that he had 
spent amongst them, expressing himself much gratified by the kind treatment which he had 
uniformly received at their hands, and by the sense of gratitude which he had often observed 
them to manifest for attention and services of trifling import. He then thanked the Lodge 
heartily, for the valuable present which they had that day made to him— a memento of their 
kindness and confidence, which should become an heir-loom in his family— and concluded by an 
earnest appeal to the members, to adorn and recommend the Rules of their Order, by habits 
of sobriety, truth, honesty, and benevolence, at all times, and in all places. During the past 
year the funds of the Lodge have had to meet an extraordinary demand, on account of Increased 
sickness and mortality iu the district. Nevertheless, its finances are in a healthy state, and an 
accession *ot twenty-four new members has marked its onward progress. The expenditure for 
the year in cases of sickness has been and for district funerals ^30, leaving after all a gain 
on the year of jtf75. It further appears from the balance-sheet, that the funds and property 
belonging to the Lodge amount to the handsome sum of 18s. lid How much better for 

this sum to be thus stored and reserved by the contributors against the time of sickness and 
death, than to have been squandered away in folly and dissipation. — On Wednesday, the 3rd 
March, a Gold Watch, with appendages, of the value of j£22— was presented to Mr. B. Baker, 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Newport District of Odd Fellows, for the gratnitous services 
rendered by him to the Order during several years past. The supper on the occasion was laid 
by Host Jenkins, in a manner pleasing at once to both eye and taste, and highly creditable to 
the ctuine of the Crown Hotel. Tne edibles having been amply discussed, the cloths were 
removed, and G. M. Stockwell called to the chair, and P. P. D. G. M. Wells to the vice, both 
being well supported by past and present Officers of the District. The usual loyal toasts were 
enthusiastically received, after which, the more immediate business of the evening com- 
menced. The Chairman addressed the company— (consisting of about forty brothers)— at con- 
siderable length — and the presentation then took place, amidst great cheering.— Mr. Baker 
responded with much eloquence and effect, and displayed considerable emotion and warm 
feeling in the course of his speech. The watch was procured through Mr. Whitehall, 
jeweller and watch maker. Commercial street, and on being handed round the room, excited 
much admiration. It was a gold three-qr. plate lever, with gold dial, and jewelled in six holes ; 
and the gold guard was of the curb pattern. The interior part of the case of the watch bore the 
following inscription : '* Presented by the Newport Districtof the I.O. of M.U.,to Prov. C.S. Baker, 
as a token of esteem, and for his valuable services to the District, during a period of three years. 
March 3rd, 1847 ” During the remainder <S^he evening, several toasts were proposed. Including 
those belongingto the Order— the Hon. Member for the Borough, R. J. Blewitt, Esq., (a worthy 
brother) — the Members for the County— E. Dowling, Esq., proprietor of the Mkklin. and the 
other honorary Members of the Order— the worthy Surgeons of the District, and the health of 
mauy of the gentlemen present, not forgetting the worthy hostess and host. Songs appropriate 
to the Order were sung by several of the Brothers, and one written for the occasion, adapted to 
the air of '* The Ivy Green,”— a copy of which we subjoin,— was sung by Mr. Baker very 
effectively. The company separated at an early hour, much pleased with the proceedings. 

LOVE FOR OUR FELLOW MAN. 

Tneas's a plant grows in the human heart, 

Too often unheeded and lone, 

Yet whose leaves can the dearest of blessings impart. 

Were it only more cherished and known : 

It hath healed many sorrows— dried up mauy tears, 

Since the doom of our race bee an ; 

That plant!— oh, it’s one that delights and endears— 

' Tis the love of our fellow man ' 

Cherish it warmly while vet you can— 

Oh, brothers, have love for your fellow man. 
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In the darkened agree that long hare fled, 
rh> plant was a alighted seed : 

And in after- days when it lifted Its head. 

It seemed bat a worthless weed. 

And then it looked upwards and first assumed 
The beauty that now it wears, 

But like the aloe, it only bloomed 
t>ncc in a hundred years. 

Cherish it kindly, while yet you can — 

Oh, brothers, have love for your fellow man. 


How the plant hath thriven, and flourishes well 
In each bosom around this room, 

Beaming eyes and glad voices— they plainly tell : 

- Oh, the plant hath a healing perfume ' 

Scorn and anger are banished— fifty hearts throb as one , 
The past ! — ’tis a dream that is o’er ; 

Joy ! brothers, the hite and the passion arc gone — 

Let love triumph now evermore : 

Cherish it warmly while yet you can— 

Oh, brothers, have love for your fellow man ! 


Wc will hold out the hand to the feeble and weak. 
We will dry the lone widow’s tears ; 

To the brother in sorrow all kindly speak, 

And gladden the deathbed fears ; 

And thus heaven- guided, and feeling the glow 
Of the plant that is blooming within. 

We shall know we’re fulfilling out duty below, 
And by love our reward wc may win : 

Cherish it warmly, while yet you can— 

Oh, brothers ! have love for your fellow man I 


Temple of Peace Lodge . 


J. M. Scott, V. G. 


At a Special Committee of the Loyal Terra Firma Lodge, Wolverhampton District, held 
at Host John Icke's, Old King’s Head, Duceley- street, Wolverhampton, the Members pre- 
sented a valuable Silver Bnuff Box to their worthy and respected Secretary, H. W. Harley, 
the founder of the Lodge— it was a beautiful specimen of manufacture being chastely carved, 
and had upon the dial the following inscription : ** Presented to H. W. Harley, the Secre- 
tary and founder of the Terra Firma Lodge, by the Members, as a mark of their esteem, 
December, 1840.” 


marriages. 

February 22nd, 1847, at Horton Church, Staffordshire, Brother Joseph Whitehurst, to Miss 
Harriett Hopkin, of Biddulph. — March 31st, 1847, at Horton Church, Brother Thomas Lockit to 
Miss Judah Brough, of Biddulph, both of the Loy£ Knypersley Lodge. Bradley Green, Pottery 
and Newcastle District.— February 14th, 1847, P- G. M., Joseph Marling to Jane youngest 
daughter of Mr. Michael Bonfrey, Parmer, at the Parish Church. Keyingham, by the Rev. 
Jackson Porter, M. A.— May 26 th, 1847, at the Parish Church, Blackburn, Brother Thomas 
Cowburn, of tbe Green bank Lodge, Blackburn District, to Miss Rebecca Nelson. 


JBeatyg. 

Auorrr pth, 1846, much lamented, Brother William Barker, tbe late C. S. of the Key- 
ingham District, and one of the most active Members in the District.— On the 4th of May 1847, 
Elizabeth, the Wife of John Crabtree, P. G., of the Aaron’s Budding Rod Lodge, of the Halifax 
District.— Past Secretary, James Wilkinson, 30th January, 1 847-— Past Vice Grand, Alfred 
Hattersley, March 14th, 1847.— Both of the Victoria Lodge, Knar es bo rough District. 


MARK WARDLE, PRINTER. MANCHESTER. 
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LEGALIZA.TION- OF THE ORDER. 


The question of Legalization is now the subject which engrosses the 
attention of all members of the Unity, who- have taken an active part in 
their respective Lodges and Districts. The Oxford A. M. C., decided by a 
majority of 18, that application should be made to the imperial Parliament, 
praying for a Legalization of the Order ; and the G. M., and Board of 
Directors at their meeting in August, agreed to a petition that should be 
circulated to all Lodges in the Order for signatures. The petition sets forth 
the grievances of the Order ; it’s numerical strength ; its wealth, and annual 
receipts and expenditure ; its tendency to improve and benefit society at large, 
and calls upon the legislature “ to extend to it that legal security and 
encouragement which other Benefit Societies enjoy ; by either granting to it 
a Special Act of Parliament, applicable to itself ; or to extend and modify 
the provisions of the present Benefit Societies Act, as will give to it that 
common legal protection which other Benefit Societies possess.” There is no 
doubt upon our mind but that Parliament will comply with the prayer of 
^ the petition, if the application be earnestly made. If the* members will do 
their duty to themselves, and render to the executive that assistance and 
support, which they are in duty bound to do, we have no fear of our 
application being rejected. * As a society, what have we done that the 
legislature will refuse to legalize us ? We have <done no wrong ; we have 
violated no law ; we have been guilty of no inhumanity j we have injured 
Vol.— 9. No. 8 — B. 
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no one’s property ; we have endangered no one’s peace. We have sym- 
pathised with the unfortunate ; we have assisted the distressed ; we have 
nourished the weak and assisted the sick : to a great extent we have soothed 
the widow's grief, and dried the orphan’s cheek ; we have destroyed sectarian 
selfishness and national exclusion ; and have given evidence to the world 
that we are ever ready to stretch out the hand of fellowship and goodwill to 
all mankind irrespective of country, colour, sect or creed. Thirty or forty 
years have we been upon this land endeavouring to do good. There is 
scarcely a local official in any city, borough, or town, in Great Britain or 
Ireland, who would not speak of us in the most flattering and complimentary 
manner, and bear testimony to the good that we have done in his individual 
locality. The heads of the state, the church, and the bar ; the principals of 
agriculture ; manufacture and Commerce, all come forward to render us their 
countenance and aid. Lord Campbell speaks of us aa being a “ very loyal, 
moral, useful and praiseworthy institution ; ” and Sir Frederick Pollock, the 
Lord Chief Baron says, that “the society ought to render its meetings 
and proceedings legal ; either by a personal Act of Parliament relating to 
itself, or by obtaining a repeal of those public acts which render it illegal.” 
There is no reason why Parliament will refuse to legalize us, but a thousand 
reasons why they will. Our illegality is a consequence of our own idleness. 
We have been complaining of the insecurity of our investments, and asking 
the directors for advice in cases of refractory trustees ; but we have never 
made any attempt to remedy the evil which we complain of. It is by our own 
exertions alone that we shall succeed. Men should not expect to find every 
thing as easy as their slipper shoes. Few things that are valuable to society 
have been obtained without hard work, study and determination ; and if the 
members of the Order, will avail themselves of the present opportunity of 
laying their grievances and wants before the legislature of their country, we 
feel confident that the object will be gained. The question of legalization is 
not one of trifling importance ; but one upon which depend the prosperity 
and continuance, or decay and cessation of the Order at large. The Order 
cannot exist without legalization, and to attempt to do so will bring about 
its ruin. Our doctrine is that no individual member of the Order shall 
be allowed to possess power which is not enjoyed by his members ; and no 
individual shall have the power of setting at defiance and trampling j^nder 
foot the resolutions of his fellow men. Without legalization, power is held 
by persons. We want legalization, so that individuals will lose power, 
and the Order obtain it, If we were legalized, we should have power to 
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carry out oar own laws ; to give effect to our own resolutions ; to guarantee 
that the members’ contributions Bhould be appropriated to those purposes 
for which they were contributed ; to invest our funds in a more profitable 
manner ; and thereby insure the permanency and stability of the Order. All 
individual authority should be pulled down and destroyed, and power 
distributed over the whole surface of the Order, History furnishes us with 
abundant facts that irresponsible power was never possessed by any body 
of men without being abused and wielded for the exclusive benefit of those 
who possessed it. We have often wondered how it is that the members of 
so large a society as our own, and based upon such democratic principles 
would allow individuals to possess such unbounded influence over their 
government and funds. Irresponsible power is a direct violation of all 
democratical or representative government. Democracy demands that all 
power shall be placed in the hands, and at the disposal of the people, and 
that no individual shall hold more power than has been given to him by a 
vote of his fellow-members. But that is not the position of the Manchester 
Unity. At the present time we have democracy in theory, and despotism in 
practice. In democratical governments, individuals are governed by society ; 
in our government society is governed by men. Despotism acts according to 
its own whim and caprice. The heads of the Manchester Unity have power 
to act how they like, and. do what they choose. The heads of a democratical 
government act according to the wishes of the people who elect them, and this is 
the kind of government that we are anxious to obtain for the Unity. There must 
be no power independent of, and superior to a resolution passed by a 
majority of the members, and all individual opinions, obstinacy, and whims 
must be compelled to submit to Buch resolution. We must have a govern- 
ment and institution where . all will have equal power and equal privileges ; 
where all .will have equal opportunities of introducing new laws or abrogating 
old ones, and where the minority will be compelled to submit to those 
resolutions and laws which have been legally passed by a majority of their 
fellow-members. We can possess a government and constitution like this 
only by becoming legalized, because we want the assistance of the government 
of the country to give effect to any resolution that the majority may come 
to, and without this assistance we can have no power to check any obstinacy 
or tyranny that any officer may think fit to practise upon us. Parliament 
has given itself much trouble in enacting Acts for the government and pro- 
tection of Benefit Societies. The legislature have introduced all kinds ot 
privileges and benefits into such Acts for the encouragement of Benefit 
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Societies and the security of their funds. They have allowed them a higher 
rate of interest for their surplus funds than they will allow to any one else. 
They have allowed them to settle all their disputes by a Court of Arbitration, 
and which arbitrators are elected by the members of the society. They 
have compelled the Court of Exchequer, or the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, to transfer to such other person as the society may appoinf, any 
sum of money that may be invested in the name of any trustee who may 
become bankrupt, insolvent, stupid, or dishonest, and such transfer is to be 
made without any fee or reward. They have provided that if any trustee 
should become bankrupt or insolvent, and at the time of such bankruptcy 
he should hold any cash belonging to the society ; that the whole of such 
money shall be paid in full before any creditor can touch any of his effects. 
And above all they have provided, that in all cases of dispute the decisions 
come to by the arbitrators shall be final and binding upon all parties con- 
cerned, without any appeal to law or equity. The present Benefit Societies’ 
Act is not applicable to the wants and necessities of our Unity ; because it 
provides that Benefit Societies shall not be allowed to establish in other parts 
of the country similar societies. This is the clause then that we require 
modified or abolished ; and we therefore pray, that a special Act applicable to 
ourselves may be passed, or the present Act so modified and* amended that we 
may come under its provisions. If the members will do their duty in getting 
up the petitions, and make the M. P’s. of their respective localities acquainted 
with their wishes, we feel confident that the day is not far distant, when our 
funds will be secured and protected by legislative enactment. 

W. B. S. 


THE UNLUCKY MAN. 

BV GEORGE HURST. 

CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Dunn having recovered from her hystericks, suggested to Mr. Brown that 
immediate pursuit might enable them to overtake the fugitives ; thb intimation acted 
as a motive power to that gentleman, who immediately went to procure a post-chaise. 
His hat, which he had taken off on entering the house was entirely forgotten. If he 
had been denuded of his coat, waistcoat, or any other of his garments, it is not likely 
he would have waited for adorning his person with them, so intent was he upon the 
object of his pursuit. How different was the behaviour of Mrs. Dunn. No pefson 
could have felt more acutely the light, or as she expressed it, the imprudent, wicked, 
conduct of her daughter, — but even in her deepest sorrows she always preserved a 
propriety of deportment. In fainting or hystericks, she always observed the proper 
attitude as carefully as Ceesar is stated to have done, when adjusting himself to die, 
after his body had been transfixed with a score or two of daggers. If she wept, the tear 
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passed down her beautiful cheek, as the rain drop on the rose, pellucid though colour, 
less, but adding to its loveliness. In our progress through this life, affliction, — deep 
affliction, must frequently pass in sad array before us ; but to excite our sympathies there 
must beaproprietyin its display. We turn away displeased and disgusted with the deepest 
sorrow when we perceive the furrows that the tears have ploughed through the soil that has 
accumulated on the unwashed countenance. A brook running over a gravelly bottom, 
with the beautiful wild flowers hanging over its margin, and as it were kissing the gently 
flowing waters, is beautiful, and we may wander by its side indulging in sweet, though 
melancholy contemplations : but, the stream washing its way along a dirty channel, and 
between muddy banks* we recoil from as something in its nature repulsive. While 
Mr. Brown was absent procuring a chaise, Mrs. Dunn employed the time in arranging 
her cap, bonnet, shawl, and other articles of dress in the most correct manner. She al#o 
packed a suitable number of band boxes, and made the mogt ladylike preparations for 
her journey, whatever might be its duration. The chaise being brought, they were 
soon seated, and set off at a full gallop in pursuit of the fugitives. Miss Dunn and 
the Captain had certainly every chance of eluding their pursuers, had they taken 
proper advantage of the time they had in advance ; but the young lady had gone but 
a very short distance when she began to entertain some slight doubts as to the 
propriety of her conduct. When their carriage passed Mr. Brown as he was walking 
towards her maternal residence, she saw him, and really 'thought that dressed for the 
wedding, he looked magnificent. She then felt almost certain of having acted very wrong, 
in this opinion she was quite confirmed as she looked at the Captain, — who out of 
his regimentals, seemed a decidedly insignificant personage. It is doubtful whether 
she ever had any liking for the Captain, and it was believed that she was warmlv at- 
tached to Mr. Brown. Then it may be asked, how in the name of wonder, can her 
extraordinary conduct be explained. To forsake the man she esteems, and elope with 
one for whom she is perfectly indifferent 1 — the thing seems too absurd. — Gently, most 
worthy and respected reader, for such indeed thou art, and deservest to be, for thy 
good taste displayed, in reading this interesting and faithful narrative. Dost thou 
think that human actions are influenced solely by the affections, or motives conceived by 
prudence? — Hast thou not imagined how much is impelled by vanity, caprice, and a desire 
44 to astonish the Browns ?” Thou must have a most marvellous lack of penetration, 
not to see titafithe young lady’s chief object was to create a sensation. She unques- 
tionably expflflp to be pursued, and quickly overtaken ; — then after a due proportion 
of sighing, sobbing, screaming and fainting, to be reconciled to her disconsolate 
friends, 'and then that all would be forgiven. She might further have expected the 
gratification of seeing her dear Captain kicked for his base conduct; or she might 
have intended Mr. Brown to have had a lesson that might enlighten him on the 
necessity of being more careful for the future in forming his friendships. Having 
travelled a few miles, she began to show symptoms of an interesting state of agita- 
tion ; — this gradually increased, when after going a couple of stages, she could not 
possibly bear the rapid motion of the chaise. The Captain was perfectly derff to her 
entreaties for travelling more slowly, until by dint of a little screaming and fainting, 
he itts compelled to comply wi(h her wishes. He had a horrible dread of being 
ovefl(£en, but looked fie/cely and swore in a bold military manner. The lady 
suggested that should they be overtaken, and attempts be made to bear him from her, 
his valour would be brought into brilliant activity, and that courage and true love 
would triumph over a host of opposers. This did not quite accord with the gallant 
Captain’s notions, who thought all this very pretty in theory, and very well to talk 
about ; when there was neither difficulty noc danger ; — but particularly unpleasant to 
carry out in actual practice. 

At the end of the third stage, Miss Dunn declared herself so ill as to render pro- 
ceeding further impossible. At this the Captain would have been in despair, but 
from the reflection, that money will enable us to surmount the greatest obstacles, and 
the ill luck of poor Brown the night previously had considerably improved hit 

finances. 

fl Alas, poor Brown ! misfortune indeed was thy portion, not only being deprived 
of her on whom thou hadst placed thy sole expectation of happiness, — her that was 
dearer to thee than thy own existence ; — yet thyself unwittingly supplied the means of 
her elopement. If she had been thy wife, a jury of thy countrymen would have 
awarded handsome compensation for the loss thou hadst sustained, which might have 
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inspired thee with fortitude, and have afforded thee resignation ; but in thy case, there 
was no mitigating circumstance, no source of consolation. 

•As Miss Dunn positively refused proceeding on their journey, hoping to be over- 
taken, and fancying the joke had been carried far enough, the Captain feeling himself 
in a dileAma, had some thoughts of quietly decamping, and leaving the lady to settle 
the bill at the inn. But on re-considering the matter, he resolved upon bribing the 
servants, should any body enquire for them, to keep their being at the inn a secret, 
and to send the enquirers off in a wrong direction. This plan succeeded to admiration, 
for shortly after Mr. Brown aud Mrs. Dunn drove up, and were quickly sent off again 
exactly as the Captain wished ; and without even the young lady’s slightest suspicion 
of their arrival. Miss Dunn continued in a state of frightful agitation until the even- 
ing, when with a thorough determination of repairing the error she had committed, 
she insisted upon a chaise being called and being driven back. Upon this the Captain 
felt rather uncomfortable ; but as he thought that with the lady he had a claim to a 
very large fortune, he determined not to relinquish it without a struggle. He there- 
fore pretended to comply with her wishes, and said a great deal about pure and dis- 
interested affection, and displayed that extraordinary amiability so frequently shown 
by young men before marriage, although the serpent’s skin is quickly cast afterwards, and 
the realities of the connubial state become apparent. The chaise was quickly brought, 
the post-boys quietly bribed ; and the amiable couple were dashing along, if not 
exactly on the wings of love, certainly as fast as four horses could take them. After 
proceeding about forty miles, the poor young lady discovered that instead of going 
towards her home, the deceitful wretch had taken her that distance further on the 
road to Gretna. She knew that having come so great a distance, it would be utterly 
impossible to return that night, so she looked thoroughly dissatified, annoyed, and 
sullen, and the gallant Captain had the entire conversation to himself until she retired 
to her bed-chamber ; wherq in quiet she gave full vent to her feelings ; at length 
exhausted nature coming to her relief she sunk into a profound slumber. 

On the following morning she still preserved ber determination of returning 
home ; but this resolution became ultimately shaken on the Captain recounting a number 
of inventions, in which the character of poor Brown was most unmercifully blackened, 
and instancing as a want of affection, the circumstance of their not keying been 
pursued. The Captain lastly enforced that unless they returned marr ieAJte y having 
been away together for two or three days, her reputation would be ew^HBacriflced. 
This argument settled the business, and the lady giving an unwUl^^nd tearful 
consent, they proceeded direct for Scotland, where the chains of mfetrimony were 
firmly ri vetted by the celebrated and reverend Gretna Blacksmith. 

To return to poor Brown and Mrs. Dunn, they travelled at a rapid rate for 
several stages before they were entirely deprived of the expectations of overtaking 
the fugitives. When convinced they had lost all clew, poor Brown became a perfect 
image of despair. While in motion his mind was somewhat diverted from his m«r 
fortune,* and he was sustained partly by hope, — but now he had no resource. He 
threw himself upon the floor in a paroxysm of bitter anguish. His feelings at length 

found vent in a fearful kind of howl. It was a sort of noise that may be conceived. 

but a correct notion of it not easily conveyed by description or simile. The um- 
taiion of a cow that has lost her calf, may be something like ; but that is not the 
thing,— perhaps a sound, something between the bellowing of a Bull and a Buffalo 
may be nearer, but conveys not the exact idea. It was a sound, piercing, sad, and of 
extreme misery ; yet not just the kind fully to engage our sympathies. 

In this world where sincerity is so greatly lauded, but so little practised, a proper 
end effective exhibition of grief should form a part of a regular scholastic education, 
with the other accomplishments. We should not then witness such whimsical and 
grotesque displays of sorrow, that provoke laughter, rather than draw forth the tear of 
compassion. 

However, poor fellow, he was deeply afflicted, and returned in such a state of 
depression, that a serious illness followed, and for nearly a fortnight it was doubtful, 
whether hi* disorder wnuM not terminate fatally. During his illness the kindness of 
Mrs. Dimn was remarkable. If he had been ht r own child, she could not have shewn him 
more «>>uiuuu> or mare afle er iona'e attention. Jt is even thought she iwid some 
notion o^ueving 1. r uau.Ver's misconduct, by becoming Iurf’Clf the partner of 
hi* future bn tunes. — II ippy indeed, would it have been for lV- subject of our nar- 
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rative if this had been carried into effect. Her experience and sound understanding 
might have saved him from a multitude of trouble ; but being ignorant’ of the ways of 
the world, he did not comprehend the sweet, amiable, and delicate little manoeuvres 
that ladies fair, employ to inform the wretches of the other tex, that a chance is 
offered them of escaping from a life of solitary wretchedness, to one of united felicity*. 
He was a plain simple minded young man, entirely free from any sophistication, 
and when Mrs. Dunn rejoicing that his health had somewhat improved, impressed a 
kiss upon his cheek, he did not observe the flurry, hesitation, and warmth with which 
it was given, but believed it to be nothing beyond an amiable proof of maternal 
regard. 

Long before Mr. Brown’s recovery, the Captain and his lady having expended 
all their ready money, returned from their ficursion. They called aud sought for- 
giveness from mamma. That prudent lady received them coldly but civilly. She 
said, her daughter was old enough to judge for herself, and had adopted a course that 
might prove judicious, or it might result otherwise, — that for herself she wished them 
happy ; but “ as they had made their bed so they must lie upon it." As the Captain 
found that his honoured mamma did not express herself angrily, though in a lofty, 
freeaing manner, he ventured to mention something about his lovely partner’s fortune. 
Mrs. Dunn replied — 

44 Why sir, as to fortune, your wife sir, beyond her clothes and a piano, which 
was a present from myself, has not a shilling. My poor, dear, excellent, departed 
husband, always considering that leaving children property at their own command, 
was only giving them encouragement to act disobediently, left to me every farthing he 
possessed. His will, sir, is deposited at Doctors’ Commons, where by paying a shilling 
you may gratify yourself by its perusal ; but then it would be paying a shilling to 
satisfy yourself that you have not even that amount of interest in his effects!" 

44 The d — 1, madam,,’’ said the Captain, 44 do yon mean to say that the 
late Mr. Dunn, possessed as he was of such handsome property, did not leave any 
provision for his only child ; — and that she really is entitled to nothing 1" 

The lady replied, 44 it is precisely as I have told you. To be sure, I did intend 
to have made a very handsome settlement upon my daughter, if she had acted in a 
proper and dutiful manner; but anything from me now, of course will not be ex- 
pected." “ I presume," continued the lady, 44 yours is purely a marriage of affection, 
and therefore, if you have a few difficulties and privations to encounter, you will bear 
them with all the fortitude that a pure and disinterested attachment will always 
inspire." 

The Captain finding he had no other chance, resorted to a very plentiful infusion 
of flattery, made powerful appeals to the lady’s maternal feelings, and adopted 
every means in his power for softening her ; but in reply she said ; — 

44 Why as for that, sir, 'my child shall never want a home, so long as I am in a 
condition for affording one, she may be spurned by the world, deserted by her kus - 
band, but in the affections of a mother she shall always find a refuge ; as for money, 

I assure you sir, I do not feel disposed to part with a farthing ; indeed I could not do 
so consistently,. as being deprived of my child, — my only companion, — for whom I 
would have made any sacrifice" — Here she shed a few tears, — and then continued. — 

44 I cannot live in a state of loneliness, and when I get again settled, — it is imposssible 
to calculate what my family may require." 

The Captain went home chagrined in the extreme, muttering various condem- 
nations of his wife’s, Mrs. Dunn’s, and his own eyes and limbs to a remarkably warm 
climate. He was so far impartial in his imprecations that he was very fierce in his 
abase of his own folly, and said, 44 If he had but have inspected the stupid old 
brute’s will previously to getting married, he might have made a good speck, by taking 
the old lady, (whom he designated by a term implying that she was of the canine 
genus,) instead of the daughter. 

Mrs. Johnson was truly grieved for the misery she had brought upon poor Brown. 
She visited him several times, while his recovery was slowly progressing ; and cheered 
him greatly with her pleasant and vivacious conversation ; and having acquired a taste 
for adventures, she very clearly indicated, a willingness to make a onemcnt for the 
past, by another elopement, in which she would readily make him the companion. 
But all was lost upon poor Brown, who had no comprehension of bints and innuendos , 
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oeing perfectly straight forward in his own conduct, he could understand nothing, 
unless conveyed in a plain and perfectly intelligible proposition. 

The disappointment of fortune, and his wife’s visits of condolence to the much 
injured Mr. Brown, did not at all accord with Captain Johnson’s notions. It led to 
many serious quarrels between them. The Captain swore ferociously, and what waa 
even worse, called her many ugly names, which we would hardly stain the purity of 
our pages by recording. His affectionate partner replied in the quiet, ladylike, but 
awfully aggravating manner, that ladies alone can perfectly accomplish. She in this 
way, on one occasion, worked the valiant soldier into such a towering rage, that he 
actually struck her. In recounting this, disgust ! horror ! indignation ! imparts even 
to the ink with which we are writing a darker hue. That a man ; and that man a 
soldier, — should raise his hand against a lovely and 'defenceless woman, — and that woman 
his own wife, and the most amiable of her sex. Gladly would we throw a veil over this 
sad event ; but truth ’is imperative, and without a faithful record of this very incident, 
much of the subsequent portion *of our narrative might scarcely seem consistent. 
Alas ! that such things are, is too true ; which must make us blush for the 
degradation of humanity. It is a certain law of nature that offences invariably meet 
with condign punishment. Of all truths that have arisen in brightness from thaMrell 
' where so much is hidden to illumine the world, none more than this has greater clear- 
ness ; and soon its verity was exemplified upon the unhappy wretch, who had 
committed so monstrous a breach of propriety. The lady was immediately roused 
from her usual quiet and placid demeanour, and she stood forth displaying a fierce, 
determined, amazonian, deportment. She gave him payment with most usurious 
interest ; and the astonished hero was quickly at her feet bruised and prostrate. Froup 
. this time all kinds of disagreements came into full operation, and the only alternation 
from quarrelling was in the Captain’s absence, which would frequently be for weeks 
together. In this very agreeable manner three long years were passed, at the expira- 
tion of which time the Captain introduced to his house the wealthy and accomplished 
Mr. Thompson. Between these gentlemen a most inseparable kind of friendship was 
soon established. The Captain never seemed easy unless his house was honoured with 
the presence of Mr. Thompson ; and he frequently when under the necessity of being 
absent himself, insisted upon his 41 fidus achates” remaining until his return. 

Mr. Thompson was a man of mild and gentle manners, agreeable person, and 
possessing all the shewey accomplishments/ '{hen it must seem a singular circum- 
stance, that a man of Captain Johnson’s knowledge of the world, should insist upon 
such a man being a frequent inmate of his house, and particularly during his own 
absence, having in that house a wife of exceeding loveliness, and with whom he could 
not be said to live on the most amicable terras. Perhaps he wished to shew the confidence 
he ha’d in his wife’s prudence ; or it might have been that he wished to shew an almost 
Cato like kind of hospitality to a friend wealthy enough to compensate for any kindness he 
received, or repair any injury he might perpetrate ; — or it might have been to shew 
kindness where he knew nothing of the kind was needed, as people who have a good 
dinner at home, can have plenty of invitations of dining out. But whatever might have 
been the Captain’s motive, it resulted in Mrs. Johfison’s favourite aipusement of an 
elopement. The Captain had left home, with the intention of not returning for some 
days, and his exemplary lady and Mr. Thompson thinking this a good opportunity, 
took a very early breakfast, and set ont for an excursion themselves. The Captain on 
his return, exhibited the usual quantity of distress on finding his house deserted by 
the wife of his bosom, and that the friend in whom he had confided, had inflicted upon 
him the worst and most irreparable of injuries. We live in a civilized country! We 
have laws to protect us ; and may hope for redress when injured by parties who hive 
ample means of payment. The Captain felt this ; and said, although his peace of 
mind was for ever sacrificed, yet he would appeal to the laws, not for his own sake, — 
not for the pecuniary compensation that might be awarded ; but for the sake of ex- 
ample, for the furtherance of public justice, and to shew that in this enlightened 
country, the morals and demeanour of society were not to be outraged with impunity. 

Worthy man 1 even in thy heart broken state, when thy nearest ties, thy dearest 
affections, had been ruthlessly tom asunder, even then wast thou actuated by no selfiah 
motive ; influenced by no private consideration, but thy every movement'was intended 
for the good advantage of thy fellow creatures. 
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The trial of Johnson, n. Thompson, created, as onr readers will recollect, a vivid inter- 
est throughout the country. It will be unnecessary to recount here the full particulars 
of that interesting affair, the whole having been repeatedly published, and so generally 
circulated, that most readers of the periodical literature are in possession of all the 
circumstances. The speech of the learned Counsellor Fusbos will be long remembered, 
as one of the most eloquent and successful of the forensic displays of that distinguished 
advocate. But we will confine ourselves, by merely quoting a few sentences from 
that part, in which he alluded especially to the sorrowing husband, so that the jury 
might fairly estimate the value of such a man’s sufferings. 44 Yes, gentlemen,” said 
Counsellor Fusbos, 44 however we may shrink with disgust from the heartless per- 
petrator of this ruin, — there is one for whom we must feel the deepest commise- 
ration, — one whose wretched state is only increased from the consciousness of his own 
guiltlessness. For him we may mourn, a man innocent himself, suffering for other’s 
delinquencies. O! how can I pourtray the afflicted husband. If ever there was a 
worthy and excellent specimen of humanity it was that man. Amiable in all the 
relations of life. After the anxieties of arduous professional duties his thoughts were 
ever directed to home, and the lovely partner of its comforts. His. fondness as a 
husband was without parallel. Though* in the military profession his joys, his 
thoughts, his ambition was to preserve his domestic happiness. — A smile from his 
wife was at once sufficient to dispel all recollection of toil and anxiety. Now that his 
home is bereft of the lovely being that was the enchantress of the scene, nothing 
remains for him but gloom and despondency ; and he may linger out the remainder of 
his days in this wilderness of woe, uncheered by a single ray of hope ! — for with him, 
gentlemen, grief has acquired an immortality." 

All this and a great deal more was proved by 44 competent false witnesses and 
the jury vindicated their abhorrence of outraged morality, by giving a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with twelve hundred and fifty pounds* damages. Bjr coming to thi$ con- 
clusion, the Captain thought they had acted very handsomely. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Long after Mr. Brown had recovered from his illness he appeared sad, and broken 
spirited. His friend Mr. Templeton shewed considerable anxiety for restoring him to 
his original serenity of mind. For this purpose he proposed a tour, believing that 
change of scenery, and the various amusements that different parts of the country 
would offer might be very beneficial. — Home having lost much of its charms, and the 
surrounding objects, frequently giving rise to painful recollections, poor Brown easily 
agreed to the suggestion, and the more readily as his friend consented to be his com- 
panion in the excursion. The obliged person, of course paying all the expenses, 
which seemed a thing reasonable in itself, and was agreeable to all parties, especially 
to Mr. Templetoh, whose convenience it suited admirably. 

The particulars of this journey we shall not recount, although many interesting 
incidents occurred during its progress, — such as being occasionally robbed, frequently 
cheated, overthrown by gentlemanly coachmen, kicked out of sundry gigs, receiving 
many bruises, and having some of his bones broken, all sufficient to prove the unlucky 
influence by which he was continually persecuted. When he became tired of wander- 
ing, Mr. Templeton recommended a short residence in the neighbourhood of London, 
and obtained him lodgings at a quiet sort of house, kept by a widow lady at — — — . 
In this house lodged also a very interesting young lady whom the landlady very kindly 
introduced to Mr. Brown, and of whom she had previously given a long and detailed 
account. The substance of which was, that Miss Bunter, for that was the young lady’s 
name, was the daughter of highly respectable parents somewhere in Devonshire ; but 
who after all manner of misfortunes, died within a short interval of each other. Her 
only brother died also shortly after the parents, leaving two delightful female children 
as a legacy to the aunt, who having but a small annuity to depend upon, supported 
herself and them by close application to needle- work. Had she not taken upon herself 
the responsibility of a parent, the two lovely orphans would have been left entirely 
destitute. 

This young lady and Mr. Brown soon became very intimate. Her conversation 
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was sensible, feeling, and rendered more interesting by a slight infusion of melancholy, 
which gave the impression, that being very young, sorrow had induced a thoughtfoines 
beyond what is usual at her period of life. He founcLin her conversation that comfort 
and consolation that be had vainly sought in his wanderings. Hers was a mind con- 
genial with his own. He could deeply sympathize with her misfortunes, and for his 
griefs she in return dropped the tear of pity and infused into his wounded spirit the 
balm of resignation. They were happy in each other’s society. Is it wonderful that 
they passed much of their time together, that he sought with her that mental quietudo 
which he deemed elsewhere unattainable ? Is it surprising, feeling that her society had 
become indispensable, he might hope they might become inseparable ? There is 
nothing surprising in it, nor that after a fortnight’s courtship he made her an offer of 
his hand ; was accepted, and by way of dispatching business they were married in a 
week afterwards. At this change he did not appear greatly elated, but he laid his account 
in living quietly, happily, and that the torch of affection burning steadily, as time 
rolled on, would increase in brightness, Unlike those marriages which result from an 
outrageously ardent attachment, love blazes away at the commencement like a con- 
flagration, but becomes quickly exhausted, and is succeeded by the chill of indifference. 
Well, but people were considerably surprised, when after an absence of not more than 
three months, he returned home with his lovely bride, and a great many ugly things 
were said about bellowing cows forgetting their calves, and other remarks concerning 
them were abundant, equally polite, polished, and good natured. But whatever the 
world might say or think signified but little, they being happy themselves as a pore 
affection could render them. His melancholy gradually wearing away, although hers 
seemed of a more durable character. Something seemed to weigh heavily upon her 
mind, to lighten which time seemed ineffectual. It was singular, that although she was 
mainly indebted to Mr. T. for her fortunate marriage, she continually persuaded her hus- 
band to avoid his company, and by all means not to encourage his visits at their house. 
When Mr. Templeton called, she would by no means allow him to remain in the same 
room with her alone for a moment. All thU*at length became clearly understood, for 
that gentleman and Captain Johnson having vainly endeavoured to regain Mr. Brown’s 
confidence, and induce him to return to the gaming table, as a grateful return for 
former kindnesses began to ridicule and traduce him in every society where they had 
occess. By the persuasion of his wife, all intimacy between Mr. Brown and these 
worthy gentlemen was quickly reduced ’ to a mere formal bow of recognition. After 
this cooluess bad for some time existed, chance brought them together at a courting 
dinner. During the evening, Captain Johnson half intoxicated, gave vent to his 
spleen, by proposing in a bantering manner the health of Mr. Brown, and in a coarse 
vein of ridicule, complimented him upon his marriage, and upon the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of becoming at once the happy husband of a lovely and virtuous wife, and 
the affectionate father of two delightful children. All this was received by the com- 
pany with roars of laughter, and to c&rry on the joke, Mr. Templeton, said it waa 
bad of Mr. Brown to deprive him, an affectionate parent, of his two lovely daughters ; 
that he might have waited until be bad a family of his own, without 'playing the kid- 
napper, by taking the children of other people. This served to ©pen Mr. Brown’s 
eyes as to the unfortunate connection into which he had been entrapped, but he* felt 
it due to himself, that no person should use freedom of discourse with regard to his 
wife with impunity, whatever might have been her faults or misfortunes; and the 
ribaldry had been carried so far that his resentment had become completely roused. He 
left the room, and requested a friend who sat next him at table to retire also, wishing 
to have with him a little private conversation. This friend was the very Mr. 
Thompson, who afterwards became so intimate with the Captain, and figured so con- 
spicuously in the affair with Mrs. Johnson. When they had retired, Mr. Brown 
said, — 44 You may easily imagine sir, why 1 wished to speak with you privately, you 
must have noticed how grossly 1 have been injured, and insulted by those two 
persons. — Insults that no gentleman, — that no man could quietly endure. I therefore, 
must confide in your friendship the task of waiting upon each of them after their re- 
tirement from this house, to demand that satisfaction to which I am clearly entitled 
Mr. Thompson fully concurred in the propriety of this proceeding, and cheerfully 
undertook the mission. He called first upon the Captain, who when the purport of 
the visit had bun explained became perfectly sobered. The jest and the banter had 
taken a very serious aspect. The Captain displayed an evident dislike to the business 
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He however, began to talk largely, about the impossibility of hita, being a military 
man, meeting a person like Mr. Brown*. Not that there was anything in this ob- 
jection; but he was willing to raise any question, that might have the chance of 
settling the affair in a peaceable manner. For to do him justice, the valiant soldier 
had upon principle a most insuperable objection to fighting. He also added a good 
deal about staining* his laurels, which all .must admit would have been a great pity. 
Mr. Thompson was a man of the world, and not likely to be shuffled off in this manner, 
so after listening quietly to all that was advanced, he merely remarked, that nonsense 
of that kind was quite foreign to the purpose. That the Captain having grossly 
insulted a gentleman in a public company, the only alternative was a hostile meeting, 
or an ample apology. At this hint the Captain immediately replied, that as a soldier 
he had never hesitated meeting his man, when honour required it, this his conduct 
would testify in various encounters ; but as a man of honour, he also conceived it to 
be his^dnty when he was deemed the aggressor in any quarrel, to make every acknow- 
ledgment and reparation in his power. From this it is easy to understand that the 
affair was soon adjusted. Mr. Thompson dictated and the Captain wrote a very 
humble apology. 

With Mr. Templeton things took a very different turn. He readily consented to a 
meeting the following morning at five o’clock. The place was agreed upon, and he 
promised with a friend to be punctual at the hour. Before Mr. Brown had reached 
his own house, swift winged fame had conveyed sufficient intelligence of the disclosures 
at the inn to inform Mrs. Brown, that the secret by which she had been so long 
oppressed had been discovered. One of the waiters who heard the conversation, com- 
municated the intelligence to his sweet-heart, she gave the information to her mother, 
which was very proper, as young ladies ought to bavC no secrets separate from their 
mamma's. The mother told it to a next door neighbour, the wife of a barber ; who 
again told it to her husband, with some slight variations. From the barber’s shop it 
spread like wild fire, until it threw the whole village into a state of fermentation. A 
light heeled mercury, in the person of a heavy wash-woman, brought the tale greatly 
embellished and improved to Mrs. Brown’s servant. # That virtuous young person, 
who had frequently cast sundry languishing and loving glances at her master, felt a 
strong moral indignation at the wickedness and deception existant in the world, and 
feeling certain that her mistress would be turned out of the house, she neglected her 
work in dressing herself to the best advantage, so that she might appear as fascinating 
as possible in the eyes of her master. On being gently reproved by her mistress for 
neglect, she replied tauntingly , — u As for neglecting, there’s no pleasing some people 
if you work the very flesh off your bone, — but I defy any body to say I neglect my 
duty, or to say that I ever conduct myself otherwise than as decent, prudent person. 
At all events if I should happen ever to have any children, I hope it will be in a 
proper time after marriage, and that they won’t be put off upon any person to keep 
except their own father.” From this poor Mrs. Brown well knew that her misfor- 
tunes had becomes public. She had indeed committed wrong ; but like many poor 
creatures against whom the finger of scorn is pointed, her frailties could scarely be said 
to have resulted from her own depravity. Her parents had been respectable, and had 
given her a good education — but dying when she was but eighteen years of age, left 
her friendless and with very slight means of living. Mr. Templeton was attracted by 
her beauty, was most assiduous in his attentions, professed a honourable attachment 
and promised her marriage. A subsequent pregnancy compelled her to leave the 
neighbourhood where she was known, to rely upon him for protection. He continued* 
his expressions of affection and constancy until after she had given birth to a second 
child; he then getting tired of the connection, treated her with gross ill-usage and 
neglect, until he contrived to make for her (as he termed it,) an ample provision by 
palming her upon Mr. Brown. Since she bad been married, she had conducted herself 
in a most exemplary manner. After the sufferings she had endured, the kind- 
nesses of her husband were fully appreciated, and her attachment tt> him’ was one of 
daily increasing devotion ; therefore, she greatly dreaded this exposure ; believing it 
would have the effect of estranging bis affections. Oa his return home, his feelings 
had beea wrought up to their utmost pitch of endurance, and he would probably have 
relieved himself by iv- g her fiercely and bitterly ; but sedug her extreme an- 
guish r v* »n . V he took her to his arms, — and from her own mouth 

Luk pji.- _ ■ ' ■ ■ '*ive of her misfortunes. He felt that he had beeu 
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deceived, greatly deceived ; bat knowing his engagement for the next mornifig, 
knowing that a very few hoars might probably plange him into eternity, he wished to 
free his mind of ail animosity, and he forgave her sincerely as he looked forward him s el f 
with the hope of forgiveness. On the following morning, he and his friend were at 
the place of rendezvous at the time appointed, but after waiting an hour, he was greatly 
enraged that his adversary had not made his appearance. On their return home, just 
as they had reached Mr. Brown's house, they met Mr. Templeton with two other 
gentlemen, looking completely wretched from their previous night’s debauchery. This 
rencounter was a great easdment to Mr. Brown’s mind ; as Mr. Templeton had not 
kept his appointment, he inflicted upon that gentleman a most sound and exemplary 
horse-whipping. Mr. Templeton cried out, 14 This sir, is a most brutal and violent 
assault, and 1 wish you to understand sir, that there are magistrates, that there are 
laws in the country, sir.” 

Brown concluded by giving him a few hearty kicks ; but it was remarkable, that no 
legal or magisterial proceedings were instituted by Mr. Templeton, who doubtlessly 
thought that it would be quite as well not to give increased publicity to the affair. 

From this timeMr.Brown and his wife livedtogether most amicably; he seemed to have 
entirely forgotten the past unpleasant circumstances, and the two little girls he treated 
with the same fondness as though they were his own children. He considered himself 
as a family man, and was anxious to discharge the duties of his station in a fitting 
manner. He thought it wrong to continue in a state of inactivity, but that it was due 
to himself, to his family, and to society, that he should devote his energies to some 
active occupation. He had read several works on agriculture, from which he con- 
cluded, that the science, by the generality of farmers, was but imperfectly understood. 
That wonders in the way of improvement of cultivation might be effected, and that it 
required only knowledge, skill and management, to bring the very poorest soils into 
the highest state of productiveness, and above all he fancied, that he was the very man 
to carry this into effect. From these considerations, he took a farm, sufficiently cold, 
barren, and out of cultivation, to give the most earnest improver plenty of occupation. 
However he was quite confident.that with the knowledge he could bring to* bear upon 
it, — he should induce the land to bear immense crops of com. He entered at rather 
an unfortunate period, as prices were very high, so that the valuation of the meagre 
crops on the land, and the stock he had to purchase, came to a very large sum of 
money. This was a bad beginning, and in spite of his knowledge, and judgment, 
every thing afterwards took a very unlucky turn. It was very strange that although 
his com always remained bad, and stunted, or bepame blighted, or mildewed, far 
beyond that of his neighbours, the weeds grew most luxuriantly. He got up early in 
the morning, worked hard all day, and by so doing set a good example to his labourers, 
believing tljat 

“ He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.” 

But this did not quite answer the purpose, for his men wisely considered, that while 
he was hard at work himself, he could not be making’ observations On their, industry. 
Also, while he did so much, there was but little necessity for any extra exertion on 
their parts. He was particularly unlucky with respect to his live stock, for his horses 
and cows became mangy, his pigs gargeted, and the rot made sad havoc with his sheep. 
After about five years, finding that his losses had reached to an alarming amount, and 
believing it useless to contend against such an accumulation, and continuation of ill 
luck, in which there seemed to be a kind of fatality, he gave up farming; but had a 
mast woeful going out, for agriculture was at that time exceedingly depressed, and at 
his sale, the property might be said, almost to have been given away, such wretched 
low prices were realized. 

Still believing he was not destined to remain inactive, and having also a most 
perfect confidence in his own knowledge and judgment, he employed himself by em- 
barking in various speculations ; but ill luck still seemed to pursue him. Yet he never 
engaged in any matter without weighing, (that is to say in the scale of his own judgment.) 
every circumstance connected with it ; and every probability particularly of success, 
shewing clearly and plausibly there was 'every prospect of its proving advantageous. 
But alas, what is the use of contending against ill luck. How many people do we find 
in the world that do precisely the same, that pass through life striving, sweating and 
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bustling,— aU to no purpose, but as they come into the world naked, would have 
nothing to carry out, even if it were permitted us to convey our accumulations into 
another sphere. If he bought any article when there seemad to be a certainty of a 
continued advance, some unaccountable circumstance would arise, and most unex- 
pectedly, that would cause an immediate depression in the markets. . Every thing he 
touched seemed tp sink, fall away, and become dreadfully* reduced. When it was 
decided the duties on teas should be changed from an ad valorum to a fixed charge of 
Is. Id. per lb. he bought very extensively, seeing clearly a certain profit, as he pur- 
chased at less money than the amount of the original cost in China, added to the new 
duty. But here .again he was unfortunate, for speculation in anticipation of the 
alteration caused such an influx of the article, that the price of the low tea became 
reduced considerably below the amount of the new. tax ; and to avoid paying the duty, 
it was stated, that ship loads were actually emptied into the sea. At this unexpected 
blowJflfr. Brown lost his usual buoyancy of spirits, and in a fit of despondency be 
sold Spent ire stock at an alarming sacrifice ; although if he had waited a few months, 
the price must have righted, and he would have realized a handsome profit. . 

For some years after this, we have no account that can be relied upon, of his 
proceedings, but we have certain information, that by the year 1845, after leading a 
life of exemplary frugality and industry, scarcely anything remained of his qnce ample 
fortune, with the exception of the amount settled upon his wife. 

That was the great year of the Railway Epidemic, and Mr. Brown could scarcely, 
be expected to escape so general a disorder. The projectors of the great Swindleton 
Line, applied to him that he should be one of the Provisional Committee ; he readily 
consented, seeing clearly in these projects such a mine of wealth as must certainly 
retrieve his fortunes. Being upon this Committee, of course he was solicited to join the 
various branch companies, and his name was always at their service ; and thus brought 
prominently before the speculating community, be had applications for joining every 
variety of scheme, from the Groundsel and Cbickweed Company, to the Universal 
Railway Company for establishing locomotive communication over the entire world, 
with a plan for extending its objects, when this should be completed. Mr. Brown 
became a Provisional Committee man in all, and would have taken shares in all, but 
he was minus the wherewithal, .for paying the deposits. He had numberless shares 
allotted him, and actually thought his fortune made, when the panic came, and 
dashed down the cup that imagination had so brightly gilded. Well, poor Brown had 
never attended a Railway Meeting, from travelling being more expensive than suited 
his convenience, nor had he participated in the slightest degree with Railway proceed- 
ings, with the exception of allowing his name to be published as a Provisional Com- 
mittee man. He therefore fancied himself for once fortunate, as although be was not a 
gainer, he was gratified to think that his prudence, or as«we should express it his want 
of. money, had saved him from any sacrifice ; but in this he was sadly mistaken, for 
one morning sipping hi4 coffee very complacently, and thinking how many of his- 
infatuated friends bad been entrapped and swindled, he received a very peremptory letter 
from that notedly scrupulous firm Messrs. Bulley and Draw, demanding fifty pounds for his 
share in winding up the the affairs of the Diddlemdo Company, bis name having been 
on the Provisional Committee. In this case his name was only published upon one 
edition of the prospectus, having been immediately withdrawn. In fact the projectors 
thought proper to exclude his continuing in the Company. But Bulley and Draw 
fancying they might extort something, in a few days after this cool demand was made, 
accommodated* him with the copy of a writ, being sure of their charges out of some- 
body ; for they had more than a hundred writs issued for the same debt against different 
persons. He was especially alarmed at this proceeding, and went immediately to 
London to try and accommodate matters with these amiable and conscientious soli- 
citors. He was by them turned over to a clerk named Doallson, a man of remarkable 
tact in conducting any nefarious transactions. By this person he was tortured by 
threats, and various other arguments until he consented to pay the demand, rather a 
difficult tjdpg for him at that time, with the addition of two pounds twelve shillings 
aiid tixfl&e for the costs. Bulley and Draw made a good thing of this company, in 
the winding up of which they displayed consummate skill. The persons who paid were 
chiefly those who had incurred no legal resposibility, but sacrificed each their fifty 
pounds rather than be involved in legal proceedings. Some few were allowed to 
escape, on the condition of acting as decoy-ducks, and persuading others to compro- 
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mite. The projectors and directors of the bubble who had done every thing, incurred 
all the expenses, and were the really responsible persons, not only escaped themselves, 
but shared in the plunder obtained from others. 

Scarcely had this affair been settled, than Mr. Brown had similar applications 
from more than twenty other companies, for sums varying from fifty, to three hundred 
pounds. The missiles flying about in this awful manner, made him begin to fancy the 
the place getting too hot for endurance, so he adopted the wisest course for a man so 
situated; that of selling of all his furniture, and travelling with his wife and the two 
young ladies far from his native country, in hopes of finding a land “.where lawyers 
cease from troubling.” 


We now take our leave, having briefly detailed the misfortunes of Mr. Brown up 
to the present time, who having had so full a share, we hope, although we fear it may 
•not be, that his future career may have more of prosperity ; and the author in con- 
clusion, asks not for indulgence, but fairness on the part of the reader ; and that none 
should presume to condemn Ihis delectable narrative, excepting such as have given it a 
fair perusal ; can read words of three syllables without spelling ; and have not had 
their tempers soured by being the authors of rejected article t, however earnest 
they may be in their convictions that “ superior contributions must be procured.” 


VICTORIA’S HIGHLAND WELCOME. 


BY MRS. B. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

From glen and strath, and corrie. 
There soundeth forth rejoice ! 
And linn and mountain torrent, 
Have gladness in their voice. 

The deep tarn in the valley, 

With sudden brightness glows. 
And the rude hills of the heathdr 
Salute the English Rose ! 


The grey mist from the mountain, 

Lifts up its shadowy veil ; 

A presence comes to brighten, 

The wild land of the Gael! — 

High swells her “ gathering ” music 
On every wind that blows 
Victoria’s Highland Welcome ! 

The Thistle greets the Rose ! 

With plaid, and plume, and claymore, 
Her loy*l clans arise, 

To meet the “ bright and bonnie,” 

The beautiful and wise ! — 

Her heart warms to the tartan 
Braid, Scotland blythely knows, 

Sae here’s a Highland Welcome 
To Britain’s Royal Rose ! 
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The above question wilL undoubtedly be asked by hundreds who are, and probably 
by hundreds who are not, members of the Manchester Unity, when they have opened 
the last part of our periodical. And that such a question should be asked, with some 
anxiety to have it answered, is not to be wondered at, as the Magazine without 
the Portrait and its accompanying Memoir shows a most striking, and double deficiency. 
For it must be admitted by every candid individual, — by every one unprompted by 
some personal pique, petty prejudice, or puerile pride, that while the former gave a 
warmth, and striking character to the work, the latter was frequently highly interesting, if 
not often very instructing. The deficiency is therefore sure to force itself upon the 
notice of all those who have been in the habit of perusing the Magazine. But this is 
neither answering, or attempting to answer the question, — 44 Why is there no Portrait 
in the Magazine?” The superficial causes as put forth by those who have been in- 
strumental in depriving the Magazine of its previous embellishment are specious 
in pretence, but it is to be feared that they are neither sound in reason, nor genuine 
in intention. First and most plausible is that of expense. It is contended by the 
rigid economists of the present day, that to expend one quarter of a farthing per 
member per year t (this being about the cost to the Unity for the four portraits, &c.) 
is unwise and unjust, although it has been shown over and over again, that instead of 
its costing the Unity anything, the publishing of the portraits so far enhanced the value 
of the Magazine as really to be the means of creating a large profit for the Widow 
and Orphans’ Fund. But let us suppose that the money expended in getting up the 
portraits, &c., cemes entirely from the members themselves, and that no return 
is given them except a portrait every quarter. Is Odd- Fellowship so fallen in its 
desire to cherish an honest emulative pride, — is it so dead to those reciprocal and 
kindred sympathies which prompt mankind to take an interest in the well-being of his 
fellow, as to begrudge the expending of the fourth part of a farthing annually per 
member , for the purpose of seeing, may be partially delineated, the features, and reading 
a brief account of the lives of four brothers, who have by their indefatigable exertions 
in behalf of the principles of our Order, obtained this slight mark of distinction. 
There can be no doubt but that could the whole of the members reasonably be called u|»on 
to decide the question, they would by an- overwhelming majority, show that they still 
respect in a high degree those men who so materially contribute to the. well-being and 
prosperity of the Order. Auother cause adduced is, 44 that the parties most worthy 
are not always selected for the honour of having their portrait, &c. But this like the 
former is a most miserable cause to put forth, for despoiling our Magazine of one of its 
most interesting subjects. The worthiness of men can only be decided upon by some 
general principle of approbation, and although a majority may, on some occasions, 
be obtained to decide inconsistently to the principles of justice and truth, yet it is the 
only mode of fair decision at present provided or practised among all civilized 
societies.- But even here again the objection is more imaginary than real, for were it 
possible for any ony fully to examine the real worthiness of those who have been 
honoured for their services to the Order, it would he found that nearly the whole, to a 
man, at the time the honour was conferred were worthy of it, as far as a mere man can 
be worthy of any mark of approbation or distinction. Another cause brought forward 
for discontinuing the portrait, &c. is that favouritism, and party feeling have been made 
use of in the selection of the persons to have their portraits taken. To this, it is but 
necessary to remark, that there never was, and in all probability never will be, a 
possibility of any popular assembly, conferring honours or favours, where the whole, 
or nearly the whole of the members considered themselves claimants to such honours 
and favours, and where but a small number can be gratified, avoiding the charge of 
favouritism. — Nay, there is no necessity to avoid the charge of favouritism, for as the 
majority decides, it most certainly selects those that are the greatest favourites with 
the aetembly as a whole. But though the above are the specious pretences brought forward 
by the parties who have made use of them io argument, yet they are by no means the 
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real causes “ Why there is no Portrait in the Magazine." No, there are ether causes 
acting far more cogently in the breasts of the objectors than the superficial and spe- 
cious pretences adduced. — There is such a thing as disappointed ambition, and the 
peculiar manner in which it displays, and exerts itself, is truly striking in a large 
assembly like our A.M.C. ; where certain honours and slight emoluments are conferred, 
it is not wonderful to find such a feeling generating itself, and using its influence to 
destroy or annihilate that, which it sees is likely to fall to the lot of another, because 
it cannot grasp it for itself. Parties thus actuated, put forth in a most plausible man- 
ner the plea of expense — unworthiness of occasional selection, and favouritism, and 
thus have drawn over a majority to deprive the Magazine of one of its principle 
characteristics. But the most striking and probably the most powerful means made 
use of, by parties labouring under disappointed ambition, is their assumed and much 
paraded self-devoteduess. They affect to have an unutterable degree of contempt for 
all honours and distinctions. They cannot conceive how it is, that men cannot do 
good without receiving tome kind of honour, distinction, or emolument in return. — 
They profess to cherish one cold equalizing system of democracy, and declare that they 
scout the very idea of even having their portrait sent forth to the world. That they 
could not bring their minds to submit to such an indignity being practised upon them 
with their approbation. — These specious pretences too often weigh with a. certain class 
of hearers. The apparent tel/ sacrifice appears to have great influence; and men of 
bumble minds imagine that that for which such declaimers can have such disgust, must 
in reality be truly worthless. But a slight acquaintanceship with mankind in general, 
would enable persons thus deceived to see things in a different light. Did they under- 
stand the history of human nature at to the past, and would they endeavour closely 
to scan its working at the present, they could not help being convinced of the fallacy 
and folly of destroying those comparatively harmless stimulants to good exertions — 
honorary distinctions. History bears testimony to the fact — for we have many ex- 
amples where in the hett of democratic phrenzy every thing of an honorary kind have 
been swept away ; and to be distinguished among men was to be marked for perse- 
cution, imprisonment, exile, or death. But no sooner has the phrenzy subsided — 
reason again assumed her sway, and mankind being allowed to think and act according to 
the dictates of their own feelings, than they have almost immediately adopted these 
marks of distinction and honour, which had so recklessly and ruthlessly been destroyed 
during the equalizing and affected liberty. loving period of democratic ascendancy. 
But we need not refer to history in general for proof of the beneficial results of con- 
ferring marks of distinction. Our own institution proves beyond a doubt their sti- 
mulating tendency. We know that one of the most active agents in stirring up the latent 
talent of our members, and bringing forth their useful capabilities in the service of the 
Order, has been the truly pardonable ambition of obtaining the marks of distinction which 
the Society bestows on those who acquit themselves creditably in the performance of the 
dutiesof the various offices they accept. It therefore becomes aquestionof some importance 
to the Order, as to whether those instruments which have been so serviceable to our 
society shall be discontinued and laid aside. Let it be remembered that to destroy one 
mark of distinction is to make an inroad on the whole, and that if the capricious wishes 
of all in our Order, who may have been unsuccessful in their ambitious desires, be 
gratified, every stimulant of an honorary kind, which excites, to a certain extent, our 
brethren to exert themselves, and throws a warmth of feeling into the economy of our 
institution, may he swept away. The good sense of the Society, has certainly made 
rapid advances in laying aside the expensive and gewgaw trappings which formerly were 
made use of. But while we prune away the excrescent and useless branches of the 
Order, let us take good heed, that we do not cut away those also which render aid and 
respectability to our institution. That the publishing of Portraits in Magazines is 
both general iu practice, and also adds a degree of respectability to the work so em- 
bellished cannot be denied. At the present day it has become a peculiar feature in 
many very respectable publications. Then let not the Magazine of the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows, for the sake of gratifying the capricious ambition of a small 
section of its members, or the paltry sum of the fourth of a farthing pbr member per 
pear , be deprived of its Portrait and Memoir. 

Robert Glass. 


St. John $ Lodge , Burtlem, Potteries. 
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HARVEST HOME. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


Your hay it is mowed, and your corn is reaped 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heaped ; 
Come, my boys, come, • 

Come, my boys, come. 

And merrily roar out harvest home.”— Drvdzn. 


Harvest Home ! What a pleasant vision do the words conjure up ! What thoughts 
of hopes fulfilled, of expectations realized — of full barns, and well-stocked granaries — 
of joyous rustics, and happy farmers ! Let us wander forth whilst the fresh breezes 
of morning are abroad, and saunter through the meadow-paths, and the uufrequented 
lanes. The hedges shew tokens of the season, which the loaded waggons have left 
tangled in their thorny embraces, and the ground is sprinkled with similar testi- 
monies. Swarms of iusects are buzzing about, and now, like a winged flower, a 
butterfly comes, fluttering by, pursued by a truant school-boy. His hat is in his 
band, and his features are flushed with heat and excitement — the prize is within his 
reach, and he rushes forward to secure it — he utters a loud cry of exultation — it is 
within his grasp, but, even in the very act of seizing it, his treasure is destroyed, and 
he holds in his hand a crushed and lifeless mass ; reminding me that a similar termina- 
tion too often awaits the pursuits of a maturer age. What melody is that which now 
greets my ear ? — it is the song of a bird — a solitary warbler. I look around and above 
me, but the musician is beyond my ken— the song is a soft, a gentle, almost a me- 
lancholy one, yet it harmonizes well with the season of the year. Far up in the calm 
air is the little songster circling, though its notes ore clearly and distinctly heard — it is 
the woodlark. In the freshness of spring its song is scarcely audible amid the louder 
tones of its fellow-minstrels, but now it is alone, and its sweet and plaintive melody is 
heard and appreciated. Now another sound salutes me— it can scarcely be called a 
song — it is the voice of the yellow-hammer, a beautiful little bird, not much larger 
than the sparrow, which loves to nestle in low bushes near the corn fields. The young 
rustics call it a Bread -and-cheese bird, for its notes, they say, express the words, “ A 
very little bit of bread, and no cheese.” The open fields burst upo my view, and 
disclose the nut-brown harvesters busy at their employment. The waving grain falls 
as they advance — joy lights up their features, and the merry song and the jocund laugh 
beguile their toils, which are fast drawing to a close. 

The labours of the harvest field are thus depicted by Thomson : — 

** Before the ripen’d field the reapers stand, 

In fair array ; each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By namelesi gentle offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 

While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks ; 

And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick.” 
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Now the last waggon is loaded, and departs amidst the shouts of the reapers, 
whilst the poor gleaners follow in its track, to collect its scatterings. Hie labourer 
wipes the sweat from his brow, and surveys, with a gratified eye and a swelling heart, 
the fields in which his powers have been displayed ; and he boasts to his comrades of 
the exertions which he has made, and of the thousands that have fallen beneath the 
strokes of his bloodless blade. He thinks of the jolly harvest-supper, and the quip* 
and cranks which are its attendants, and he hastens away to join in the festivities which 
he knows are awaiting him. The shades of evening gather around me.. The hedges 
are now peopled with glow-worms, whose “ ineffectual fires" are streaming out from 
the green glooms, thick as the starry clusters above them. The moon has a full and 
bright light, and the youthful peasant and the rosy-cheeked maiden are winding their 
way up the lone and tortuous lanes. The timid swain lounges along, now near, .and 
now a yard or two distant from his partner, entirely at a loss what to say, or how to 
deport binself, and whittling i. stick, by way of employing his bands. The bolder 
and more accomplished wooer — the village Lothario — steals his arm round his fair 
one’s waist, whispers insinuating words into her ear, which are met by professions of 
incredulity and an occasional titter, the whole terminating with that peculiar and un- 
mistakeable sound which is caused by the contact of those portions of the human 
countenance usually called into request on such occasions. But what noise is that 
which swells upon the air, and makes the lovers scamper off in its direction, like 
soldiers hurrying away at the call of the arousing drum ? It is the cry of “ largess !" 
and away go the rustics, to partake of the sports and feasts of which that cry is the 
harbinger. 

The time of harvest varies in different districts, according to the situation of the 
corn lands. It is two or three weeks later in the mountainous parts of Derbyshire 
than in Cheshire ; but late and early sowing, and good and bad farming, will, of course, 
make a great diiference. The chief time for its commencement is the* beginning of 
August, but in the midland and southern parts of England it is often commenced in 
July, while in the north nothing material can be done until the first or second weeks 
of September. The method of getting in the com varies as much as the times for 
commencing the harvest. Some reap it with a sickle, and bind it into sheaves ; others 
cut it in a peculiar way with the scythe, and either leave it without binding up, or make it 
iato bundles. In most parts of the kingdom rye and wheat crops are cut with the sick]* 
or reaping-hook, an instrument which appears to have been used for the purpose from 
the earliest periods of the art of husbandry. In some cases a sickle is used, toothed 
like a saw, whilst by others one with a keen cutting edge is employed. With respect 
to height and other circumstances, reaping is performed differently, according to the 
custom of the district. In the midland counties, and many of those on the south-east 
coast, it is usual to cut the wheat at the height of twelve or fifteen and sometimes 
eighteen inches from the earth, whilst in other countries it is reaped close to the 
ground. 

When the moon is at full, she rises, during the season of harvest, sooner after 
sunset than she does at any other time of the year. This is called the Harvest Moon, 
and its light is of the greatest benefit to those engaged in getting in the harvest. Kirke 
White thus apostrophizes it : — 

“ Moon of Harvest, I do love 
O’er the uplands now to rove ; 

While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene ; 

And to watch thee riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky, 

Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 

But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way." 

Many curious ceremonies were formerly observed, in different parts of England, 
during the time of harvest, and at its conclusion. Some of the customs are stiU 
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in existence. From time immemorial it has been customary for the parish-clerk 
of Driffield to ring what is termed the 44 harvest-bell.” This is done by giving 
the principal bell of the church a merry swing for several minutes, at five 
o’clock in the morning, and at seven in the evening, to give notice to the har- 
vesters when to begin and end their labours. This custom would be very 
serviceable before clocks and watches came to be generally used. The reward of the 
clerk, for the performance of this duty, was formerly a small portion of com from 
each crop, but he now receives an equivalent in money. Images made of sfraw or stubble 
used to be carried from the harvest held, followed by a piper, or a drummer, and the 
men and women danced and sung around them. The figures were called Kem^babies. 
In the western islands of Scotland the reapers unite in chanting a harvest-song, by 
which the strokes of their sickles are regulated. Thus their labours are lightened, and 
their occupations converted into hours of joy and festivity. Lammas Day, or the first 
of August, was anciently the nominal day for commencing the harvest in England.* 
La m mas Day is most probably derived from an old Saxon term, signifying Loaf-Mass ; 
as it was the custom of the Saxons to offer an oblation of loaves made of new wheat, 
on this day*, as the first-fruits of their new corn. Paul Hentzner thus describes the 
manner of celebrating-harvest home in Queen Elizabeth’s time : — 41 As we were returning 
to our inn, >ve happened to meet some country people celebrating harvest-home : their 
last load of com they crown with flowers, having besides ,an image richly dressed, by 
which, perhaps, they would signify Ceres ; this they keep moving about, while men 
and women, men and maiJ- servants, riding through the streets in the cart, shout as 
loud as they can till they arrive at the barn.” In Northumberland, when their labours 
were finished, the reapers used to raise a great shout, and cry out — 

„ 41 Corn is all shorn !*. 

Blessed be the day Jesus Christ was bom ! 

Kern! a Kern! ahoo!” 

In Suffolk, the man who goes foremost t' rough the harvest is dignified with the 
title of 44 Lord,” and at the horkey, or harvest-home feasts, collects what he can, for 
himself and fellow labourers, from the farmers and their guests, to make a frolic 
afterwards, called the 44 largess spending.” After the collection they leave the house, 
and loudly cry out 44 largess,” shouting according to the number of sums that have 
been given, and so as to be heard by the inhabitants of the neighbouring farm-houses. 
They then proceed to make merry, and spend the night in mirth and feasting, la 
Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, similar customs are in existence, and the following lines 
are used to celebrate harvest-home in the latter country : — 

44 The last load is pitched, decked with many a bough, 

And we lead it away to the homestead and mow ; 

Hawkey, Hawkey , we cry, every man, woman, boy. 

And join heart and voice in the full harvest joy ; 

Hawkey , Hawkey, we cry, and our glad voices raise ; 

To the giver of all be all thanks and all praise !” 


* By an act, called the Statue of Labourers , 25th Edward III., in 1351, it is provided, *• thaf 
no aarter. ploughman, day or other servants, shall take In the time of scarcling, or hay-making, 
teat a penny the day ; and mowers of meadows for the acre flvepence, or by the day fivepence, 
and reapers of corn in the first week of August, twopence, and the second threepence, and •• 
on till the end of August; and less in the country, where less was wont to be given, without 
meat or drink or other courtesy ; and that ail workmen bring openly in their hands to the market- 
towns their instruments, and these shall be hired in a common place, and not privy. And that 
no servant go odt of the town where he dwelleth in the winter to serve in the summer, if he can 
get service in the same town, taking as before is said ; saving that the people of the counties ot 
Stafford, Lancaster, and Derby, and people of Craven, and of the marches of Wales and Scot- 
land, and other places, may come in time of August, and labour in other counties, and safely 
return, as they were wont to do before this time." 
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BABY MAY. 

BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Cheeks as soft as July peaches — - 
Lips whose velvet scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness — round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise — 

Minutes filled with shadeless gladness— 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadnsea— 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows swifter born 
Than on windswept Autumn corn. 

Ever some new tiny notion. 

Making every limb all motion, 
Catchings up of legs and arms, 
Throwings back and small alarms, 
Clutching fingers — straightening jerks. 
Twining feet whose each toe works, 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
Mother's ever new surprisings, 

Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under, 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings, 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize sucli sinning, 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 
Graspings small at all that passes, 
Pullings off of all that's able 
To be caught from tray or table, 
Silences — small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches, 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be woeod to light by guessing. 
Slumbers — such sweet angel-seeminga 
That we'd ever have suck d reamings, 

4 Till from sleep we tee thee breaking. 

And we’d always have thee waking, 
Wealth for which we know no measure, 
Pleasure high above all pleasure, 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 

Joy in care — delight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness, 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness. 
Beauty all that beauty may be, 

That’s May Bennett — that's my baby. 

Greenwich. 
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INFLUENCE OF WOMAN ON SOCIETY. 

It it surprising in this age of enlightenment, and civilization, that so very few of 
oar intelligent writers have devoted themselves to’ this subject, and shown the impor- 
tance of woman in the scale of society. It is strange that her attention has not been* 
more directed to the influence she exercises over the rising generation, the power she 
is invested with, in the formation of man’s character, and the beneficial or pernicious 
influence she has over mankind. When woman has the duty pointed out to her, and 
is shown the mighty part she plays in the arena of the world, when she sees that to her 
care is committed the moulding of the minds of monarchs, princes, statesmen, war- 
riors, and divines, and that it is she who imparts religion and morality to them, and 
makes them either an ornament to beautify and adorn society, or a pest, spreading its 
contagion to their utter ruin and destruction, it cannot but have a tendency to stimu- 
late her to be most careful what she impresses on the young mind. The most 
powerful of all moral influences is that imparted by a mother. On the maternal 
character depends in a great measure, the virtues and vices of nations. Is woman’s 
influence then not important ? Only examine the relation between mother and child. 
With what care has she formed the sympathies that unite them — loveliness, beauty, 
grace, gaiety, and kindness, and the close affections of the heart. The curiosity which 
she satisfies by patience, the peevishness she puts down with mildness — are proofs of 
her superiority over the child. The love of the marveUous, the power of being occu- 
pied by trifles, seem destined to unite the two more closely. 

It appears that some of the greatest meu have not been insensible of woman's 
influence on the morals of society. Napoleon observed one day to Madame Campan, 
that the old systems of instruction were worth nothing. He inquired what was want- 
ing, in order that the youth of France should be well educated. 14 Mothers," replied 
Madame Campan. This reply struck the Emperor. M Here," said he, 14 is a system 
of education in one word." 

When a child begins to comprehend, see the sweet and innocent glances he gives 
his mother, and the soft and gentle caresses he receives in return, knit them together 
with the golden links of tenderness. If an instructor can without effort, form a reli- 
gious heart, a man of integrity, he has done all that is required of him, but in all this 
what is there that a woman is incompetent to do ? He moralizes, she inspires, he * 
counsels, and she engraves, and it is her, and her only that makes known to him the 
immortality of his soul. 44 The fate of a child is the work of his mother." So said 
Napoleon, and this wonder of the world took great pleasure in repeating, that it was 
the training he receivedin his infancy from his mother to which he owed hispresentelevation. 
The moral training which a child receives from his mother usually grows with him to 
manhood, and should he have been a religious character, when he launched out into 
the world, but after mixing with the contaminating - vices of society heedlessly 
pursue the road to ruin, will he not at times recall some pious thought which 
has been instilled into him by his mother, and blush with shame for violating her 
commands ? 

Many who have paid no attention to the influence of woman on society, are 
inclined to believe that her influence is very limited, and that society is indebted almost 
solely to the power of man ; but I ask who has been the original cause of that power ; 
who when he was the puny, and unruly child governed and appeased him, and thereby 
sowed in his youthful breast the fruits which society are enjoying ? It signifies not 
whatever may be the customs and laws, woman always give the tone to morals. Take 
the French revolution as an example. See the licentious influence of the ladies, of 
the court of Louis the fifteenth and Louis the sixteenth, and how the same descended 
down and took its seat amongst the noblesse, afterwards to the people, and how that 
indirect agent caused that bloody and sanguinary revolution. 

Society ought to be guarded against the power which was the cause of so much 
bloodshed, and the education of woman ought to be particularly attended to, as they 
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make men what they are. It seems as though nature had made man dependant on 
their dignity, and his happiness dependant on their virtue. If the moral condition in 
a country is enquired into, the enquiry generally extends to what rank women hold in 
it. The influence of woman embraces the whole of life. Their’s is the reign of love, 
because the empire is their affections, — a kind and loving mother, and a gentle wife, 
distribute happiness to all around. A* man takes counsel with his wife, be obeys his 
mother, and long after her existence has terminated the ideas which he has recurved 
from her become principles stronger even than his passions. 

The world's history proves that man cannot degrade woman without himself falling’ 
into degradation ; he cannot elevate himself without elevating her. Look to the West 
Indies- and South Africa, and there you will find them both in slavery, their station in 
life equal, both submitting to each other’s fate ; but as soon as the shackles of slavery- 
are loosed, and woman becomes free, see the mighty change that takes place, even in 
society in its rndes tate. A convincing proof Is exhibited, since the emancipation of 
the slaves belonging to- the British in the West Indies. Morality and intelligence have 
succeeded ignorance and barbarism, and the present population there are fast improving 
in civilisation. It is an incontrovertible fact that where women have been treated with 
disrespect, society has either been in an ignorant or degraded state, for women, if they 
have not power to authorize or command, if they cannot physically subdue man's 
passions, exercise an undefined and irresistible influence which has no doubt been 
given to them by nature to guide and direct erring humanity. 

Many who are admirers of the feminine character, would admit them publicly into 
the political discussions of our country, but I consider this an unwise and injudicious' 
step, though by no means would 1 exclude them any way but publicly, as their foresight 
into affairs is much quicker than man's ; they, however, render society more advantage 
by remaining at home*, training and instilling into their offspring their duty to God, 
and man. During tlje time woman is teaching her children on her domestic hearth, 
she inquires of her husband the different states of society, she discusses them with 
him, and from the susceptibility of her nature perhaps points out to him many errors 
which exist there, and thus from the household of the citizen issues forth lessons and 
benefits which govern the world. 

Previous to the age of chivalry woman’s rank in society was little better than that of 
the slave's. Morals were of low and inferior order ; science and intelligence had scarcely 
dawned, and the adaptation of the earth to man’s wants was not known. The immortal 
^>art of man was covered with the dark mantle of ignorance and superstition, and 
woman was looked upon as created solely to gratify his sensual desires ; but when the 
glorious reign of chivalry burst forth and woman's freedom was proclaimed, her 
intellect was found to have been buried, not destroyed ; it rose like wild flowers on a 
dilapidated edifioa. They civilized warriors who despised their weakness, and the 
brute and selfish passions of men were subdued by their means. At this era the influ- 
ence of woman was decidedly beneficial, and romance and song paid due homage to 
her. The superiority she held over man, and his reverence to virtue and beauty, were 
illustrative of the high station nature has fitted her for in society. 

After the age of chivalry had passed away its successor brought the revival of 
letters, and the virtuous influence which woman had exercised over roan during the 
chivalric age was in a great measure destroyed ; for immediately on the revival of 
letters men found other paths to glory than the display of valour. . The most advan- 
tageous results would have accrued to society, if men would have advised with, and 
consulted women when literature occupied their attention, but instead of admitting 
them into these newly discovered regions, they treated them with contempt; their 
wisdom never predicted how much they would gain by woman’s enlightenment. 

Woman's influence at this period was not dormant; it was extending itself in a great 
degree; but it was of a debasing and degrading character. It gained admittance into 
society, but it convulsed and shattered it. Instead of being the object of devotion, it was 
gaudy and fantastic ; instead of being pure and virtuous, it became a hideous tool of 
the imagination, and its gratification was in exciting men’s sensual passions. A 
striking proof of the low Importance of woman in the scale of society may be found iq 
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the literature of the age. Romance heroines were no longer pure and spotless virgins, 
bat unchaste and reckless voluptuaries. These were the noble beings whose deeds tilled 
the pages which delighted the wise and fair during the reign of Charles II. 

I think I have adduced sufficient evidence to show, that as woman has been de- 
graded, so has man, and that it is impossible to raise one without the other. 

A change of opinions aod social arrangements has long been operating ; and since 
woman was allowed her station in society, great alterations and benefits have been 
effected. Look at the present, and you will find the morals of the people greatly im- 
proving. especially where the education of woman has been strictly watched. What a 
surprising change will be effected in society, and what an inestimable blessing it will 
be, when the trainers of the rising generation shall see that from them, and almost from 
them alone, springs misery or happiness. Some people argue that woman's in- 
fluence over man is very pernicious, and that man ought to endeavour to avoid it 
by all possible means. In justification of their argument they will quote our first 
parents, who in the garden of Eden ate of the forbidden fruit; and there it was 
where woman's influence was the curse of mankind. But in adducing this, the im- 
. portant fact is omitted, that there is no rule but what some exception may be found to 
it ; and if the influence of woman was so powerful an agent as to cause humauity to sin, 
does it not retain its potency, and may it not be the instrument of mankind being re- 
generated ? 

If woman, after she was created and placed in paradise with the first man, was the 
weaker vessel, and Satan with bis wiliness and cunuing found that to be the fact, and 
therefore tempted her, and she did eat, and gave unto her husband and he did likewise, 
this shows that the devil could gain greater ascendancy over woman than he could over 
man, or he would have tempted Adam the first. At the same time it fully demonstrates 
the powerful influence of woman ; for we see when the all-powerful Creator called forth 
the world from a dark chaos, and placed within it innumerable livipg creatures, for the 
comfort and happiness of the two he had made in his own image and after his own like- 
ness ; and when neither habit nor custom had formed the mind of man so os to make 
him acknowledge woman greater in wisdom than himself; yet she, the mother of man- 
kind, used no stratagem to induce her husband to partake of the forbidden fruit; she 
simply and openly partook of it, and gave some to him and he did eat. After thus 
disobeying the Almighty commands, and the curse beiug pronounced upon them, the 
Lord immediately proceeded to tell the woman that though it was through her influence 
humanity had sinned, yet he did not prevent her from exercising it, neither did he take 
it from her, but he considered her a far superior being to man. Had he not, after they 
were driven out of paradise, he most assuredly would have punished her; yet, instead 
of that, he promised her, though she was the cause of the disobedience, nevertheless her 
seed should trample upon the tempter and chain him, and redeem erring humanity. 
Tliis promise has been fulfilled, and if woman obeyed the tempter, and man the woman, 
and innocence and purity were replaced by sin and wickedness, they were reinstated in 
their original places by JesuB, the conceived of woman, and this woman was foretold 
from the beginning. 

The noble qualities which characterise woman are unselfishness and unworldliness. 
These virtues are not so predominant in man ; and if proper means were adopted to 
educate woman, the inspirations she would breathe into the rising generation, and the 
happy influence she would disseminate, would unite with the sympathies -of man, and 
eanse virtue, like a stupendous mountain, to rear its bead of purity, and always be 
looked upon as the monument of woman’s influence. 

The formation of man’s character, as I have before stated, is entirely dependant 
on his mother. The character of the mother influences the children, more than that of 
the father, in consequence of its being generally exposed to their daily observation. It 
is difficult for them to see the principles which regulate the father's conduct, as he most 
probably is engaged from home during the day ; but they can see the moral principles 
of the mother, in the management of themselves, the treatment of the domestics, and 
many other things which transpire at home. These principles, whether mild or stringent, 
high or low, are impressed on their young minds, and, I may say, almost instinetively 
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become their principles ; these are carried out with them into the world, and frequently 
guide their conduct through life. 

How desirable is it, then, that woman, whose task is the education of the young, 
should be well educated herself, that she may impart a healthy influence to those com- 
mitted to her charge, and that the principles she instils may be pure and virtuous. 

The affection of woman is firm and lasting ; it is not composed of the same ma- 
terials (if I may be allowed the expression) as man's ; his is short and evanescent, and 
frequently inclined to change the once darling object of its desires ; but woman's is 
unchangeable ; vexation and troubles never shake its foundation; ingratitude, yes, black 
ingratitude of either the husband or children never dissolves it. It seems to be a com- 
ponent part of the Almighty, invested in woman to show his kindness and goodness, 
and to exhibit to man. a part of that glorious whole he is composed of. What a loving 
and beneficent thing, then, must be a Christian woman, endowed with part of that 
goodness which forms her Maker ! What a blessed influence must that be which she 
exercises! The power it has over man is unbounded. How many times is it observed 
in the case of the prodigal, when the extravagant spendthrift has wallowed in luxury, 
licentiousness, and debauchery, and when he, who once had the bloom of health on his 
cheeks and virtuous principles in his bosom, has appeared before his parents the ragged 
and tattered beggar. The eye which would have dazzled the diamond has become dull 
and deadly ; the fair proportions of the features, which a mother gazed upon with ad- 
miration and delight, have now become pallid and ghastly ; the father's rage, on the 
first appearance of his sou, is strong and vehement, and, instead of finding his once 
happy hqme an asylum to alleviate his troubles, he is denied admittance and spurned 
from it. But where is his mother — where is she who doted ou him who is now without 
shelter ? She is using her influence with his father to forgive him, and her affection is 
the same which Jesus was imbued with when he gave his life as a ransom for his 
children. 

Woman's influence on the throne of England has been iqarked by historians as 
more highly beneficial to society tlian man’s, with the exception of Mary. The queens 
Elizabeth and Anne were ever desirous to confer on merit its just reward ; they were 
more acute in their perception than the male monarchs, and it was their chief wish to 
raise mankind to a more elevated condition. This they showed by encouraging lite- 
rature ; and I believe I can state, without fear of contradiction, that their exertions in 
its behalf were more effectual than those of all the monarchs (with the exception of 
Alfred) who have either preceded or succeeded them. May Queen Victoria (God bless 
her !) exert her sovereign power to elevate her fellow-creatures, and let the world see 
that woman's influence is capable of regenerating man, and that, as by her means he 
was expelled from one elysium, so by her he may be fitted for another and more 
lasting one. 


DEATH IN LIFE. 


The principal incident in the anecdote I am about to relate is so startling and 
singular, that I must, at the outset, assure the reader of its absolute truth. As the 
persons concerned are still living, I have, for obvious reasons, adopted a form ia 
which the real circumstances are disguised, and only the important experience is pre- 
served. The story was told me at dinner by one of the medical men engaged in 
the affair. 

** We live surrounded with mystery and horror,” said Captain Hurst, “ and, by 
George ! the more we strive to explain the mystery, the more does its dim ghastli- 
ness reveal itself.” 
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“ What reference has that magnificent aphorism, so magniloquently expressed, to 
mesmerism ?” I asked. 

“ Little enough. Mesmerism brings one of the mysteries of our being into evi- 
dence, viz., the power of inducing a complete insulation of one part of our organi- 
zation from the other ; so that the mesmerised patient shall be absolutely insensible to 

pain, and yet not insensible to other sensations." 

“ And the mystery ?" 

“The mystery is how, in an organization so marvelleously complex as ours, wherein 
the parts are so interdependent, there should be a violent interruption of one portion 
of the organic action, without a corresponding interruption of the other. Men have 
stupidly talked of the vital mechanism, as if the frame of man were like the works of 
a watch. But you cannot so interrupt the action of a watch." 

“ Well, captain, I grant that you have made out a mystery ; but what of it? Is 
not every thing about us a mystery ? And wherein lies the peculiar horror of which 
you spoke ?" 

“ Did I never tell you my famous story of Death in Life ?" he inquired. 

“ No. But let us have it now. 

“ Ay, let's have it!" exclaimed the other guest. 

And we drew closer round the fire as Captain Hurst, filling his glass and placing 
it on the mantelpiece, passed the claret round. 

“ Our conversation about mesmerism," he began, 44 recalled to me one of my early 
experiences, and was so horrible that I seldom think of it without some prosy reflec- 
tion, such as I favoured you with just now. In the mesmeric state — as in that induced 
by the inhalation of ether — the sensations of pain are wholly deadened. I have expe- 
rienced the reverse. I once had paralysis of the nerves of motion only. Every nerve 
of MlUirion was uninfluenced ; but every nerve of muscular action was completely 
deadeued. 

“ I was with my regiment at the time. The attack was so sudden, that, seated 
on the sofa, I fell back as one asleep. 1 tried to call for assistance, but* it was in 
vain. I could not stir ; I could not move my arm ; I could not even open my eyes. 
1 heard the Sounds of merriment above me ; I heard every footstep on the stairs ; but 
I was as if perfectly lifeless, except as to my sense of hearing. It was most horrible ! 
1 might perish there, if no one came unasked, without a chance of getting assistance. 
The sense of imprisonment was absolutely overwhelming ! 

“ How long I lay thus I know not. Time was ‘ leaden -footed 1 indeed to me. 
Every footstep I heard was interpreted into a lucky omen of speedy assistance. But 
not a soul came into my room. The footsteps all passed my door with a cruel indiffer- 
ence. After many a 4 hope deferred,’ I heard at last, to my infinite satisfaction, the 
noisy ascent of my cousin Charles and a brother officer named Thresher. They, at 
least, were coming to me 1 Yes — the lock was turned — and the two came boisteronsly 
into the room. 

“ Now then, Harry!" exclaimed my cousin, 44 up with you ! Ullo ! pretending 
to be asleep — won't do !’ 

44 4 Trim his moustache!’ exclaimed Thresher. 

44 They shook me. Of course I gave no signs of waking. They pulled my hair : 
I was immovable. They ran pins into me ; I should have winced if I could, but I was 
fixed in immovability. They began at length to suspect that something was the matter 
with me. Bat I was warm. Could I be shamming ? After many ineffectual attempts 
to rouse me, they sent for the army * surgeon. He came, examined me, and, to my 
horror, I heard him say, — 

44 4 It’s very extraordinary. I'm afraid he’s no more.’ . 

41 Then I should be buried alive ! Conceive my feelings at such a thought ; con- 
ceive my struggles to tell them I was not dead — that I heard all they were saying — 
these struggles being totally ineffectual, because I could not move a muscle ! 

44 All sorts of remedies were applied, but I remained as insensible as before. A 
second surgeon was called in, who thought that I had, possibly, only an attack of para- 
lysis. I had hopes again ! 
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“ Vainly should I endeavour to convey to you any idea of the moral and physical 
torture to which I was subjected. The surgeons thought it necessary to stimulate my 
nerves, and restore them to their sensibility, but their eeneibility too* frightfully 
acute ! and the pain I suffered in the attempts to restore my sensation was indescri- 
bable. And then to hear them consulting ! One proposing a mustard bath ; another 
saying, ‘ Oh ! that will not be half -strong enough !’ and I unable even by wincing to 
express that their remedies were not only already too violent, but absolutely applied to 
an imaginary evil. It was the nerves of muscular action which needed stimuUting. 
But they could not know it. 

“ For two whole days — they seemed years — did I remain in this insensible-sensible 
state. I despaired of being rescued. I knew not how my medical men were to dis~ 
cover their mistake and my malady ; and the fear of being given over and buried alive 
still haunted me. 

“ A still more ghastly thought pursued me. I began to aak myself, * Is this death ? 
Am I really alive 5 Do- the dead hear and feel ? ' 

I then thought of the imperishable nature of my soul. It, of course, preserves it- 
self through all bodily decay. Is it imprisoned in the body as long as the body holds 
together ? and shall I be liberated only on the utter falling away of these fleshy walls 
that encompass me ? Am 1 to be buried, sensible of all that is going on around me ? 
And this soul which survives, how long is it to remain on earth ? Is the grave its 
purgatory > 

“ Such was the nature of the thoughts which harassed me. Neither sleep nor ces- 
sation of my fears had I. The wear y hours slowly rolled on; but to me they brought 
no repose ; one incessant rush of horrible ideas tormented me, at those times when I 
was not suffering agonies from the attempts to restore ray sensibility. 

44 Suddenly I opened my eyes. 

44 My rapture was so great, that, fearing it might be some illusion, and anxious 
not to dispel it, I continued for some moments to look steadily, and with intense 
pleasure, at the furniture of the bed, and the bottles on the mantelpiece. I then 
moved my hand. It obeyed me, although feebly. I moved my head. I opened my 
lips. I spoke ! 

44 The astonishment of the nurse, the astonishment of every one, except the sur- 
geon, who with professional coolness took my recovery quite as an expected occurrence, 
was unbounded. And the surgeon also deigned to be surprised when I repeated to him 
certain things i had heard him say to his colleague respecting my state! 

44 I recovered. My illness interested the 4 faculty’ very much ; because it was to 
them a novel case. But, as usual, they pretended to see no mystery in it. They 
explained it by saying that the nerves of motion had been paralysed, and the nerves of 
sensation had been untouched. Vet that is surely uo explanation. It is simply a 
technical expression of the fact. But men always fancy when they have named any 
thing they have explained it. Like a friend of mine, who, on his child asking him 
how it was that crystal, which was heavier than wood, could be seen through, whilo 
wood never could he seen through ? exclaimed, somewhat patronisingly, 4 Why, my 
dear boy, you can see through the crystal because it is a transparent tube fence.’ Of 
(his sort seems the explanation of my case.” 

Captain Hurst finished his story with an anecdote, like an accomplished narrator 
who is unwilling to leave a painful effect on the minds of his audience. 

We laughed at his anecdote, and the laugh certainly took away some of the un- 
pleasant effect of his story. But we all remained silent and thoughtful for some 
minutes. 

I broke silence at last by saying, 44 Doubtless the many instances of persons being 
buried alive, which we read of, especially in Italian anecdotes, are to be mostly explained 
as the fate of persons affected as you were, captain. The horror of the unfortunates, 
aware of what was coming, must have* been terrific. Conceive also the feelings of a 
man in that state overhearing the undisguised sentiments of those who, while he was 
alive, treated him with such hypocritical tenderness ! How he would curse his inability 
to awake and confound them ! ” 
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41 I don't put much faith in those cases/' observed my right-hand neighbour. 
44 People have been on the point of being buried alive, we know ; but authenticated 
eases are few." 

4 ‘ But remember," said I, 41 that of all those who have been buried alive, none have 
tome back to tell fche tale ! ’’ 

44 Yes, in some cases, they have escaped. In the Observatore Florentino there is 
a tale told of a lady who was buried, and who awoke in the vault and escaped. Leigh 
rfunt dramatised the story in his Legend of Florence. 

44 There’s a good anecdote," said the captain, 44 in Tallemant des R6aux, of a man 
whose wife was supposed to be dead, but who was brought to life again by the shock of 
the bier against a house, the bearers having stumbled in turning a corner. Some time 
afterwards she died in earnest. As the * funeral procession was about to set forth, 
the disconsolate husband approached the priest, and between his sobs said, 4 Be careful 
m turning the comers, will you!* " 

44 To return to your own case, captain. It suggests unpleasant reflections. It 
absolutely throws a doubt upon that which hitherto has been acknowledged as indis- 
putable, namely, that the dead feel no pain. But do they not ? I am not at all sure 
of that. How are we to prove they do not ? The mere absence of any of the signs 
which, in a normal condition of the body, indicate pain, is no proof ; because death is 
abnormal. In your case, there was a concomitance of keen sensibility, with a complete 
absence of all outward indications thereof. How am I to know that the dead man 
whom I am dissecting does not feel every incision of the knife, though he be utterly 
unable to give any indication thereof. And what a fearful thought is even the suspicion 
of such a thing ! " 

14 We must alter our definition of death 1 " said my neighbour. 44 We must call death 
that state of the body wherein it is no longer able to obey the volitions." 

44 Then paralysis is death ! " 

44 A paralysed limb is a dead limb, so long as it remains paralysed. When the 
whole frame is paralysed; the man is dead ! " 

44 Let us," interposed the captain, 44 compare the two opposite conditions of a 
mesmerised patient, and a patient affected as I was affected. In the one case paralysis 
of the nerves of sensation " 

44 Nay, captain, not exactly— only of those nerves which minister to the sensation 
of pain ; the senses are not affected ; the patient hears, sees, and smells." 

. 44 Well, then, I will be more precise, and Bay that, in the mesmeric state, the 
nerves which minister to the sensation of the pain are paralysed, while the nerves which 
minister to muscular action are in full play. In the other case, the nerves of motion 
are paralysed, and the nerves of sensation are in full play. In which case would you 
tail the man a dead man ?" 

44 In either case," exclaimed one of the guests. 

44 Why not in the latter ?" 

44 Because only the motory nerves are dead ; all that is essentially human lives." 

44 How is that to be ascertained ?" 

44 Why— you just now assumed it." 

44 I did. But inasmuch as each patient can only know his own case, and cannot 
make it known to others, my assumption falls to the ground." 

44 I don't understand you ?" 

44 If your motory nerves are paralysed, how am I to know that your sensory 
nerves are not likewise paralysed ? You give me no clue. To a spectator there is 
absolutely no indication of the sensory nerves being in a normal condition. How then 
is it to be known ?" 

I hereby interposed, and called attention to the singular effects of galvanism upon 
the dead body. 

44 If," said* I, 44 we accept the hypothesis of some modern physiologist, and re- 
gard the brain as a voltaic battery, and all muscular movement as the effect of an 
electrical current upon the nerves, our views of life and death will be wondrouily 
titered." 

44 How so?" 
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44 Why, you must all admit that sensation and thought are not electrical pheno- 
mena ; you cannot suppose them other than vital phenomena ; that is to say, a peculiar 
class of phenomena quite apart from all others. " 

44 Well; conclude." 

“ But it is by no means necessary to suppose that muscular mofion is anything 
more than galvanism, or something analogous. Indeed, we know the effects of con- 
tractility can be produced in a most arbitrary manner, and even upon things not 
endowed with muscular fibre. Therefore I say, if we accept life, t.e., sensation and 
thought, as immaterial, as rui generis, and all other muscular action, which is the 
most obvious indication of life as material— -as belonging to a class of phenomena 
similar to those of galvanism, then we are led, by the captain’s strange revelation, to 
new views of death. Life is indestructible ; death is the cessation of muscular action. 
And then comes the ghastly reflection alluded to, that life may be imprisoned in a 
corpse, and a painful consciousness may attend the total paralysis of muscular action 
we call death." 

“ But this is all mere supposition." 

44 Pardon me. The captain’s experience is a warrant for regarding it as some- 
thing more. Let me also call to your recollection the experiments made upon 
the corpse of Clydesdale, the murderer, some years ago. He was executed, and 
remained hanging for nearly an hour. He was then brought to the anatomical theatre, 
when the present Dr. Ure experimented upon him. 

44 A large incision was first made in the nape of his neck below the occiput. 
The vertebrae were laid open, and the spinal marrow brought into view. At the same 
time another large incision was made in the left hip, to lay bare the sciatic nerve. 
The pointed rod connected with one end of ihc battery was now placed in contact 
with the spinal marrow, while the other rod was applied to the sciatic nerve. Every 
muscle of the body was instantly agitated with horrible convulsions. Among the ex- 
periments there was one to make the diaphragm move, which succeeded admirably : 
laborious breathing was thus induced ! A breathing corpse — fancy that ! 

44 But more horrible still, the supraorbital nerve was laid bare, and the most 
extraordinary grimaces were produced ; every muscle of his countenance was simulta- 
neously thrown into fearful action ; rage, horror, despair, anguish, and ghastly smiles 
alternated on the murderer’s face. The spectators were terribly agitated — some were 
ill — others left the room. 

44 Suppose— ^nd the supposition is hot altogether gratuitous — the murderer really 
felt every incision of the knife, every shock of the battery, and that those. fearful ex- 
pressions were only the too feeble indications of his sufferings — indications permitted, 
owing to the momentary power over muscular motion which galvanism gave him ! I 
know of nothing more horrible." • 

There was a long pause. 

My neighbour broke it by saying, 44 Have you been inventing these horrors by 
way of disturbing oup digestion ?" 

44 Not I," replied the captain ; 44 I have given you my simple and veritable 
experience." 

44 And Dr. Ure’s 4 Dictionary of Chemistry,’ " I rejoined, 44 is the authority for 
what 1 have mentioned." 

• 4 1 prefer not believing it." 

44 Believing what ?" 

44 That the dead feel." 

44 Can you prove the contrary?" 

44 No. But I ask you to define what death really is." 

44 1 cannot." 

44 Then you confess we know nothing about it 

44 I confess it. Death it a name we give to the Unknown, We name it, and 
fancy we have explained if." 

Prater's Magazine. 
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THE DEATH OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

BY WILLIAM ROWLENSON. 


Warriors with flowing plume, 

And golden helm, were there ; 

And their eyes of light, and cheeks of bloom, 
Wore looks of sullen care. 

The sound of mailed tread 
Broke heavily and slow, 

And the ensigns dark, of death and dread, 
Waved with a mournful flow. 

The bravest of the land 
Around in order stood, 

For there had come a warrior band, 

To see a woman’s blood. 

There stood the lovely one, 

With placid cheek and brow, 

The fire of youth from her eye was gone, 

Yet it had a woman’s glow. 

With calmness in her eye, 

And boldness in her tread, 

She raised her holy glance on high, 

Though round death’s signs were spread. 

Beneath her silken vest 

Her heart beat deep and slow. 

And the heaving throb of that glowing breast 
Told of deep grief below. 

She gazed upon the sun, 

Then shining brightly down ; 

It was the last she must gaze upon. 

Yet her brow wore not a frown. 

She had been at festival, 

With plumed and gallant knight, 

And when she was in the lighted hall, 

Her smile was not more bright. 

She bowed her beauteous head, 

For the headsman’s deadly blow, 

And the flashing stroke like lightning sped, 

And that once loved form lay low. 

Many had been her woes, 

And her heart was darkly riven ; 

But her noble Spirit now boldly rose 
To a haven of rest in heaven. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

In the village of Pont-de-Vaux, in the then Province of Bresse, now the Depart* 
moot of Ain, lived Jean Cape, an industrious, money. getting tile-maker. 

In the same Department lived, also, M. Juiien Gaufridy, whom the King had 
honoured successively with the offices of Notary, Commissioner, Receiver, Procurier 
Fiscal, and I do not know how many besides. The lovers of abstract merit (there are 
not many) respected his uprightness ; the loaf and fish seekers, who opened their 
mouths for the fragments of office like the gaping of a dry oyster, had the utmost 
regard for his rank; while the poor devils, whom circumstances or propensities rendered 
unbelievers in the excellence of that canon which forbids men to do evil that good may 
come, feared his power. 

M. Gaufridy proposed to purchase Jean Cape's kiln; but a trifling difference of 
opinion presented a difficulty ; the patrician offered too little, and the citizen asked 
too much ; 90 the one kept his money, and the other his tiles. 

In the winter of 17 — , John Sevos, a townsman of Pont-de-Vaux. returning 
from one of the manufacturing towns, entered the village in the dusk of the evening. 
In the morning the usual inquiries were made for him by his friends, when it waa 
found that his family were ignorant even of bis return. They became alarmed for hia 
safety — the disordered bustle of a search began ; and his mysterious disappearance 
furnished an excellent and prolific theme for comment, wonder, and suspicion. The 
last originated in the general impression that he had money ; and as every little town 
is blessed with some people who know every thing, it was intimated with many ocular 
noddings and shakings of the head, which meant more than I have leisure to explain, 
that the life had been taken to prevent any unpleasant inquiries about the booty . 

But the honest anxiety of the few was not to be entirely disappointed, nor the 
praiseworthy curiosity of the many disobligingly baffled by an obstinate secret ; for, at a 
short distance from the place where he was last seen, appeared evidence of his fate 
confirming the worst of conjectures. The ground, much trodden, as if by men engaged 
in a mortal struggle, had, in spots, assumed that fatal colour of which robbers and 
murderers have such legitimate dread. Near the scene of conflict was found a hedge- 
bill, partially covered with earth, upon the blade of which some hairs were sticking, 
matted with dirt. It was evident the mprderer had not immediately accomplished hia 
work, for the victim seemed to have partly staggered, partly dragged himself a few feet 
further, when loss of blood, by which his progress was indicated, and the violence of 
the injury, had probably compelled him to lie down and die. There wanted not tha 
agency of Solomon to resolve the disappearance of the body. The property of tha 
hedge-bill, the only visible means of detection, and which, for once, presented no 
charms to the spirit of avarice, could not be established ; every body either had their 
own hedge-bill, or they never had auy at all ; and the affair passed over, as do all 
others of a similar character, where, however strong may be the presumptions of sus- 
picion, (that commodity whereof, upon such occasions, a liberal and gratuitous supply 
is never lacked,) there is wanting that moral conviction, founded on proof, without 
which there is no payment of the penalty of crime. 

Six months had elapsed since the enactment of the foregoing tragedy, and its re- 
cord was supposed to be registered nowhere but in the tablets of oblivion, when, on* 
day, the brigade of the Marshalship of Do Boung drew up before the door of Jean 
Cape. In the next moment, the house was surrounded, and an officer entered with a 
party of gens d’armes. The terrified inmates, except Cape, attempted to escape, but 
the bristling of a dozen bayonets at every door, ev inced a decided objection in tb* 
officer to any such precipitate movements. 

“ Is your name Jean Cape ?” said he to his unwilling host — u What right have 
you to ask ?" answered he of the tiles ; “ and what is the meaning of this intrusion ?" 
— 14 Bah!" said his interrogator, interrupting him, 14 1 did not come here to answer 
questions, or to be tired to death with a long story : I ask you if your name is Jean 
Cape?" — And I,”— said Cape.— “ Now what the devil! who wants to be «n- 
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tertained with your conversation ?” continued the catechist, again cutting him short, 
and interrupting himself at the same moment; ” can’t you answer in one word, yes or 
no? Silence gives consent,” he added, waiting but an instant for what, from th* 
very judicious and reasonable method he adopted to arrive at his object, he seemed 
likely never to get. 44 Guards, seize your prisoner !” — This was soon done with a man 
who had not even the use of his tongue left wherewith to defend himself from violence ; 
and the unfortunate tilemaker was instantly pinioned. 44 Madam,” continued this 
hater of long stories, 44 your husband has confessed his name ; you have not denied 
you are his wife, and these children, too, are, no doubt, yours ; I am commanded to 
arrest the whole : gens d’armes conduct them to the street !” — In an hour the house 
had been abandoned to the plunder of a riotous soldiery, and the ponderous door of 
the dungeons of Pont-de-Vaux had closed upon Jean Cape and his family. 

The second day, being the 29th of Augjst, he was brought out heavily ironed, 
and placed in the criminal box of the Court of Pont-de-Vaux. Antoine De Lorme, a 
discharged or deserted soldier from the regiment of La Sarre, lately returned 
from Brest, presented himself as the accuser, charging Cape with the murder of 
John Sevos. 

M. Ravet, the Judge, directed the proceedings to commence. 

The 19th of February,' De Lorme said, he was in the kiln or over-room of Jean 
'Cape, when the deceased stopped there as he was passing. In reply to some ban- 
tering from Cape, on the success of bis expedition, he exposed a handful of half- 
crowns, boasting that his pockets were so stuffed as to incommode hi!n, and congra- 
tulating the other upon his better fortune in being able to travel without such an 
incumbrance. He added something the witness heard indistinctly, but understood the 
purport of it to be, that the hardest way to coin money was to broil it out of a man’s 
face. It mf)ght be, that the taunt about coining money contained some significant 
allusions, comprehended only by the prisoner and the deceased ; or it might be, that 
the sudden and excessive displeasure of the former was caused by the ostentatious 
display of wealth, and his invidious comparisons ; for there was something inexplicable 
to the witness in the rage with which Cape instantly turned upon the deceased, and 
bade him carry his unseasonable jeers and unnecessary company somewhere else.— 
He went off laughing, complimenting the prisoner upon his amiable temper and win- 
ning maoners, which he protested were perfectly irresistible. Cape, after a moment, 
followed him, and at a corner of the road witness lost sight of them both. 

44 This,” said he, touching the hedge bill, 44 I once borrowed of the prisoner. I 
know it by a particular mark, and he pointed, to a small cross, cut in the handle, so 
filled up with dirt as. to be hardly perceptible. That night he enlisted in the regiment 
of La Sarre, and left the country early next morning. Six days since, he returned, 
and unable, from what he had heard, to divest himself of the belief that the un- 
happy Sevos had been the victim of a sorry jest, he had been at some pains to 
unravel the mystery, of which, he said, he then held in his hand the thread. 

He concluded by desiring that Claude Maurice and Pierre Vaudon might be put 
upon tbe stand. 

The latter, the forester of M. Varambon, testified that, on the evening of the alleg- 
ed murder, he observed a man approaching hastily in a direction, from the street where 
Sevos had disappeared, towards Cape's house. He seemed perturbed; his dress was 
disordered, and his whole appearance indicated great anxiety. He had very much tha 
manner of a man eluding pursuit, for he was looking back every instant. As they met, 
the prisoner (for it was him) started, and asking some confused question, without any 
attention to the answer, passed on abruptly. The forester thought his conduct strange, 
but, as some people were very full of whims, he made it a rule never to fatigue his 
brains with trying to account for them. His suspicions, he acknowledged, became ex- 
cited the next morning; but, wanting the importance they would have derived from 
being better supported, their expression would only have brought him into trouble — a 
thing, he observed, of which having enough at home, he always carefully eschewed. 
He wa9 induced to reveal them to Antoine de Lorme, from hearing the latter expresi 
some indirect opinion about tbe disapearance of Sevos, and his probable fate. This 
was all he knew. 
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The last witness, Claude Maurice, was called. As he stood upon the stand, he tur- 
ned partly round, and fixed his eyes for a moment, with peculiar meaning, on the pri- 
soner. The latter, as he encountered their significant expression, was observed to turn 
very pale, and a slight, though visible tremour, passed over his face. “ For the love 
of mercy, if not for the fear of God, 99 he said, in a voice quivering with such excess of 
emotion as to betray a conscious presage of the nature of the yet unuttered testimony, 
44 destroy not an innocent roan and his unfortunate family; let not the soul perish, that 
a diabolical passion may triumph!” 44 Silence! ” said the Judge, whose notions of de- 
corum were shocked at the impropriety of this appeal; 44 be you in such terror of justice 
that you call upon the sympathies of your accusers ? 99 

44 If I am bartering my soul as the price of vengeance,” said Claude, calmly, laying 
a slight emphasis on the last word, 44 that is my business not yours. ’’ 

44 Go on, go on, ” exclaimed M. Ravet, impatiently. 44 Do you think I sit here to 
listen to your dialogues ? ” 

A little after night-fall, on the 19th of February, Maurice observed — he was in the 
kiln-room, where he usually worked, when his master, the prisoner, came hurriedly in. 
He seemed restless and disturbed, but supposing the excitement against Sevos had not 
yet subsided, witness was retiring, when he was struck with the unusual disorder in hia 
master’s dress. Looking at him more attentively, he saw spots of blood upon his clothes. 
The prisoner seemed uneasy under his scrutiny, for he asked me harshly, said Maurice, 
if I had never seen him before ? Witne ss left the room immediately for that in 
which he slept, 'but the unpleasant impression produced by the singular conduct of the 
prisoner, together with a vague and uudefinable apprehension, kept him awake. It was 
after midnight when he thought he heard a step in the kiln-room, and, rising softly, 
looked through the crack in the door, where he saw a sight that fixed him to the spot 
with horror. A man had laid upon the ground a dead body, for it neither stirred nor 
could he hear it breathe, and then came cautiously to the door of Claude’s room. The 
latter was hidden behind it, and his master poshed it half- way open, when, after appear- 
ing to listen attentively an instant, he retired, apparently satisfied with hia examination. 
The kiln was burning preparatory to putting in the plates. The prisoner took up the 
dead body, and, with some effort, thrust it into the blazing furnace. 

44 An exclamation of horror escaped me , 99 said Claude, 44 and in an instant, before 
I had time to fly, or even to think, the prisoner held a long bladed knife, or poniard, 
for in my fright I could not tell which, close to my breast. 44 Execrable spy ! ” he said 
44 yon have pried into the last secret, except one, yon shall ever know. If you have a 
prayer, say it quickly, for you shall bear yonder miserable fool company, whose fate 
you have taken such pains to witness ! 99 

The witness fell upon his knees, begging his life, protesting the secret should ne- 
ver pass his lips ; and forgetting his prudence in the very desperation of hia terror, he 
claimed a return of the favour he had done Cape, when the latter was examined after 
the death of Antoine Duplex, in concealing himself, that hia master should not be pre- 
judiced by his testimony: If he persisted in his purpose, he would bo made accountable , 
for he was already suspected. 

Whether he relented from motives of compassion or policy, or from the compunc- 
tions horror of a double murder, witness did not know. 'Die prisoner told him to rise, 
and compelling him to take the most horrid and unnatural oaths to secure his silence, 
left him with a menace, that if he knew how to pardon, he knew also how to avenge. 

44 The weight of this horrible secret, my Lord, 99 continued Claude, 44 became an in- 
tolerable burden. I started at my own shadow. I was wasting away with feverish anx- 
iety, and had h%lf resolved to make confession to a magistrate, when Antoine De Lorrae 
came a few days since to the kiln, and by bis questions relative to the unaccountable 
fate of Sevos, determined me in my better resolutions . 99 

He had nothing to add, save, that during the former examination of the prisoner, 
he heard a man say that he knew enough to hang Cape, but had conscientious scruples 
about volunteering his testimony. Casting another look upon Cape, which he seemed 
to sustain with difficulty, the witness left the stand. 

The prisoner was remanded to his dungeon, to be brought out in the morning 
to bear his sentence. 
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The next day the hall of justice was thronged with an indignant and enraged popu- 
lace, the furious rabble loading the miserable victim with every epithet of opprobrium 
and execration as he passed along ; and wheu the Judge rose to speak, so eager were 
the spectators, that the hall was instantly hushed into deep and unnatural silence. 

“Jean Cape,’ 1 said he, permitting his words to fall slowly and distinctly upon the 
ear of the criminal, 44 the hours you shall remain upon earth are fast diminishing. Time 
would be wasted in indulging any longer a doubt of your guilt, and the forfeit of your 
miserable life will be a just, however poor atonement for your revolting crime. You 
will die no common or easy death, and however mercy may sicken, or the compassion- 
ate weakness of human nature may shudder at its circumstances of seeming cruelty, yet 
the avenger of blood is on your footsteps, and there is for you no city of refuge. The 
forgiveness of Heaven you may supplicate, for its mercies are unlimited, but the pity of 
man you dare not ask, and need not hope. I ask you for the sake of form, and not 
because I believe there will be found virtue or help to you, in the indulgence, if you 
have any thing to say which may extenuate your guilt, or hold but a hope of human 
deliverance ? ’* 

44 My Lord , 99 said the prisoner, rising slowly, with a face colourless as the vest- 
ments of the grave, but speaking with the self-possession of settled despair, 44 1 know 
not wherefore it is that Heaven has been pleased, in its inscrutable wisdom, to visit me 
with this desolating judgment. Certainly, it must have been for tome deadly anti 
unexpiated sin, of which in its displeasure, it has caused me to lose the memory. I 
can say nothing, my Lord, which shall avail me anything in this extremity. But 1 
trust in the righteous dispensation of a just providence, that the plot of this fatal tra- 
gedy will one day be developed — that the blood or an innocent man shall not be shed 
like water, to dry up as quickly. Surely, there is a retributive justice, dilatory though 
it sometimes be ; and when the time shall come in which the dark mystery, whereof, 
I am this day made the unhappy sufferer, shall become a plain tale, the repentant 
testimony of those who have charged their souls with the murder of au unoffending 
man, will not be wanting, to the truth of the last words I shall ever utter. 

44 1 protest before God, to whose presence I am hastening so rapidly, the unborn 
child is' not more guiltless than I, of the foul crime for which I am wearing these 
bonds. I pronounce the whole history of Claude Maurice, who has this day sworn 
away my life, false and wicked as the heart that forged it. In the forgetfulness of pas- 
sion I struck him. He swore to be revenged, and bitterly am I discharging his vow. 
Save this, I knew not that I had done harm to any living creature ; and wherein I 
could have excited the enmity of the other witnesses, they know better than I. This 
much I have to say, my Lord, that my honest though unambitious name might not 
go down to a dishonoured grave, covered with unmerited obloquy, without one effort to 
rescue it from mingling with those of felons. I am hampered in the toils and must 
submit. Help in my calamity, other than human, I am too sinful a man to implore 
or expect, and of that, the last faint hope that yet lingered in my bosom is now utterly 
extinguished. 14 

44 Jean Cape,” said the Judge, as he placed on his head the fatal cap, 44 the measure 
of your depravity is full. You have consummated a course of crime, already of dis- 
gusting enormity, by making the last act of your life one of impotent malice. Get 
yourself leady to meet your fate ! ” 

44 This is a pretty good play, so far,” said a harsh voice, 44 but it needs one more ac- 
tor ! ” and a sullen looking man, whose face was half hid by the folds of a shawl in the 
form of a huge neckcloth, his forehead as low as the eyes covered by a blue handker- 
chief, tied round the head, with a ‘little triangular tail sticking out behind, being a 
French peasant’s substitute for a hat, stood out from the crowd. 

44 My Lord,” said he 4 % my testimony is ye$ wanting, without which some in this presence 
will not receive their full measure of that justice you are here to administer impartially.’’ 

M. Ravet, scandalized at this disorderly interruption of the proceedings in which 
the dignity of office was treated with so little ceremony ; and yet unwilling, in a matter 
of such grave moment, to act with undue precipitation, and perhaps it would not he 
uncharitable to add, partially, influenced by his modicum of the inheritance from the 
first woman, reluctantly permitted him to proceed ; intimating, however, that if the im- 
portance of his disclosure did not justify his rude and indecorous interference, a place 
\ would ke found him, in which he could cool his Quixotic ambition at his leisure. 

\ Vol. 9.— No. 8.— D. 
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A slight bustle was heard m the farther end of the hall, and a man was led out 
whom they said was taken suddenly ill. 

Waiting impatiently for the last word of the permission to issue from M. Ravet's 
month, and unheeding, if. he heard, the import of his friendly remark about the pos- 
sibly careful attention he might experience — “ There/ * said the stranger, pointing to 
De Lorme, and speaking in tones of high excitement, 14 stands the robber and assassin 
of John Sevos. I charge Claude Maurice and Pierre Vaudan with wilful petjury ; and 
I denounce Julien Gaufridy as the suborner of the false witnesses, and the contriver 
of the horrible plot whose enactment was on the eve of its accomplishment. It was 
he, the covetous, the vindictive, the merciless oppressor, who, when John Sevos had 
fallen to the ground from exhaustion and loss of blood, carried the body to his house, 
and made its disappearance the groundwork of wicked contrivances. It was he who 
by excessive bribes, enticed Vaudan to his perdition, ; who added fuel to the rancorous 
hatred of Maurice, whose evil passions were already sufficiently inflamed against his 
master ; who procured the enlistment of De Lorme in the Regiment of La Sarre ; and 
who has stood here till now, watching, with a detestable malice, of which none but he 
could be capable, the progress of his work of desolation. Here is the widow of An- 
toine Duplex,” said he, pointing to a woman who stood a little in advance of the crowd 
“ whose husband died of a pleurisy, and with whose conscience Gaufridy has twice 
tampered, to induce her to inform against Cape as his poisoner. I am John Sevos l ” 
he added, pulling off his cumbrous neckcloth, and exposing, as he pushed off the 
handkerchief from his head, a deep, unhealed gash, 44 who am here ready to establish 
my identity!” # 

On the 31st of August, Jean Cape, his losses amply indemnified from the over- 
grown wealth of his oppressor, was working at the tile-kiln. 

The first day of September saw Claude Maurice and Pierre Vaudan chained, side 
by side, to the oars of a galley; in the mid-day sun, lay, baking, the crushed and mang- 
led form of Antoine- de Lorme, who had expired on the wheel; and the dews of heaven, 
as they ascended the next morning, carried up with them the smoke of the sacrifice of 
Julien Gaufridy, whose blood had been drunk by the sawdust of a scaffold. 

♦ * * * *.* e * * 

Gentle reader ! would you know how all this came about ? You must ask the 
grandfathers of Pont-de-Vaux, who heard the story when they were little boys. 


ELYMAS THE SORCERER. 


Vice U a monster of such hateful mien. 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with the face. 

We first admire, then pity, then embrace. 

POPB. 


In the village of Dissipation there lives a strange and mysterious person, whom 
1 shall introduce to the acquaintance of my readers by the name of Elymas the Sor- 
cerer. He is a person of considerable note, so much so, that I deem it not amiaa 
to give some account of his life and character. I do not expect, however, to benefit 
any body by enumerating the victories of Elymas, for, alas ! he has none which are 
worth a place in history. If any good is to result from my undertaking, it most 
proceed from a faithful exposure of his many detestable vices. 

Elymas (or, as he is sometimes called, Alcohol) was born, as tradition certifies, 
in the eighth century, though he has never made much of a figure in the world till these 
modern days. Who his father was I am not now prepared to state, though »vo« 
affirm that he was an Arabian chemist. However, from his malicious, deceitful, fiery 
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disposition, and his everlasting propensity to do mischief, one would rather suppose 
that he was very near akin to Beelzebub. Certain it is he is not that Elymas whom 
Paul is said to have rebuked so sharply, for there is no account of his ever having 
risen from the dead, to practise again his sorceries on the earth ; but the same rebuke 
would very properly apply to the subject of this narrative. He is, indeed, full of all 
subtilty and mischief, the child of the devil, an enemy to all righteousness, and never 
oeases to pervert the right ways of the Lord. There can be no doubt of his being a 
real sorcerer, and that he is on® of Satan's prime ministers in the awful business of 
destroying men's bodies and souls. He is extremely old, and yet wholly exempt from 
infirmities of years. In fact, for these thirty years past he has been more violent, 
crafty, and industrious than ever. He has a most wonderful art of winding himself 
into the esteem of mankind, even those who at first are most suspicious of his character, 
and most afraid of his company. He assumes almost an infinite number of dresses, 
shapes, complexions, and humours, that he may accommodate himself the more 
successfully to persons of every taste, disposition, and circumstance. Amongst the 
more wealthy and fashionable he frequently makes his appearance in the red costume, 
and is known by the name of Mr. Brandy. To others he presents himself in a 
more vulgar style, and then he is called Mr. Whiskey. Sometimes he introduces 
himself as the famous Mr. Gin, from Holland ; or, Mr. Rum, from St. Croix or 
Jamaica; and incredible to think, he at other times works himself into a most mild, 
sweet, and insinuating gentleman, and then, who is he but the elegant, the genteel 
Mr. Tim Toddy? The sweet ladies, folks of weak stomachs, and delicate nerves, 
and most persons on their first acquaintance with Mr. Elymas, seem generally to pre- 
fer him in this character. And yet, in whatever form he disguises himself, he is old 
Elymas, the sorcerer, still. Seldom does he assail a person very rudely at first. He 
makes great use of the most deceitful, crafty, and serpent-like cunning, by which he 
is enabled to creep into a man’s good graces by small imperceptible degrees. Before 
one is conscious of it, be becomes fond of his society, drinks deep into his spirit and 
feelings, converses frequently and unceasingly, pays great deference to his suggestions, 
and finally, conceives such a strong attachment for the monster that he is never at 
ease when he is deprived of his company.- When matters have come to this, the 
soicerer can manage his victims as he pleases. They are now within the sphere nf 
his fatal magic, and he soon becomes very bold and impudent in his schemes of villany. 
He makes them feel the power of his strong enchantment, drives them into strange 
fits of frenzy, turns their wits upside down, makes them brutish in their habits and 
dispositions, urges them into every species of meanness, vice, and outrage, until, 
at length, he works out their utter ruin. All this, and more, if possible, has the sorcerer 
effected in the village of Dissipation. 

Unhappy village! How changed from thy former state of comfort and prosperity h 
I well remember the time when this place was as industrious, happy, and flourishing 
a little village as the sun ever shone upon : then it might have been called, with the 
greatest propriety, the village of Temperance. There was never to be observed in the 
place any confusion, brawling, fighting, or carousals; every thing was orderly and 
quiet. The houses were all kept in good repair, the streets were clean, the gardens and 
adjoining fields were so neatly fenced and cultivated, that every passing traveller was 
charmed with their delighful appearance. Every workshop resounded, from morning 
to night, with a busy industrious noise; the cellars and storehouses of the inhabitants 
were replenished at all times with the substantials of good living. So much order, 
neatness, industry, and good fare, made the villagers (as might be well supposed) 
remarkably healthy and robust, and filled their dwellings with a large share of solid 
peace and comfort. But, alas ! the wicked sorcerer came. 

At first, however, his visits to the place were not frequent. The good sense and 
industrious habits of the people were not to be vanquished in a moment. They had 
heard of the wicked devices of the sorcerers in other places, and they were fully 
resolved to brace themselves against his stratagems, and oppose every ruinous measure 
which he might recommend to their notice : but he plied bis arts with so much success, 
that he prevailed on them at length to receive his occasional visits. They seemed to 
forget that by giving him occasional entertainment they were, to all intents and 
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purposes, answering his wishes, and making his way sure to final success. By little 
and little he gains upon their esteem ; by his fair pretences, and lively exhilarating 
conversation, he convinces them that he is not that mischief-making rogue which they 
imagine him to be. Even same of the pious villagers (for there were formeily a few 
persons of this description in this place) would speak of him in terms of considerable 
respect, and at times go so far as to invite him to their houses, and entertain him with 
great kindness and familiarity. Tlie parson himself was not a little pleased with 
Ely mas. These things gave the sorcerer great encouragement; for having, in a 
measure, secured the respect of the more serious, he found it no difficult matter to 
bring the more carnal and worldly-minded ones to his measures. If the preacher and 
his good brethren would caress him, why should other people treat him with rudeness ? 

Things now waxed worse and worse. The sorcerer's influence was daily increasing 
among the people. They at last began to think that they wdre not fit for *he duties 
and labours of the day, without the advice and assistance of this grand deceiver. In 
a little while, some poor wretch (Mr. Retailer I think was his name) took it into 
his head to erect a house for the sorcerer, and invited him to come and make the 
village the place of his permanent abode. He came, took possession of his new abode, 
appointed his friend steward, and promised to ieward him liberally. Now Elymaa 
was well pleased; indeed this was the very thing he had long been aiming at. ‘From 
this moment every thing in the village took a fresh start in the downhill road to ruin. 
Elymas soon becomes the presiding deity of the place. Numbers flock to bis dwelling 
every day to enjoy his company, imbibe his poisonous sentiments, and submit to his 
bewitching spells. They even compel him to visit their own houses, introduce him to 
their children, servants, friends, and visitors, listen implicitly to his advice, and make 
themselves his willing and obsequious slaves. 

What now is the appearance of this once lovely village ? I blush, I weep, as I 
record its melancholy fate ! By following the directions of Elymas, the people have 
become indolent, poor, noisy, and quarrelsome. The streets, houses, and fields have 
assumed a neglected and filthy appearance. Fighting, gambling, cursing, and almost 
every abomination, have become the common practice of the place, Diseases and 
deaths are greatly multiplied. Many that were once blooming and robust, have been 
converted by the sorcerer's spells into bloated, palsied, puking carcases. Every where 
misery stares you in the face. The meeting house is tumbled down, the school is neg- 
lected, business is abandoned, the children are in rags, wives and mothers in despair, 
the whole village in ruin ! Oh, thou wicked sorcerer, what hast thou done ! And 
yet, strange as it may seem, the people still continue to follow after him, thinking him 
to be some great one ; and the more they caress him the more he abuses them, and the 
more he abuses them the more they caress him. 

• On some particular occasions he is more bold, busy, and successful than at other 
times, and seems, indeed, to put forth all his strength. During the Christmas holy- 
days he is remarkably industrious ; and, in short at all public gatherings in or near the 
village, he moves about furiously through the crowd, practising all manner of mischief. 
He makes them heady, simple, and talkative ; compels them to sing foolish songs, make 
foolish bargains, bet, curse, gamble ; and, finally, to wind up the scene, he gets them 
together by the ears, and urges them to cut one another’s throats, break one another's 
skulls ; and to all such works of darkness and confusion. 

I ought to have stated before that Elymas is a notorious thief. He is constantly 
running away with people's money. He will soon snatch away the few pence which 
are necessary to keep a family from distress and starvation, And what is almost in- 
credible/ this robbery is carried on with the knowledge and consent of the people. 
They take no measures to stop his depredations ; he has so completely turned their heads 
that they even cast their substance in his way to purchase the wretched privilege of 
being bewitched and ruined. One would suppose that nothing more were necessary to 
be said to arouse the indignation of all reflecting persons against this arch demon, 
and to excite our astonishment at the folly of those who, in spite of all the motives of 
honour, interest, respectablitv. and usefulness, — in spite of all the warnings and threaten- 
ings of God’s holy word, suffer themselves to be disgraced and destroyed by his devices . 
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( Occasioned by the untimely death of a beloved child, Biron hi on Ridings, — who was accidentally 

burned,) 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

(Author of the " Village Muse.”) 

Its voice is unforgotten melody— it comes. 

Like notes of breeze- woke harp, upon mine ear, 

And as a golden mist, its silken hair, 

And radiant eyes sail ’twixt me and the sun. 

Roge&son’s “ Voice from the Town." 


A paradise was lost, and then regained— 

Lost through the Serpent, and redeem'd through Christ. 
What have I lo9t in thee, a transient blessing, 

Sent for a few brief years to be my joy, 

And theo snatch'd from me by an awful death : 

But I have lost thee, I would fondly hope, 

Only in time, to meet thee in eternity, 

And find a close re-union for ever. 

Thy body’s garments I have safely stored — 

Thy book — thy playthings — each endearing tie, 

Or precious trifle is a relic prized, 

Invaluably cherish’d with a sweet 
Remembrance of thee, the well-beloved. 

* 

At morn — at noon — at eventide — at night — 

Thou wert my comforter unto the last, 

Brief, flitting period of mortal time, 

A joyous shadow of my happiness, 

While sitting in my chair in pleasant thought 
Thou playd’st thine arch and inoffensive pranks, 

Before my fond, admiring eyes adroitly, 

And the next moment almost, I beheld 
A piteous, prostrate, lifeless mould of thee. 

Snatch’d from a happy, sympathising home, 

They took thee to a strange, repulsive place ; 

And men, with searching, uncongenial looks, 

Vainly attempted to administer 
Their impotent assistance unto thee, 

While genial friends and parents, driven away, 

Were left in indescribable emotion ; 

And in their stead, which nothing could supply, 
Women,- with all their cold official mien — 

Aught but maternal in their sympathy — 

Were hired to nurse thee in thine agony .* 

This tribute of a reckless servitude 
Neglected, none e'er saw thine eye-lids close, 

Nor heard thy sigh of death in old Mancunium, 

Under the eye of the meridian sun. • 

Yes ; not one human hand could even aid, * 

And not one human eye could even look, 

Upon my fire-scathed and expiring bov. 
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Ah! X had shadowed thee in many a dream, 

An honourable life, and glorious death; 

I^ke mariner upon the ocean wave, 

Or soldier on his country's battle field, 

Or gownsma»in pursuit of peaceful laurels, 

Or poet climbing the Parnassian mount, 

• Thirsting and panting for immortal fame; 

And now the ruddy apple of thy beauty, 

Is instantaneously turned to dust ; 

And, laden with mortality, my hearth, 

My home, my household gods are ashes. 

Each crust of bread that’s given to the poor— 
Except in quiet, private charity— 

Mingled with ashes, but accelerates death. 

Why take poor, little children from their home, 
And leave them to the negligence of hirelings? 

As well detach a rose-bud from its stem, 

And throw it on the earth to blossom there; 

As well dislodge a shell-fish from its 6hell, 

And leave it on the bleak and barren sands; 

Or unfledged bird from ’neSth the parent wing. 
And, placing it on the insensate stones, 

Bid it to seek for food and shelter there; 

There left to die ; and there, and then, forsaken. 

Alas! the minutes are prolonged to hours! 

. Alas ! the hours seem days ; and days seem weeks ; 
And weeks dim, waning, and protracted moons; 
And moons long, lingering and undying years; 
And every moment now thy countenance 
Is smiling on me still; and thou dost follow, 
Wheresoe'er I go, attendant ever, 

Like to my shadow guided by £he sun, 

With which I may not, cannot, must not part. 

If I should hope from what wise men have said ; 
If I should ground my faith on what is written ; 
If Socrates and Plato were not fools, 

Or Jesus Christ the image of a dream; 

If Science, Learning, Virtue, and Religion, 

And every page of the great Book of Nature, 

Be not one vain and never-ending lie — 

Therfe is a God in Heaven, and thou art there — 
There ever happy in thy last, long home. , 

My loss in thee is thine assured gain ; 

My paradise is lost but thine is found. 

Of all roan's selfishness, and woe, and crime. 

The horrible deformities of vice. 

Ever presented to the watchful eye, 

Thou hast escaped the painful recognition ; 

Before aught evil could be known to thee, 

Thou wert recall'd from its contamination, 

Unto the bosom of thy. Father — God. 

Ah \ let me not indulge myself in cares, 

And be transfix’d as marble unto grief, 

Nor bind my heart to a disconsolate state — 
Wedded to irremediable woe. 
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Manfully striving for thine own sweet sake, 
And for those dear ones, like to me bereft 
Of thy delectable companionship, 

My own weak word should never thee recall: 
My will is powerless, and I calm once more. 
Betimes I muse and cannot help but think, 
Had I the power controlling human fate — 
Still buoyant ever is the wounded mind — 

• I never would replace thee in this scene 
Of pride and vanity; and selfish spite; 

Now, thou art gone in innocence and peace: 
And when my worldly mission is fulfilled, 

In indivisible re-union 

To meet once more, will be for evermore. ! 

June, 22, 1847. 


OX TH0TJUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF THE BREAD NOW IN USE. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


A few plain words on this subject may not be unacceptable to the popular reader 
at the present time. 

We are fond of what is agreeable to the eye as well as pleasant to the taste, and 
therefore we love to have our bread made of the whitest and finest of the wheat. — 
Attaching superior excellence to what thus pleases' ihe eye, we call the good Scotch 
bannock an inferior food, and the wholesome black bread of the North of Europe a 
disgusting article of diet. When our experience and knowledge are local and confined, 
our opinions necessarily partake of a similar character. 

In regard to the different qualities of wheaten flour, our judgments are not so 
severe. All things which pertain to this aristocratic grain — this staff of English life — 
like the liveries and horses of a great man — are treated with a certain degree of 
respect. Still, they are only the appendages of the noble seed, and the more 
thoroughly they are got rid of, the better the kernel is supposed to become. 

In many of our old-fashioned families, indeed, the practice still lingers of baking 
bread from the whole meal of wheat for common use in the kitchen or hall, and for 
occasional consumption on the master’s table. An enthusiastic physician also now 
and then rouses himself, and does battle with the national organ of taste on behalf of 
the darker bread and browner flour — and dyspeptic old gentleman or mammas who 
have over pampered their sickly darlings, listen to his fervid warnings, and the star of 
the brown loaf is for a month or two in the ascendant. 

Bat gradually the warning sound is lost to the alarmed ear, and the pulses of the 
commoved air waft it on to mingle with the thousand other long-quenched voices 
which people the distant realms of space, and form together that unutterable harmony 
which, by consent of the poets, is named the music of the spheres. 

There are times, however, when good men, though aware of this passing tendency 
of human efforts, and of the thankless impotency of a struggle against the public 
voice — that vox populi which wise men (so-called) have pronounced to be also vox 
Dei — will nevertheless return to what they believe to be a useful though unvalued 
labour. The present is one in which any thing which can be said in favour of the 
less-valued parts of our imperial grain, will be more readily listened to than at any 
other period in the lifetime of the existing generation ; and being listened to, may be 
productive of the greatest national good. 
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I propose therefore, to show, in an intelligible manner, that whole meal floor is 
really more nourishing, as well as more wholesome than fine white flour as food for 
man, « 

The solid parts of the human body consist principally of three several portions : 
the fat, the muscle, and the bone. These three substances are liable to constant waste 
in the living body, and therefore must be constantly renewed from the food that we 
eat. The vegetable food we consume contains these three substances almost ready 
formed. The plant is the brick-maker. The animal voluntarily introduces these 
bricks into the stomach, and then involuntarily — through the operatton of the mys- 
terious machinery within — picks out these bricks, transports them to the different 
parts of the body, and builds them into their appropriate places. As the miller at his 
mill throws into the hopper the unground grain, and forthwith, by the involuntary 
movements of the machinery, receives in his several sacks the fine flour, the seconds, 
the middlings, the pollard, and the bran ; so in the human body, by a still more refined 
separation, the fat is extracted and deposited here, the muscular matter there, and the 
bony material in a third locality, where it can not only be stored up, but where its 
presence is actually at the moment necessary. 

Again, the fluid parts of the body contain the same substances in a liquid form, 
on their way to or from the several parts of the body in which they are required. — 
They include also a portion of salt or salme matter which ts dissolved in them, as we 
dissolve common salt in our soup, or Epsom salts in the pleasant draughU with which 
our doctors delight to vex us. This saline matter is also obtained from rae food. 

Now, it is self-evident, that food must be the most nourishing which supplies all 
these ingredients of the body most abundantly on the whole, or in proportions most 
suited to the actual wants of the individual animal to which it is given. 

How stands the question, then, in regard to this point between the brown bread 
and the white — the fine flour, and the whole meal of wheat ? 

The grain of wheat consists of two parts, with which the miller is familiar — the 
inner grain and the skin that covers it. The inner grain gives the pure wheat floor ; 
the skin, when separated, forms the bran. The miller cannot entirely peel off the 
skin from his grain, and thus some of it is unavoidably ground up with his flour. — 
By sifting, he separates it more- or less completely : his seconds, middlings, Ac., 
owing their colour to the proportion of brown bran that has passed through the sieve 
along with the flour. The whole meal, as it is called, of which the so-named brown 
household bread is made, consists of the entire grain ground up together-*-used as it 
comes from the mill-stones unsifted, and therefore containing all the br.an. 

The first white flour, therefore, may be said to contain no bran, while the whole 
meal contains all that grew naturally upon the grain. 

What is the composition of these two portions of the seed ? How much do they 
respectively contain of the several constituents of the animal body ? How much of 
each is contained also in the whole grain ? 

1. The fat. Of this ingredient a thousand pounds of the 


• Whole grain contain, 28 lbs. 

Fine Flour, „ ‘ 20 ,, 

Bran, „ 6o „ 


So that the bran is much richer in fat than the interior part of the grain, and the whole 
grain ground together (whole meal) richer than the finer part of the flour in the 
proportion of nearly one half. 

2. The muscular matter . I have had no opportunity as yet of ascertaining the 
relative proportions of this ingredient in the bran and fine flour of the same sample of 
grain. Numerous experiments, however, have been made in my laboratory, to deter- 
mine these proportions in the fine flour and whole seed of several varieties of grai*i. 
The general result of these i«, that the whole grain uniformly contains a larger quantity, 
weight for weight, than the fine flour extracted from it docs. The particular results 
in the case of wheat and Indian com were as follows : — A thousand pounds of the 
whole grain and of the fine flour coutained of muscular matter respectively, — 

Whole grain. Fine Flour. 

Wheat i:>f» ios ino lb*. 

• Indian Com, HU uo 
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Of the material out of which the animal muscle is to be farmed, the whole meal or 
grain of wheat contains one -fifth more than the finest Hour does. For maintaining 
muscular strength therefore, it must be more valuable in an equal pnoportion. 

3 Bone material and Saline matter. Of these mineral constituents, as they may 
be called, of the animal body, a thousand pounds of bran, whole meal, and fine fiour, 
contain respectively, — 


Bran 700 lbs. 

Whole Meal, 170- „ 

Pine Flour, <50 „ 


So that in regard to this important part of our food necessary to all living ani- 
mals, but especially to the young who are growing, and to the mother who is giving 
milk — the whole meal is three times more nourishing than the fine fiour. 

Our case is now made out. Weight for weight, the whole grain or meal is more 
rich in all these three essential elements of a nutritive food, than the fine fiour of 
wheat. By those whose only desire is to sustain their health and strength by the food 
they eat, ought not the whole meal to be preferred ? To children who are rapidly 
growing, the browner the bread they eat, the more abundant the supply of the ma- 
terials from which their increasing bones and muscles are to be produced. To the 
milk-giving mother, the same food, and for a similar reason, is the most appropriate. 

A glance at their mutual relations in regard to the three substances, presented in 
one viewf, will show this more clearly. A thousand pounds of each contain of the 
three several ingredients the following proportions. 

Whole meal. Fine flour. 

Muscular matter, 15fl lbs 130 lb>. 

Bone material 170 „ flo „ 

Fat, 28 20 „ 

Total In each, 354 Jio 

Taking the three ingredients therefore, together, the whole meal is one-half more 
valuable for fulfilling all the purposes of nutrition than the fine flour — and especially 
it is so in regard to the feeding of the young, the pregnant, and those who undergo 
much bodily fatigue. 

It will not be denied that it is for a wise purpose that the Deity has so inti- 
mately associated, in the grain, the several substances which are necessary for the 
complete nutrition of animal bodies. The above considerations show how unwise we 
are in attempting to undo this natural collocation of materials. To please the eye and 
the palate, we sift out a less generally nutritive, food, — and, to make up for what we 
have removed, experience teaches us to have recourse to animal food of various 
descriptions. 

It*is interesting to remark, even in apparently trivial things, how all nature is full 
of compensating processes. We give our servants household bread, while we live on 
the finest of the wheat ourselves. The mistress eats that which pleases the eye more, 
the maid what sustains and nourishes the body better. 

But the whole meal is more wholesome, as well as more nutritive. It is on ac- 
count of its superior wholesomeness, that those who are experienced in medicine 
usually recommend it to our attention. Experience in the laws of digestion brings us 
back to the simple admixture found in the natural seed. It is not an accidental thing 
that the proportions in which the ingredients of a truly sustaining food take their 
places in the seeds on which we live, should be best fitted at once to promote the health 
of the sedentary scholar, and to reinvigorate the strength of the active man when 
exhausted by bodily labour. 

Some may say that the preceding observations are merely theoretical ; and may 
demand the support of actual trial, before they will concede that the selection of the 
most nourishing and wholesome diet is hereafter to be .regulated by the results of 
chemical analysis. The demand is reasonable in itself, and the so-called deductions 
of theory are entitled only to the rank of probable conjectures, till they have been 
tested by exact and repeated trials. 

But such in this case have been male ; and our theoretical considerations come in 
only to confirm the results of previous experiments, — to explain why these results 
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should have been obtained, and to extend and enforce the practical lei ions which the 
results themselves appealed to inculcate. 

Thus, from the experiments of Majendie and others, it was known that animals 
which in a few weeks died if fed only upon fine dour, lived long upon whole meal 
bread. The reason appears from our analytical. investigations. The whole meal con- 
tains in large quantity the three forms of matter by which the several parts of the body 
are sustained, or successively renewed. We may feed a man long upon bread and 
water only, bnt unless we wish to kill him also, we must have the apparent cruelty to 
restrict him to the coarser kinds of bread. The charity which should supply him 
with fine white loaves instead, would in effect kill him by a lingering starvation. 

Again, the pork-grower, who buys bran from the miller, wonders at the remark- 
able feeding and fattening effect which this apparently woody and useless material has 
upon his animals. The surprise ceases, however, and the practice is encouraged, and 
extended to other creatures, when the researches of the laboratory explain to him what 
the food itself contains, and what his growing animal requires. 

Economy as well as comfort follow from an exact acquaintance with the wants of. 
our bodies in their several conditions, and with the compositions of the various articles 
of diet which are at our command. In the present condition of the country, this economy 
has become a vital question. It is a kind of Christian duty in every one to practice it 
as far as his means and his knowledge enable him. 

Perhaps the whole amount of the economy which would follow the use of whole 
meal instead of fine flour, may not strike every one who reads the above observations. 
The saving arises from two sources. 

First, The amount of husk, separated by the miller from the wheat which he grinds, 
and which is not sold for human use, varies very much. I think we do not over-es- 
timate it when we consider it as forming one-eighth of the whole. On this supposition 
eight pounds of wheat yield seven of flour consumed by man, and one of pollard and 
bran which are given to animals — chiefly to poultry and pigs. If the whole meal be 
used, however, eight pounds of flour will be obtained, or eight people will be fed by 
the same weight of grain which only fed seven before. 

Again we have seen that the whole meal is more nutritious — so that this coarser 
flour will go farther than an equal weight of the finer The numbers at which we arri- 
ved, from the results of the analysis, show that, taking all the three sustaining elements 
of the food into consideration, the coarse is one-half more nutritive than the fine. 
Leaving a wide margin for the influence of circumstances, let us suppose it only one- 
eighth more nutritive, and we shall have now nine people nourished equally by tbe 
same weight of grain, which, when eaten as fine flour, would support only feven. The 
wheat of the country , in other words, would in this form go one fourth farther than 
at present. 

But some one may remark, if all this good is to ctime f:om the mere use of the 
bran, why not reccommend it A be witheld from the pigs, and consume it by tbe man 
in some way alone * This would involve no change in the practice of our millers, and 
little in the habits and bread of the great mass of the population. 

But such a course, if possible, would not bring us to the economical end we wish 
to attain. Suppose it could be made palatable and eaten by man, little comparative 
saving would be effected. 

First, Because, when eaten alone, the fine flour will not go so far as when mixed 
with a certain proportion of bran : that is to say — a given weight of fine flour will 
produce an increased nutritive effect when mixed with the bran : greater than is due 
to the constituents of the bran taken alone. The mixture of the two in reality increases 
the virtues of both. Again, if eaten alone, bran would prove too difficult, and 
therefore slow of digestion in most stomachs. Much would thus pass, unexhausted of 
its nutritive matter, through the alimentary canal, as whole oats often do through that 
of horses, and thus a considerable waste would ensue. 

And further, supposing,all to be dissolved in the stomach, there would- still, of 
necessity, be a waste of material, since the bran actually contains a larger proportion 
of bone material and saline matter compared with its own ingredients, than the body, 
in its natural healthy state, can make use of. All this excess must therefore, be re- 
jected by the body, and, as nutritive matter, for the time be wasted. 

Lastly, it is doubtful if bran alone contains enough of starch, or of any substitute for 
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it, to meet the other demands of the human system. I have not spoken of the use of 
the starch of the grain in the preceding observations, because, as both whole meal and 
fine flour contain a sufficient quantity of it to supply the wants of the living animal, it 
was unecessary to the main object of this paper. But with bran the case is different. 
It is deubtful if the purposes of the starch could be fully, and with sufficient gpeed, 
fulfilled by the ingredients which, in the bran, take the place of starch in the flour. 
The cellular fibre or woody matter, of which it contains a considerable proportion, is 
too slowly soluble in the stomachs of ordinary men. While therefore much of it would 
pass through the body undigested, it would require to be eaten in far larger proportions 
than its compositions indicates, if the body was to be supported, and thus a further 
waste wonld be incurred, 

On the whole, therefore, we come back to the whole meal, /lb the most economical 
as well as the most nutritive and wholesome form in which the grain of wheat can be 
consumed. The Deity has done far better for us, by the natural mixtures to be found 
in the whole seed, than we can do for ourselves. The materials, both in form 
and in proportion, are adjusted in each seed, as wheat, in a way more suitable to us 
than any which with our present knowledge, we appear able to devise. 

A word to our Scottish readers, before we conclude. We do not recommend to 
you even the whole meal of wheat as a substitute for your oatmeal or oaten-cake. The 
oat is more nutritive even than the whole grain of wheat, taken weight for weight. 
For the growing boy, for the hard working man, and for the portly matron, oatmeal 
contains the materials of the moat hearty nourishment. This it owes in part to its 
peculiar chemical composition, and in part to its being, as it is used in Scotland, a 
kind of whole meal. The finely sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire and Lancashire is not so 
agreeable to a Scottish taste, and, I believe, is not so nutritious, as the rounder and 
coarser meal of the more northern counties. 

While, therefore, the whole meal of wheat is superior to the fine flour, in economy, 
in nutritive power, and in wholesomeness, and therefore should be preferred by those 
who mutt live upon wheat, — in all these respects the oat has still the advantage, and 
therefore ought religiously to be adhered to. You owe it to the experience of your 
forefathers, for a thousand years, not to forsake it. 

Blackwood* t Magazine, 


THE FELON’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. B. S. CRAVEN GREBN. 


It was the Eden hour of eve, in the balmy month of June, 

And in her gleaming bark of pearl, out sailed the crescent moon, 

O'er the amber clouds, that came like waves from the bright sea in the west, 
Where the banners of the sun were furled, like a conqueror's at rest. 

I gazed from out my woodland home, and blest the lovely scene. 

And the bliss of prayer came o’er my heart, so tranquil and serene, 

That in the sweet and holy trance, earth's glories lost their sway, 

And my wing’d spirit sought that home where all griefs are wiped away. 

1 looked to my young bride’s blue eyes, they shone through joyous tears, — 
How beautiful in women's glance that hallowed light appears. 

In woman’s heart how deeply pure, how tenderly divine, 

Is the worship offer’d up to heaven, from its soft and quiet shrine. 

How sweetly from her lips of love, the prophet monarch’s words 
With a gush of silvery melody, came like the song of birds ; 

It breath’d of peace, and that bright land which grief shall never dim ; 

When the voice of man and man’s despair broke on the vesper hymn — 
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“ Let me not hear thoie words again — that consecrated song — * 

For the ia gone that loved it once, and I — through wrath and wrong. 

Through guilt and shame have still survived, — the accursed one is here ! — 

But, oh! that wild and thrilling hymn, he dares not, must not bear ! — 

Look on me— thou hast lived in peace, but has thy heart forgot ? * 

To say. I snatched thee from the waves, I know avails me not. 

Didst thou not curse me like the rest ? — Didst thou not smile in joy, 

To know the brand had seared the brow of the lost felon boy ? 

I have return’d, return’d once more — the prison and the chain, 

The far land of my banishment, have given me back again. 

My course is free upon the earth — but who is there to share 
The branded felon 1 e loneliness — the outcast one’s despair ? 

Toil — fetters — time, have pass’d away, like day dreams from my brain, 

• But deeper on my forehead burns the accursed mark of Cain ; 

My heart, my heart was wither’d up in that wild day of shame 
'When 1 shrunk amid a thousand eyes beneath its torch of flame ! 

I sought bat death — they bade me live — a fiercer punishment 
Than Indian death fires! yes, 'twas said they left me to repent — 

From brand and scourge that last release in pity they denied ; 

And I — the guilty — still lived on — to know my mother died ! 

At once to crush her widow’d heart, the fearful tidings came, 

The dark, wild story of my guilt — my sorrow and my shame, — 

Against all other ills of life that heart had struggled on, 

Bpt at those fatal words it broke — broke for her felon son ! 

Perchance as the wild words were spoke, breath’d only to destroy, 

Her heart still trembled with a prayer for her far distant boy ! 

Or traced in a vain dream of love how bright my course should be. 

When the tcaffold and the scourge were all that life had left for me ! 

I have no tears — with that last grief their very source was dried ; 

I cannot weep— and yet for me that tender mother died : 

The sweet forgiving voice is hush’d that blest my earliest years, 

The gentle eyes no more for me shall gleam with silent tears. 

I dared to seek her lonely home — yes that last silent one 
Where in the summer of her life she perished for her son. 

But there was none to place a stone above the broken heart, 

And with the nameless dead she lies forgotten and apart ; — 

I sought in vain to find the spot where thtt fond martyr lies, 

Perchance my feet have spurn’d the dust of the guiltless sacrifice ! 

But what of that? — in life 1 spurn’d the heart that broke for me. 

Oh , mother , t cert thou- but alice f or could I look on thee!" 

The deep wild voice was hush’d at once as that despairing cry 
Had broken the proud heart of him, whose wish was but to die ; 

It recks not now to tell thee all that outcast wanderer’s fate ; 

I knew him once in purer years, and sooth'd the desolate. 

Alas ! that sin should have the power the brightness to destroy, 

. The gallant beuuty of the fair and fearless hunter boy ! — 

Long years had darken’d o’er his fate, and his forgotten name, 

When with the red brand. on his brow, to his own land he came ; 

To seek in vain his boyhood-haunts that like himself were changed. 

To find all hearts that once were his — dead , faithless, or estranged ; 

That even the wreck of his youth’s home had perish’d from the earth, 

For the plough had traced its furrows where once gleamed the cheerful hearth. 
There is a sweet — a quiet spot, where the yew tree branches close, 

A green and dewy grave, that seems in its undisturbed repose, 

As if the heart that slumbers there, though nameless and alone, 

Must be at rest from all the wrongs, the griefs it may have known. 

There, ere the roses and the blooms of sparkling June were past, 

The wanderer's heart had found that rest — the longest and the last. 

And in the hope that heaven he sought in penitence, forgave. 

The voice of prayer was breath’d in peace above the Felon’s Grave. 
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Earby Rising. — There cannot be a grosser transgression of the laws of the -animal 
economy, than the habit of lying in the morning after the sun ha« risen, and remaining up 
during the night, the season which nature has especially appointed for repose. Both these 
unnatural practices are in an almost incalculable degree productive of debility, and a 
variety of affections of the nervous system. Aud nothing tends more to the disorder of 
the body than too much sleep, or the inversion of the ordained seasons of labour and rest. 
With regard to exercise, the same delusions prevail as with regard to early rising ; and 
persons resident in cities and large towns appear to consider the walk to and from 
the places of their avocations, sufficient exercise for the day, be the distance ever so 
trifling. When persons of habits such as these becomes sensible of the leist disorder, 
as they very frequently must, they immediately betake themselves to medicine, instead 
of exercise, for relief; whereas, would they be but obedient to the law« of their 
organization, they would seldom experience derangement, or suffer pain. All neces- 
sity for any other doctor would be superseded. — Alternative by J. Pinney , 

Exercise. — The next thing to be considered is the sort of.exercise best calculated 
to effect this grand object, and to what extent it should be used. Where the necessity 
of bodily labour as the means of obtaining a livelihood does not exist, walking, riding 
on horseback or in carriages, fencing, gardening, cowing, skaiting, tennis, cricket, 
dumb bells, Indian sceptres, and various others, are the exercises generally resorted 
to ; and they are doubtless all in a greater or less degree beneficial. But of these 
walking is indisputably the most natural, effective and salutary, and should be adopted 
by all who are in a state of health not too much impaired to endure it. It is indeed 
admitted to be that which most equally and most completely exercises every part of 
the system, even the most minute. The most troublesome disorders have frequently 
been cilred by perseverance in this species of exercise. Next to walking, I deem . 
riding on horseback most beoefi’cial and salubrious. Riding in carriages scarcely 
deserves the namfi of exercise. — Ibid . 

Our bed tiooms. — A bed-room cannot be too airy ; yet, in direct violation of 
the fundamental laws of respiration, we surround our bed with heavy curtains, as if 
for the express purpose of confining the impure air, thus commanding all the advan- 
tages of a spacious apartment. One third part of our existence, and in many cases 
more, is passed in our bed rooms ; ought we not, then, to adopt measures for ex- 
pelling, instead of preserving, the insidious influence of impure air, rendered so by 
being impregnated with the,noxious effluvia of hot and putrescent vapours exhaled from 
our bodies? Do we not sleep with doors closed for hours together, and not unfre- 
quently without the usual channels of ventilation ? Nay, do we not even study to 
obstruct the free ingress of the external atmosphere ? It shoula be remembered, that 
the same air cannot enter the lungs more than four times without carrying with it 
properties hostile to the principles of life. A moment’s consideration of the state in 
which the air must be that is confined all night within bed curtains, and is respired 
innumerable times, will explain how it is that we rise in the morning with pale and 
emaciated faces ; it is of much greater importance to preserve a current of air in the bed 
room than in the drawing-room. The oxygen of a gallon of air, it# is calculated, is 
consumed by one person each minute ; if, therefore, our ordinary rooms are not fur- 
nished with some means whereby the air may be constantly renewed, they will in a very 
short time be charged with a fluid unfit for respiration. A lighted candle is found to 
require about the same quantity of oxygen in the same time, which evinces the evil of 
burning it all night. These facts show how essential it is to have our rooms, and 
particularly our bed-rooms, thoroughly ventilated. — Ibid. 

Vegktablb Food. — I t is at leist certain, that animal food, to the exclusion 
of vegetables, has a tendency to render the body liable to putrefaction. Man could 
not, therefore, long exist entirely upon flesh ; but there are well known examples to 
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prove that he can exist solely upon vegetable food, without incurring any danger or 
injurious effects whatever, except occasionally, trifling affections of the stomach, never 
extending to the*system generally. The intermixture of vegetables corrects the pu- 
trefactive tendency of animal food ; and, perhaps, upon the whole, a combination of 
the two is most conducive to health and the prolongation of life. — Ibid. 

Antipathies ov Remarkable Characters. — Almost every person who has 
lived in history has had some particular antipathy. Julius Caesar couldn't eat a 
periwinkle, and Alexander always fainted at the sight of a blackbeetle. 

Chaucer would be unwell for several days if he heard the cry of 44 mackerel !” and 
Spencer never saw a leg of mutton without shivering all over. 

Boadicea hated red whiskers : it nearly cost Caractacus his life because he came 
into her presence with a tremendous pair on. 

The smell of pickles always sent Cardinal Wolsey into hysterical fits. He called 
upon Henry the Eighth once while the Monarch was lunching off some cold meat, and 
Wolsey fell down under the table as soon as he smelt there was pickled cabbage in the 
room. Henry, thinking the Cardinal was intoxicated, had him locked up in the 
Tower immediately. 

Cleopatra couldn't look at a person with freckles : Antony had all his soldiers 
who were at all freckled painted black to please her. 

Napoleon took a violent hatred against any one who didn’t take snuff : it is said 
the cause of his separation from Josephine was because she would never take a pinch 
from him. 

Alfred the great could not bear the taste of suet dumplings. 

Artaxerxes had such an intense horror of fleas that he could not go to bed with- 
out a suit of armour, made like a night gown to fit close to his skin. He would lose his 
reason for several days when bitten by one. There was a reward of ten talents, during 
his reign, for the apprehension of every fl$a, dead or alive, and merchants would come 
far and near to claim the reward. 

. Queen Elizabeth had the strongest antipathy to a Sheriff's Officer : she would 
run away as fast as she could directly she saw one, and continued running for miles, 
until her guards who knew her weakness, stopped her. * 

Old Parr would turn pale if he touched a piece of soap : this is the reason he 
never shaved. Cicero had such an antipathy to the Wednesday that he used to remain 
in bed all that day ; and Anna Bolena could not hear the word “ potato ” pronounced 
without turning violently red, and feeling low-spirited for weeks afterwards. 

Charles the Second never could go through Temple Bar. — It used to take the 
whole strength of Villiers, with Rochester and Nell Gwynn, to push him through it 
Cromwell never could pass a tripe shop without bursting immediately into tears.— 
Comic Almanac. 

Under the rose. — A singular statement, if true — and it is presented as a com- 
mon fact— -is made by Mr. Miller, in the 44 Poetical Language of Flowers," respecting 
the secret-keeping influence of the white rose. Many of our readers will perhaps un- 
derstand for the first time the superstition which has left a mere phrase — *• under the 
rose" — to represent it to the present day : — The white rose has long been considered as 
sacred to silence : over whatever company it was suspended, no secrets were ever re- 
vealed, for it hung only above the festal board of sworn friendship. . No matter how 
deep they might drink, or how long the wine-cup might circulate round the table, so 
long as the white rose hung over theis heads * every secret was considered inviolable ; 
no matter how trivial, or how important the trust, beneath that flower it was never be- 
trayed, for around it was written the sentence : — 

44 He who doth secrets reveal, 

Beneath my roof shall never live." 

What faith and what confidence must there have been between man and man in the 
olden time, when only the presence of a flower was needed to prevent the ma- 
ligning whisper — to freeze up slander’s hateful slime — and destroy the venom which, 
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when once circulated, proves so fatal to human happiness. Beyond the circle to which 
the expressive text was assigned, that wound about the rose, not a whimper wandered ; 
the pleasure only was remembered, the painful word forgotten ere it had gathered 
utterance — or if remembered at all, it was only as having existed for a moment 
44 under the rose.” Truest test of friendship — inviolable bond of brotherhood — sacred 
altar on which heart was sworn to heart, thou did’st need no golden chains to bind thee 
to thy trust — no solemn vow, sworn but to be broken — nothing but a simple white 
rose to bind these men of true hearts and strong faith together. 

Thrbb Hundred and Seventy-five pounds a Line. — James Smith, one of 
the authors of the celebrated “ Rejected Addresses/’ was better paid for a trifling ex- 
ertion of his versatile muse than any poet since the world began. One day he met the 
late Mr. Strahan, the King’s printer, at a dinner-party, whom he found suffering from 
gout and old age, though his intellectual faculties remained unimpaired ; and the next 
mor ning he transmitted him the following jeu d’ esprit : — 

44 Your lower limbs seem’d far from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 

The cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk. 

The power that props the body’s length 
In due proportion spread, 

In you mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head.” 

This compliment proved so highly acceptable to the old 'gentleman, that he made an 
immediate codicil to his will, by which he bequeathed to the writer the sum of three 
thousand pounds, being at the rate of three hundred and seventy-five pounds sterling 
for each line. 

Samuel Roger’s House. — Mr. Rogers, with a facility rare in a poet’s lot, has 
had the good fortune, in his house in this street, to be able tt> exemplify the taste which 
he evinced in such matters in his “ Epistle to a Friend.” Mr. Smith informs us that 
it was even built for him ; and several writers have recorded the elegance of the 
interior, of its pictures and prints, the chimney-pieces designed by Flaxman, and the 
cabinets decorated by Stothard. The house too is pitched, just as the poet might 
desire, in one of the quietest nooks of an elegant quarter, with a park in front of it and 
London at the back ; so that he may turn to the country of town as the mood inclines 
him. It is pleasant to see house and inmate so well suited. It is consolatory, at the 
same time, to reflect, that if Mr. Rogers had been unable to possess so charming an 
abode, he is poet enough to have made a good case out of an humbler one. The only 
thing to be regretted in the lots of poets is when they are enabled to possess neither 
real nor ideal elegancies in peace, but must have their fairy palaces crushed by the 
rudest heels of necessity. In St. James’s Place lived Warren Hastings, and Henry 
Grattan. Wilkes also had lodgings there ; and at No. 13, resided poor Mrs. Robinson, 
who fancied that to be a prince’s mistress was to be loved for life. She had probably 
indulged in a consequent tone of exaction, not calculated to lengthen the dream. — 
Cleveland Row derives its ignoble name from the 44 beautiful fury,” Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland, so made by Charles the Second, whose mistress she became the 
first day of the 44 Blessed Restoration,” and whose mistress she continued to be 
(among others), during his whole reign, not by reason of her continued delightfulness, 
but of his Sacred Majesty’s fear of her scolding and violence. She often put him in 
such a flustered state of mind that he could not conceal it at the council board. Her 
life was one selfish round of incontinence of every sort, worthily closed by such a 
dropsy as destroyed all her beauty and rendered her a sight. She appears to have felt 
so little for other people, that it provokes one to feel nothing for herself. 

Gilt Buttons. — Looking at the brilliant appearance of a gilt button, the 
substance of the gold which covers it is by no means obvious to us ; but, when it is 
proved that five grains of gold, worth 15d., will gild 144 buttons an inch in diameter, 
the amazing ductility of the metal no longer surprises us, and we can easily credit thht 
its thickness does not exceed more than the 214,600th part of an inch in the coarser 
branches of this manufacture. 
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Matthew’s and thr Irishman. — Ar. Irish Surgeon # named M., who kept a 
running horse, applied to him on one occasion for his opinion respecting a disputed 
race. “ Now sfir,” commenced the gentleman, “ Mr. Matthews, as you say you un- 
derstand horse-racing, and so jou do, IT1 just thank you to give me a little bit of an 
opinion, the least taste in life of one. Now, you’ll mind me, sur, my horse had won 
the first hate , well, sur, then he’d won the second hate f well — ■“ Why sir,” said Matthews, 
44 if he won both hates he won the race.” “ Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all. 
You see he won the first hate, and then, somehow, my horse fell down, and then the 
horse (that’s nbt himself but the other) came up ” — 14 And passed him I suppose,” said 
Matthews. 44 Not at all, sur; not at all ; you quite mistake the gist of the matter. 
Now, you see, my horse had lost the first hate ” — 44 Won it you mean ; at least won 
it you said.” 41 Won it, of course I said won it; that is, the other horse won it ; and 
the other horse, that is my horse, won tlje second hate , when another, not himself, 
coroes up, and tumbles down — but stop ! I’ll demonstrate the subject occularly — 
There— you’ll keep your eye on that decanter; now, mighty well ; now you’ll re- 
member, that’s my horse; that is, I mane it's not my horse, its the other, and this 
cork — you observe this cork, this cork’s my horse, and my horse, that is this cork, 
had won the first hate.” 44 Lost it, you said, sir, just now/.' groaned Matthews, 
rapidly approaching to a state of complete bewilderment. 44 Lost it, sfcr, by no 
manes ; won it sur, I maintain (’pon my soul your friend there, that’s grinning so, is a 
mighty bad specimen of an American), no sir, won it, I said ; and now I want your 
opinion ab.out the hate, that is, not the hate, but the race, you know, not, that is, 
the first hate, but the second hate, that would be the race when it was won.” 44 Why. 
really my dear sir,” replied the referee, 44 I don't precisely see the point upon which ” 
—‘‘God bless you sur! do ye pretind to understand horse-racing, and can't give a 
plain opinion upon a simple matter of fates T Now, sur, I’ll explain it once more. 
The stopper, yyu are aware, is my horse, but the other hoiwe — that is the other man’s 
horse, &c., &c. And so poor M. went on for more than an hour, and no one could tell 
at last which horse it was that fell ; whether he won the first hate or lost it ; whether 
his horse was the decanter or the cork; or what the point was upon which Mr. M., 
wanted an opinion. — Memoir of the Rev. Mr. Barham (Thomas Ingoldsby). 

The March of Improvement. — There are in Pittsburgh Pensylvania, at present, 
nine Daily Newspapers. Fifty years ago the place was a wilderness. 

Reason Why the Popes change their Names. — The reason of the Popes 
changing their names on their advancement to the Holy See, was, that they desired to 
imitate St. Peter, who receivsd the name of Cephas (afterwards changed to Peter) 
from our Lord, instead of Simon, which he had before borne. The first pontiff who 
altered his name was t Sergius the Second, in 884. He was before called Peter, but it 
is said, that, thinking it presumptuous to bear the same name as the Prince of 
Apostles, he abandoned it for that of Sergius. Roman Catholics assume a new name 
at baptism, and sometimes at confirmation, and also when they enter into a religions 
state; partly to express their obligation of becoming new men, and partly to place 
themselves under the special patronage of certain saints whose lives they propose for 
example and imitation. — Butler's Lives of the Saints. 

Hints to ali* Railway Travelers. — Pack up your luggage in such ordfer that 
you can readily carry with you the small matters you may want on your journey, or 
immediately on your arrival ; let the rest be put in such trunks, cases, boxes, or other 
packages as will either effectually protect it, or show at first sight that it must be 
handled carefully ; remembering that at railway stations a great deal of business must 
be done in a little time, and, therefore, luggage, which seems able to bear it, sometimes 
gets rough usuage. 

Let your name and designation appear legibly on your luggage ; and if you wish 
to be safe against all chances of loss, put your name and address also inside of each 
package. Picture to yourself, your trunk lying on the road, left in the corner 
of an office, or sent out to a wrong direction, and imagine what you would then wish 
should be on it or in it, that it might be correctly and speedily sent to you. What 
you would then wish you had done, do before you start. Let the label be of a strong 
material, and firmly attached to the package. 

Be at the station some minutes before the time ; if you do not resolve to be so, 
expect to see the train on its way without you. 
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Get'your ticket (by paying youi fare), and be careful to understand exactly how 
far that ticket frees you. On some railways you keep that ticket to the end of your 
journey ; on others you are called for it at starting. In either case be ready with it. 
remember that if you cannot produce it, you maybe called upon to.pay your fate 
again. 

See where your luggage is placed on the carriage, and pefer that it should be ou 
that in which you are to be seated, if practicable ; see also that the company's ticket 
or luggage number be affixed to each package, or you may be called ‘upon to pay the 
carriage of it. 

Expect to pay for the carriage of all your luggage above 56ibs. weight. 

• Take the best care you can to prevent the necessity of your leaning the carriage 
before you reach the refreshment station at the end of your journey. 

Take your.ieat as soon as you have ipake all necessary arrangements ; you may 
have with yod a carpet bag, hat box, or other luggage, if it be not 10 bulky as to 
annoy your fellow passengers. 

Do not open the carriage doors yourself ; and do not at any station, except those 
where refreshments are provided, attempt to leave the carriage for any reason what- 
ever, without the knowledge of the conductor, lest you be injured by some accident, or 
left behind. 

Neither smoking nor dogs are allowed in the carriages ; the latter are conveyed 
under proper arrangements, and at a small charge, which may easily be learned at 
each station. 

Female attendants will be found at each terminus,* and at the refreshment station, 
to wait on ladies and children. 

Children under ten years of age erfe conveyed at half price ; only infants unable to 
walk are carried without charge. 

Invalids and decrepid persons commonly receive very considerable attention from 
the persons employed at the stations on the line ; hut they must calculate on none 
which would materially interfere with the general working of the establishment, except 
they have expressly applied for and been assured of it beforehand. 

Carriages of various kinds, special and public, suitable to the different localities, 
will be found at both termini, and at nearly all the stations. 

• • On change of carriage, leaving the train, be careful to see what becomes of your 
luggage. 

Each person employed on the line has a distinguishing number on the collar of 
his coat ; if you have any complaint to make, write to the secretary, designating the 
offender by his number. 

Railway servants are enjoined to the observance of civility and attention to all 
passengers, and they usually fulfil these duties very cheerfully when treated with com- 
mon propriety. They are forbidden to receive any fee or gratuity. 

Thb Human. Teeth. — This beautiful organ not only forms the main point in 
x>ur personal appearance, but is also chiefly* the instrument to cause perfect articula- 
tion, so as to give a distinct sound and utterance to our vocal expressions ; it is the 
masticating apparatus, or grinding- mill, for our food and nourishment, and without 
the functions of it, we should he most miserably situated in respect to preparing our 
food prevmus to its being sent to the stomach for nutrition. A perfect, healthy set 
of teeth 9 the sure indication of youth, health, and vigour ; the means of a clear and 
audible delivery of speech — the cause of an even and gradual digestion— necessary to our 
health — and last, not least, one of the most prominent and striking features in the beauty 
of the hnman countenance ; for no matter whom, be the figure ever so graceful, the body 
all symmetry, the cheeks tinted like the rose, the eyes sparkling with intellectual 
lustre, the hair in locks of gold or raven black ringlets on the alabaster neck of female 
beauty — if all this exist, and to the month be wanting its pearly row of teeth, we 
shrink with repugnance, and pity the being whom a few moments before we were 
gasing on with delight. And yet, convinced and aware of the absolute necessity of 
those indispensable auxiliaries, is not the unpardonable neglect surprising, which so 
many individuals of both sexes are guilty of bestowing on this most important and 
beautifully constructed organ ; particularly when all have it greatly iu their power*, with 
a little attention and care, to have, if not beautiful, at least clean and somewhat 
more regular teeth, by avoiding disease and a train of unpleasant attendant consc- 
Vol. 9.— No. 8.— E. * 
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quencef ? Scarcely is there a boose containing a number of inmates, where either 
neglect, immoderate use of animal food, or frequent resort to quack medicines, most 
of them containing great abundance of calomel, has not caused to most of them, if 
not to all, despoliation in the mouth, gums, or teeth ; fetid breath or spungy gums, 
which when touched begin to bleed, if not to emit matter ; the teeth loose in their 
sockets, loaded with offensive concretions of tartar, and if not totally lost, most of 
them decayed ; showing their sooty or coal-black rottenness every time the mouth is 
opened. What an unpardonable neglect ! Individuals, perhaps in *every other 
respect cleanly in their persons, to be thus careless in their mouths. Yet all this may 
be remedied, and properly put right again, by applying to a skilful dentist, who will 
in a short timet give ease and comfort to the sufferer . — Di Loudii Ltctun on . the 
T"th. 


presentations. 

June 18th, 1847. a beautiful carved and pierced silver Ink 8tand, rained at thirteen guineas, 
to Dr. Scoresby, by the Bradford district. The presentation took place iu the presence of about 
six hundred persons. The Ink Stand bears the following inscription Presented to Brother 
William Scohrsby, D. D. F R. S. (late vicar of Bradford), by the ‘members of the Bradford district 
of I. O. O. F. (M U ) in affectionate acknowledgment of the many kind services' rendered to the 
Order during his residence amongst them.”— July 5th, 18-17, a purse of gold to P. P. G. M. Thomas 
Wrigley, by the members of the Salford district, as a token of esteem, and in consideration of his 
▼alu ible services to the district. The presentation was made by P.G. M John Dickinson, in a 
most appropriate and feeling style, and many of tlje principal officers of the Order, and the 
Manchester and Salford Districts were present on the occasion — June 26th, f84;, a silver Cup, 
to P. P. G. M. Johu Hill, by the Ludlow district. The Cup bore the following inscription: — 
*• Presented to P. P. G. M. John Hill, by the F.udlow district of Odd Fellows. M. U. in testimony 
of their respect for him as a man, and estimation of his exertions in the cause of the Order. 
Ludlow, 26th June, 1847.” — August 17th, 184", a Gold Watch. Gold Guard, and Pencil Case, 
to P. P. G. M. William Aitken. by the Ashton Under- L a ne district. On the Watch was engraved 
the following inscription. — ” Presented to P. Pro. O. M., William Aitken, by the members of the 
I. O of O. F. Ashton-Under- Lyme district. M. U.. as a token of esteem, for services rendered to 
the district and Order August 1", 1847.” The presentation was made byCharles Hindlcy. Esq. M.P., 
who spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Aitken as a- man and an Odd Fellow, and stated that he 
had travelled 150 miles to be present on the occasion. • Amongst the company wfcre tiic G. M.» 
and the C. S. of the Order, nine of the directors several past officers of the Order, and \ number 
of. past and present officers from other districts, who had assembled in honour of the presenta- 
tion, and to testify to, Mr. Aitken, their estimation of character as a frieud and brother.— 
April 5th, 1847 by the Nelson Lodge No. 831, Nottingham district, a handsome Rosewood Writing 
Desk, to P..G. Edwin Elliott, per. sec. 


fttarriageft. 

February 3rd, 1847, P. Prov. C. S. William Hawley, of the Grassinpton district, to Mia* 
Rachael Woodrnp, of Moorhouse, near Middlesmoor — May 90th. 1847, at the parish chnrch of 
Aberystruth, by the Rev. L. T. Le^is, Mr. Herbert Williams, of the Loyal Friendship Lodge, 
f I -an till 10 Crosaenny), and grand master of the Kcntcburch district, to Miss EUxa Edwards of 
Lanvapley. 

OeatJjB. 

June 1847. P. G. Nathaniel Knowlea, of the Wellington lodff. Manchester Dl,tri<4— Brothef 
George Dodds, of the Prince of Wales Lodge, Mitdham District. 


END or VOLUME NINE. 


MARK WARDLK, PRINTER MANCHESTER. 
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WHAT IS THE MANCHESTER UNITY? 

The leading article of the Magazine for July last bore the above title, 
and though we tnen dilated pretty freely upon the subject, it struck us 
that there were some points remaining untouched upon which might be 
alluded to not altogether unprofitably. To those who have held office in 
the Order, or been connected with it for a lengthened period, it is not to 
be expected that we can adduce anything materially new, or exhibit it in 
any peculiar phrase with which they are unacquainted. Our present re- 
marks are, therefore, more particularly calculated to have an interest for 
the younger portion of our brethren, or those who may not have attentively 
8tu<ned, or been sufficiently cognizant of the features which distinguish 
Oddfellowship from other Societies which are termed “ secret ones.*' 

We are indebted for a brief and learned history of the secret principle 
to an American writer, the Rev. A. B. Chapin ; and we avail ourselves of 
what he has written, so that we may exhibit to our readers the main 
characteristics which distinguished the secret societies of ancient times. 

The kingdom of Egypt was at the meridian of its power and glory 
within a hundred years after the death of Abraham, when it had attained 
an eminence in many of the arts and sciences which no nation or 
has ever surpassed. Among this people, at that time, were found 
tions, based on similar principles, and having similar objects in view, with 
the Manchester Unity. There were secrets which were revealed only to 
the initiated, and the mode of initiation was solemn and impressive. 

Besides the Egyptian mysteries, there were scattered throughout all 
Europe, and over a large portion of Asia, secret associations, — founded 
on similar principles, — characterized by similar ceremonies, and having 
similar objects in view. These are all sometimes spoken o£ as the 
mysteries of the Cabiri ; a name which is of itself a mystery, and which 
no learning and research has yet been able to explain. 

Vol. 10— #6. 1 — F. 
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The Eleusinian mysteries , so called from the city of Eleusis, where 
they were celebrated, belonged to the mysteries of the Cabin , and were 
carried from Egypt to Greece, probably by King Erectheus, who first 
initiated the Athenians into that ancient association, and who instructed 
them in the manner of celebrating the same, several hundred years before 
the Qnistiah era. The mode of initiation seems to have been nearly as 
follows : — The candidates being crowned with myrtle, — the emblems and 
token of their purification in the lesser mysteries, — were introduced by 
night into a place called the mystical temple ; which upon their approach, 
was instantly involved in darkness. At their entrance, they were reminded 
of the great benefits conferred upon men by a participation in those rites, 
— and of the purity of heart necessary for a proper reception of them. 
They were then washed in water, in token that as the body was thus 
cleansed from all impurities ; so they should come with minds, pure and 
undefiled. After tins certain of the mysteries were read to them out of 
a book, — when the Priest proposed to each candidate certain questions, 
to which they were required to make answers ; and secresy was enjoined 
under the highest penalties and sanctions. Then followed a scenic 
exhibition of various terrific spectacles, calculated to awaken the strongest 
emotions in the beholder, Funereal forms passed by, personifying death, 
and the ills that flesh is heir to. Then followed other scenes, representing 
the gloom and horrors of Tartarus, the dreary abode of the guilty, — 
aocompaiped by awful groans, — amid which might be heard the exhortation, 
11 Learn by our example to reverence the gods, to be just and grateful.*' 
Accompanying these were sudden flashes of fire, and the low rumbling, as 
of distant thunder ; — rendered more terrific by the hideous phantoms and 
spectres that met their eyes on every side. To these succeeded still other 
scenes, representing the delightful abodes in the Elysian fields, illuminated 
by a serene and glorious light; from whence harmonious voices uttered 
the most enchanting sounds. Indeed, it was a general characteristic of 
all the Cabirian mysteries, that they began in sorrow, and ended in joy. 

Pythagoras, to whom belongs the honour of commencing a new era 
in the philosophy of the ancient world, availed himself of this feature of 
the ancient religion to instruct his disciples more thoroughly in the truths 
of religion and philosophy. % The precise mode of initiation iuto the 
mysteries of Pythagoreauism cannot be ascertained. We only know, that 
it was preceded by a state of preparation ; — that it was accompanied by 
the strictest obligations of secresy; — that the members had particular 
words and signs by which to recognize each other, which they were 
neither permitted to write or reveal, and that all the secrete of the Order 
wete )handed down by memory. 

Another system of mysteries, different in name, and probably m 
many of its ceremonies, is also deserving of notioe in this place. 
Iteference 'is made to the ancient Druids of Gaul and Britain, ana the 
mysteries called Druidism. The word Druid denotes the same thing as 
The Magi , among the Eastern nations, that is, t vise man . This derivation 
agrees with the etymology, — with the signification, and with the ancient 
usage of the word Druidism , which agreed in many respects with the 
peculiarities of Eleusinianism, but in more respects with Pythagorean- 
lsm. It agreed with both in its secrets, — its impressive mode of initia- 
tion, after a preparatory course, and in many other things. 
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Between the mysteries of the Christian Church, as they existed in 
the second century, and those just considered, there is a most striking 
resemblance, but we forbear to enter into the particulars of this subject, 
Jt has, however, been made to appear as exceedingly probable, that after 
Christianity became more generally diffused throughout th# civilized world, 
that the Secret Discipline still remained, and those who professed it 
oonfined themselves mainly to the subject of Church building. As soon, 
however, as the influence of the Christian religion became general, the 
custom of commencing other buildings than Churches, with religious 
honours arose, and hence the same persons were called to extend their 
labours to the building, or at least, to the superintending of the building 
of towers, casdefc, and fortifications. To this was added the symbols of 
operative labour, still retaining those emblems which originally had a 
spiritual, as well as a physical meaning. 

We find the same body of men in England described as Masons , and 
in later times as Free Masons. It would seem also, that about the middle 
of the seventh century, or perhaps a little earlier, some of the doctrines 
and practices of Pythagoras were introduced into the Masonic Lodges, 
and hence arose the appearance of study, which has so long pervaded the 
books on Free Masonry. Masonry seems to have flourished to a great 
extent in the time of Alfred the Great, in whose reign numerous Churches, 
and more than fifty castles were built. From the days of Alfred, to the 
present time, a pretty complete list of the Grand Masters of Masons in 
England has been preserved. From the time of Alfred to the reign of 
Henry VIII., no less than seven Bishops, three Archbishops, one Cardinal, 
and six Kings were among the number of Grand Masters. Masonry in 
its present, or nearly its present form, dates from A.D. 920, when a 
Grand Lodge was summoned to meet at York, when all the ancient 
writings on the subject which could be procured, were collected together, 
and the present constitutions and customs of the York Masons compilod 
therefrom. 

It will be seen that the Manchester Unity has something in common 
with the different Orders which have been enumerated, inasmuch as it has 
a Secret Discipline which distinguishes it from those associations which 
are ordinary Benefit Societies. It will be observed too by those who 
recollect the early initiation ceremonies of the Unity that it had originally 
much in common with the Eleusinian mysteries. The antiquity of the 
Order of Oddfellowship has not latterly been much insisted upon, though 
formerly we were frequently treated to laborious and ingenious disquisi 
tions on its ancient and honorable origin It cannot, however, for a 
moment, we think, be doubted that its mode of initiation and government 
owes its birth to those institutions which were the offspring of remote 
ages. When the founders of the Order first conceived the idea of a wide 
philanthropic association, they doubtless thought that the public would be 
more readily persuaded to join with them, if to other motives were super- 
added the powerful one of curiosity. This was, in our judgment a step 
in the wrong direction, and one which would not have been taken unless 
it had been suggested by the customs and modes of other and more 
barbarous ages. The intelligent portion of the community, whatever 
their position in life, have a sort of .suspicion of ; that which is mysterious 
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and unexplained ; and though some may have been unable to resist the 
impulse of curiosity, we are confident that many good members h awe 
been debarred from associating with us because they were dubious qf the 
merits of our mystic professions. There are always in the masses many 
who are ready to attack any system with which they are unacquainted, 
and from a knowledge of which they are shut out by a shrinking 
timidity of being connected with anything which may stamp them with 
the character of singularity, whether for good or evil. From these latter 
class the Unity has reaped more calumny and damage than from those 
who stood aloof from a purely conscientious dislike of the secret and 
undefined. We have before remarked that the Unity has been greatly 
modified of late years— its mysteries have been abolished, and its secrets 
are merely such as to ensure it from imposition, and afford to its members 
the means of assistance in various and distant localities. 

To the reforms which have of late been made in the Unity, and 
which are now in agitation, it is not for us in the present article to do 
more than allude ; they are fairly and legitimately before the members. 
Like all other institutions, the Manchester Unity is very far from being 
faultless, and reforms of any kind, whether social, political, or financial, 
are generally opposed by prejudices which cling to that which is already 
established. That the society was originally founded on a system which 
could not endure, reflects no discredit npon those connected with it ; their 
motives were excellent, and they could not, without experience, be 
expected to submit a perfect model of a friendly and benevolent association. 
Those who were amongst the earliest of the members became familiar 
with the infant practices of the society, and acquired a fondness for them, 
such as we usually feel for everything connected with our youthful days. 
The old secrets of the Order were clung to with tenacity, and some of the 
most trivial matters— things unmeaning and insignificant — were considered 
too sacred to be whispered about in the ears of the unitiated. There was 
a suspicion engendered that sinister motives influenced those who were 
only desirous of ascertaining such information' as was necessary to put the 
society on a fair basis, and for a time all attempts at obtaining necessary 
knowledge were resisted. That this feeling still partially prevails is not 
to be wondered at, though it must be lamented. The spirit of inquiry 
and improvement has, however, gone forth, and the result must be general 
and permanent good, though partial and temporary evil may have to be 
contended with. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Duncan (a writer well qualified to give 
an opinion on the subject,) that “ it must be sufficiently obvious that a 
labourer, or a servant, or a mechanic, cannot, by the utmost exertions of 
his honest industry, accumulate any considerable sum in a Bank for 
Savings in a very short period of time ; and that it is only by the un- 
remitting labour and frugality of a series of years, that he can hope by 
this means to raise himself above the fear of want. If a depositer should 
fall sick before he has laid up a sufficient fund for his maintenance, all 
his deposits will, in a few weeks, or at most in a few months, be exhausted 
by the suspension of his earnings, and the expenses attending a sick-bed, 
and he will bo thromi upon the world without a shilling.” It is to guard 
against such a state of things that the Manchester Unity is intended, and 
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we know of no other similar society which is so well adapted to carry out 
its views. The number of its members, their wide-spread existence, and 
their improved and improving financial regulations, point out the Manchester 
Unity as admirably calculated to afford proper and independent relief in 
times of sickness and distress, and to provide the dead with a decent 
resting-place. That the Order has held together so firmly during a season 
of such unparalleled suffering, affords to us another instance of its sound- 
ness and efficacy, and we nope that the year which is just dawning 
upon us will bring with it not only a cessation from general distress, but 
a further evidence that the Manchester Unity is an institution capable as 
well of combatting with adversity as of progressing in prosperity. 


ORIGINS, ETYMOLOGIES, AND REMARKABLE FACTS ; 

OR 

GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


No. I. 


Britannia — Bear tho Bell — Caravanseraa — Mausoleums — The Reed — Fishes— 
Bull- Baiting — Gone to Pot — O Yes 1 — Sign of the Cross— Translation of the Bible — 
Coals — Piping Hot — Coral Reefe — All Fools’ Day — Diamonds — Cochineal — Huzzas — 
True Blue — Influenza — Apothecaries — Rob Peter to Pay Paul — Haberdasher— Chim- 
neys — Salt — Pig and Whistle — Paper-Hangings — Richard tho Third’s Crest — Saluta- 
tions — Death- W atch — Printing. 


We hare, for many years past, been In the habit of noting down, in the course of 
our desultory reading, such facts, or peculiar passages, os seemed to us worthy of pre- 
servation ; and wo have frequently found these passing records useful and agreeable 
references. It struck us that what was found serviceable or entertaining to ourselves 
might bo equally so to our readers, and, under this impression, wo have been induced 
to commence the present series of articles. We claim littlo on the score of originality, 
though no inconsiderable portion of the matter has nevor been before the public in the 
guise under which we shall submit it. Wo have availed ourselves of all kinds of 
sources which appeared credible, and though we have, in many instances, taken things 
as we found them, in others we have used language of our own, or condensed and 
modified the information in a very material degree. Our main object has been to 
combine striking truths With expressive brevity. There are many phrases in common 
pse, and many events, customs, and observances, cither spoken of, or coming before 
us, of the origin or meaning of which we are in entire ignorance ; there is much of 
the wonderful and surprising connected with apparently trifling and every-day objects; 
and it is to throw light on the former, and cause attention to the latter, that our pre- 
sent task is chiefly directed. We are* often put to considerable trouble to arrive at 
the derivation of a very simple word or act, and we have at times to use great research 
to get at a small truth. These inconveniences might frequently be obviated if parties 
would put down at the time such things as forcibly strike them. Having reaped tho 
benefit of this habit ourselves, we are in the hope that we may cause others to follow 
our example, or, at least, that we may afford them some little profit or entertainment 
by the course we have pursued.— Ed. 


Britannia. — To Charles II.’s partiality for his graceful and accomplished cousin, 
Frances Stuart, we owe the elegant representation of Britannia on our copper coin : 
he admired, and almost even idolized, this celebrated beauty, bitf could not seduce 
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her, ns he was base enough to essay, though he assailed her with compliments which 
he considered were likely to succeed ; and it was from one of the medals struck to 
perpetuate his admiration of her delicate symmetry, that Britannia was stamped in 
the form she still bears on our copper coin. 

Beau the Bell. — T o “ bear the bell” is to surpass others, or to be the first in 
merit-alluding to the wether^ which wears a bell, and is followed by the flock ; or the 
pack-horse, which in former times led the drove, and had bells on its collar, 

Caravansebas*— -Caravanseras were originally intended for, and are now pretty 
generally applied to, the accommodation of strangers and travellers, though like every 
other good institution, Sometimes perverted to the purposes of private emolument or 
public job. They are built at proper distances through the roads of the Turkish domi- 
nions, and afford the indigent, or weary traveller, an asylum from the inclemency of 
the weather, { they are in general very large, and built of the most solid and durable 
materials ; have commonly one story above the ground floor, the lower of which ia 
arched, and serves for warehouses to stow goods, for lodgings and for stables, while 
the upper is used merely for lodgings ; besides which they are always accommodated 
with a fountain, and have cook-shops, and other conveniences, to supply the wants of 
the lodgers. In Aleppo the Caravanseras are almost exclusively occupied by mer- 
chants, to whom they are, like other houses, rented. 

Mausoleums. — About three hundred and fifty years before Christ, happened the 
death of Mausolus, King ef Cana, which was rendered famous by the great grief 
which Artemisa (who was both his sister and his wife) expressed thereat For she 
having gathered together his ashes, and beaten his bones to powder, took a portion of 
them every day in her drink, until she had in this manner drunk them all down ; 
aiming thereby to make her body the sepulchre of her dead husband, and in two 
years time she pined herself to death in sorrowing for him. But before she died, she 
took care for erecting of that famous monument for him at Halicumussus, which was 
reckoned among the wonders of the world, and from whence all monuments of more 
than ordinary magnificence are called Mausoleums. 

The Reed. — T he Greeks were accustomed to observe, that the reed had contri- 
buted to the subjugation of nations by furnishing arrows, to soften the manners of 
men by the charm of music, and to unfold the understanding by affording the first 
rude instrument for tracing letters ; and it may be remarked, that in most 
these different applications of the reed, mark three distinct periods in the progres of 
savage nations to civilization. 

Fishes. — The prolific powerc of fishes are scarcely credible. Immense tracts 
of the ocean are so thickly and deeply covered with their spawn, that, as the Waves 
break, and ships dash through them, the phosporic light emitted from the substance 
which surrounds the animalcules gives the waters, during a dark night, the appear- 
ance of flames of fire, terrific, but harmless. Liewenhock calculated that a cod-fish, 
of ordinary size, contained more young than there are inhabitants upon the face of the 
globe. But this sinks into insignMcmiice before the following, taken from Scoreeby’a 
account of East Greenland. Perceiving the waterc of the sea, to a wide extent and a 
great depth, to bo of a beautiful but deep yellow colour, he had some of the water 
taken up. Applying a miseroscope of moderate power, to the same, he found that 
the colour of the water proceeded from the number of animalcules in it, each so ineon- 
cievably small that a single drop contained 26,000 ! An ordinary sized glass tumbler 
contained 150,000,000 of these creatures, which lived, and moved, and sported about, 
each in its place, without disturbing or pressing upon its neighbour. 

Bull-Baiting. — The first bull-bait in this country is B&id to have been held at 
Stamford, about the year 1209, and to have been introduced from the following cir- 
cumstances : — Earl Warrenare, lord of the town, standing upon the walls of the 
castle, observed two bulls fighting, until the butchers’ dogs interposed and pursued 
one of them through the town, which sight so pleased his lordship, that he gave the 
meadow, Where the fray began, to the butchers of the town, to be used as a common 
after the first grass was mown, “ on condition that they should find a mad bull the day 
six weeks before Christmas day, for the continuance of that sport for ever." 

Haberdasher. — This appellation arose from a nickname given to the Ge rman 
Jews, from their offering petty wares with the phrase hab-er-dass, her— buy you this , 
Sir f 
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0 Yes I O Yes !. — Few persons would suppose, that a crier, when bawling In 
ons* courts of justice, or in country towns, M 0 yes ! 0 yes I” was commanding t be 
talkers to become hearers in the old French phrase Ope jr, (listen,) which has been 
retained by this officer ever since legal pleadings were conducted in that language—* 
this, however, is the feet. 

Sion op the Cross. — The custom of making a cross, when a person cannot write 
his name, is of great antiquity. In those times which are very properly called the 
dark ages, not only persons of the highest rank, but even many of the Clergy, were 
unable to write or read. “ It was usual,' 1 says Dr. Robertson, “ for persons who 
could not write, to make the sign of the cross, in confirmation of a charter.” Several 
of these remain, where Kings and persons of great eminence affix Signum crude matin 
propria pro ignaratione liter alum (unacquainted with letters, they made the sign of the 
cross with their own hand.) Frmu this is derived the phrase of signing instead of 
subscribing a paper. 

Translation of the Bible. — As the manner in which the translation of fhe 
Holy Scriptures, now in use, was performed, is not generally known, the following 
short account may prove acceptable, and will show the great care which was taken to 
render it as complete as might be within the reach of human intellect to accomplish. 
The translation was made at the command of James 1. The translators were fifty- 
four of the most learned men of that time, whose names are mentioned by Seldom— 
They were divided into six bodies, of which each was to labour on a particular part. 
The Pentateuch and books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, were assigned 
to one division ; from the Chronicles to Ecclesiastes to a second ; all the Prophets and 
Lamentations to a third ; the Epistles to a fourth ; the Gospels and Acts to a fifth ; 
and the Apocrypha to a sixth. They met at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, as 
it proved convenient to each body. The method in which they proceeded was this 
Several translations of each part were drawn up by the members of that body to 
which it was allotted, who then, in a joint consultation, selected three of the best, or 
compiled them out of the whole number. Thus, in three years, three translations of 
the whole were sent to London : then six deputies, two from each place, were appointed 
to extract one translation, out of the three, which was finished and printed in the year 
1611. 

Coals. — -This useful fossil was known to the Britons before the arrival of the 
Romans, who, says Pennant, had not even a name for ooals, though Theophrastus 
describes them very accurately, at least three centuries before the time of Ccesar, and 
even says that they were known to workero in brass. Brand says that they were 
burnt by the Romans. The Anglo-Saxons knew, and partly used them. Brand, how- 
ever, observes, that they were not mentioned under the Danish usurpation, nor under 
the Normans ; but were known in the roign of Henry III. In 1306 they were prohi- 
bited in London, as a nuisance, but used in the palace in 1321, and became, Boon after, 
an important article of commerce. In 1512 they were not always used, because not 
having got to the main stratum, people complained that they would not burn without 
wood. The best was then sold at 5s. a chaldron ; a bad sort at 4s. 2d. Except black- 
smiths, they were confined in the 1 7th century, under the name of sea-coal, to the 
lower orders, who could not afford to buy wood ; and were hawked about the streets in 
sockiL upon men's backs. 

Pipino Hot.-— This expression is taken from the custom of a baker's blowing hi* 
pipe, or horn, in villages, to let the people know his bread is just drawn, and conse- 
quently “ hot” and light. 

Coral Reefs.— The growth of Coral reefs is among the most extraordinary opera- 
tions of nature. It is caused by the agency of several small animals, or, more accu- 
rately speaking, insects of various species and sizes, which, at certain times, give an 
appearance of animation to the gumce of the ocean for a considerable space. The 
reefe are never seen, however, to rise muoh above the water, hut spread laterally to a 
great extent, and that too in equal dimensions from the top downwards, which occa- 
sions their sides to be so precipitate, as to cause the approach of vessels, from their 
inability to take soundings, to be attended with great danger. 

Gone to Pot. — This phrase appears to have been imported from the extremity 
of the globe. W o are told tliat a tailor of Samarcand, the metropolis of Tai*taiy, who 
lived near the gate which led to the burial-ground, whenever a corpse was carried by 
threw a little stone into an earthen pot, in order to ascertain the number of deaths 4j* 
a given time : hence the saying, when any one is dead, “ lie is gone to pot.? 
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All Fools’ Da?. — This day is celebrated both in ancient and modern times. 
The Romans celebrated a festival in honour of Venus on that day, when they presented 
her with baskets of flowers^ interspersed with sprigs of myrtle/ The Hindoos have a 
day of fooleries, attended with every species of silly witticism, similar to our own. Our 
volatile neighbours, the French, have their “ April fools’* also ; the person on whom 
the joke is successfully played off is called “ un poisson d* Avrii” an April Fish. The 
practice also obtains in Scotland, where the unlucky wight who happens to be the object 
of the practical joke, is qalled a gowk — that is, a cuckoo, the silliest of birds. 

Diamonds in Brazil. — Diamonds were discovered in Brazil, in 1727, but they 
were only aonght for on the king's account in 1777. They were then fonnd in the 
Sierra Saint Antoine, and on the left bank on the river Saint Francois ; in the rivers 
Indaia, Aboeta, Sono, Prata, Parac&tu, and Saint Antoine. These places were all sur- 
rounded with guards, as well as the District of Sierra de Frio, which has a surfnee of 
100 square leagues. They have Bince been discovered in several other rivers and dis- 
tricts. The earth in which the diamonds are found is said to be an hydrate of iron, 
derived from ferruginons schistus. 

Cochineal. — 'There are three kinds of cochineal. The first is the American, 
which is most used at present ; superior in quality, and higher in price tli&n the others. 
By Linnl it is called ooocus cacti . The second kind is found chiefly on a species of oak, 
the quercus tier, in the Levant, Spain, France, and other southern countries, and is 
therefore called occus Uicis, coccus arborum and kermes. The third comprehends that 
saleable cochineal, found pn the roots of several perennial plants, which is known com- 
monly under the appellation of Polish or German cochineal, or coccus- radiemn. The 
second species of it seems to have been used by all the nations of antiquity, and Pro- 
fessor Tychsen conceives it to have been known to Moses under the name of Iola. It 
was then used for giving the ground to cloths intended to be dyed with the rich purple. 
The following etymologies present themselves from the history of this insect. From 
its Latin apellation, coccus , the Spanish diminutive coocmella , cochineal ; from its Arabic 
name kermex, the colour oramaisi ; in French, crimson . In the middle ages it was 
called vermioulum f whence vermiel and vermilion, though now applied to pulverized 
cinnabar. 

Huzzas. — The huzza, as an accompaniment in drinking healths, appears to have 
been introduced in thejoyous reign of that merry Monarch, Charles If., and first at 
tho bacchanals of the Tories, of whichjthe Whigs, u who liked not such music,” took 
advantage to charge them with brutality and extravagance. 

True Blue. — Coventry had formerly the reputation for dyeing bines : insomuch 
that true blue came to be a proverb, to signify one who was always the same and like 
himself. 

Influenza in tab 16th Century/— Of this malady we have the following account 
In a letter from Randolph, the English Ambassador at the Court of Mary Queen of 
Scots, to Cedi (afterwards Lord Burghley,) dated Edinburgh, Nov. 30, 1562 j— “ May 
H please your Honour, immediately upon tho Queen’s arrival here she fell acquainted 
with a new disease, that is common in this town, called the ‘ New Acquaintance.' 
which passed also through her whole Court, neither sparing lord, lady, nor damsel, 
not so much as either French or English. It is a pain in their heads that have it, ana 
a soreness in their stomachs, with a great cough ; it remaineth with some longer, with 
others shorter time, as it findeth apt bodies for the nature of the disease. The Queen 
kept her bed six days. There was no appearance of danger, nor many that die of the 
disease, exoept some old folks. My Lord of Murray is now presently in it, and I am 
ashamed to say that 1 am free from it, seeing it seeketh acquaintance at all men’s 
hands." 

Apothecaries. — It is not easy to determine in what respects the pigmentarU , 
seplassiarii, pharmacopeia, el mendicamentarii of the Romans agreed with, and in what 
respects they differed from, our modern apothecaries or each other : — but, when did 
physicians begin to give up entirely the preparation of medicines to apothecaries ; 
and when did the latter acquire with their name an exclusive title to their business I 
Coming asserts that the first took place in Africa as early as the first century, whence 
it was introduced into Spain and Italy. The word apotheca signified any kina of store, 
magazine, or warehouse ; and its proprietor was styled apothecarius . We must not. 
therefore, in writings of the 13th and 14th century, consider apotheca as a medicinal 
repository, but as a common shop ; which is evident from its derivatives bottega in 
Italian, tod boutique in French. 
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Rob Peter to Pay Paul. — This proverb had its origin in the time of Edward 
VI., when such of the lands of St. Peter, at Westminster, were invaded by the great 
men of the Court, who, therefore, allowed somewhat out of them towards the repair 
of St. Paul’s Church. 

Chimneys. — If tho houses of the ancient Romans had been furnished with chim- 
neys, Vitruvius would not have failed to have given a description of their construction. 
Yet not a word about them is to be found in his works. Nor does Julius Pollux, who 
made a collection of the Greek names of all the parts of habitations, give a word for 
them any more than Grapaldus, who in more modem times formed a vocabulary of all 
the Latin words used in architecture. That there were no chimneys in the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th centuries, seems proved by the curfew, couvre feu, of the English and Nor- 
mans. In the lower ages the fire was made in a sort of stove, which the law required 
should be covered up on retiring to bed. The most ancient allusion extant as made to 
chimneys, is not earlier than the year 1 347, a period at which an earthquake, which 
threw down a great many, happened at Venice. Do Gatans, in his history of Padua, 
on going to Rome in 1 368, and not finding a chimney in the hotel in which ho lodged, 
was obliged to have some built by masons and carpenters whom lie had sent after him. 
These were the first erected in that city, and the arms of tho Signor of Padua were 
affixed to them, to commemorate the great event. 

Salt. — In warm climates there are inlets of tho sea, shut off occasionally from the 
parent ocean, and where, after the sun’s rays have drank up all the water, the depo- 
sited salt remains to be carried away in loads for the uses of man, as sand is earned 
from any ordinary shore. There are in the bowels of the earth prodigious accumula- 
tions of salt, formed doubtless in the same way, during the revolutions of the antedi- 
luvian world, and now explored as salt mines. When the Nile overflows its banks 
with waters, dissolving, although in almost imperceptible proportion, mineral substances 
brought from central Africa, and fills reservoirs afterwards dried up by the sun’s heat, 
it leaves in these a rich store of crystallized natron or soda. 

The Pio and Whistle. — In almost every large town there is sure to be a public 
house with the sign of the “ Pig and Whistle.” The term is a corruption of the “Peg 
and Wassail.” In the wassail bowl tho liquor was divided into equal quantities by 
pegs placed ono above the other, to make those who partook of the beverage drink 
fairly. 

Paper Haxgings. — The invention of these is ascribed to England. An artist, 
named Jerome Lonyer, obtained from Charles I.. a patent for affixing woollen and 
silken shreds on linen cloth, &c., for hangings ; which, it is stated, preceded and sug- 
gested the use of paper for that purpose. 

Richard the Third’s Crest. — Richard’s crest was a white boar. Ratcliffe, 
Catesby, and Lovel, giving the King their advice, gave rise to the following rhyme 

The Cat, the Bat, and Lovel our Dogge, 

Eulen all England under a Hogg©. 

A gentleman named Collingbomo was executed on Tower Hill for the above effusion. 
He was hanged, cut down immediately, and his bowels cast into the fire, which torment 
was so speedily done, tliat when the butcher of an executioner pulled out his heart, (to 
use the words of the historian, Stow), “he spake and said, * Jesus, Jesus !’ ” 

The Dkatii-Watch. — Tho male spider is supplied with a bottlo or bladder, 
somewhat similar to a drum, and that ticking noise which has been termed the death- 
watch, is nothing more than the sound he makes upon this little apparatus, in order to 
serenade and allure his mistress. 

Printing. — Printing is but a modern invention, having been providentially disco- 
vered by Laorentius of Harlem, in consequence of cutting some letters on trees In a 
wood ; afterwards rubbing them with ink, impressing a piece of paper upon them, and 
taking off the impressions, to amuse his grand-children. He first made use of separate 
wooden types , about 1430. Faustus of Mentz, and Guttemberg of Strasburg, acquired 
and improved the art, in consequence of his original invention. This important disco- 
very has been attended with the most beneficial and wonderful results ; for to it are 
owing chiefly our deliverance from ignorance and error, tho progress of Learning, the 
revival of the Sciences, and numberless improvements in Arts, which, without this 
noble invention, would h&vo been either lost to mankind, or confined to the knowledge 
of a few. 

Voi.. 10— No. I— G. 
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SHAKSPERE. 


BY JOHN BOLTON BOGERSON. 


How ahull we speak of him whose cherish’d name 
Is link’d to glorious and undying feme ; 

Poet of every dime, and class, and age, 

The worshipp’d wonder of the world’s wide Btage ! 
What pen can write, what tongue can speak of him 
In terms that seem not lustrdees and dim ! 

Yet turn we ever wondering to the past, 

To pierce the shroud round Shakspere’s greatness oast. 
How look’d he in his mortal life, how spoko 
Those lips that passions numberless have woke ! 

How fashion’d was the temple that enshrined 
The rare and matchless jewel of his mind ) 

What was the seeming of his human form, 

Ere it became a dweller with the worm I 
What were the sources from whose founts he drew 
His draughts of knowledge, ever fresh and true ! 

What volumes came before his studious sight, 

Whose leaves for him bore fruits of wise delight ! 

Who were the co-mates of that wondrous man. 

Who knew alike both prince and artizan ! 

With equal skill he painted mirth and woe — 

What ioys were his, what sorrows did he know ! 

Alike he knew the smallest, greatest things, 

The schemes of pedlars, and the plots of kings, 

The buoyant hopes of youth, the cares of age. 

The quips of jester, and the saws of sage. 

With feiry elves he fill’d the mvstio green. 

Or cast his spells o’er some encnanted scene ; 

For him the past gave up its mighty dead. 

And heroes paced again with mailed tread ; 

He waved at will his over-potent wand, 

And forms appear’d from known and unknown land 
His genius and his life must ever be 
At once a miracle and mystery 1 

Great Shakspere ! — at the name each bosom thrills, 
And every heart with fond emotion fills — 

Glory of nations ! ’tis our boast and prido 
To say on England’s shore he lived and died ! 

In his own birth-place did his eye-lids close, 

In native earth his u honour’d bones” repose. 

No high ancestral lineage did he trace, 

He was the best and greatest of his race, 

Noblest of nobles, king of sovereign men, 

Who sway the soul, whose sceptre is the pen. 
Wherever mind curbs might, or thought is free. 

The people own his heart-throned majesty. 

We have the dwelling where his childish eyes 
First leam’d to look upon the blessed skies, 

Where once he clung around the parent knee, 

And lisp’d the words of guileless infancy. 

Thero pass’d tho morning of his life, whose prime 
Pour’d quenchless splendour o’er his laud and time ; 
And near that home came on his eve and night — 
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To him the heralds of immortal light. 

And shall we suffer then to pass away 

Our Shakspere’s home like things of common clay 5 

Shall ruin aesecrate his loved retreat, 

The hallow’d shrine of thousand pilgrim feet ! 

It must not be ! — those lowly walls shall stand, 
Guarded with reverent care, to grace the land ) 

And countless suns shall yet a radiance shed 

O’er that dear roof which shelter’d Shakspare’s head ! 


THE DUTCH BLEEPER. 

I. 


THB MAN. 

Karel Pietrehl was an honest, round little man. sedentary and phlegmatic, 
pensive and patient, following the respectable and profitable trade of breech ee-maker, 
in the town of , in the province of — — . 

His face was the index of his mind, there being nothing very remarkable or saga- 
dous m it. A joke or a witticism being as foreign to his understanding as to his 
utterance, for he could neither give nor take, always measuring his periods, and clip- 
ping his words, with the same exactness as he did his cloth. 

In his gait there was neither gentility nor firmness ; for his legs, small and slender 
in proportion to his bulk, being rattier inclined to bow, occasioned him to waddle and 
trundle along, to the great diversion and mockery of every little scapegrace in the 
town. But the breeches-maker was a man of too much solidity to be moved by a trifle ; 
and although he never laughed at their derision, or indeed at any thing else in the 
whole course of his life, their satirical remarks were wholly disregarded, and puffing 
forth the fumes of his pipe, with his hands thrust in the capacious pockets of his nether 
coverings, he made his way with the precision and diligence of a treksehuyt. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the mental and personal peculiarities of Karel Pietrehl, 
he was a general favourite with all who knew him, In £&ct, it was doubtless to those 
very peculiarities he owed their favour, and most ef his associates being shrewd fellows, 
and fond of cracking a joke, in a good-humoured way, they regarded Karel as a most 
eligible butt for their raillery ; and the more so, as their wit, however broad, was very 
unlikely to give offence where its point was neither felt nor understood. Yet, like the 
concussion of flint and steel, the meeting of Karel and his Comrades, was always pro- 
ductive of some bright sparks. 

II. 

HIS DWELLING 

Was that of his forefathers, where, even in the remembrance of Karel, his grandfather 
Markus, and his own father, Gerrit Pietrehl, had manufactured coverings for the lower 
parts ef the grandfathers and fathers of half the town of — *— ; and here did he more 
diligently pursue his sedentary labour after the good and excellent example of his 
breechee-m&king and industrious progenitors, following their cut and fashion as the 
thread fblloweth the needle ; and every body, not without reason, reckoned him a man 
of tolerable substance ; for Karel was no roiling stone, though he might certainly look 
like one, having [never travelled further than mom one ena of the town to the other. 

Ill 

AN OBSERVATION. 

A man’s feme is very often bis misfortune ; for no sooner doth fortune or favour 
atee man above his proper level, than he Is immediately rendered uneasy by those 
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THE DUTCH SLEEPEH, 


who flock around, either to admire or laugh at him, unable to return the courtesy of 
the one party, or parry the sneering politeness of the other, if he possess discrimina- 
tion enough to make the distinction. 

Unfortunately for Master Karel he had the fame of being very good-natured (as 
we have before observed,) and this circumstance gave occasion to many wags to put 
practical jokes upon him, greatly to the said Karel’s discomfiture, and a knot of these 
same lovers of fun having assembled early one evening at their usual rendezvous in 
the town (where, after the labours of the day, Pietrehl punctually adjourned to enjoy 
himself,) laid their heads together, and formed such a grand conspiracy against that 
placid and inoffensive man, with so much secrocy, precaution and judgment, that it was 
mfalliblo.in its operations. 

IV. 


KAREL ENTERS WITH HIS HANDS IN HIS BREECHES- POCKETS, INNOCENT AND CN8U8PICIOCS, 
WITH A SHORT PIPB IN HIS MOUTH. 

A sort of low grunt passed for a reply to the warm and friendly greeting of the 
company, and the top of a half-tub (his ordinary and chosen seat) received the rotund 
breech of Karel ; and his little eyes were seen at times through the curling clouds of 
smoke he puffed forth, peering at one or other of his friends, who began to be vastly 
joceee and loquacious, directing their looks and words to the centre of comicality — 
Master Pietrehl, who, on his part, winked, nodded, and whiffed,- sipping intermittingly, 
his pleasant beverage, which, having by repeated applications completely exhausted, 
his friends the conspirators, generously, but cunningly, handed him* their jugs, the 
which the fear of giving offence precluded him from declining, till at last, by dint of 
boozing, he began to blink and waver a little from his customary erect and staid demea- 
nour, and many were the cunning looks and inuendoes bandied about by these design- 
ing drolls, who wore anxiously watching tho effect of their pleasant conceit! 

V. 

A SPEECH. 

Observing that Master Karel was truly in a mellow condition, and that they had 
never seen him further gono than what is termed fuddled, the ringleader proposed the 
health of “ Honest Mynneor Pietrehl.” The jovial fellowB simultaneously railed their 
hands, their cups, and their voices, and pledged the breeches-maker. 

What a situation Karel was in t His heart was opened, though his eyes were 
almost closed by the generous liquor, he had so innocently and unguardedly poured 
down his parched throat ; and he sensibly felt the honour they had conferred upon him. 

Gratitude prompted him to rise, but plenitude glued him fast to the tub-top. 
However, a friend’s eye and hand alike are prompt ; and seeing an inclination so 
agreeable to their own wishes, show itself in Pietrehl, they quickly offered their ser- 
vices ; and, having raised him on his legs and the head of the tub, they left him standing 
in equilibrio between his corporation and his inexpressibles. With all the grace of a 
dancing bear, ho extended his short thick arms, bearing in one hand his pipe, in the 
other, an empty jug. He moved his lips — a solemn silence prevailed ; and tho follow- 
ing expressive and intelligible words fell from the lips of tho inebriated breeches- 
maker : Gentleman< — (hiccup) — the honour — (hiccup) — thank you.” 

The rest was inaudible ; his drowsy oyelids closed ; the jug and pipe fell from hto 
nerveless hands, and he fell backwards, fortunately backwards, from tho tub, fast 
asleep and unharmed, for the thickness of ten pair of (not) small-clothes broke his foil. 

Vfc 

DISPATCH. 

This was the moment for action. Tho soporific potion they had administered in 
his drink had taken effect, and lifting him in their arms, thoy bore the unconscious 
Karel on board of a trekschuy or passage-boat, which pertained to some of the con- 
spirators, and gave the word to the jagerof driver to proceed as rapidly as possible ; in 
a few houm, they reached a town about ten miles distant ; and raising Karel gently 
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from his sleeping-place, marched with him into a neighbouring hicr-kroeg or ale-house 9 
and there placing him on a similar half-tub to the one he had occupied a few hours 

before, at the town of , they sat themselves down to smoking and drinking, waiting 

impatiently for Karel wakening, far tlio continuance of their joke. 

VIL 

THB BREECHES- MAKER AWAKES. 

Three-quarters of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when Gerritt Pimpernel, one o 
the conspirators, entcrod the bier-kroeg, and informed his companion that he had 
engaged several of the townspeople, his particular acquaintances, to aid and assist him 
iu tho execution of their plot, and the train they had lain so dexterously was ready to 
be fired when Pietrohl should awako. As impatiently as a hungry man watclieth the 
boiling of a pot, did tho conspirators watch the eye-lids of Karel, when finally a loud 
and long-drawn snore, heralded the return of his senses. 

He extended his jaws and his eyes till they assumed the form of geometrical circles, 
and when their fit of yawning and staring had continued for the space of five minutes, 
to the great diversion of his friends, whose jerkins were visibly moved by an inwara 
laughter, which convulsed them, he uttered an interjectional, “ Bless me !” and 
shaking his ears and rubbing his eyes, which were rather misty, and as yot conveyed 
very dreary and imperfect images of outward things to his sensorium, he rose upon his 
legs, and buttoning his jerldn, pulling his hat tighter on his head, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, ho gave a nod and waddled, in anything but a right line, into 
the public street, followed at a short distance by the whole group of his gigglin g com- 
panions. 

VIII. 

his Course. 

Karel, little dreaming of the distance he was from his native placb, on quitting tho 
bier-kroeg, turned to the right, a a usual, to go to his own shop, which was at the bot- 
tom of the street ; but he had not advanced more than fifty paces, when he drew back 
again with a shudder, for he perceived that a canal ran directly across his path. 

“Umph ! Bless me,” said Pietrehl, scratching his head, M Pve wandered ! yes, 
old Hans Lobberegt’s good liquor hath confoundeded me. Umph t uroph I” Then 
recollecting his nephew lived within two doors of the canal, it occurred to him that in 
his present situation the arm of the youth would be very acceptable in escorting Him 
to nis own house, which he had so unaccountably missed ; and no sooner had he 
maturely deliberated, than he instantly perceived the necessity of such a measure, and 
knocking loudly and incessantly at. the door, a gruff voice from above demanded his 
business. 

“ Nicholaas, is that you, Nicholaas Pietrehl T* inquired Karel, for the voice 
struck him as unusually hoarse. 

“ And who the devil’s Nicholaas Pietrehl 1” said the man. Karel started hack 
with surprise, rubbing his eyes, and wondering at this marvellous change. “ And what 
do you mean,” continued the man, surlily, “by disturbing honest people from their 
rest at this hour 1” 

“ Good Lord f” exclaimed the astonished K&rel, uplifting his hands, “as I’m an 
honest man and a breech ee-maker, nephew Nicholaas Pietrehl, the clock-maker, cer- 
tainly dwelt here yesterday.” 

“You be ” 

“ Civil, at any rate,” muttered Karel, as he heard the man close the window in a 
passion, and hailing one who was approaching, “ Prithee, friend,” said he, “ const 
thou inform me where one Nicholaas Petrehl, a clock-maker by trade, dwells !” 

“ Not in this town.” # 

“ How l thou art a stranger, then, perhaps 1” 

“Not quite. Mister ; I’ve lived here the last ten years.” 

“ And not know Nicholaas Pietrehl !” said the breebee-maker. 

“ No.” 

“Umph l” cried Karel thoughtfully, yet really not knowing what ft think', “Dost 
know old Hans Lobberogt, Gerritt Pimpernel, or Lon Winkeiaar t” 
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“ No." 

“ No ! Then I say thou hast told an untruth In asserting then art an inhabitant 
of this town. Every body knows ’em,” said the indignant Karol. 

Hereupon the townsman could contain himself no longer ; but bursting into a 
loud laugh, called out to some who were intentionally passing, that there was a madman 
broke lose ; which they no sooner heard, than running towards the astonished Hard, 
they began to stare at him, and pass rude jokes upon him, tall the patience of the 
brceches-maker was nearly exhausted. 

“ Who is he ? — what is he !” demanded they : * has he tumbled from the moon, 
or has he come in the fog V* 

“ Honest folks,* said Karel beseedilingly, * spare your gibes ; I am Karel 
Pictrchl. Lord I you all know me ! I have been a merry-making with Long Genii 
Pimpernel, Lon Winkelaar, one-eyed Markus, and lame Jan, at old Hans Lobberegt’s ; 
you know him too. 0 

Testifying their surprise, by holding up their hands, and uttering in concert a long 
interjectional Oh ! Poor fellow,” exclaimed they, “ he’s certainly erased, and wants 
to make us believe we know folks we never saw nor beard of 1 Ha, ha, ha. 0 

* Let me pass ! let me pass 1” roared the angry brceches-maker, nnablo to bear 
their humour any longer, and rushing desperately forward, he passed them, and ran in 
the direction which he believed led to his own house, for his confusion ana the obscu- 
rity of the night did not allow him to make any particular observation. 

Away he scampered, like a lusty and unwieldy elephant closed by fho hunters ; his 
pursuers scarcely able to keep him in view, so much were they overcome by excessive 
laughter, and the sullen stillness of the night was broken by tho merry echo of “ Ha, 
ha, ha 1” while a multitude of fears, forebodings, and apprehensions spurred on the 
bewildered broeches-maker, and strange to tell, ho wou the race, distancing his fol- 
lowers by the turning of a street. 

His trembling hand was already on the latch of the door, his heart bounded with 
joy, and he entered, and closed it against his pursuers, but the violent and extraor- 
dinary exertion he had undergone caused him to swoon, and these lay the poojr hunted 
Karel, till the voices of those who had so suddenly lost him aroused him again to life : 
and, though his heart palpitated, he hugged himself with the tranquilizing supposition 
that he was secure within his own dwelling, and raising himself lie -proceeded to his 
chamber, when, to his unutterable su prise, he peroeived a light burning in the room. 
M More mystery I more devilry 1” thought Karel ; and walking forward with all tho 
tirmness and consequence of a master in his own house, he advanced to tho door, when 
(how was the continent Karel scandalized l) he beheld a young and lovely woman 
arranging her head-dress before a mirror, gracefully tossing about her head (such a 
snow-white swan neck f) and humming a tune : her skin contrasted with her raven hair 
appeared like polished ivory ; and being, moreover, disencumbered of her exterior gar- 
ments, which lay in a heap beside her, she appeared like an animated statue, elegantly 
drnperied ; while Karel, with his hands in his pockets, stood like a statue of admiration 
and wonder on the throshhold of the door. The old bachelor’s eyes, the funniest part 
about him, puzzling bis brains (which were as completely entangled as a By in a web) 
to unravel the mystery of this appearance, and lie evidently began to suspect, upon a 
cursory examination, that he had mistaken the house : when, k> ! a piercing shriek 
from the affrighted fair one, made him tremble like an aspen leaf, and the modesty or 
confusion of the juffrouto having made her extinguish the candle, the poor broeches- 
maker was surrounded by darkness, Blirieks, and confusion ; and -thinking it the wisest 
plan to take advantage of the obscurity to retreat, ho rushed into the street, and almost 
into the arms of those whom, just before, he had bo happily eluded. They bailed his 
appearanoe withan exulting- shout, which shot through the nervous and aptated frame 
of Pietrehl like a thunder-bolt and again be ran forward, he knew not whither. 

IX. 

THE BREECHES- MAKES, STRUGGLES, AND SINKS' DEEPER INTO DIFFICULTY. 

u Stop him : ‘Hold him feet !” cried a dozen voices. “ For the sokes of your 
wives and children, don’t let him loose upon the town. Take heed, Molkus, that he 
-does nottfciie thee‘1 0 and surrounding the nowfterrifted Pietrehl .(who really* began to 
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imagine that he or they were mod, and in either caso it was a serious consideration) 
they pinioned his arms, and dragged the exhausted, breathless, and unresisting breeches 
maker, to his great joy, to the very bier-kroeg he had just before quitted, and which 
he verily mistook for Hans Lobberegt’s. 

Puffing, blowing, and panting, tncy seated him on the top of the tub, and he was 
thunderstruck when, endeavouring to recognise some acquaintance among his tormen- 
tors^ ho discovered tnat not one single feature in the whole group of grinning physiog- 
nomies was known to him. 

X. 


TRANSFORMATION. 

Hans Lobberegt was now his only hope and last resource ; his recognition and 
interposition would instantly free him from the unpleasant embargo which these blood- 
hounds, these strangers, had so 'unjustly laid upon him ; and with a faint, tremulous 
voice, he called for the host ; when, lo 1 a thin, dapper, cringing, dark man, with a 
smirking mouth, and twinkling eye, the very opposite of big-bellied Hans Lobberregt 
of , answered Pietrehl *s summons. 

u Where’s Hans Lobberegt t” 

" Hans Lobberegt V answered the host, with a well-feigned stare of stupidity. 

* Ay ; the master of this bier-kroeg.” 

u The master !” said the host. " W ell, come, that’s as good a ono as ever I heard,” 
continued he, laughing, “ Why I have kept this place ten years, come next winter, my 
friend ; you’re a droll, sir, I see, and want to laugh at me ; you think I’m a fool, but 
I’m not : and, joking apart, what’s your pleasure 1” 

M I have no pleasuro,” roared the bewildered breechcs-maker ; " I am mad, and 
ye are all mad together.” 

This rhapsody increased the merriment of the assembly, ably backed by the con- 
spirators, who, carefully concealing themselves from the view of Karel, most heartily 
enjoyed his astonishment and rage. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

“Angerjmakeea man dry,” and notwithstanding Karel’s tormenting and inex- 
plicable situation (for never was poor devil so hunted and mysteriously maltreated), he 
nad not the heart to refuse tho jug which was offered him ; and thereby his courage 
being strengthened, he rose and commanded them at the risk and peril of their own 
persons, to stand back and let him pass peaceably to his own shop, without let or moles- 
tation. 

" Who art thou 1 Whore is thy shop 1” demanded tho knaves. “ We don’t 
know thee.” 

" Is not my name Karel Pietrehl 1 and do I not dwell in this street ? Oh, Lord ! 
Lord ! are ye all mad, or drunk, or what ails ye 1” 

“ Neither one nor t’other,” replied one <rf them ; u but truly thou must be mad 
to say thou livest in this town ; nay, const thou claim acquaintance with any here I We 
are all of this town.” Karel looked at them and shook his head grievously ; yet still 
believing they had put a trick upon him. 

M Come,” saULthe desponding Pietrehl, "111 give ye a ducat to drink if ye will 
only permit me to snow you my nouse — follow me — bring me back if what I utter 
prove false.” 

There was so much reason in this request, that they could not deny it, knowing, 
too, full well, that his journey would be bootless, and only increase his confusion. 

With the greatest care and precision Karel bent his way, as he imagined, towards 
his nice snug little shop ; but what pen can paint his dismayed countenance, when he 
found that ms house and part of the street had actually vanished, and that upon closer 
examination every house, sign, and name, was unknown to him. With a half forlorn, 
half frantic look, he turned upon those who accompanied him — “ Miserable wretch that 
I am !” said he ; "I am bewitched — I shall go mad. Oh ! where am It Where — 
where have I got to I” In lieu of replying to these questions, they lod him back again 
without difficulty or resistance to the bier-kroeg , where an irresistible drowsiness soon 
overcame him, and falling into a deep sleep, they bore bim*to the trekechugt. 
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XII. 

IT’S ALL A DREAM. 

When honest Karel opened his eyes again, the pleasant physiognomies of bis old 
cronies beamed upon him with a joyous welcome. 

u Thank God 1” said the delighted Karel, u I am with you again.” 

* Ey 1” said long Gerrit Pimpernel, without moving a muscle, u what, dreaming 
with your eyes open, Master Pictrehl 1 Come, come ! you’ve had a long nap ; no 
compliment to the company, and ” 

“ Have I really been sleeping all this time 1” said Karel, doubtingly, the impres- 
sion of what had passed still strong on his mind. “ Oh, what a dream I've had ! but 
yet I thought I was awake too ! Surely ” 

M Oh 1 let's have the dream ! let's have the dream by all means,” cried the wage, 
with one voice, promising themselves much sport from the relation. 

And after they hod convinced Karel Pietrehl, against his own opinion, that he had 
actually been asleep, they had truly cause to wonder at the genius and invention of the 
breeches-maker, in enlarging upon, and multiplying the occurrences of, that memorable 
night ; and It was ever afterwards a source of merriment to the roguish plottero ; for 
Karel's dream was the only topic upon which he became truly eloquent ; and in the 
course of time, with his additions and alterations, the original adventure was almost 
entirely forgotten. 


OUR LOVELY. ENGLISH QUEEN. 

(Lines written after contemplating a Portrait qf Her Majesty \) 

BY MBS. E. 8. CRAVES GREEN. 

I saw her in her beauty, — 

Not in pride of pomp or power, 

Not in halls of regal glory, 

Nor in rose-encircled bower, 

But in a summer chamber, 

Sat joyful, yet serene, 

With a smile like moonlight splendor. 

Our lovely English Queen l 
Soft to her snowy bosom 
A priceless gem she prest, 

(The dearest of her treasures, 

The Jewels of her breast,) 

A cherub Infant, wearing 
Her graces in its mien — 

And the home charm of affection 
Adorn'd our English Queen ! 

As long as Wife and Mother 
Are names to Britons dear, 

And home a blessed bond-tie, 

To elevate and cheer, 

A sweet yet proud emotion 
Shall thrill us at this scene, 

And hearts bow down to honour 
Our lovely English Queen ! 

High in history story 

The Maiden Sovereign shines. 

But love's diviner glory 
Victoria’s brow entwines ; 

Star of our sea-girt Island ! 

Bright in her virtue’s sheen, 

Victoria, the Beloved ! 

Our own true English Queen ! 
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THE CITY OF THE DEMONS. 

BT WILLIAM MAGINK, 

In days of yore there lived in the flourishing city of Cairo a Hebrew Rabbi, b r 
name Jochonan, who was the most learned of his nation. His fame went Over the 
East, and the most distant people sent their young men to imbibe wisdom from his 
lips. He was deeply skilled in the traditions of the fathers, and his word, on a dis- 
puted point, w'as decisive. He was pious, just, temperate, and strict ; but he had one 
vice : — a love of gold had seized upon his heart, and he o|»ened not his hand to the 
poor. Yet he was wealthy above most, his wisdom being to him the source of riches. 
The HArews of the city were grieved at this blemish on the wisest of their people ; 
but though the elders of the tribe continued to reverence him for his fame, the women 
and children of Cano called him by no other name than that of Rabbi Jochonan the 
miser. 

None knew’ so well as he the ceremonies necessary for initiation into the religion 
of Moses ; and, consequently, the exercise of those solemn offices was to him another 
source of gain. One day, as he walked into the fields about Cairo, conversing with a 
youth on the interpretation of the law, it so happened that the angel of deaui smote 
the young man suddenly, and he fell dead before the feet of the Rabbi, even while he 
was yet speaking. When the Rabbi found that the youth was dead, he rent his gar- 
ments, and glorified the Lord. But his heart was touched, and the thoughts of death 
troubled him in the visions of the night. He felt uneasy when he reflected on his 
hardness to the poor, and he said, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord ! the fifst good 
thing that I am asked to do, in that holy name, will I perform.*’ But he sighed, for 
he feared that eome one might ask of him a portion of his gold. 

While yet he thought upon these things, there came a loud cry at his gate. 

“ Awake, thou sleeper !” said the voice, “ awake ! a child is in danger of death, 
and the mother hath sent me for thee, that thou mayest do thine office.” 

“ The night is dark and gloomy,” said the Rabbi, coming to his casement, “ and 
mine age is great ; are there not younger men than I in Cairo 1” 

“ For thee only, Rabbi Jochonan, whom sopae call the wise, but whom others call 
Rabbi Jochonan the miser, was I sent. Here is gold,” said he, taking out a purse of 
sequins, — “ I w’ant not thy labour for nothing. I adjure thee to come, in the name of 
the living God.” 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he had just made, and he groaned in the 
spirit, for the purse sounded heavy. 

“ As thou hast adjured me by that name, I will go with thee,” said he to the 
man but I hope the distance is not far. Put up thy gold.” 

u The place is at hand,” said the stranger, who was a gallant youth, in magnifi- 
cent attire. “ Be speedy, for .time presses.” 

Jochonan arose, dressed himself, and accompanied the stranger, after having 
carefully locked up all the doors of his house, and deposited his •keys in a secret 
place — at which the stranger smiled. 

“ I never remember,” said the Rabbi, u so dark a night. Be thou to me as a 
guide, for I can hardly see the way.” 

“ I know it well,” replied the stranger, with a sigh ; “ it is a way much fre- 
quented, and travelled hourly by many ; lean upon mine arm, and fear not.” 

They journeyed on ; and though the darkness was great, yet the Rabbi could see 
when it occasionally brightened, that he was in a place strange to him. “ I thought,” 
said he, u I knew all the country for leagues about Cairo, yet I know not where 1 am. 
I hope, young man,” said he to his companion, “ that thou hast not missed the way 
and nis heart misgave him. 

“ Fear not,” returned the stranger : “ your journey is even now done,” and, as 
he spoke, the feet of the Rabbi slipped from under him, and he rolled down a great 
height. When he recovered, he found that his companion had fallen also, and stood 
by his side, 

“ Nay, young man,” said the Rabbi, “ if thus thou sportest with the grey hairs of 
age thy days are numbered. Woe unto him that insults the hoary bead !” 
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The stranger made an excuse, and they journeyed on some little further in silence. 
The darkness grew less, and the astonished Rabbi, lifting up his eyes, found that they 
had come to the gates of a city which he had never before seen. Yet he knew all 
the cities of the land of Egypt, and he had walked but half an hour from his dwelling 
in Cairo. So he knew not what to think, but followed the man with trembling. 

They soon entered the gates of the city, which was lighted up as if there were a 
festival in every house. The streets were fiill of revellers, and nothing but a sound of 
joy could be heard. But when Jochonan looked upon their faces — they were the faces 
of men pained within ; and he Baw, by the marks they bore, that they were Mazikin.* 
He was terrified in his soul : and, by the light of the torches, he looked also upon th© 
face of his companion, and behold ! he saw upon him, too, the mark that showed him 
to be a demon. The Rabbi feared excessively — almost to fainting : but he thought it 
better to be silent, and sadly he followed his guide, who brought him to a’ splendid 
house, in the most magnificent quarter of the city. 

“ Enter here,” said the Demon to Jochonan, “ for this house is mine. The lady 
and the child are in the upper chamber ;” and, accordingly, the sorrowful Rabbi 
ascended the stairs to find them. 

The lady, whose dazzling beauty was shrouded by melancholy beyond hope, lay in 
bed ; the child, in rich raiment, slumbered on the lap of the nurse, by her side. 

“ I have brought to thee, light of my eyes !” said the Demon, “ Rebecca, beloved 
of my soul ! I have brought thee Rrfbbi Jochonan, the wise, fer whom thou didst 
desire. Let him, then, speedily begin his office : I shall fetch all things necessary, 
for he is in haste to depart.” He smiled bitterly as he said these words, looking at 
the Rabbi ; and left the room, followed by the nurse. 

When Jochonan and the lady were alone, she "turned in bed towards him, and 
said, “ Unhappy man that thou art ! knowest thou where thou hast been brought t M 
“ I do,” said he, with a heavy groan ; “ I know that I am in a city of the Mazikin.” 

“ Know then, forther,” said she, and the tears gushed from eyes brighter than the 
diamond ; M know then, forther, that no one is ever brought here, unless he hath. sin- 
ned before the Lord. What my sin hath been imports not to thee — and I seek not to 
know thine. But here thou remainest for ever — lost even as 1 am lost.” And she 
wept again. The Rabbi dashed his turban on the ground, and tearing his hair, 
exclaimed, M Woe is me ! Who art thou, woman, that speakest to me thus !” 

“ I am a Hebrew woman,” said she, “ the daughter of a Doctor of the Laws, in 
the city of Bagdad ; and being brought hither, it matters not how, I am married to a 
prince among the Mazikin, even him who was sent for thee. And that child, whom 
thou sawest, is our first-born, and I could not bear the thought that the bouI of our 
innocent babe should perish. I therefore besought my husband to try to bring hither 
a priest, that' the law of Moses (blessed be his memory !) should be done ; and thy 
fame, which has spread to Bagdad, and lands further towards the rising of the sun, 
made me think of thee. Now my husband, though great among the Mazikin, is more 
just than the other demons ; and he loves me, whom .he hath ruined, with a love of 
despair. So he said, that the name of Jochonan the wise was familiar unto him, and 
that he knew thou wouldst not be able to refuse. What thou hast done, to give him 
power over thee, is known to thyself.” 

“ I swear before heaven,” said the Rabbi, “ that I have ever diligently kept the 
law, and walked stedfastly after the traditions of our fathers, from the day of my 
youth upward. I have wronged no man in word or deed, and I have daily worshipped 
the Lord ; minutely performing all the ceremonies thereto needful.” 

u Nay,” said the Lady, “ all this thou mightest have done, and more, and yet be 
in the power of the demons. But time passes, for I hear the foot of my husband 
mounting the stair. There is one chance of thine escape.” 

a What is that 1 O lady of beauty 1” said the agonized Rabbi. 

“ Elat not, drink not, nor take fee or reward while here ; and as long as thou 
©anst do thus, the Maxikin have no power over thee, dead or alive. Have courage and 
persevere.” 

As she ceased from speaking, her husband entered the room, followed by the 
nurto, who bore all things requisite for the ministration of the Rabbi. With a heavy 
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heart he performed his duty, and the child was numbered among the faithful. But 
wh$n, as usual, at the conclusion of the ceremony, the wyie was handed round to be 
tasted by the child, the mother, and the Rabbi, he refused it, when it came to him, 
saying, — 

“ Spare me, my Lord, for I have made a row that 1 fast this day ; and I will eat 
not, neither will I drink.” 

“ Be it as thou pleasest,” said the Demon, “ I will not that thou shouldeet break 
thy vow and he laughed aloud. 

So the poor Rabbi was taken into a chamber, looking into a garden, where he 
passed the remainder of the night and day, weeping, and praying to the Lord that he 
would deliver him from the city of Demons. But when the twelfth hour came, and 
the sun was set, the Prince of the Mazikin came again unto him, and said : 

“ Eat now I pray thee, for the day of thy vow is past and he set meat before 

him. 

. “Pardon again thy servant, my Lord,” said Jochonan, “in this thing. I have 
another vow for this day also. I pray thee be not angry with thy servant.” 

“Iam not angry,” said the Demon, “be it as thou pleasest, I respect thy vow;” 
and he laughed louder than before. 

So the Rabbi sat another day in his chamber, by the garden, weeping and praying. 
And when the sun had gone behind the hills, the Prince of the Mazikin again stood 
before him and said, 

“ Eat now, for thou must be an hungered. It was a sore vow of thine and he 
offered him daintier meats. 

And Jochonan felt a strong desire to eat, but he prayed inwardly to the Lord, 
and the temptation passed ; and he answered, 

“ Excuse thy servant yet a third time, my Lord, that I eat not. I have renewed 
my vow.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said the pther, “ arise and follow me.” 

The Demon took a torch in his hand, and led the Rabbi through winding passages 
of his palace, to the door of a lofty chamber, which he opened with a key that he took 
from a niche in the wall. On entering the room, Jochonan saw that it was of solid 
silver, — the floor, ceiling, walls, even to the threshold and the door-posts. And the 
curiously carved roof and borders of the ceiling shone in the torch-light, ss if they 
were tne fanciful work of frost. In the midst were heaps of silver money, piled up in 
immense urns of the same metal, even over the brim. 

“ Thou hast done me a servi cable act, Rabbi,” said the Demon ; “ take of these 
what thou pleaseet ; ay, were it the whole.” 

“ I cannot my Lord,” said Jochonan. “ I was adjured by thee to come hither in 
the name of God ; and in that name I came, not for fee or reward.” 

“ Follow me,” said the Prince of the Mazikin ; and Jochonan did so, into an inner 
chamber. 

It of gold, as the other was of silver. Its golden roof was supported by 
pillars and pilasters of gold, resting upon a golden floor. The treasures or the kings 
of the earth would not purchase one of the four-and-twenty vessels of golden coins, 
which were deposited in six rows along the room. No wonder ; for they were filled 
by the constant labours of the demons of the mines. The heart of Jochonan was 
moved by avarice, when he saw them shining in yellow light, like the autumnal sun, 
as they reflected the beams of the torch. But God enabled him to persevere. 

“ These are thine,” said the Demon ; “ one of the vessels which thou beholdest 
would make thee richest of the sons of men — and I give thee them all.” 

But Jochonan refused again ; and the Prince of the Mazikin opened the door of 
a third chamber, whiclv was called the Hall of Diamonds. When the Rabbi entered, 
he screamed aloud, and put his hands over his eyes, for the lustre of the jewels 
dazzled him, as if he had looked upon the noon-day sun. In vases of agate were 
heaped diamonds beyond numeration, the elmallest of which was larger than a pigeon’s 
egg. On alabaster tables lay amethysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, and all other precious 
stones, wrought by the hands of skilful artists, beyond power of computation. The 
room was lighted by a carbuncle, which, from the end of the hall, poured its ever 
living light, brighter than the rays of noon-tide, but cooler than the gentle radiance of 
the dewy moon. This was a sore trial on the Rabbi ; but he was strengthened from 
above, and he refused again. 
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u Thou knowest me, then, I perceive, 0 Joehonan, son of Ben-Da vid,” said the 
Prince of the Mazikin ; “ I .am a Demon who would tempt thee to destruction. ,As 
thou hast withstood so far, I tempt thee no more. Thou hast done a service, which, 
though I value it not, is acceptable in the sight of her whose love to me is dearer than 
the light of life. Sad has been that love to thee, my Rebecca ! Why should I do 
that which would make thy cureless grief more grievous ! You have yet another 
chamber to see,” said he to Joehonan, who had closed his eyes, and was praying 
fervently to the Lord, beating his breast. 

Far different from the other chambers was the one into which the Rabbi was next 
introduced : it was a mean and paltry apartment, without furniture. On its filthy 
walls hung innumerable bunches of rusty keys, of all sizes, disposed without order. 
Among them, to the astonishment of Joehonan, hung the keys of his own house, those 
which he put to hide when he came on this miserable journey, and he gazed upon 
them intently. 

“ What dost thou see,” said the Demon, “ that makes thee look so eagerly ! Can 
he who has refused silver and gold, and diamonds, be moved by a paltry bunch of 
rusty iron!” 

“ They are mine own, my Lord,” said the Rabbi ; M them will I taka if they be 
offered to me.” 

“ Take them, then,” said the Demon, putting them into his hand ; — u thou 
mayest depart. But, Rabbi, open not thy house only, when thou returnest to Cairo, 
but thy heart also. That thou didst not open it before, was that which gave me power 
over wee. It was well that thou didst one act of charity in coming - with me without 
reward, for it has been thy salvation. Be no more Rabbi Joehonan the miser.” 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and blessed the Lord for his escape. “ But how,” 
said he, “ am I to return, for I know not the way !” — “ Close thine eyes,” said the 
Demon. He did so, and in the space of a moment, he heard the voice of the Prince 
of the Mazikin ordering him to open them again. And behold, when he opened them, 
he stood in the centre of his own chamber, in his house at Cairo, with the keys in his 
hand. 

When he recovered from his surprise, and had offered thanksgivings to God, he 
opened his house, and his heart also. He gave alms to the poor, he cheered the heart 
of the widow, and lightened the destitution of the orphan. His hospitable Ixyrd was 
open to the stranger, and his purse was at the service of all who need to share it. His 
life was a perpetual act of benevolence, and the blessings showered upon him by all 
were returned bountifully upon him by the hand of God. But people wondered, and 
said, “ Is not this the man who was called Rabbi Joehonan the miser f What hath 
made the change 1” — And it became a saying in Cairo. When it came to die ears of 
the Rabbi, he called his friends together, and he avowed his former love of gpld, and 
the danger to which it had exposed him, relating all which has been above told, in the 
hall of the new palace that he built by the side of the river, on the left hand as thou 
goest down the course of the great stream. Aud wise men, who were scribes,. wrote 
it down from his mouth, for the memory of mankind, that they might profit thereby. 
And a venerable man, with a beard of snow, who had read it in these books, and at 
whose feet I sat, that I might learn the wisdom of the old time, told it me. And I 
write it in the tongue of England, the merry and the free, on the tenth day of the 
month Nis&n, in the year according to the lesser snpputation, five hundred ninety and 
seven, that thou mayest learn good thereof. If not, the fault be upon thee. 


THE BARD TO HIS LYRE. 

Oh, hither waft, ye balmy gales ! 

Oh, hither waft your rich perfume ! 

In undulating sweeps, from vales , 

Where flowrets fresh and fragrant bloom, 
Ob, come in wispers soft and low t 
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Oh, come disport around my brow ! 

And on your pinions bear along, . 

Yon merry wood-nymph’s mystic song. 

Far from the world’s alluring wiles, 

Wherq deadliest hate is hid by smiles ; 

Far from its fever and its strife, 

Its smooth, deceit, its vices rife, 

How pleasant ’tis to sit and hear 
Yon mountain rill’s dissolving sound, 

As now tis heard distinct and clear, 

Then melts away in glens around ; 

To watch yon western gold-ting’d braid 
Into the gathering twilight fade ; 

And while gay songsters merrily, 

Attune their songs to liberty, 

To quaff the rich nectarious draught 
Of health, the balmy breezes waft. ^ 

Spirit of life and love ! impart 
Thy soothing measures to my heart ; 

. Oh, let me thy sweet influence taste, 

Preside thou o’er the rural feast ; 

Touch with thy wand these duteous eyes, • 

Bid all thy sylvan beauties rise ; 

And from thy richly-deck’d parterre. 

Teach me to cull a garland fair 
Of Poesy — do thou inspire 
With music sweet my simple Lyre. 

Oh, simple Lyre ! thy music oft 

Hath stay’d the throbbings of this heart ; * 

Thy plaintive tones, so sweet, so soft, 

Have often eas’d its painful smart ; 

Have often brought me sweet relief, 

When overwhelm’d with deepest grief. 

The busy world may know thee not, 

. Nor care for thy unskilful strains ; 

But oh ! whatever be my lot — 

While memory her seat retains — 

Till marks the sculptur’d stone the spot, 

Where deep in clay lie my remains, 

Nought shall on earth our friendship sever, 

We’S journey on, united ever. 

For thou, when other friends have ceas’d to smile. 

Hast never fail’d the weary hour to guile ; 

When others hive unkind, inconstant proved, 

Thy tender strains my inmost soul have moved. 

How’ever deep the sorrow of my heart, 

I need but gently sweep my hand athwart 
Thy tuneful wires, and my freed soul upsprings 
Into the realms of hope, on joyous wnngs. 

In days gone by how oft thy music wild 
Hath wrapt in dreams the visionary child ; 

And now*, e’en now, amidst life’s cares and pains, 

With tears of bliss I own thy magic strains ; 

Thou charm’st the present and recall’st the past, 

1 love thee, and J’U love thee to the last. 

Luddenden , near Halifax . J. Robertsua W 
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A WINTER SONG. 


Crackle and blaze, ‘ 

Crackle and blaze, • 

. There’s snow on the housetops — there’s ice on the ways, 

But the keener the season 
The stronger’s the reason • 

Why ceiling should flicker and glow in thy blaze ; 

So fire — piled fire. 

Leap, fire, and shout — 

Be it warmer within 
As ’tis colder without, 

And as curtains we draw and around the hearth dose, 

As we glad us with talk of great frosts and deep snows, 

As redly thy warmth on the shadowed wall plays 
,Wel say winter’s evenings outmatch summer’s days. 

And a song, jolly roarer, we’ll shout in thy praise ; 

So crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 

While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 

e 

Crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 

• There’s ice on the ponds and leaves on the ways, 

But the barer each tree 
The more reason have we 
To joy in the summer that roars in thy blaze ; 

So fire, piled Are, 

• The lustier shout. 

The louder the winds shriek 
And roar by without, 

And as red through the curtains go out with thy light 
Pleasant thoughts of warm firesides across the dark night 
Passers by hastening on shall be loud in thy praise: 

And while Bpark with red spark in thy curling smoke plays 
Within the loud song to thy honour we’ll raise, 

So crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 

While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 

Greenwich. W. C. Bknitxtt. 


BOTANY. 

CHAPTER I. 

" O Botany ! the ardent glow 
Of pore delight to thee I owe, 

Since childhood's playful day, 

Ben then I sought the sweet perfume, 

Exhal’d along the banks of Froome, 

Admir’d the rose's optitng bloom, 

And nature » rich array * 

Sabah Hoabb. 

The design of these chapters is to awaken, if possible, a taste in the members of 
our Institution for the study of nature, and by this means to impress on their minds 
ideas of the power and wisdom of the Supreme Being, to teach them to “ look from 
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Nature up to Nature’s God.” Indigence and daily labour is no bar to a knowledge of 
Botany ; some of the beet Linnsean botanists of the present day are to be found among 
the operatives of Manchester. Among the various branches of natural history none 
possesses more advantages than that of Botany : it contributes, by offering an induce* 
meat to air and exercise, health of body and cheerfulness of disposition ; the artisan, 
after his day’s toil was completed, would find his health improved by the search for 
objects necessary to prosecute his plans. To quote again the above authoress — 

. “ The search repays by health Improved, 

Richly supplies the mind with food 

Of pure variety, . 

Awak’ning hopes of brighter jov. 

Presents us sweets that never cloy. 

And prompts the happiest employ 

Of praise to Deity.” 

This study, too, might become an excellent substitute for some of those trifling, not to 
mention those injurious and pernicious, objects which too often occupy the leisure 
hours of the working man. 

In order to facilitate the discovery of the names of plants various systems have, 
from time to time, been devised, and various organs of the plants have been fixed on 
for the purpose of classification : amongst all these the system of LinnseuB is justly * 
considered pre-eminent ; this system is founded on the organs of re-production, and, 
as a dictionary, it is at present invaluable. Sir J. E. Smith observes that the appli- 
cation of the Linneean system in practice is, above all other systems, easy ^id intelli- 
gible. Even in pursuing the study of the natural affinities of plants, this botanist 
affirms “ that it would be as idle to lay aside the continual use of the UnnsBan system, 
as it would be for the philologists and logicians to slight the convenience, and indeed 
necessity, of the alphabet, and to substitute the Chinese characters in its stead.” 
“If we examine,” says Decandolle, “ the artificial systems which have been hitherto 
devised, we shall find the most celebrated of them, that which was proposed by 
Linnceus, to possess a decided superiority over all others, not only because it is con- 
sistently derived from one simple principle, but also because the author of it, by means 
of a new nomenclature, has given his terms the greatest distinctness of meaning.” 

This celebrated naturalist was the son of an obscure clergyman in Sweden, whose 
tastes led him to cultivate and adorn his residence with the choicest productions of 
floriculture. Young Linnaeus soon caught the* enthusiasm of his father, but owing to 
some disobedience of his parents’ will, they placed him as an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker : fortunately a physician, perceiving him to be a lad of genius, took him into 
his own house, where some of the works of the celebrated Tournefort were placed in his 
hands, which at once decided his course ; he soon attracted the attention of the most 
learned naturalists of Europe, who patronised and encouraged him to prosecute that 
interesting pursuit, which has immortalized his name. 

To understand the Linnsean system, it is necessary that the beginner shall make 
himself acquainted with the names of the various portions of a flower, as given them 
by botanists. These parts are, first, the Corlyx, which is that onter green covering 
which usually surrounds the bud, and which, when the flower is expanded, appears 
beneath it : secondly, the Corolla, which is the coloured part of the flower, and 
which generally attracts the most attention : thirdly, the Stamens, which are the main 
organs ; they are those thread-like processes situated immediately within the corolla ; 
they consist of two parts, the filaments or threads, and the anther, which is situated 
on the top of them ; these (the anthers) contain the pollen or dust, which fructifies the 
embryo seeds, and is very readily perceived when the anther is arrived at maturity — 
without this, no seeds would ever vegetate or grow. Fourthly, in the centre of the 
flower, will be found the Pistil, or female organ, — this is divided into three parts, the 
germ, which contains the rudiments of the seeds, tHe style, and the stigma which sur- 
mounts the style ; this last receives the fructifying powder of the male organ, which is 
conveyed by the style to the germ, where the seeds are impregnated. 

Sometimes we find that the filaments are wanting, as in the poppy (PapavebJ but 
this is not essential ; the style, also, may be wanting, and yet tne flower w® be 
termed perfect, as the absence of these is no impediment to re-production. 
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If the learner will be at the trouble to commit the above, to memory, together 
with the following table, he will be at no loss to ascertain to what class any plant may 
belong : when he has proceeded thus far he may commence to learn the orders or sub- 
divisions of the classes, which will be given hereafter : — 


No. Clast a 


No- of Stamens and their Disposition. 

One Stamen 

Two Stamens 

Three Stamens *. 

Four Stamens, of equal length 

Pen tan dr la . . Five Stamens *. . • 

(Hexandrla.. . . Six Stamens, of equal length 

Heptandria.. Seven Stamens 

|Octandria Eight Stamens 

Enneandrla.. Nine Stamens 

Decandria... . . Ten Stamens 

Oodecandria .. Twelve Stamens, or more, under twenty 

iTeosandria... Twenty Stamens, fixed on the Calyx 

Polyandrhw. . . Many Stamens 

Dldynamia... Four8tamens, two long and two short 

iTetrudynamla Six Stamens, four long and two short 

Monadelphia. Filaments united at bottom 

Dladelphla. . . Filaments in two sets 

Polyadelphia. Filaments in three or more sets 

Syngenesia .. Anthers united. Flowers compound 

jOynandrla.... Stamens upon the Pistil i 

Monaecia .... Stamens and Pistils in separate flowers on same plant' 

[Dleecla {Stamens and Pistils distinct, upon separate plants. . | 

Polygaiqia . . . Stamens only, others with Pistils, others with both . . 
ICryptog^miaJ Re-productive organs scarcely visible..... < 


1 Monandrta.. . 

2 Diandria 

3 Triandria . . . . 
ATetrandla. ... 

? 

8 
91 

10 
Ilf 
12 

13 

14 
16 
16 
IT 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Examp l es- 
iQlawwort, Mares tail. 
Speedwell, Lilac. 

Crocusses, Grasses. 

Devil’s Bit, Ladies' Mantle. 
Primrose, Buck-Bean, Potato*. 
Dock, Daffodil, Lily. 
Horsechesnut. 

Heath, Fuchsia, Willow-herb. 
[* Flowering-rash, Laurel. 
Saxifrage, Pink. 8weetwilliam. 
Ilouseleek, Mignonette. 

'Thom, Apple, Pear, Plum. 
Buttercups, Poppy, Water Lily. 
Mint, Thyme, Foxglove. 
Wallflower, Stock, Cress. 
Geranium, Mallow. 

Pea, Broom, Furze. 

Orange, St. John's Wort. 
Dandelion, Daisy, Thistle. 
Orchis, Tway-blade. 

Alder, Birch, Cucumber. 
Willow, Hop, Poplar. 

Maple, Ash, Fig. 

Ferns, Mosses, Funguses. 


♦The Flowering-rush is the only plant, indigenous to Britain, belonging to this Class. 


In selecting the above Examples I have confined myself to plants of British 
growth, except where I considered that such plants were not generally known : 1 have 
then chosen such exotics as I believe few people are unacquainted with. 

Good Samaritan Lodge , West Derby District, W. H. 


CTO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 


Most of my readers, especially those who dwell in country towns or villages, will 
at once understand the title 1 have £iven to this' article, when 1 bring to their recollec- 
tion scenes that have gone on in their presence, or within the scope of their experience. 
Every country town and every country village has its old gentleman. He is not a 
man who possesses an immense amount of money, nor one who may be noted in the 
public affairs of the town, but he is mostly a gentleman who has retired from a pro- 
fession or business ; sometimes a half-pay captain, sometimes a retired tradesman, 
possessed of just sufficient to live decently and respectably. The old gentleman of any 
country place may soon be noticed, for his morning’s stroll is either to the bridge at 
its entrance, up and down the principal street, in the village church-yard, or school, 
chatting with a labourer over his garden gate ; in fact doing everything it is customary 
for those to do, who bear the name of “ people-with-nothing-io-do.” Should the town 
possess a reading-room, there is tp be seen the old gentleman some part of the day, 
either reading or dozing over a newspaper ; and it is an amusing sight to see the old 

g entleman enter one of these rooms ; all seem to pay the utmost deference to him, and 
e acts as if he expected they should do so ; no doubt his having been accustomed to 
it for a great length of time, makes him look for deferential attention from all with 
whom he may associate. No sooner has he arrived at the door of the reading-room 
than he pulls off his hat, quietly takes out his pocket-handkerchief, wipes his face and 
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forehead, and then leisurely walks to his accustomed seat, which is some retired comer 
of a retired window ; the hat is then placed on the table before him, his stick at the 
'hack of his chair, after which he composes himself to the reading the state of the 
stocks, in which his money may be placed. Then satisfied with having dozed over his 
regular time, the old gentleman enters into conversation with some of his fellow-idlers, 
or if there be no one else, with the person who may have charge of the room. 

But it is not merely the old gentleman’s mornings that I wish to notice. The 
question is, “ How are his evenings spent 1” and it is to the answer to the above 
question that I wish to draw the attention of my readers most particularly. In every 
place in this wide world there is want and misery ; sharp piercing want may soon be 
found, and when it is found, misery is generally its companion. But as therd are 
differedt species of animals, and different people and minds, so there are different 
degrees or species of want ; the wretched, dirty, and loathsome views of want of large 
and populous towns, form one species, the want of the country forms another. I do 
not intend to deny that you may find want and cleanliness in towns, far from it ; but 
the wretchedness of town want, is nothing compared with that of the country, even 
with cleanliness accompanying it. Town and country want are as distinct as two 
things can possibly be. Those who dwell in large towns have the meaps of relief 
nearer at hand, and more bountifully held forth than the poor of the country ; nay 
the poor of large towns expect to be fed with food regularly provided especially for 
their use and of the very best kind, which expectation far be it from me to attempt to 
destroy ; but in the country', the poor have to be satisfied w ith that species of relief 
known as u odds and ends,” or in plainer style, as “ scraps,” and soup is made from 
boiling the beef bones once or twice a-week ; and if it were not for the old gentlemen 
of our country places, miserable indeed would be the condition of some of our 
peasantry. But, thank God ! there are such men in existence, who, possessing suffi- 
cient for themselves, lay by some of that sufficiency regularly for the use of the poor. 
And it is astonishing how the old gentleman finds out the obiects of his charity, lie 
performs his acts, of benevolence so secretly. Being personally acquainted with one 
of these old gentlemen, I think I found out his method of discovering deserv- 
ing want. I noticed that of an afternoon, when he took his stroll, after pretending to 
take a walk he has suddenly diverged from the path to some retired spot where, per- 
chance, stood one or two of the poorest cottages ; he w'ould here give the relief he 
intended, and whilst seated in the cottage, he would enter into conversation with the 
good woman of the house, in the first place about her own family and affairs, then 
about those of her neighbours ; now, as I know the poor of a country place know all 
about each others’ matters, I presumed that the old gentleman used this method to 
acquire his information. I may be wrong, but I never could see any other w'ay in 
which he got to know so many poor people. Aud thus it is in most country places, for 
they have generally each an old gentleman ; and when we see one of this kind of men 
strolling in a village, country town, or open fields, and notice the many curtsies that 
are made by the women, and the caps doffed by the men of the poorest order, we 
shall not be far wrong when we apply to him the words of the poet Goldsmith : — 

“His house was known to ail the vagrant train. 

He ohld their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 

The long-remem ber’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard desoendlng swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin’d spendthrift now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch and shew’d how fields were won. • 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe : 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan 
His pity gave ere charity began'. 

c. 
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THE LUCK 'OF LYNHURST. 

My mind misgives, 

Some consequence, yet hanging In the stars* 

Shall bitterly begin Its fearful date. 

With this night's revels. — Romeo and Juliet. 

Lynhurst Court is one of those curious black and white mansions which still 
remain in Cheshire and Lancashire, and are, 1 believe, peculiar to those counties. 
It is situated on the side of a hill, on the northern border of Lancashire, and com- 
mands a beautiful view of the distant country. A curious maze of yew hedges and 
terraces forms the pleasure-ground on the southern side of the house, and beyond rise 
the splendid oak woods, for which Lynhurst has long been celebrated. 

On the north some venerable yew trees divide the grounds from the old church- 
yard, and the grey tower and now broken churchyard, cast their long shadows over 
the turf, and give a calm aud subdued character to the otherwise cheerful landscape. 

The house has, of late years, changed proprietors many times ; vague traditions 
people the old walls with supernatural visitants, and the fate of the last of its ancient 
possessors still casts a gloom around the scene of his faults and of their p unishm ent. 
The very buildings seemed to speak of decay, and neglect, and desolation ; and their 
mossy stones, and ivied roof, and forsaken galleries, seem yet to re-echo the sad 
exclamation of the last of the Cliffords — u Broken frith, broken fortunes !” 

But at the time of which we write — All Soul’s Eve some seventy years ago— all 
was light and gladness at Lynhurst. The old house belonged to Sir Ernest Clifford, 
whose family had for many centuries possessed it, and after a long absence he and his 
widowed mother had returned to it, and the family had assembled in the great hall to 
celebrate his coming of age. 

Ernest was a gay, light-hearted creature, beloved by all, and almost pdored by 
his mother, with a noble form and a fine manly free, though his bright blue eye had 
a restlessness of expression which, while it gave, at first sight, animation to his 
countenance, indicated to a closer observer a certain versatility of character which 
had never been repressed by his indulgent parent. But none felt inclined that evening 
to speculate coldly or harshly on Ernest’s disposition ; least of all the Lady Julian, whose 
soft eyes, as they rested often on her only son, spoke all the tenderness of a mother’s 
feelings : and as the remainder of the party assembled round the fire, after the de- 
parture of the greater number of the guests, to drink Ernest’s health in the crystal 
cup which had for many generations been used on all such occasions, and which was 
emphatically called “The Luck oft Lynhurst,” a happier group could not be well 
imagined. 

Family tradition recorded that a cup of water had been presented on his knees 
by the young heir of the then Lord of Lynhurst to Queen Margaret of Anjou, as* 
exhausted in body, but unsubdued in spirit, she prepared for flight, after die fatal 
battle of Northampton. 

“Well hast thou done thy devoir true knight,” said the lion-hearted cpieen ; 
M lay up this goblet among the records of thy house. So may thy children’s children, 
like thee, preserve their loyalty to their prince, and frith to their knightly vows, and 
the blessing of heaven will never depart from thine house.” 

The large blue eyes of Frances Gerard beamed with pride as she listened to 
Lady Julian’s account of the devotion of their ancestors to the unfortunate Margaret 
• in her«greatest need — for she, too, was of the house of Clifford. 

Mrs. Gerard was the only daughter of the late Sir Thomas, and during his lifetime 
no year passed without a part of it being spent by her at Lynhurst. 

Since his death Mrs. Gerard had mourned over the early grave of her beloved 
husband. Frances becoming, in some sort, the sharer of her mother’s griefr, had 
feeling and reflection beyond her years. Her buoyant spirit cheered and gladdened all 
within her gentle influence, while the beauty of her young fair face and fragile form 
had procured for her the name of the Snowdrop of Sedgeley. 

The childish intimacy of Frances and Ernest deepened into love, when, after a 
separation of some years* they again met in the old haunts of their happy childhood ; 
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but Mrs. Gerard knew the depth of her child’s feelings, and the careless light-hearted-* 
ness of Ernest. She wished, therefore, some proof of the strength of his attachment, 
and forbade for the present any engagements between them. 

u Frances is only seventeen,”* she said, u mid Ernest has to return to Oxford, and 
afterwards to travel ; let us speak on this subject again two years hence.” 

Ernest submitted with difficulty. 

“ Two years l” said he ; u it is a long time to look forward to.” 

u Prove yourself worthy of her, Ernest,” said Mrs. Clifford gently but seriously, 
« by the way in which this long interval is spent.” 

w Be it so, then,” answered Ernest. “ This day two years let us meet again here. 
Promise me,” he continued, in a low, deep, voice to his cousin — “ promise me not to 
forget All Souls Eve. I feel as if my whole life hangs upon that day.” 

He clasped her unresisting hand, and drawing a diamond, his own gift, from her 
finger, he added solemnly — 

“ I will write our compact upon this eld cup ; what shall be the word t” “ Faith,” 
whispered Frances. 

“ F. E.,” continued Ernest eagerly — “ your initial and mine. It is a good omen 
that the letters united Bhould form that word. Remember, dearest, that tjiey can never 
more be separated till the luck of Lynhurst is broken for ever.” 

A year passed away. Ernest w as still abroad, and his letters, had, for some time 
past, become fewer and more hurried. 

Mrs. Gerard remarked with sorrow the nervous anxiety with which Frances awaited 
their arrival, and the look of disappointment with which she used to lay down his short 
and unsatisfactory epistles. Ernest had finally quitted Oxford about three months after 
the meeting at Lynhurst, and they had since heard from himself of his visit to some 
distant connections in Wiltshire, and of the happy fortune which had enabled him to 
assist his friend’s sister, Theresa Lyttleton, in a situation of some danger. She had 
been run away with in a little carriage, in which she was herself driving two spirited 
ponies, and for some time she contented herself with guiding them, till finding that they 
were rapidly approaching a steep bank, at tbe foot or which was a small pool of water, 
she summoned all her energies, determining rather to overturn the ^carriage, and so 
arrest their progress, than be hurled down into the deep water below. 

Her mother, who was an invalid, was too much occupied with the care of her little 
dog, and with her own fright and fears, to estimate the frill extent of their danger ; and 
and Theresa pulling the ponies’ heads sharply round, and at the same time cutting 
them suddenly with the whip, succeeded with admirable presence of mind in her deter* 
mination ; and Ernest arrived in time to save both Mrs. Lyttleton and Theresa from 
the overthrown carriage and struggling ponies. No one was hurt ; but in the excite- 
ment of moments like these feelings of intimacy and interest spring up, which the usual 
intercourse of daily fife fails to awaken ; and Ernest, strong, as he believed, in his 
frith and attachment to Frances did not avoid this dangerous friendship, till by degrees 
the charm ot Theresa’s conversation, and the excitement of her high spirit and daring 
disposition, became more and more necessary to him. 

He left Wiltshire abruptly ; but it was winter, and his travels were deferred till 
summer, and in London they met again. Lady Julian’s earnest endeavours were not 
wanting to withdraw her son from a course so dangerous to his future peace ; but 
Theresa, young and imperious, delighted in her power, and gloried in exerting it. 
Ernest ceased to mention her in his letters, and his visit to Sedgeley, was daily de- 
ferred, till he was obliged, he said, to start for the Continent without again meeting 
Frances. 

Rumours of his undisguised admiration of Theresa Lyttleton had reached Mrs. 
Gerard, even in her. quiet home, and though the subject was careftdly shunned by 
Frances, her mother watched, with ever increasing anxiety, her pale cheeks and 
unquiet slumbers. ' 

One day — it was All Souls Eve — she returned from her walk with a hurried step, 
and a free paler and more subdued than usual. 

“ Dear mother,” she said, as she rested at her mother’s feet, and her long bright 
ringlets almost concealed her countenance — “ I met old Ailes in the wood this evening ; 
I stayed out later than usual ; for I was thinking of this day last year, and of our happy 
- party at Lynhurst. When I saw the old woman coming towards me, my mind misgave 
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jne,” she continued, forcing a smile ; “ for she has never quite forgiven my forgetful- 
ness of her messages to Mrs. Mills, about the spinning ; but she came towards me, and 
said very kindly, though in her own strange Scotch way— 

“ ‘ What ails my bonny bairn ; for it is lang, lang since I hae seen the blink o’ 
her bright een V 

Then she rambled on in the unconnected way you know she has ever since old 
James’s death, muttering something about deceivers, and a great deal which I could 
not understand. 

44 Then turning suddenly round, she looked full into my face with her set eyes, 
bending her head low down, and putting her arms akimbo, till I -felt, with all my pity 
and regard for her, as if she were a witch, coming to fnretel some misfortune.” 

44 4 Do ye hear [me, Miss Gerard,’ she said, 4 or are your thoughts far awa’ the 
noo ! It’s an auld woman wha speaks, and ane wha cau never forget that she owes all 
to your mither, and your mither’s house. I wad ask ye the news of Sir Ernest. They 
tell me he’s no’ to be at the hall this year. Forgi’e me if I am owre bold ; but I wad 
ask ae question moir, and gie ye ae word o’ warning. Is he your cousin only, ray burn, 
or far, far mair t I hae offended,’ she continued, 4 but answ er me truly ; for 
heaven’s truth has aye been on your young lips.* 

44 What could I say, dearest mother i Y oujtnow it is long since we heard from 
him, and I could not speak of such things to Ailes, so I answered at last — 

44 4 He’s only my cousin now.’ 

44 And she drew herself up to her full height, and looking keenly in my face, said — 

44 4 What ye tell me may be owre true, though ye dinna believe it yoursel*. Poor 
young thing,* she muttered to herself, aud she turned towards her own cottage. 

44 It is very foolish, dear mother ; bnt her w'ords and her face haunt me, and I 
feel as if evil were coming soon.” 

She laid her face on her mother’s shoulder, and a tear stole down her pale cheek. 

From that day she never spoke of Ernest ; for her worst apprehensions wese 
soon confirmed. Unaccustomed to self-control, he followed his impulses, which being 
generally good and noble had seldom been restrained, and thrown by circumstances 
much into the society of Theresa, he was not proof against fascinations which were 
indeed of no common order, but w hich, if compared with the pure, unselfish spirit and 
high principle of Frances, would have seemed dim and earthly, as the glow of a fire 
looks red and lurid when contrasted with the mild light of the evening star. 

Another summer passed away, and Frances had long known that it was the last 
she should ever see. 

The day was closing, but the October suu still gleamed faintly through the case* 
ment of the dying girl. 

Frances seemed better ; the much dreaded day — the second anniversary of All 
Souls Eve — was well nigh past, and earthly sorrows had long given place in her mind 
to the peaceful hope of a better world, and the joys which had once brightened her 
path here, grew faint before the gleam of eternity, which is, we humbly believe, some- 
times vouchsafed to brighten the death-path of the pure in heart. 

44 Dear mother,” she said, sit by me ; you look pale and exhausted. You have 
watched me too long, too tenderly, and when I think how often I have failed in my 
duties to you it makes my heart sink, though I know you have forgiven me long ago. 
If I had told you ail, trusted you with all, I should have borne it better, perhaps, 
but there are things of which one can hardly bear to speak. Now that all is passed, 
and that I can look back upon my life, and see it, as it were, in the solemn light of 
eternity — I can speak of it — all that I liave thought and felt for years past rises np 
before me so clearly. One thing” she said, speaking slowly and with effort, 44 1 must 
say, it is not since — since all that has happened only that I have felt ill. I used 
before often to think that I could not live long ; and the night at Lynhurat — the 
night of Ernest’s birth-dav, when we had been so happy — I felt it then ; and as I 
knelt in my own little quiet room a solemn awe crept over me, and something (do you 
think it was presumptuous in me to believe it was something from heaven, dear 
mother !) which told me that all this happiness would not last long ; aud as I looked 
out on the old yew tr£es beneath ray window, I thought how many generations they 
had seen pass away, and 1 prayed to Heaven that my heart’s treasure might be laid up 
there. Was it not strange that I, whom you used to call your merry child, should 
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have been so full of solemn thoughts at such a happy time ? But in the midst of all 
our amusements the thought of that still moonlight night never quite left me, and I 
have often thought that tne sorrows and disappointments which have come upon 
me since then were sent in answer to my prayers ; and Mr. Evans did not think it 
wrong in me to believe so. I know, dearest mother, it will comfort you afterwards to 
remember that I have felt weak so long — that my illness was not caused by any 
earthly hand ; and Ernest's nature, too, is good and noble ; the day will come for 
him, too, when it will be a relief to him to hear it.” 

Mrs. Gerard could not interrupt her, she had suffered too long and too much to 
give way to violent emotion even w'hen she saw her beautiful, her only child fading away ; 
Dut as she knelt by her bed-side, and listened to her faint voice, there was deep resig- 
nation, though her drooping form, and the heart-broken expression of her pale face, 
forcibly suggested the idea that the mother and her child would not long be parted. 
The fhithful nurse who had watched over Frances in her childhood, now came to her 
bedside. She brought the few last autumnal flowers, which the affectionate gratitude 
of the poor school children, who had shared in Frances’s kind offices, daily supplied, 
and with them their anxious inquiry whether she was better, and whether they might 
sing their hymn — the last hymn which she had taught them — beneath her windows. 

Frances was now calm ; the holy rite of which she liad that morning partaken 
had strengthened her, and she leaned on her mother’s shoulder, and listened to their 
young voices as they sang — 

Lord hare mercy, and receive m 
. Early to thy place of rest. 

Where the hearen* are calm above us. 

Still more calm each sainted breast. 

Tears of mingled sorrow and gratitude rolled down the pale cheeks of the mother, 
and she also at that moment felt that the prayers of her child had been heard. 

The night came on grey and cold, with fitful gusts of wind, but Mrs. Gerard still 
sat by her daughter’s bed — still with a low, clear voice, read her prayers for the sick, 
and cheered and strengthened her by the sight of her own calmness. 

The usual hour for rest was long past, but their hearts were full, and Frances 
could not compose herself to sleep. She called her faithful nurse, and after thanking 
her for all her kindness and watchfulness, besought her always to remain with her 
mother ; then signing to her to leave them alone, she raised herself on her pillow 
and said — 

u If it were possible, dearest mother, if indeed such wishes are not sinful, my 
last desire and prayer would be, that I might see him once more, that I. might show 
him that crystal cup on which his promise was engraven — nob to reproach him, but to 
raise his thoughts upwards from that early faith which has been broken, to faith in 
the mercy and compassion of heaven. It was your example, your words, dearest 
mother, that taught me that blessed faith, and my soul thanks and blesses you for it.” 

Her head bowed ou her mother’s bosom, and with that last wish and prayer her 
spirit had passed away. The midnight bell sounded as Mrs. Gerard with her own thin 
hand closed her eyes, and then knelt in silent agony in the chamber of death. 

And how, in the mean time, passed the day with Ernest Clifford ! In all the wild joy 
of hopes fulfilled, he brought his young Igpde to his father’s halls, all thoughts of care 
banished from his full heart by its excess of happiness ; and as the tall chimneys of 
Lynhurst Court rose from the midst of the oak woods, and he saw Theresa’s gaze of admi- 
ration,, he pressed her to his heart and w elcomed her to her future home. Part of the 
evening was spent in exploring the old house. The tall turet and the great bell, which in 
1646 had sounded to summon the brave peasantry to arm for their king, could not 
well be visited till day light, but they wandered through the long gallery, which 
tradition said had been graced by Queen Elizabeth, and where she had danced a 
minuet with the then Lord of Lynhurst, who, he it observed in passing, was, according 
to the picture still preserved of him, one of the handsomest men of his time. 

The rooms which had been prepared for Theresa, and the suits of armour which still 
remained in the old hall, had all been examined and admired before the great bell 
warned them to prepare for dinner. 
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But whispers had already passed amongst the old servants, for Theresa’s haughty 
tone and careless eye contrasted painfully with the gentle manner and kind look of 
Lady Julian, and a shadow even darkened the brow of Ernest as she pushed lightly by 
his mother’s picture, which he had placed in her sitting-room, and said — “ the costume 
of that day was insufferable ; we will have it altered, Ernest but Theresa’s blight 
smile soon effaced the momentary impression, and he led his fair bride into the 
dining-hall with a proud step and a happy heart. 

Theresa’s spirits rose as she looked at her husband’s beaming eyes ; but a thrill 
passed through her heart as she saw him turn suddenly pale, when the old steward 
’presented her, according to custom, with the crystal cup, the luck of Lynhurst. She 
raised it to her lips, ana smiled as she drank his health, then held it out to her bus- 
band ; but the word FE caught his eye — a sudden pang shot through his heart as old 
times recurred to his mind, and the pale sweet face of Frances seemed to rise before 
him. With a deep sigh, almost a groan, he motioned to the astonished old man to take 
it away ; but before he could seise the cup, it fell from Ernest’s trembling hand, and 
“ the luck of Lynhurst lay shivered into a thousand atoms at his feet.” 

“ Broken fiuth, broken fortunes,” muttered he in a low voice, for the mysterious 
connection between the crystal cup and the fortunes of the Cliffords had been strongly 
impressed upon his mind from childhood, and the pang of conscience had not yet 
passed away ; nor did the horror-stricken countenance of Old Brindley re-assure Kim, 
till he caught the eager face of Theresa, who was half-alarmed at his paleness, half- 
amused at the tragical countenances of the attendants, and the reverence with which 
Brindley on his knees collected the fragments of the broken goblet. 

" My dearest Ernest,” she said, and the colour mounted to her temples, “ are 
you ill ! The luck of Lynhurst,” she continued, re-assured as he gradually recovered 
himself, “ is quite safe as long as you are well, and do not look quite so serious. But 
what could induce your ancestors to entrust such a treasure to such a very fragile 
receptacle, I cannot imagine ; and here is Brindley inquiring what must be done 
with the pieces. Oh, keep them by all means — luck in any shape is not to be thrown 
away ; and now I shall leave you, if you are really quite well again ; and pray,” she 
whispered as she opened the door, “ dont be infected by their foolish superstitions, 
but let me see you look as you did before this ill-fated cup made its appearance.” 

Theresa drew her chair close to the fire in the large oak drawing-room, feeling for 
the first time in her life the loneliness of having no mother — no sister to whom to 
express her feelings — no one with whom she could laugh over the broken cup and 
Brindley’s comical panic, she said ; perhaps it would have been more correct if she 
bad said no one from whom she could inquire the cause of Ernest’s agitation, and the 
whole history connected with the goblet which had so shaken his high spirit and strong 
pride. 

The wind rose and moaned mournfully round the house , 1 and roared in the wide 
chimney, and she rang to ask for the old housekeeper, from whom she hoped, without 
direct inquiry, to learn some of the traditions of the family, and with whom die would 
at least have the satisfaction of hearing a human voice to dispel the gloom which was 
gathering round her ; for Theresa had been ever accustomed to be watched and wor- 
shipped, and solitude is irksome to all who have not disciplined feelings and a reflecting 
mind. 

“ Mrs. Mills” she said, relaxing from Ae careless tone which had hurt the old 
woman’s feelings in the morning, “I have a great curiosity to see Lady Julian’s 
sitting-room ; besides, we did not open half the doors which open out of that long 
gallery, and I believe all the old furniture remains at that end of the house just as H 
was many, many years ago.” 

Mrs. Mills lead the way, delighted to speak of Lady Julian, and see the softened 
manner of her new mistress. But the long passages and shadowy corners of the old 
house were not calculated to raise her spirits, ana she determined to return to tils 
drawing-room. 

“ This most sorely be the shortest way,” said Theresa ; “ surely this door must 
lead towards my rooms and opening it quickly, she started at finding herself in a 
large empty apartment. 

“ Not that way, not that way, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mills — who, staying cirefblly to 
lock the door of Lady Julian’s room, had not overtaken the light step of the young 
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bride. “ Don't pass that way — that room is seldom used — it will chill you. You 
should not step into it on vour first day at Lynhiirst, ray lady ; it is only used on sor- 
rowful occasions — and it is called the Coqise Chamber.” 

Theresa started ; but the sound of Ernest’s voice re-assured her he had been 
following her wanderings over the house ; and she went quickly back into the gallery 
to meet him, and returned with him into the drawing-room.* 

Ernest had recovered his composure, but not his gaiety — an unquiet conscience, 
once awakened, is not easily soothed ; and his depression infected, though at the same 
time it piqued, Theresa. 

He shunned the subject of the goblet, however •; and kissing her tenderly, said 
he only grieved that anything should have saddened her first day at Lynhurst. 
Theresa retired to her room ; and, her maid dismissed, she sat for a few moments 
watching the flickering shadows from the fire, and looking at a door which -she had not 
before noticed, and which she fancied must open into the Corpse Chamber ; but, making 
an effort to dismiss such ideas, she undrew the heavy crimson curtains, and laid her 
wearied head on her pillow. 

The wind moaned fearfully, and the old yew trees groaned as they swung back- 
wards and forwards in the storm. She almost thought she heard the great bell toll ; 
and, sitting up in bed, she listened attentively. At that moment the mysterious 
door opened gently, and a slight girlish figure, dressed in white, slowly entered the 
room. Her long fair hair fell over her face and shoulders, and in her hand she carried 
the cup — the crystal cup-— now apparently whole 1 She passed, or rather glided to the 
foot or the bed ; and wnile Theresa, with parted lips and hands convulsively strained 
together, felt frozen beneath her gaze, she shook her head slowly and seemed about 
to depart. At this moment Sir Ernest entered the room. The vision turned towards 
him, and the light of the fire fell upon her still pale face, and upon the letters on the 
mysterious cup. 

“ My God 1” gasped Ernest slowly, w is my brain turning ! Frances forgive 
me,” he exclaimed frantically : “ one word, one word in mercy 1” 

She raised her arm slowly towards heaven with a gesture of warning, almost of 
supplication, and then vanished away. 

Ernest strove to follow her — but his limbs seemed to fail him, and he staggered 
towards the bed, falling, rather than throwing himself upon it. Theresa could not 
speak ; but she felt his arm fall heavily across her chest, and she heard the bell toll 
midnight. Breathless and exhausted, she lay still and in silence till the minutes 
seemed hours, and the arm seemed colder and colder, and weighed more and more 
heavily on her trembling heart. One dreadful idea shot like l^htning through her 
mind, and she strove to raise the cold arm and to unlock the closed^ fingers ; but in 
vain — it was his death-grasp. 

• • * * * * 

Many years have passed since that fatal night, and the ancient mansion of Lynhurst 
is now in the hands of a distant branch of the Clifford family ; yet the house itself, save 
from decay and neglect, is unaltered. The Corpse Chamber is still connected with the 
apartments of the family ; nor has modern refinement — prone as it is to put aside all 
thoughts of futurity, in order not to disturb the enjoyment of the present — dared, in 
this case to separate the funeral from the bridal chamber. Nay, more — it is believed 
in the neighbourhood that, when any season of trial or sorrow awaits the present 
inhabitants of Lynhurst, the same four pale face and fragile form flits through the 
chamber, raising its hand towards heaven, as if the spirit of Frances Gerard still 
lingered round the old halls where she had first learned to know the passing nature of 
earthly happiness — commissioned, perhaps from above, to enforce the lesson which 
heaven is daily, by providences, and warnings, and sorrows, and blessings, alike 
teaching mankind, and which they, alas ! learn so slowly, that our hearts' treasure 
should not be entrusted to the broken cisterns of earthly happiness, but raised and 
fixed on the unchangeable joys of an eternal world. 
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THE ENGLISHMANS HOME, . 

By Elijah Ridings, author of the “Village Muse.” 

(Respectfully inscribed to Mr, John Bolton Roger son, author of "A Voice from the 

Totcn $c.) 

Leaving the man of figures, with his bags 
Of gold and silver, in his city mansion, 

For that he bade me do repulsive work, 

. Homeward I sought my solitary way, 

And to the haunts of childhood I repair’d, 

Home of my fathers, where I first beheld 
The rising and the setting of the sun. 

I view’d the chamber where I first drew breath. 

And trembled as if in some sacred presence, 

And awe, and love, and reverence fill’d my soul. 

These feelings quieten’d, yet unsubdued, 

I sought the dining-room, with forms all round, 

Where oft full many a lonely hour I pass’d 
Seriously musing, feasting in rich dreams 
Of glory and renown in aiter years, 

Like many of good fame, the loved of humankind. 

I found the buttery-hatch, from which I took, 

As if all were my own, the bread and milk, 

Parental hands supplied ; and felt myself 
Once more contented, like the unquiet child. 

Lull’d to repose upon its mother’s bosom. 

The hams well-cured, flitches of bacon, too. 

Hung pendant from the ceiling of the kitchen, 

Beautifiil pictures, though without a frame, 

More cheering to the eye and heart of man 
Than any done by old Italian master : 

The flake of cords, laden with oaten cakes. 

Dry, crisp, and brown, as autumn’s falling leaves, 

Ready to drop into the reaching hand : 

Then, the brown beer, broach’d from an earthen bottle, 

Pour’d till the brimful jug threw down a foam 
"White as the linen bleach’d on the green sward, 

With grateful cheese from Cheshire’s royal vale. 

Ah ! this is my old home, my valued friend ; 

These, these are freemen’B blessings, the sweet fruits 
Of patient industry, and social love, 

And here I them enjoy once more — once more. 

Musing in silent, sylvan solitude, 

Remote from strife, and wretched vice and pain, 

Safely afar from the tumultuous waves 
Of the “ stiil-vext Bermoothes” of the town. 

The restless, unsubsiding human sea. 

To live in quietude and calmly die, . 

Is the fond hope of every gentle mind. 

Pray, come, and see me in my humble home, 

With honeysuckle climbing up the door 
And window-frames, that breathe the richest fragrance 
To each passing isepnyr ; with hawthorn hedges 
Circling their green and interwoven branches. 

Whose wholesome berries nourish tiny birds ; 

And all above this pretty, rural scene, 
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The cherry and the apple-tree beseem 
To bow and bend and supplicate the hand 
To ease them of their bountiful excess. 

Or, come, and find me in the garden busy, 

Or, satisfied with out-of-door enjoyment. 

Seeking the best, the choicest company, 

Amidst ray books, the precious fruit of ages, 

That speak to me in letters of pure gold, 

Forth from the awful, venerable past, 

And wake to vocal melody the song, 

Descending down like the pure light of heaven, 

With its beneficient and welcome glow. 

Thy gentle Voice from Town hath audience here. 
And thy pure verse will ever be esteem’d 
By those who honour Akenside’s rich song ; 

Who learn true wisdom from an Armstrong’s strain ; 
Which, flowing gently, free from rhyming gyves, 
Clear as the stream, in unimpeded course, 

Seeketh the ocean of the human mind. 

With my dear native tongue thy muse is link’d, 
lq this secluded bower ; and with the song 
Of autumn’s ling’ring choristers, delights 
The cultured taste, and fancy delicate : 

No gorgeous assemblage of mere words, 

Profusely in disorder glittering, 

Mock gems and spangles valueless themselves. 

With trope on trope, and simile on simile. 

And sugar’d verbiage, like the Hybla bee. 

When drown’d in its own too delicious sweets : 

This illegitimate exuberance, 

The artificial fashion of the time, 

Admired by none but superficial minds. 

Pure taste eschews, and classic purity 
’ .Shrinks from aghast, and shuns corruption there. 
Mine is no classic scene of ancient Rome, 

But a sweet garden-spot, a cottage-home, 

In good old England’s famous sea-girt isle : 

I cannot shew to thee the Alban Mount , 

Nor Sabine Hitt, nor point, with learning’s pride, 
Unto the glorious Coliseum* $ Walls ; 

But I can stand upon my native soil, 

And say, “ This is my home , indisputably mine , 

The cottage qf a free-born Englishman 

Where the oppressor dar^ not cross tho threshold. 

Nor king, nor lord, nor priest may ever pass, 

Except protected by the good old laws, 

Ancestral wisdom gave us as a dower, 

And guarantee of justice unto me, 

As well as them, the highest in the land. 

The human beings in this cottage scene, 

Were brothers, sisters, altogether twelve, 

Besides their parents honour’d and beloved. 

Some were but nesh, and young, and innocent ; 
Aye, innocent as the fresh dawn of morn, 

Ere the young day be stain’d with worldly dyes : 

* Many had cheeks that blush’d like garden-roses, 

Yet one pale face was tinged with melancholy. 

How polish’d, how refined, hbw amiable ! 

The choice companion of a gentleman,* 

* Tht lata William Cantrell, Eeq., of Alderdale Lodge, Lroyladen. 
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Long the delight of bowery Alderdala. 

I must not think too deeply, nor in sorrow 
Dwell o’er the fond and charmful name of Mary, 
Or this poor page will soon become as wet 
As May-flowers sprinkled with the morning dews. 
Or as the handkerchief I saw her ply 
To catch the tears she shed above his grave : 
More on this theme I cannot, may not say. 

And but a few alone can understand. 

And o’er this humanizing home of love. 

One fix’d, unaltering countenance severe, 

Look’d with a sort of magisterial power, 

Parental, yet not mild, perchance to govern 
Wisely, a family so numerous : 

But there were smiles maternal to subdoe, 

And soften with the sweetest sympathy, 

The harsh and rugged features of the scene — 

Mild as the looks of the chaste maid of night. 

And now and then would music’s soothing sounds. 
Come, like sweet voices from a higher sphere ; 
And then the pure historic page was open’d. 

And one distinct and silvery voice was heard 
Reading the language that can never die. 

Unto my mother, busy at her wheel.* 

Those days are gone ; the listener and the reader 
Are no more j and many long to follow, 

Glad to be rid of an unrighteous world. 

Many have been o’erjoy’a to see her face : 

I hayo beheld the big tears trickle down 
The reverend cheeks of age, when but her name 
Was casually whisper’d in sweet converse ; 

And loving words, in blessings multiplied. 

Were copiously shower’d upon her name. 

And mine, too, also, for her owh dear sake, 

The pure maternal stock of a choice few, 

Too gentle for a life of pain and vanity. 

Oh 1 let me live in unambitious peace, 
Surrounded by the nurslings of my care, 

Earn but a little to suffice, and storo 
Another little, for a rainy day ; 

And like the noble Falkland read good books : 
When the last moment of life’s term is come, 

May men like thee smile on my quiet death, 

And give my bones their final resting-place, 

Far from the bounds of old Maucuni urn’s city. 
September 3, 1847. 


THE ROAD TO JOHN SMITH’S. 

( A Yankee Sketch.) 

Somh few years since a gentleman travelling in the state.of Arkansas on a collect- 
ing expedition, had an occasion to call upon a ‘customer,’ whom we shall call John 
Smith. Being as he thought in the neighbourhood, but not knowidg precisely the 
whereabouts of the aforesaid John Smith, he accosted a copperas-striped specimen of 
the old North Carolina state who was rather listlessly at work in front of a cabin, 
hewing an axletree for an ox cart from a pine sapling. 


* Alluding to my brother, Thomas, reading history to my mother. 
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Traveller— Good morning, Bir, will you have the goodness to direct me to John 
Smith’s! 

N. C. — Certainly sir ; if there is anything in this world I do know, it is the way 
to John Smith’s. Why, John Smith and me came out together from North Carolina. 
We cut out that new road leading across that branch and over that hill. We — 

Traveller — but air, w ill you have the kindness to direct me to the place where he 
lives. 

N. C. — To be sure I will, as I was saying if there is any tiling in the world I do 
know, it is the road to John Smith’s. Why, sir, John Smith and me married sisters. 

and he has got the smartest wife in all these parts. She 

Traveller — No doubt of it, Hir, but I want to see him, and have nothing to do 
with the good qualities of his wife. Will you direct me 1 

N. C. — Of course I will, as I said before, if there is anything in the world I do 
know, it is the way to John Smith’s. But as 1 was observing, bis wife can spin her six 
cute a day, besides attending to family fixings. 

Traveller — She may spin sixty for all I know or care, but that has nothing to do 
with my question. I wish to find her husband, will you tell me where he lives ! 

N. C. — Will I tell you where John Smith lives ? Well that’s a good one, I tell you 
again, that if there is anything in the world I do know, it is where John Smith lives. 
Why sir, as I said before, we came from North Carolina together. And he has a yoke 

of the truest pulling oxen in all these parte. His negro man Jim is the smartest 

Traveller — My dear sir, it’s growing late, and 1 wish to get on, it you can direct 
me, why don’t you do it ? I ask you again, will you tell me the way to John Smith’s 1 
N. C. — Have’nt I told you a dozen times if there’s anything in the world I DO 
know, it is where John Smith jives ! Have’nt I told von we came from North Carolina 
together 1 But speaking of his boy Jim — he can pick out his hundred w eight of cotton 
in a day, and shell out a ‘ tun of corn«for mill’ at night and no mistake. Besides, 
sir 

Traveller— Zounds, sir, what have you to do with Jim or his cotton ! I have 
asked you a question, which I will ask again. Is there or is there not, such a man as 
John Smith living in this ‘section/ and if you know the way to his house will you 
point it out to me, if you please ? 

N. C. — And zounds man, have’nt I been telling you all the time, that there is 
such a man as John Smith living in these diggins — and if there is anything in the 
world I DO know, it is the way to his house 1 I tell you again we not only came from 
North Carolina together, biit cut out the new* road together leading across that branch 
and over that hill. W r hy, sir, John Smith has the smartest little daughter you ever 
saw. She has only been to school two years, and has got as far as ‘ amplification.* 

Traveller — Confound his daughter, and her amplification, too. T think you have 
£ot that ter yourself. For when I ask you a plain question which you might answer 
in half a dozen words, you spin me a loug yarn about roads, wives, negroes, oxen, and 
little girls. Now do, that’s a good fellow, just talk a little more like a man of this 
world, and show me the road to John Smith’s 1 

N. C. — Don’t you confound John’s darter , mister, she’s my niece, and a smart 
one she is too. Why you are as tetchous as a skinned eel ; and won’t let a body direct 
you while they are trying to do it with all their might. To be short with you, as you 
seem to wish it — I tell you again, if there is anything in the world I DO know 
it is the way to John Smith’s. I tell you again we came from North Carolina to- 
gether — we bought land together, and at a dollar and a half an acre, we bought three 
hundred acres a-piece, we cut out that new rdhd leading across that branch and over 
that hill together. John Smith’s land lies just across that swamp, but he don*t live 
there now . You see this land here, sir, it is just about the finest track you ever saw 
in your born days. Just look at them tall sweet gums down by the pond — twig that 

’cimmon, amt he a whapper, at least three feet across the stump. You see 

Traveller — I see I am not likely to get an answer out of you to-day ; so I may 
as well keep on. I ask you now, and for the last time, will you, or will you not, direct 
me the way to John Smith’s ? 

N. C. — I tell you now, and for the twentieth time, if there is anything in the world 
I do know, it is the way to John Smith’s. But I must tell you about hte fine blooded 
mare and Timoleon filly. She took the puss last Saturday was a fortnight, at the Big 
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Deer Lick oourse, like failing off a log. She’s a holy critter I tell you, and throws it 
down a little thicker on the grit, and shoots ahead a leetle fester than the fastest kind 
of lightning. 

Traveller — Good day, sir. And may old Nick take John Smith, his wife, daughter, 
negroes, and sundries in general ; and you and your ‘ amplification 9 in particular. 
(Puts spurs to his horse in a fit of absolute despair of obtaining a direct answer to a 
simple question.) 

N. C. — The same to you sir. And may old Nick take you and your hoss too. 
Why I never seed such a man. He kept asking, anil asking, and I kept telling and 
telling — and he would’nfc listen a single bit. Why, he would’nt even wait till I told 
what John gave for his mare, besides a hundred other little things, that would have 
been news to him, and made the time pass off agreeable. Well, let him go ahead. 
But if he goes the road he’s started on in such a hurry, he won’t get to John Smith’s, 
and that’s some comfort, any way. (Ilesumes tho hewing of the axletroe.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRINKING. 


Bacchus first introduced the vine into Italy, and soon afterwards entering into 
partnership with Apollo, they laid their sapient heads together, and produced a liquor 
which speedily attracted the attention of a " discerning public,” and ultimately of the 
whole world. Tho birth of rosy wine was hailed with the most enthusiastic delight ; 
and old and young, rich and poor, alike salyted the ruby lips of the young bantling 
with the most affectionate ardour. Care, a wrinkled and bilious-visaged old dame, 
who rocked the cradle, fell fast asleep, was consequently discharged, and never again 
allowed to appear in the presence of the darling. Like Mrs. Johnson’s "American 
Soothing Syrup,” wine proved not only “ a real blessing to mothers,” but their nume- 
rous offspring imbibed the fermented and exhilarating juice with a gusto that was 
surprising. In the process of time it was universally called the " milk of old men.” 
Bald-headed philosophers, whose “ capillary attractions” had slipped, like an avalanche 
of snow, from the summit of their erudite noddles, and now adorned their chins, 
waxed eloquent, their languid muscles being duly lubricated with the loquacious liquor. 
Long before the invention of spectacles, these far-seeing mortals discovered that tho 
transfusion of a certain quantum of the “ blood of the grape” enabled them to see — 
double 1 Here was an advantage ! and they consequently absorbed large quantities 
for the benefit of their fellow-men. They sincerely believed that they had found tho 
true " pabulum animi,” and boldly became bibuous aud — bottle-nosed. But I fear that 
I am growing too poetical. How natural is the simple act — how simple the natural act 
— of diinking ! Before the glorious invention of wine, that one dissyllable alone was 
sufficient to convey the meaning of imbibing a certain measure of milk, ora w yard of 
pump-water but in these glorious days of “ Hock and soda-water,” — Laffitte, Chateau 
Margot, Champagne d’Ai, Burgundy, &c., &c. — the very vocabulary is enlarged ; 
exempli gratia , — 

DRINKING ! 


that is the root (how few are able to decline it !) 


Boozing, 

Bibbing, 

Fuddling, 

Swilling, 


Guzzlinf, 

Tippling, 

Toping, 

Lushing, 


Cracking a bottle, 
Sucking the monkey, 
Sluicing the ivories, &c. 


And then, again, in those early days (so remote, that even “ Early Purl Houses” 
were unknown) the meanest capacity understood that when a man had drunk his fill, 
he had “ slaked his thirst,” and moistened his parched lips ; there was then (O yo 
teetotalers !) no inebriation. Even had a man had the w fee simple” of a whole pump, 
he never made free with it,, or was found lying under it, or attempting to " light his 
pipe at it.” Now', in this age of rapid progression and “ public spirit,” our philolo- 
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gists and lexicographers have a most enviable opportunity of enriching the language 
by the addition of many words, of which the venerable “ Drunk’? is the patriarch and 
legitimate progenitor. 

As thus : Drunk — 

Bacchi plenus. Sacrificing to the rosy god, 

(N.B. — These two terms are generally kept stereotyped by the printers of the 
morning papers.) 


Fuddled, 

Muddled, 

Elevated, 

Merry, 

Sunny, 

Moony 

Maudlin, 

Muzzy, 

Spoony, 

Funny, 

Tipsy, 


Inebriated, 

Tosticated, 

Queer, 

Overtaken, 

Lushy, 

Snuffy, 

Overcome, 

Top-heavy, 

Reeling, 

Slewed, 

Wound-up, 


Half seas over, 

Three sheets in the wind. 
Groggy, 

Sewed up like asand-bag, 
Losing his perpendicular. 
How came you so 1 
Not able to see a hole in 
a ladder, 

Drunk as a fiddler’s dog, 
Drunk as Davy’s sow, & 
“ The worse for liquor,” 


which last phrase is customarily used by the police, when they accidentally discover 
a genteel, well-dressed medical student, or a lawyer’s articled clerk (both “ honourable 
men,”) lying quite at home in a gutter, and poking his latch key at the grating of tho 
gulley-hole, in the vain endeavour to u let himself in.” — Bentley *s Miscellany . 


LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A WANDERER. 

No. l. 

LA BELLE FLEURISTE, 

By Mrs. E. S. Craven Green. 

w And thou leavest me, Henri, mon ami !” 

“ Only for a time, sweet Ana is ! — ere thine orange tree is in blossom Henri will 
return. Dost thou doubt me, dearest !'• 

“ Ah no, Henri 1 I dare not doubt thee — thou wilt return !” — And the sweet lips 
of Anais trembled as they timidly returned the impassioned kiss of Henri. 

The young painter and his humble love, the fair and timid Anais, occupied the 
mansardes of opposite houses in a lonely street in Paris. It was impossible that the 
eyes of the artist should uot bo allured by a face so simply and touchingly beautiful 
as that of his bur neighbour, and that he should not desert his easel to gaze upon her 
as she occasionally appeared at her open lattice to compare the delicate work of her 
white hands with the living blossoms placed in a simple earthen vase beside the case- 
ment. 

Anais was a Fleuriste, and her exquisite taste led her to copy nature rather than 
to combine the impossible and the gaudy. It was quite natural that the artist should 
admire La Belle Fleuriste, and the young orphan herself— ah 1 when was the eye of 
woman blind to admiration 1 — they loved, and one short month of halcyon bliss had 
scattered roses on their path, w hen a cruel necessity called Henri from Paris. They 
parted, and to Anais how dear became that orange tree whose blossoms were to be the 
heralds of his return ! • 

With what rapture did she inhale its perfume, as the snowy buds show ed a gleam 
of silver through their veil of green ! They opened and disclosed their golden spangles 
glittering in their crystal hearts ! — alas they withered , and Anais wept for she was 
still alone ! — 

* • « * * '• 

The beautiful Lady Julia Elmcourt was vain, capricious, and haughty, even beyond 
her “ pride of place,” but she was immensely rich, and Lord Arlingford w as her adoring 
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slave. His extravagances and dissipation in London and on his continental tow had 
materially embarrassed his estates, and the elegant rout bent humbly beneath the 
golden fetters which his fair tyrant cast around him. 

Supremely handsome in his person, and recherche in his manners, Lady Julia cer- 
tainly showed her taste in her selection of Lord Arlingford as a parti . She had a 
strange pride in becoming the sole object in the eyes of one whose fascinations were 
supposed to have broken so many hearts, and for whom she supposed so many of her 
dearest Mends had sighed in vain. Perhaps that was one of the most powerful reasons 
that dictated her choice, for 

*' Gloriana triumph’d o'or her peers !** 

* • * * • 

€( I will see you to the carriage, dearest Julia, though you will not admit me. Ah ! 
how cruel you are — may I venture to gaze upon your beauty at a distance V 9 

* No, indeed, my Lord, I forbid you visiting the opera to-night — I shall go alone, 
and I will have no surviellance. You should have remembered that I dislike Parma 
violets. How could you think of presenting me a bouquet of such flowers I You uniat 
have heard me express my dislike for their peculiar perfume.” 

Lord Arlingford knew this was a mere display of caprice, as she had lately worn 
the despised flowers en guirlande in her hair (artificial it is true, but art had so deli- 
cately copied nature that the deception was scarcely perceptible) however he looked very 
penitent, and was permitted to hand the haughty beauty to her carriage. Just as 
they were leaving the apartment the servant in waiting presented a note, Lady Julia 
looked at it on tho salver and said peevishly, “ Ah 1 that tiresome fleuriste 1 — there is 
no reply.” 

Lord Arlingford handed her into the carriage, but as the door was closing a timid 
voice exclaimed, “ Ah, Madame ! but the smallest portion of my account — I am perish- 
ing.” The rattle of the wheels drowned the rest, and, with a disdainful bow to her 
lover, the proud beauty was borne away to the opera. 

But that voice 1 ah 1 when before had it thrilled upon the heart of Arlingford I — 
he gazed around, an emaciated figure slowly retreated with tottering steps. It past 
from sight — ah 1 Memory and Conscience aw oke in the roul's heart — he pursued that 
shrinking form, now ardent, now wavering in his purpose, till in an obscure street 
the trembler fell ! To raise her, to gaze upon her features was the work of a 
moment — and Henri, the artiste, looked once more upon Anais I — But, oh how 
changed 1 Famine and despair had darkened that fair brow and cast livid shadows on 
the sweet lips that once glowed beneath his kisses ! — 

“ Anais, Anais 1” he cried, M awake — forgive me — oh forgive your repenting 
Henri 1” 

Slowly did the sufferer awake to consciousness, but the new thrill of rapturous 
recognition was as fatal as the withering sorrows that had so long preyed upon her 
heart. 

(( I find thee, Henri l but, alas, too late I Long have I sought thee. I scattered 
orange blossoms on the grave of my child and wandered over the wide seas to find 
thee ! I toiled to support life, for I still hoped to meet with Henri. Ah I that proud 
Lady, how often has the work of my wasted hands and failing eyes adorned her 
gorgeous robes, her perfumed hair ! but she forgot the dying fleunste was perishing 
for bread — oA, Henri was I not forgotten by thee ! — my eyes grow dim, I cannot look 
upon thee ; nay, weep not, dearest, I feel it is sweet to slumber thus — the night cometb, 
but on thy bosom once more shall Anais sink to rest !” — 

Her head drooped heavily on his shoulder — there was a strange shuddering thrill, 
a trembling sob, and La Belle Fleuriste w as no more ! — 


THF OAK AND THE IVY. 

A 

’Twas springtide ; I saw them in beauty and pride, 
The oak was a bridegroom, the ivy a bride ; 

Tall trees stood around them, some fairer than he. 
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But she twined round him only, so faithful was she ; 

No neighbour with theirs, mingled tendril or spray, 

No stranger might part them, so loving were they ; 

• Though fhigile the ivy, how mighty the oak I 

The tempest, I ween, will be foil'd in its stroke. 

*Twas winter : I saw them, 'mid trouble and strife, 

The oak was a husband, the ivy a wife ; 

The arms of the warrior were bared for the fight ; 

For whirlwinds rush’d o'er him, and storms in their might ; 
But he loved his own ivy, and stood to the last, 

Tho' the whirlwind was sudden, and lengthen’d the blast. 
Then the frost, like a Berpent, stole after the storm, 

But the ivy her mantle threw over his form ; 

His branches the snow and the icicle bore, 

Yet the blight of the winter- wind touch’d not his core. 

Thus lived they, thus bore they the trials of life. 

The oak was the husband, the ivy the w ife. 

Again I beheld them, the storm-cloud was nigh, 

But the oak Btood up proudly, defying the sky ; 

The ivy clung round him, ’mid thunder and rain, 

The bolt fell, and lo ! he was riven in twain. 

In vain she weeps dew-drops, in vain twines around 
The stem of the loved one to close up his wound ; 

His branches are blasted, aft blacken'd his core, 

The ivy's a widow, the oak is no more. 

The elm stands beside her in beauty and pride, 

Say, will she embrace him, once more be a bride ! 

Ah 1 no, oh I no, never, her leaves are all dim, 

She has bloom’d, she will hide, she will perish with him ; 
The spring-tide returns, and the forest is gay, 

But the biride and the bridegroom, alas 1 where are they t 
Oh ! see where they moulder, the sere leaves beneath. 

In life undivided, embracing in death. 

Halifax. 


CHATTERTON’S ELINOURE AND JUGA 

On Rudborn’s bank two pining maidens sate, 

Their tears feat dropping In the water clear, 

Each one lamenting for her absent mate, 

Who at St. Alban’s shook the murdering spear : 

The nut-brown Elinoure to Juga fair 
Did speak awhile, with languishment of eyns, 

Like drops of pearly dew glisten’d the quivering brine. 

Eijnou&b. 

O ! gentle Juga, hear my last complaint ! 

To fight for York my love is deck’d in steel ; 

O ! may no Banguine stain the white rose paint ; 

May good St. Cuthbert ^uard Sir Robert t eeel : 

Much more than death m phantasy I feel : 

See ! see t upon the ground he bleeding lies ! 

Infuse some spirit of life, or else my dear love dies. 


W. C. 
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JUOA. 

Sisters in sorrow, on this daisied bank, 

Where melancholy broods we will lament ; 

Be wet with morning dew and evening dank ; 

Like blasted oaks in each the other bent. 

Or like forsaken halls of merriment, 

Whose ghastly ruins hold the train of fright, 

Where boding ravens croak, and dwlets wake the night. 

No more the bag-pipe shall awake the morn, 

The minstrel-dance, good cheer, and morris-play, 

No more the ambling palfrey, and the horn, 

Shall from the forest rouse the fox away : 

I’ll seek the forest all the life-long day : 

At night among the church-yard glebes will go, 

And to the passing sprites relate my tale of woe, 

When murky clouds do hang upon the leme 
‘ Of the wan moon in silver mantle dighl , 

The tripping fairies weave the golden dream 
Of happiness, which flieth with the night : 

Then, (but the Saints forbid 1) if to a sprite 
Sir Richard’s form i9 changed, I’ll hold distraught 
His bleeding clay-cold corse, and die each day in thought. 

Elinourb. 

Ah 1 woe : lamenting words ; what words can show : 

Thou glassy river ! on this bank may bleed 
Champions, whose blood may with the waters flow, 

Ana Rudborn stream be Rudborn stream indeed ! 

Haste, gentle Juga, trip it o’er the mead 
To know or wh ether we must wail again, 

Or with our fallen knights be mingled on the plain. 

So saying, like two lightening-blasted trees. 

Or twain of clouds that holdeth Btormy rain ; 

They moved gently o’er the dewy mees ; 

To where St. Alban’s holy shrines remain : 

There did they find that both their knights were slain ; 

Distracted, wandered to swollen Rudborn’a side, 

Shriek’d their death-boding knell, sunk in the waves and died. 

Note. — We copy the above beautiful and pathetic Elegy from the “ Town and 
Country Magazine, 1769.” As it has not found a place in any of the popular collections 
of u Beauties or Specimens of the English Poets,” it may be properly admitted into 
the Magazine of the I.O. Fs. for 1848. Knox, Hazlitt, and others, describe (the 
latter somewhat disparingly) several of his poems ; but this has been passed over, 
although it breathes the true spirit of the olden minstrelsy. Surely there is more 
remaining of this “ unfortunate boy,” than the golden slippers of him, who did nothing 
remarkable but destroy himself, and leave only them behind him to tell his story. 
The volume before-mentioned contains several pieces from Chatterton, under various 
signatures, dated Bristol. R. 
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FOUR DISTINCT CREATIONS OF ANIMALS. 

The application of the laws of comparative anatomy to the Btudy of fossil bones, 
may be regarded as th^ grand discovery of Cuvier. As in the case of every remark- 
able accession to* science, preceding authors had made some progress in the same field 
of research. Towards the end of the sixteenth century Bernard Pallissy had ven- 
tured, in opposition to the universal opinion, to maintain that fossil bones, impressions 
of plants, and fossil shells, were not freaks of nature, but the remains of real animals 
and plants. Scilla and Leibnitz maintained the same doctrine ; but the first great 
step was taken by Pallas, who, in his memoir on the Fossil Bones of Siberia, pub- 
lished in 1769, established the important fact that the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, animals which inhabit only the torrid zone, must have formerly dwelt 
in the most northern regions of the world. The same illustrious naturalist subse- 
quently described a rhinoceros which had been found entire in frozen ground, with its 
▼ery skin and its flesh preserved ; and at a later period, in 1806, an elephant was 
discovered on the shore of the icy sea, and in a state of such preservation that the 
veryMogs and bears devoured its flesh. This last discovery overthrew the theory of 
Buffon, that the earth had cooled gradually, and that the animals upon its surface had 
emigrated from the north to the south. Pallas supposed that an irruption of the sea 
had come from the south-east) and transported the animals of India to the north of 
Europe ; but this hypothesis also disappeared before the discoveries of Cuvier. 

At the first public sitting of the National Institute, in 1796, Cuvier read his 
memoir u On the Species of Fossil Elephants, compared with Living Species,” in 
which he demonstrates that the fossil elephant differs from all living species, and that 
it is an extinct species, now lost. He adds, that he will soon establish the same truth 
in reference to the fossil species of the rhinoceros, the bear, and the deer ; and in the 
following prophetic passage he foreshadows all his future discoveries : — “ May we ask 
why we find so many remains of unknown animals, whilst we can find none which we 
caui rank among the species which we know ! W e may see how probable it is that 
they have all belonged to the beings of a world anterior to ours — to beings destroyed 
by revolutions of the earth, and to beings which have been re-placed by existing 
species.” 

How startling must have been the announcement of this probability, even to the 
most speculative geologists of the Institute ! How alarming to the most liberal and 
free-thinking divines ! How unintelligible to ordinary' minds the process w'hich was 
to be employed ! And to Cuvier himself, who alone understood it, how arduous must 
have seemed the physical labour, and how exhausting the mental toil, by which such 
grand conceptions were to be realised, and their reality impressed upon a prejudiced 
and a sceptical age ! Those who have seen the fossil deposits themselves — the accu- 
mulated or scattered fragments of the bones of various species — may form some esti- 
mate of the difficulty of the process by which a single bone was to be formed out of 
its parts, by which two bones were to be determined to be of the same species, and a 
complete skeleton of each separate species re-constructed out of pieces which belonged 
to no other animal. Before the genius of Cuvier, however, all these difficulties 
vanished. Fragment sprung into union with fragment — bone claimed kindred with 
bone — and, as if by the wand of an enchanter, new species of animals rose up like 
sudden creations— exhibiting to the astonished sage the forms and the attributes of 
once living beings, which the eve of man had never seen, and which his wildest fancies 
could never have conceived. The phoenix emerging from its ashes was scarcely less a 
miracle than a mammoth starting from its bones, a megatherium replaced upon its 
legs, or a gigantic megolosanrus resuscitated from its antideluvian bed. 

After mentioning how the various exuviae of a former age were accumulated in 
the cabinets of Paris, Cuvier thus describes liL~i occupation in restoring them : — “ I at 
length found myself, as if placed in a charnel-house, surrounded by mutilated frag- 
ments of many hundred skeletons of more than twenty kinds of animals, piled con- 
fusedly around me. The task assigned to me was to restore them all to their origina. 
positions. At the voice of comparative anatomy, every bone and fragment of a bone 
resumed its place. I cannot find w'ords to express the pleasure l experienced in see* 
VOL. 10 — No. 1 — L. 
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ing, as I discovered one character, how all the consequences I predicted from it were 
successively confirmed : the feet were found in accordance with the characters 
announced by the teeth ; the teeth in harmony with those indicated beforehand by 
the feet. The bones of the legs and thighs, and every connecting portion of the 
extremities, were found set together precisely as I had arranged them before my con- 
jectures were verified by the discovery of the parts entire, in short, each species 
was, as it were, re-constructed from a single one of its component elelnents.” 

in this manner did Cuvier re-establish 16& vertebrated animals, which form fifty 
distinct genera, of which fifteen are entirely new ; and, reckoning the additions which 
have since been made, there is reason to believe that the species of extinct animals 
are more numerous than the living ones. 

But Cuvier carried his generalization still farther. He found that the differences 
of structure between fossil and recent animals increase with the age of the deposit in 
which the former are found, and that these differences mark the age of the deposits 
themselves. As the primitive rocks exibit no traces of plants or animals, he conclu- 
ded that there was a time when no living beings existed upon the earth ; and 
that, before the creation of man, the world had been inhabited by at least three differ- 
ent generations of animals, which had been successively created, and successively 
destroyed. * 

In the earliest age of tho creation, plants and animals are found in the same 
strata ; and it can scarcely be doubted that vegetable bodies had preceded the creation 
of the animals that were to devour them. The stately pine, the gigantic equisetacese, 
and the lofty palm waved in the primeval forests, and the sea and the land were 
inhabited only by a small number of the marine mammalia, and scarcely any of the 
terrestrial mammalia. The principal inhabitants of the globe were fishes, molluscous 
animals, and a race of reptiles not less extraordinary by the singularity of their 
structure than by their gigantic proportions. These reptiles were the Megalosaurvs, 
upwards of seventy feet I6ng ; the Ichthyosaurus, above thirty feet in length ; the 
Plesiosaurus, an animal combining the trunk of an ordinary quadruped, with a neck 
Mke the body of a serpent, the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, and the 
paddles of a whale ; and tho Plerodactyle , the most extraordinary of extinct animals, 
uniting the characters of a bird, a bat, a reptile, and a quadruped. 

In the second period the terrestrial mammalia increase in number, and we have 
along with them numerous Pachydermata , or animals with thick skins, such as the 
Paleotherium and Anoplotherium, and other genera of aquatic animals, which dwelt 
on the margin of lakes and rivers. In the first of these extinct genera the species 
vary in size, from the rhinoceros to the hog. In the second, one of the species 
resembles a dwarf ass, with a broad tail like that of the otter ; another has the light 
and elegant aspect of the gazel ; and a fourth is only the size of the hare. These and 
other species, nearly fifty in number, were discovered by Cuvier in the fresh water 
formations of Montmartre, near Paris. 

In the third period lived the Mammoth , the Mastodon , the Hippopotamus, and 
those hugh Sloths , the Megatherium and the Megalonyx, the giants of the natural 
world, the grandest aud the last specimens of that extraordinary population over which 
man never swayed the sceptre. 

Among these various races of living beings, no quadrumanous animal, no ape, has 
been found ; and, what is more instructive still, no traces of man — no fragment, either 
of his works or of his bones, lias yet been discovered. Hence w'e arrive at the remark- 
able result, that these three periods have been succeeded by a fourth , in which the 
Almighty planted man upon the earth, and created, as his subjects and his servants, 
those races of living beings which occupy the surface of our globe, and inhabit the 
depths of its oceans. The period of the mammoth and the mastodon was succeeded 
by that of the lion and the tiger. 

But not only has Cuvier referred these various animals to different periods of 
time, deduced from the strata in which their bones have been deposited, he has 
proved, by an accurate comparison of the bones of one period with those of another, 
that the animals of any given period were not descended by natural birth from those 
of the preceding period, but were new creations, fresh from the hand of their Maker. 
Hence he deduced the extraordinary result, that the creatures of each successive 
period had been destroyed by some sudden catastrophe ; and that the earth, thus 
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swept of its animal life, was again re-peopled by new races of beings, rising in the 
scale of creation, and terminating in intellectual and immortal man. 

The brief history of animal life is pregnant with the deepest and most varied 
instruction. In his ignorance of the real phenomena of the subterranean world, the 
philosopher bad concluded, and concluded justly, that in the physical aspect of the 
globe there was “no appearance of a beginning and no prospect of an end but this 
gloomy dogma, tipped with atheism at each of its extremities, is, like all its kindred 
propositions, now exploded for ever. The records of faith now stand on the same 
level with the records of reason. Truth, brought down from on high, harmonizes with 
truth excavated from below ; and the humble Christian who refused to surrender his 
cherished volume to the taunts of reason, now holds it with a firmer grasp, and scans 
the series of creations which science has revealed, but as the harbinger of that latest 
exercise of divine power which gave birth to man, and placed him over a new animal 
world. 

But the confirmation of the Mosaic account of the creation is not the only, or 
even the chief, result of geological discovery. The commencement of organic life in 
plants and animals of the first period,' and its higher and progressive development in 
different orders of beings leads us back to that beginning which was so long veiled 
from human reason ; while the successive destruction of successive creations carries 
us forward to the terminus of our own period — to that “ day of the Lord, when the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth also, and the works which are therein, shall be burned up.” 

Although the same inspired writer, who thus predicts the final destruction of the 
existing world, has assured us that this dread catastrophe shall be followed by a new 
heaven, and a new earth ; yet it has been left to our reason alone to draw the con- 
clusion, that new forms of animal life will adorn the valleys of our renovated globe ; 
that the lion, which lies down with the lamb, will not be the offspring of our forest 
king ; and that the sainted race, among whom there is to be no more weeping, and 
no more death, will not share the tenancy of their sinless abodes with those ferocious 
natures, which, in a state of trial, God requires for his agents, and man for his 
slaves. 

Should this, the apparently last period of animal life, be one in which man is to 
exercise his facilities in the investigation of his Maker’s works, the fossil geology of 
the world we now inhabit will exhibit deposits not less interesting than those which 
embosom the gigantic framework of mammoths and mastodons. How interesting will 
be the excavations in which the buried cities of modern Europe will re-appear in 
their ruined grandeur ; how strange the discovery of submerged navies embalmed in 
their ocean beds ; or the foundered ship, with its imprisoned skeletons ; or the battle- 
field, with its prostrate warriors ; or the hallowed cemetery, crowded with the relics 
of youth and age, and crushed beneath their tablets of marble, and their monuments 
of bronze . — North British Review, 


. PROVERBS. 

Although proverbs are saws, I think it will be admitted that they ought not to be 
seesaws, or saws which cut both ways, and (as far as they are rules of human life) lay 
down clashing principles, and lead to conflicting lines of conduct. Although all men 
are not stuffed with proverbs like Panza the First, King of Barataria, most men have 
a few favourite ones, and are considerably, though sometimes unconsciously, influenced 
by them. Care should therefore be taken in framing a code of morality or prudence 
out of these antique materials, that its laws should be rather more distinct and con- 
sistent with each other than the laws of England. Saws that cut both ways are not 
wise saws ; at least some understanding ought to be come to as to which side of the 
maxim the truth is to be found at. 

Let us begin our illustrations with w Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” which 
originated, we must suppose, in certain foolish eels, who, with all their experience o£ 
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hot situations, were not so used to the pan as to feel themselves comfortable in it, and, 
in their impetuosity to leave it, sprang into the burning coals themselves. N f ow this 
was of course an indiscretion in the said eels ; not that they forgot the proverb “ Let 
well alone,” for it was anything but well to be fried alive as they were, not being 
consenting parties thereto, as the lawyers say, but let us put the case that these un- 
fortunate fishes had heard, marked, learned, and inwardly digested a saying which i» 
in men’s mouths every day, namely that “ when tilings are at the worst they mend ;** 
might not they, or their descendants, fairly justify thereby the fatal leap from the hot 
pan into the hotter fire, and argue that they took it with their eyes open, confidently 
expecting that when things were at the hottest they might be expected to cool 1 There 
is reason to think that men as well as eels have “leaped from the frying-pan into the 
fire,” on the principle that they must bo worse in order to be better, for u when 
things are at their worst, they mend.” 

The proverb “ Let well alone,” above incidentally quoted, is- itself to some 
degree a source of error, for it seems to lay down that nothing is to be “let alone” 
but what is “ well.” This inference is certainly not a logical one, but it is not the 
less likely to be drawn on that account. The truth is, that there is a large class of 
cases in which “ let ill alone” would be as wise a saw as “ let well alone.” Ill is 
better than worse, and is always to be “ let alone, 19 when it is impossible to remove 
the better . “ Let ill alone” would have met the case of the eels to a turn. To be 
sure they would probably have been fried and eaten all the same ; but then they 
would not have entailed on their race for ever a proverbial reputation for indiscretion. 

We are not going to repeat the well-known repartee to the adage “ The early 
bird gets the worm,” but we would fain ask, whether it be perfectly recondleable 
with “ Better last at a feast than first at a fray.” — We recommend the former proverb 
to birds, and the latter to worms. Here the feast and fray are one and the same 
thing, like the banquet of the Centaurs and Lapithse, and the wisdom of the worm 
is to keep snug in his hole. 

“ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety ;” but let the council be held in a 
kitchen and the proverb is at fruit, being flatly contradicted by “ Many cooks spoil 
the broth”. 

“ Shutting the stable after the steed is stolen,” is a sneer not very consistent with 
* Better late man never,” and the Scotch adage “ Better ane wit bought nor twa for 
nought.” 

“ Take care of the pence, let the pounds take care of themselves.” May not 
this be “penny-wise and pound-foolish,” the enfir of all cheese-paring, pippin- 
squeezing financiers, from Chancellors of the Exchequer downwards ! 

One of Poor Richard’s best savings is this — ■“ If you would have your business 
done, go yourself ; if not, send another.” But beware of extending this to law- 
buainess, for it is also written — “ The man who is his own lawyer has a fool for his 
client.” 

“ The d — Ps luck to you” is a proverbial wish amongst the common people, when 
they bear an ill-will ; yet when the best fortune imaginable befalls a man, he is 
proverbially called a lucky “ d — 1.” 

“ A wonder lasts but nine days nevertheless the seven wonders of the world 
have lasted the same number of centuries, and there is the Annus Mirabilis which 
must have lasted 365 days at least, and 366 if it was leap year. 

“ Slow and sure” says a profrne adage ; — •“ That which thou doest, do quickly,” 
■ays a divine one. 

We are cautioned against having “too many irons in the fire,” yet we are ad- 
monished to have “ more than one string to our bow.” 

“ Honesty is the best policy notwithstanding which we hear every moment of 
“ politic knaves.” The phrase ought surely to be “ impolitic knave,” if “ honesty be 
the best policy.” 

Again we are warned against being misled by appearances and outward show : 
but let us meet a worthy man in a knave’s company, the first observation is — “Afot- 
citur a sociis” — or “ Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you what you 
are.” 

By the by, did anybody ever* know a charitable application made of the .provefrb 
last quoted ! When roguery is found in honest society, or a blockhead met walking. 
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arm in arm with a sage, did yon ever hear the " Noscitur h soctu* 9 applied ! I never 
did. The damage might prove fatal to # a Johnson : bat is never of the slightest service 
to a Boswell. A Pistol, a Thersitee, a Parolles, or a Bally Back, never gains heroic 
repute by a casual association with a Fluellen, ’or an Ulysses ; or a Fluellen would 
run no small risk of losing all military glory, were he seen at the same mess with any ' 
of these pinks of cowardice. Is this “ measure for measure !” 

“Welcome is the best cheer.” Pray accommodate this to Fair words butter 
no parsnips 1” I take the latter proverb to be far Xhe sounder of the two ; at least 
I trust ifwill ever be deepest impressed upon the minds of the amphitryens. Welcome 
is very good in its way, but it is not, nor never will be, a turbot, or a saddle of mutton, 
or a glass of wine, aye or so much as — butter for parsnips i 

There is just now before me an old collection of the proverbs of several nations, 
and I find in immediate juxtaposition, maxims which seem to pull quite different wayB, 
like cross-grained dogs in the same leash. “ Harm watch, harm catch,” is followed by 
“ Provide for the worst, and the best will provide for itself.” “ Reprove others, but 
correct yourself,” is succeeded by “ Once a knave, and ever a knave “ He who 
will thrive, must rise by five,” by “ More haste, worse speed,” and “ Stay awhile, 
that wo may make an end the sooner.” We read that “ Idleness is the mother of 
mischief,” and directly after meet “ anything for a quiet life !” 

There ought to be held a general council or congress of the wise men of Europe, 
to revise, harmonize, and codify proverbs. As things are at present, one might as 
well follow a Will-o’-the-wisp, as shape his course by these most flickering and un- 
certain lights. 

Let us imagine a dialogue between Tom the father and Jack the son, on the 
subject of early rising, # 

“ Leap up, Jack,” cries the sire, “ The early bird gets the worm.” 

Jack answers — “ Look before you leap, father.” 

Tom replies— “ He that would thrive, must rise at five.” 

The son rejoins — 

" A thousand pounds, and a bottle of hay. 

Will all be one at doom's day.” 

. The father meets him with — u Better die poor than live poor, my son.” 

“ True,” observes sleepy Jack, “ but enough’s as good as a feast.” 

u Use legs and have legs,” cries Tom. 

“ The d— l’s a busy bishop,” answers' Jack, M as they say in Scotland.” 

“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 

“ Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise." 

“ You forget,” replies the sluggard, u that a rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

“ You ought to remember,” rebuts the industrious father, “ that procrastination 
is the thief of time.” 

Jack'is ready with a Scotch proverb — “ Fools are fain of flitting.” 

“ No advice equal to a father’s,” observes thrifty Thomas, his quiver nearly 
spent. 

“ There I have you on the hip, again,” concludes the son, for they say in Spain — ■ 
“ There’s a fig at Rome for him that gives another advice before he asks for it.” And, 
having so said, Tom goes to Bleep again. 


BREVITIES. 

Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to behold the fools who belong 
to her. 

Fine ladies who use excess of perfumes must think men like seals — most a ss a i l * 
able at the nose. 

Some men get on in the world on the same principle that a sweep passes uninter- 
ruptedly through a crowd. 
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People who affect a shortness of sight must think it the height of good fortune to 
be born blind. 

• He who loses, in the search of feme, thb dignity which should adorn human • 
nature, is like the victim opera-singer who has exchanged manhood for sound. 

Lounging, unemployed people, may be called of the tribe of Joshua* ; for with 
them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls — they must be baited to madness ere they are in a 
fit condition to die. 

There is an ancient saying — “ Truth lies in a well.” May not the modern adage 
run — “ The most certain charity is at a pump.” 

Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds for the painted head of a beggar, 
who would .threaten the living mendicant with the stocks. 

If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting into debt. It is giving to 
gnats the fangs of vipers. 

The heart of the great man, surrounded by poverty and trammelled by depend- 
ence, is like an egg in a nest built among briars, it must either curdle into bitterness, 
or, if it take life and mount, struggle through thorns for the ascent. 

Fame is represented bearing a trumpet. Would not the picture be truer, were 
she to hold a handful of dust ! 

Fishermen, in order to handle eels securely, first cover them with dirt. In like 
manner does detraction strive to grasp excellence. 

The friendship of some men is quite Briarean. They have a hundred hands. 

The easy and temperate man is not he who is most valued by the world ; the 
virtue of his abstemiousness makes him an object of indifference. One of the g r e a te st 
charges against the ass, is — he can live on thistles. 

The wounds of the dead are the furrows in which living heroes grow their 
laurels. 

Were we determined resolutely to avoid vices, the world would foist them on us — 
as thieves put off their plunder on the guiltless. 

When we look at the hide of a tiger in a furrier’s shop, exposed to the gaze of 
every malapert, and then think of the ferocity of the living beast in its native jungle, 
we see a beadle before a magistrate — a magistrate before a minister : there is toe tkm 
of office — die sleekness without its claws. 

With some people political vacillation heightens a man's celebrity — jhst as the 
galleries applaud when an actor enters in a new dress. 

If we judge from history, of what is the book of glory composed ! . Are not its 
leaves dead men’s sldn — its letters stamped in human blood — its golden clasps the 
pillage of nations ! It is illuminated with team and broken hearts. I. 


ON THE WIND. 


There’s a voice in the wind that is soothing and pleasant, 
That speaks to the heart vf a future repose — 

That breathes in our ear like a friend that is present 
To share in our musings, our mirth, and our woes. 

There’s a voice in the wind that is mournful and gushing, 
That tells of the joys that have fled long ago, 

When the fountains of Hope were, impetuous, gushing 
Like arrows shot forth from the closely bent bow. 

There’s a voice in the wind that engenders emotion. 
When thinking on scenes we may visit no more — 

That spreads o'er the bosom, like foam from the ocean, 
When, driven by storms, it beats fierce from the shore. 
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There’s a voice in the wind that encircles the senses, 

And people’s each dream with the forms of delight— 

Makes Fancy, reality seem — and enhances 

The fears that surround the dread hour of the night. 

There’s a voice in the wind which, in sweetness, is singing 
The murmuring music which sighs o’er the grave, 

Whether formed m the church-yard where flow ’rets are springing. 
Or cfadled beneath the wild billowy wave. 

There’s a voice in the wind that is doubly endearing, 

That speaks of a dwelling more lasting than this, 

When the soul shall rejoice at its Saviour appearing, 

And enter with him the bright regions of bliss. 

City of Lincoln Lodge . B* 


THE MONKS OF LA TRAPPE. 

Of all the reforms introduced into religious establishments up to the time of the 
Revolution, the severest, without doubt, was that imposed by the Abb£ de Rancl on the 
order of St. Bernard, in the monastery of La Trappe. The severe discipline which he 
established there dates from a period in which public morals began to relax in 
their severitv, and to grow less rigid ; yet, notwithstanding, this institution had, all at 
once, a wonderful success. # The 1 8th century undermined all the opinions and ideas 
upon which monastic institutions rested, and yet, by an unaccountable inconsistency, 
the Trappists ($he most rigid and the least useful order of all) is the only one which 
the present age has tolerated 1 A great interest is attached to all these monasteries, 
especially in France. The gloomy and terrible reform of the order of La Trappe had 
its origin in a love affair ; this effect, so different from its cause, resulted mom the 
tender passion ; and if we trace the history of this order, which has occasioned the 
shedding of so many pious tears, we shall discover tears of love at the source. 

Every body knows that in his youth the Abb£ de Rancl (descended from a high 
family in Brittany, possessing several livings, a man of wit and talent, a poet, and 
plunged in the vortex of the gay world at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
XIV.) was anything but an anchorite. The most celebrated of his gallantries was his 
liaison with Madame de Montbazon. Their mutual passion, too ardent to be concealed, 
was cherished without scruple, but, at the same time, without notoriety ; and the world 
at length looked upon it with that respect which serious sentiments generally inspire. 

One evening, after four days’ absence, M. de Rand rushed with eager joy to the 
hotel de Montbazon, in order to have a tete-a-tete with his mistress ; he was surprised, 
on penetrating through a secret passage which led to her apartment, to find a dead 
silence pervading the house. He walked on in a state of astonishment, and having hit 
himself several times against the darkened walls, he at length reached the chamber of 
the Princess, the sanctuary, as it were, of the Temple. The bed was overturned, all 
the furniture was thrown about, in disorder, and a solitary lamp was burning upon an 
arm-chair, by the light of which de Rand discerned upon the floor an open coffin, 
from which a portion of a winding-sheet was seen. 

/ Horrible to relate, the body which this coffin contained was headless ; the head 
had been separated from the trunk, and placed at the feet of the deceased, in order 
that the corpse might be got into the coffin, which was somewhat too small in iU 
dimensions. Now the head had rolled out of the leaden coffin, and it was only upon 
kicking against it with his foot that the wretched de Rand became aware of his mis- 
tress’s fate. She had died suddenly the evening before. No one knows what after- 
wards took- place in the chamber of the deceased, but M. de Rand was foipid lying 
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near the coffin in a state of insensibility ; his lips, hands, and bosom were stained with 
blood, and he still pressed to his breast the lifeless head of his adored mistress. * * * 

A short time after this event the Abb£ de Ranc£ dismissed his servants, sold his 
property, and resigned all his benefices, except La Trappe, whither he retired in the 
capacity of a regular monk. In 1663 he assumed, at Notre Dame de Persegne, the 
habit of the order of Citeaux, and in the same year the monastery of La Trappe 
was reformed by the labours of this rigid anchorite, who terminated by a series 
of works worthy of St Basil, or of St. John of Alexandria* a literary career, which he 
had commenced by a very excellent translation of Anacreon. * * * • 

After several hours’ walking we came to a bridge of five or -Six planks, situate in 
a woody defile, and thrown, in a most picturesque attitude, across a foaming torrent 
called the Lison. This extremely fantastical structure is adorned in the centre with a 
heavy cross of nutwood. Its appearance is so wild that it forcibly reminds the spec- 
tator of those bridges in the Pyrennees and in Italy, which are drawn by the imagina- 
tion of poets and painters to serve as the theatre of the adventures of brigands. Above 
this gorge the road ceases, and the tourist becomes lost amidst a clustre of trees, rocks, 
and thickets for the space of a league. The valley here becomes surrounded by very 
lofty and grey-headed crests, and the traveller is almost at a loss to comprehend how 
he has managed to penetrate into this solitude, in the midst of which are situate two 
or three houses of a rustic and at the same time a religious appearance. Thefee are 
inhabited by the Trappists of Malans. 

On arriving in sight of these houses, an unexpected spectacle burst upon our 
view. Along a terrace situate on a slight declivity were scattered a number of monks, 
who, in white robes and with shorn heads, were digging up the ground with pickaxes. 
Some, in an attitude of meditation were looking up at the clouds ; others were sitting 
down and reading, whilst a few more sat with their heads resting on their elbows, the 
former being covered with an ample cowl. They walked about, and passed and re- 
passed, slowly and silently, like so many ghosts, without exchanging a single word. 
These persons, with their strange costumes, and* in the midst of a gloomy country, 
called to the mind ideas of another state of being. 

As we wished to visit the monastery we accosted a monk dressed in a brown robe, 
who did not answer a word. We then addressed another clothed in a white robe, who 
replied to us in most laconic style, and without looking at us at all. Following the 
instructions which he gave us we rang a little bell, rustically suspended betweeu two 
pieces of wood. Whilst the porter was coming to open the door we had time to examine 
the structure of the cloister, by the side of which is a mill-wheel, turned by d water-course, 
and used to grind, the corn of the convent. The church is unfinished ; in the meadow, 
which is very irregular, and covered with briars, vegetables, and stones, the monks 
have built a house of refuge for Christian travellers. 

It is the nature of human things to appear only beautiful when looked upon in a cer- 
tain point of view. W e discovered the truth of this axiom on a closer examination of 
that which, when looked at from afar, had inspired us with respect. The friar who 
opened to us the door of the monastery had the lean and placid countenance of the 
Chartreux of Lisueur. He was habited in a robe of white wool, in front of which a wide 
band of black cloth depended from his head down wards. His head was newly shaved, 
and his neck had deeply stained with dift the cowl which was thrown back over his 
shoulders. Morever, we saw reason to believe that the discipline of the monastery 
prohibits the monks from ever washing their hands. Whilst tlie “ father-porter” was 
conversing with us in the yard, surrounded by his lay-brothers (individuals dressed in 
brown, the white robe being only worn by the priests, the deacons, and those who have 
pronounced indissoluble vows,) our guide suddenly ceased to speak, and on turning 
round to find out the cause of his silence we saw that he had disappeared. The other 
monks had also vanished, and we were surprised to find them almost beneath our 
feet on their knees, or rather upon their four paws, in the attitude of Nebuchadnezzar 
after his metamorphose. The tinkling of a little bell, which swung in a belfry in the 
middle of the roof, had caused them thus to fall prostrate. We remained aghast, not 
daring to stir for fear of trampling on a monk, and surrounded on all sides by the poor 
anchorites, who grunted out their orisons in a most singular manner. The reverse 
ride of the hill was also covered with monks in the same position : they looked like a 
flock of sheep. 
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Tho discipline of the Trappist monks is exceedingly rigorous, although many ridi- 
culous errors have been spread abroad respecting their mode of life, &c. A strict 
silence is enjoined ; the monks never converse with each other, and only speak to 
strangers out of the house. This makes manifest the absurdity of the formula, 
“ Brother, we must all die !” which the public generally believe is addressed by one 
monk to another whenever they chance to meet. The porter, Friar Pacoine, replied, 
on an inquiry about this matter, “It would hardly be worth while to infringe upon 
our rules for the sake of uttering a sentence which teaches nothing to anybody.’* 

Equally false is the notion that the Trappists dig every day a portion of their 
grave. Friar Pacomo observed on this head : — 

“ In a few years’ time the grave would become a well. To dig a grave every day 
is the means of hardening the mind against the thoughts of death, rather than of 
causing it to reflect seriously upon such things. The custom very often deadens tho 
imagination, and it is not all grave-diggers that arc saints.” 

In the cemetery every hillock is surmounted by a wooden cross and stone pot, 
containing the holy water. On conducting us towards the house brother Pacome 
requested us to keep a profound silence. 

When M. de Ranee reformed La Trappe he proscribed manual labour, and ordered 
that the monks should exclusively subsist on the produce of their industry. As every 
day of their life is a jour malgrr, they do not fatten any flocks or herds. Nothing can 
be more scanty than their meals. Upon an iron table, placed on tressels, with tho 
pulpit of the lecfcitr at the further end, were ranged a number of earthen pots filled 
with water, with porringers to correspond instead of glasses. Other porringers 
were placed in front of wooden spoons, and each monk had, besides these articles, a 
red coloured plate, in which was a bunch of grapes, imported from a country where 
they never ripen, and speckled all over with an unwholesome and greenish blue. 
The soup exhaled a sour smell of roots ; the bread was black, and seasoned only with 
certain fibrous vegetables, without any sauce whatever. 

Upon the white walls were written pious maxims in praise of sobriety and fasting, 
precepts as meagre as the larder of the monastery is empty. The very stomach heaves 
at the aspect of so much austerity and suffering. 

Occasionally at evening prayers the superior says : — u My brethren, let us pray 
for the soul of the mother (or the sister) of one amongst us, who is dead.” Each monk 
then takes his part in the mournful ceremony ; they pray, they tremble, but he whom 
death lias thus deprived of his relation remains for ever ignorant of his misfortune. 
What frightful uncertainty ; and what horrible nights must the wretched monks pass ! 

The Trappists have no sort of recreation. M. de Ranee forbade study, as tho 
source of disputes and relaxation, so that these ignorant monks, badly fed and con- 
demned to perpetual sufferings, are as brutalized and as useless to their fellow-crea- 
tures as the inmates of a madhouse. Nothing in these gloomy and savage practices, 
and in this dark and bigoted idolatry, resembles the primitive law of Jesus Christ. 
Thus to degrade and imprison the creatures of God is not, assuredly, the proper way 
to glorify the Creator. Moral suicide will never cease to he a suicide. In vain did 
we seek in the faces of these poor monks for the traces of violent passions or great 
misfortunes. Their physiognomies were vulgar, hard, stupid, and ignoble ; even devo- 
tion appeal's wanting ; and their heads have, for the most part, an almost disgusting 
character. 


CHEMISTRY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Why not introduce the study of chemistry in all our common schools, at least the 
rudiments of chemistry, and especially the meaning of chemical terms ? Why should 
not a boy, a farmer’s boy, be taught the meaning of oxygen and hydrogen, as well as 
that of the word water ? — When he is now told by the papers or books lie reads, that 
water (the meaning of which term In* understands very well) is a fluid composed of 
certain proportions each of oxygen and hydrogen, (terms he knows nothing about,) he 
is at a loss. His education has left him with the idea that water i* a simple element, 
Vol. 10— No. I— M. 
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as the ancients thought it was ; and he also complains of the use of these hard words, 
when the fact is they are not harder than any other words to learn to or speak ; but 
they are new to him, and hence lie thinks them hard. All farmers should understand 
the rudiments of chemistry at least, and as much more as they can command ; no 
one can be a good farmer without this knowledge, except by accident. It is in vain 
for writers on the subject, to try to use language that can be understood by those who 
have not learned the meaning of chemical terms. The word oxygen, for example, 
has no common term that would be understood more readily by such people, neither 
has hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, &c. See what a list Webster makes in defining these 
terms . — “ Oxygen — in chemistry, oxygen or oxygen gas, is an element or substance so 
named from its property of generating acids ; it is the respirable part of air, vital air, 
or the basis of it ; it is called the acidifying principle, and the principle or support of 
combustion.” “ Hydrogen — in chemistry, a gas which constitutes one of the elements 
of wafer.” " Nitrogen — tho element of nitre ; that which produces nitre ; that ele- 
ment or component part of air which is called azote.” “ Carbon — pure charcoal : a 
simple body, black, brittle, light and inodorous.” Now, • what information will one 
who does not understand the rudiments of chemistry, derive from these definitions I 
None whatever. But if chemistry was made a part of common education, all theso 
terms would convey a meaning to the reader of them as readily as do those of water, 
atmospheric air, aud charcoal. It is not supposed, that the science at large could be 
taught in common schools ; for if it could, there would be no necessity for high 
schools. All that is intended by these remarks, is to recommend that the meaning of 
all chemical terms should be there taught. For example, the school teachers should 
teach the scholars the meaning of the word water thus Ur— Water, a compound fluid, 
the elements of which are by weight, eight parts oxygen, and one part hydrogen; by 
measure, one part oxygen and two parts hydrogen. Oxygon and hydrogen are gases; 
they are both colorless, having neither taste nor smell. Oxygen gas is heavier than 
atmospheric air, and it forms a portion of the air itself. It is essential to animal life 
and combustion. Hydrogen gas is the lightest of all gases, and hence is used in 
filling balloons ; being about sixteen times lighter than oxygen. Now if such instruc- 
tion was given in schools, there would be no complaint of the use by writers, of hard 
names, hard words, &c., and farmers would know' just as well what was meant by 
the words calcareous earth, gypseouB earth, &c., as they now do of tho meaning of 
marl, plaster of Paris, &c. I can sco no more reason in restricting the education of 
boys to the common-place words of our language, in our common schools, than I do 
in confining them in their farming operations to the old common-place routine of prac- 
tice. Their education should be such as to fit them for the profession they are to fol- 
low, let that bo what it may. Chemistry and botany arc as essential elements of an 
agricultural education, as any others whatever. — But how few are thero amongst us 
who know oven the meaning of the most common terms of either science. 


VENTILATION. 

Everybody knows — at least no one will deny — that air, puro air, uncontaminated 
and uumixed, is essential to health, and even to life ; and every one knows, or should 
know, that air which has once been breathed is not fit to be inhaled again, and that 
if breathed again repeatedly, it induces languor, headache, and, in the last degree, 
death, but in every degree disease. Yet few have acquired, to its full extent, tho 
taste for pure air, and fewer still provide for the salutary enjoyment of it. In fact, 
pure water and pure air are the two essentials to the most important functions of 
nealthy life — respiration and perspiration to the soundness of the skin and the lungs. 
Yet how many are there, who w’ould be disgusted with a dirty skin or impure water, 
who are content to inhale foul and deleterious air, and then wonder that they have 
pulmonary complaints. 

Ventilation is as essential to health and cleanliness as washing ; and we may 
define it to be the continual supply, to a close apartment, of such quantity of pure air 
as may be required to r the consumption which is going on in it, and the continual 
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extraction from it of bad, impure, or used air. But it will be necessary firet to state 
the nature of that composition which demands this supply, and of that deterioration 
which requires such a continual abstraction of the air which is deteriorated and 
injured. 

As to the supply of pure air wanted for the lungs of a human being : — Each 
human being swallows or inhales about a gallon of pure air per minute, = GO gallons 
an hour. Suppose, then, that each person were to inhale his supply from a reservoir 
of pure air, through a pipe applied to his mouth, so that none but what was perfectly 
pure could reach his lungs, it is plain that there should pass into every apartment 60 
gallons an hour for each individual in the room — say, for ten persons, 600 gallons. 
The question comes next, how to get this air into the room, and to the mouths of the 
persons who want it. It will not do simply to open the door or window large enough 
to admit 600 gallons an hour, for you may open the door or the window, and yet find 
that the pure air will not enter, and will not find its way to the mouths of those who 
want it, You must not only let it in, you must compel it to enter — you ask how : we 
will proceed hereafter to consider that point. 

The removal of used and deleterious air from the apartment is the other branch 
of ventilation. Part of the air we breathe we consume or incorporate with our body, 
the rest we throw back again into the apartment. This should not be breathed again, 
for it has a poisonous gas mixed with it — the same gas which the French so often use 
for the purpose of committing suiside — and of this we eject from our lungs some five 
gallons an hour. Besides this, our lungs eject a largo quantity of steamy vapour, 
which contaminates the surrounding atmosphere. Further, our skins are continually 
Bending forth air of the same deteriorated kind. The impure air which we thus eject 
contaminates that which surrounds us, and thus we defile as much iu a minute as we 
actually use in an hour. While, therefore, we actually consume 60 gallons of pure air 
an hour, we injure or contaminate, by what we expire or exhale, 60 gallons per minute 
of the air which surrounds us. This must, of course, be removed. 

Two processes are therefore necessary to the comfort and salubrity of an apart- 
ment : the ejection of 60 gallons per minute of damaged air — the supply of an equal 
quantity of pure air. Now there are two modes of doing this ; both sufficiently com- 
mon and simple. First, keep the doors or windows always sufficiently open to let in 
the pure air ; and, secondly, always have a large fire, to draw tho bad air up 
the chimney out of the apartment. These plans, when used together, are certainly 
effective ; unhappily the cure is, generally, at least, as bad as the disease. Here, then, 
is the source of all the difficulty of ventilation. The air must be changed — rapidly 
changed — but subject to this essential condition, that it he so changed as not to expose 
the body to injurious draughts of cold air by that act of change. Such is tho problem 
to be practically solved. 

The means of effectually solving this problem are well ascertained, simple, and 
perfectly definite. There is no difficulty about ventilation except in explaining how it 
comes that it should be any matter of mystery, art, or craft, and why a supply of pure 
air should not be as effectually provided for as the supply of pure water. 

For, in the first place, it is manifest that u large openiug should bo provided by 
which air should enter into a house ; and let us conccivo this opening to be on the 
lowest floor of the house : let us suppose this opening to he simply a window of a 
small closet or apartment, which we may call the stove room , and let it contain, as its 
name denotes, a stovo of such power as rapidly to heat the whole air in the apartment 
to a pleasant temperature, say 60° ; then it is plain, that if this chamber communieato 
directly with the hall of the house, all the air which enters tho window of the stove 
room will pass freely into the house, and perfectly fill it with warm pure air, because 
the ordinary open fire of each room produces a draught up the chimney which is 
ample for the abstraction of the injured air from ordinary dwelling-houses, and if 
there be only a free entrance by the stove room of air into that room, and then to tho 
rest of the house, po cold air will enter anywhere, because the very fact of an unim- 
peded admittance being given by the stove room to the external air, will determine 
the whole current in that direction, and in that direction alone. By that circumstance 
the usual currents of cold air through the chinks of windows and of doors to supply 
tho fire aro prevented ; and tho only air that does enter tho door., is from tho hall, 
which being supplied by the stove chamber, is, of course, warm. 
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In a room, however, which is crowded, the still further precaution must he taken 
of adding, besides the chimney, a large orifice, to lead the air upwards out of the 
room, either into a second chimney beside the common chimney of the room, or into a 
ventilator in the top of the house. There is no further mystery — except that the 
openings for ventilation should be large enough. We recommend that the opening 
should be of the size of the sum of all the windpipes of all the persous in the room, 
that is, of an area of about two square inches for each person, and for 600 persons an 
area of pipe 40 inches in diameter would be about enough ; certainly, for ventilation, 
no less would, in ordinary circumstances, suffice. 

The secrets of ventilation, then, are these : let the air enter the house freely by 
a large aperture, like a common window, and capable of regulation in the same way. 
Let it enter a stove room, and be there completely warmed, -then let it pass freely 
through the whole house, and enter all the apartments either at the doors or by 
express channels. Take off the used air by the chimney and an open lire ; or, for 
crowds, provide larger and express openings — there is no more to be done. Houses* 
that we have seen ventilated in this simple, unpretending, uumysterious manner, are 
the best ventilated we have ever entered. It is too often the fate of the mysterious 
little pipes, funnels, tubes, and valves hv which ventilation is frequently symbolized, 
rather to indicate ventilation than to effect it . — A theme urn. 


PAGES FOR THE MANY. 

Woman. — There is a spell in woman. No man, not utterly degraded, can listeit 
without delight to the accents of the guileless heart. Beauty, too, has a natural power 
over the mind ; and it is right that this should be. All that overcomes selfishness, 
the besetting sin of the world, is an instrument of good. Beauty is but melody of a 
higher kind ; and both alike soften the troubled and hard nature of man. Even if we 
looked on lovely woman but as on a rose, an exquisite production of the summer hours 
of life, it would be idle to deny her influence in making even those summer hours 
sweeter. But, as the companion of the mind, as the very model of a friendship that 
no chance can shake, as the pleasant sharer of the heart of heart, the being to whom 
man returns after the tumult of the day, like the worshipper to a secret shrine, to revive 
his nobler tastes and virtues at a source pure from the evil of the external world, and 
glowing with a perpetual light of sanctity and love ; whore shall we find her equal 1 — 
Croly. 

Potatoes. — On examining a thin slice of potatoe under th® microscope, its struc- 
ture will be beautifully seen. It will be found composed of different layers, of which 
the external one is often highly coloured, and contains a certain portion of a delete- 
rious subs.ance, which is found in most plants of the natural family to which the pota- 
toe belongs. But the great mass of the tuber is composed of a substance occupying 
the place, and possessing the structure, of the pith of a young branch. Under tlio 
microscope it Is seen to bo almost entirely composed of cells of irregular form and size, 
which are sometimes fiikd, and sometimes contain conglomerations and clusters of 
beautiful little oval grains. When a potatoe is boiled, then each of the almost innu- 
merable cells of which it is composed becomes a little vessel frill of jelly, and if there 
be not a great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be gelatanizecl without bursting 
them. But if the number of grains or their size be very great, the cellular structure 
of the potatoe is ruj tured on all sides by the expansion of the little masses of jelly, 
and the appearance of mealiness is produced. Hence we see that mealy potatoes are 
the most valuable, and waxiness is an indication of deficiency of starch or nutrient 
matter . — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Human Nature. — We may inure ourselves to the contemplation of any idea, 
however appalling or alarming it may appear at first sight, without a shudder and almost 
without a regret. The convict, under sentence of death in the condemned cell, and 
his ears ringing with the din of the hammers erecting the scaffold, does not experience 
such acute menial agony as the world are apt to suppose. We all have the certainty 
of death, at some data more or less near, before our eye 3 and yet this conviction does 
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not trouble our mental equanimity. The convict who is doomed to die, is only worse 
off than ourselves inasmuch as the precise day, hour, and moment of his fate are 
revealed to him ; but his death, which is to be sudden and only of a moment’s pain, 
must be a thousand times preferable to the long, lingering, agonizing throes of sickness 
which many of those who pity him are eventually doomed to endure before their thread 
of existence shall be severed for ever ! Yes — we can bring our minds to meet every 
species of mortal affliction with resignation, and even with cheerfulness; and there is 
no sorrow, no malady, no pang, which issued from Pandora’s box, that did not bear * 
the imprint of hope along with it. — Reynolds. 

Relations of Celebrated Men. — I have observed, by the way, that, in general, 
men are the less mourned by their families, in proportion as they are the more mourned # 
by the community. The great are seldom amiable ; and those who are the least lenient 
to our errors, are invariably our relations. — Bulicer. 

Influence of Colour on Heat. — The property of absorbing heat depends much 
upon the colour of the substance, and as a general rule the dark colours, viz. those 
which absorb most light, absorb also most heat. Dr. Franklin laid pieces of cloth of 
different colours on snow, and during a given period in which the sun was shining on 
them, he noted this in the different depths to which, by melting the snow which was 
under them, they sunk. Hence appears the importance of having a white dress in 
summer, that by it, with the sun’s light, the heat also may be repelled ; and a white 
dress in winter is good, because it radiates little. Polar animals have generally white 
furs. White horses arc both less heated in the sun, and less chilled in winter, than 
those of darker hues. — Arnold's Elements of Physics. 

Tiie Blue Violet.— This beautiful flower is known to all who have breathed the 
pure air of British fields. They could not pass along our hedge-rows in spring with- 
out inhaling its fragrant perfume, though its tiny head is so completely hid beneath 
its humble foliage that it seldom meets the eye of the careless passer-by. Yet 
although unheeded, 

. Gentle gales. 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whbper whence they stole 
These balmy spoils. 

Let us entreat our friends who would seek for the purest and most healthy pleasures, 
to rise with the sun, and accept the invitation of Elliott to 

Walk where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane ; 

and then — but Howitt, in all his freshness, shall tell you what delight you will meet 
with : — “ All unexpectedly, in some embowered lane, you are arrested by the deli* 
cious odour of violets, those sweetest of Flora's children, which have furnished so 
many beautiful allusious to the poets, and which are not yet exhausted ; they are like 
true friends — we do not know half their sweetness till they have felt the sunshine of 
our kiuduess ; and again, they are like the pleasures of our childhood, the earliest and 
most beautiful. In March they are seen in all their glory — blue and white — modestly * 
peering through their thick clustering leaves.” Barry Cornwall places the violet 
before the rose in the following lines. True it is that modesty, of which quality it is 
the universal emblem, is more to be desired than beauty, but we must ever acknow- 
ledge the rose as the queen of flowers — 

It has a scent as though Love, for its dower, 

TIad on it all his odorous . rrows tost ; 

For though the rose has more perfuming power 
The violet haply ’cause 'tis almost lost. 

And t kes us so much trouble to discover.* 

Stands first with moat, but always with a lover. 

It is interesting to notice how* widely the violet is distributed over this blooming world. 
They spring at the foot of the Alps, and bloom on the very summit of the Allegha- 
nies ; — their sweets are borne upon the spicy gales of Araby the blest ; and they put 
forth their cerulean flowers in the Persian garden of roses. ” Humboldt gathered them 
in the valley of the Amazon, and on the sides of the lofty Andes. The most lovely 
flowers are the most simple, and plainly the favourites of nature, for they are most 
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widely diffused. It was a thought as delicate as it was beautiful, which suggested the 
modest violet as a poetical reward. A golden violet was announced as the prize to be 
decreed to the author of the best poem in the Provencal language, in 1 324— 

And in that golden vase was set 
The prixe— the golden violet. 

Many Facts in few Words. — A legal stone is 141bs. or the eighth of an hun- 
dred, in England, and 161bs. in Holland. The fathom, 6 feet, is derived from the 
height of a full-grown man. A hand, in horse measure, is four inches. 

An Irish mue is 2240 yards ; a Scotch mile is 1984 yards ; an English, or statute 
mile, 1760 yards. An acre is 4840 square yards, or 69 yards, 1 foot, 8$ inches each 
way. A square mile, 1763 yards each way, contains 640 acres. 

The Persians give names to every day in the month, just as we give them to days 
of the week. 

The human body consists of 240 bones, 9 kinds of articulations or joinings, 100 
cartilages or ligaments, 400 muscles or tendons, and 100 nerves, besides blood, arte- 
ries, veins, &c. 

The foot of a Chinese female, from the heel to the great toe, is only 4 inches 
long. 

In marching, soldiers take 75 steps per minute ; quick marching, 108 ; and in 
charging, 150 steps. 

A chesnut tree on Mount jEtna is 190 feet round, close to the trunk. 

The mahogany tree is full grown in 200 years. Cypress trees are known to b« 
800 or 900 years old. 

There are no solid rocks in the arctic regions, owing to the severe frosts. 

Fossil bones of the lizard, 24 feet in length, equal to the dragons of antiquity, 
have been found in Bavaria. 

The surface of the sea is estimated at 150,000,000 square miles, taking the whole 
surface of the globe at 197,000,000 square miles. Its greatest depth is supposed to be 
equal to the height of the highest mountain, or four miles. 

Of 100 parts into which the surface of the earth may be divided, Europe contains 
7, Africa 21, Continental Asia 33, New Holland, &c., 8, South America 15, North 
America 16. 

Pews. — If there be two places in the world, where perfect equality among man- 
kind should obtain, they are the church and the grave. There' is a nearer approach 
to this equality in the Catholic than in the Protestant house of prayer. In the former, 
the rich and the poor, sit, stand, or kneel on the same level. In the lottery rank and 
wealth box themselves up with much care, and, I fear, pride, as at the theatre or the 
opera ; " Odi profanum vulgus et arceo” it is not written on the door of each pew, 
but it is engraven on the hearts of the inside passengers. A few narrow aisles are 
left for the indigent, as though they were travelling to a destination totally different to 
that of their neighbours in the boxes ! A great cry is made about u Church exten- 
sion ;” but it ought to be preceded by the removal of a great evil — “ Pew retention.’* 
True, the church is often unable to accommodate the congregation ; and why ! 
Because one-third of the holy edifice is filled with w ooden cribs, or stalls, as in the 
Haymarket, for segregation of the great, and exclusion of the poor ! What ! Go to 
heaven in company with rags I — No, no. We had rather travel, even in an opposite 
direction, in company with robes and feathers. — Dr. James Johnson's Tour. 

How do you Spell Turner 1. — “ Mr. Reed,” said a Mr. Turner one day to a 
friend with whom he was conversing, “ I have just been thinking that your name is 
about as changeable as any I know. Why, how many ways of spelling it are there ? 
Heed, Rede, Read, Reid, Reade, Wrede, Wreade, and I don’t know how many 
more I Ha ! ha 1 well I am glad my name isn’t Reed.” — “ Not quite so fast,” said 
Mr. R., " you have little to boast of in your own name. I am inclined to think you 
will find it undergoes as many vagaries as my own — if not more.” — u Impossible P* 
ejaculated Mr. Turner, “ T-u-r-n-e-r ; how otherwise pray, would you spell Turner!” 
(i We shall see,*’ said Mr. R.” Iu the first place you spell it thus — Thurner.” — 
* But on what ground do you use the Th 1” — “ For the same reason that you have these 
letters in Thames, Thomas, &c. If. th represent the sound of / in Thomas, why not 
in Turner, or rather 77mmer V ' — “ Well, that is but one change ; what others can 
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you show me 1 ” — “ Oh, several. You are not perhaps aware that the sound of u, as 
in Tar, is represented by each of the vowels in our alphabet, as well as by several 
combinations, thus miliar * her, fir, attorney, car, parlour, earnest, Ac. Ac. Thus 
we may legitimately spell your name Thurnair, Thiraur, Thurnour, Thearnour, Thor- 
ner, Thornur, Thornir, Therner, Themear, Themour, Thernur, Thernar, Themir 

Thournir, Thourner, Th ” — 44 Hold !’’ said Mr. T. in astonishment, 44 I see you 

are never going to end. How many more changes are you going to ring 1” — 44 To tell 
you the truth, ,, replied Mr. Reed, 44 1 scarcely know how to end, for I havn’t shown 
you a twentieth part of the changes your name might undergo. But how would you 
like it spelled thus — Tholognyrrh i” 44 That’s far too much like Dutch for my liking,” 
said Mr. T. ; 44 but by what process do you arrive at such an outlandish combinatiou 
of letters to represent Turner 1” 44 By a very simple one,” continued Mr. Reed ; 
“In the word Colonel, the combination C-o-l-o i9 made to represent 4 Cur,* and by a 
parity of reasoning, T-o-l-o, or T-h o-l-o, will represent 4 Tur.’ In the word gnaw gn 
is the representative of the sound of n ; and why not use it for the same purpose in 
your own name ! As in myrrh , the combination yrrh stands for the sound er, so gnyrrh 
will, of course, be 4 ner.’ Thus we get T-h-o-l-o-g-n-y-r-r-h — Turner. Ha 1 ha 1 
I'm glad my name isn’t Turner !” — Norfolk News. 

Singular Anecdote. — Several years ago, a charity sermon was preached in a 
dissenting chapel in the west of England. When the preacher ascended the pulpit, 
he thus addressed the hearers : — “ My brethren, before proceeding to the duties of 
this evening, allow me to relate a short anecdote. Many years have elapsed since I 
was last within the walls of this house. Upon that evening among the hearers came 
three men, with the intention of not only scoffing at the minister, but with their 
pockets filled with stones for the purpose of assaulting him. After he had spoken a 
few sentences, one said, 4 D — n him, let us be at him now but the second replied, 
4 No, stop till we hear what he makes of this point.’ The minister went on, when the 
second said, 4 We’ve heard enough now — throw !’ but the third interfered, saying, 
4 He’s not so foolish as I expected— let us hear him out.’ The preacher concluded 
without being interrupted. Now, mark me, my brethren — of these three men, one 
was executed three months ago at Newgate, for forgery ; the second, at this moment, 
lies under the sentence of death, in the gaol of this city, for murder — the other 
(continued the minister with great emotion) — the third, through the infinite goodness 
of God is even now obout to address you — listen to him /” 

Effect of Manufacturing Pressures. — Manufacturing pressures tend to in- 
crease improvements in machinery. Driven to threadbare profits, the manufacturers 
seek every means of reducing the cost of production ; and hence it has occurred, that 
during the last five or six years there has been more improvement in machinery than 
had taken place for 2£ years before that period. We believe we are correct in stating 
that some eight or nine years since, the maximum capability of the spinning mules 
did not exceed the power of turning above 640 spindles. There are self-acting mules 
now in use that will turn upwards of 2,000 spindles ! A mill of the present day, with 
improved machinery, is capable of turning off a given quantity of work at about one- 
third less expense than it could have accomplished seven years since ; in other words, 
a factory which in 1836 required an outlay of £600 per week wages, can now throw 
off the same quantity of work for £400 per week. We heard of one respectable 
manufacturer declare that if his forty-inch cotton was made fast to a vessel at Liver- 
pool, and the vessel allowed to make the best of her way to Canton, he could mako 
the cotton as fast as the ship could sail away with it, or he would consent to have 
nothing for it. Now, allowing the ordinary voyage of four months and calculating 
the number of miles the ship would sail, it would require twenty-four millions of yards 
of cloth to keep pace with the ship, or about 8,330 yards per hour, working the whole 
time night and day. The same machinery would in seven months make a belt round 
the earth 40 inches wide. Now we would ask, if one manufacturer can do this, what 
could the whole machinery of England accomplish ! Could it not make sufficient cloth 
in a few years to cover the whole surface of the inhabited part of the globe ! These 
calculations may appear ridiculous ; but should not the facts we have stated operate as 
an awful warning to prepare for the threatening storm \ — Poor Law Guide. 

The Expense op War. — Give me the money that has been paid in war, and I 
will purchase every foot of land upon the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and 
child, in an attire that kings and queens would be proud of ; l will build a school-house 
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upon every hill side and in every valley over the whole habitable earth’; Twill build 
an academy in every town, and endow it ; n college in even' state, and fill it with able 
professors ; I will crown every hill with a church consecrated to the promulgation of 
the gospel of peace ; 1 will support in its pulpit an able teacher of- righteousness, so 
that on every sabbath morning, the chime on one hill should answer to chime on ano- 
ther, round the earth’s broad circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of 
praise should ascend like a universal holocaust t a li^atefi.-T^/Wd^J. * > • . 

* Tin-: Cook and the Coachman, or a MisBlric STtrii a^. — > A* ecjbk in )l ^gemle- 
mirn’s family having heard mesmerism much spoken df, aiid rtnnV Strange stories told 
of it, took it into her head she would be Mesmerised, and for that purpose applied to 
a noted professor in a country town. Being a very hale and healthy subject, the sur- 
geon had some difficulty to produce Mesmeric sleep, but he eventually succeeded. — 
Her first words were perfectly natural, but iu a faltering toue the fair one said — 
“ Coachman ! oh ! take your cold feet away !” 

Comparison of Speed. — A French scientific journal states that the ordinary rate 


is, per second — 

Of a man walking * . . . . 4 feet. 

Of a good horse in harness 12 u 

Of a reindeer in a sledge, on ice 27 “ 

Of an English race-horse 43 M 

Ofahare *... 38 « 

Of a good sailing ship 14 u 

Of the wind..... 82 “ 

Of sound 1038 “ 

Of a 24-pound cannon-ball 1300 u 


Mtstijrv' and Confusion. — A mother and daughter being together in this county 
(Westmoreland), were brought to bed on the same day, each of a son. In the bustle 
of the moment both babes were placed in a cradle, and, to the confusion of the 
mothers, when the youngsters were taken from the cradle, the nurses were unable to 
tell which was the mother's and which was the daughter’s son ! A matter which, of 
course must remain a mystery . — Kendal Mercury. 

The Origin of Beards. — Van Helmont tells that Adam was created without a 
beard, but that after he had fallen and sinned, because of the sinful propensities which 
he derived from the fruit of the forbidden tree, a beard was made part of his punish- 
ment and disgrace, bringing him thus into near resemblance with the beasts towards 
whom he had made his nature approximate. The same stigma was not inflicted upon 
Eve, because even in the fall she retained much of her original modesty, and there- 
fore deserved no sueli opprobrious mark. Van Helmont observes also, that no good 
angel ever appears with a heard, aud this, he says, is a capital sign by which angels 
may be distinguished — a matter of great importance to those who are in the hamtof 
seeing them. He marvelled therefore that men should suppose the beard was given 
them for an ornament, when angels abhor it, and when they see that they have it in 
common with he-goats. There must be something in his remark ; for take the most 
beautiful angel that ever painter designed, or engraver copied, put him on a beard, and 
the celestial character will be so entirely destroyed that the simple appendages of a 
tail will cacodenttonize the Eudtemon. — 'l he f)octor . 

^rcBentattoita. 

June 16. 1847, two splendid sliver watches and appendage*, value L8. 8s. Od. each, to P.PO.M, 
Samuel Barker, C.S. and P.P.O.M. Thomas Hyde, hy the Members of the Duke of Sutherland Lodge, 
Paln's-Lane District, and raised hv voluntary subscription. — August 11, the Members of the Loyal 
Mechanic Lodge, Leeds District, celebrated their twenty-first Anniversary, at the house of Mr. James 
Dawson, the Leopard Inn, Brigcate, Leeds, on which occasion a Purse, containing Twenty Sovereigns, 
was presented to P.P.G.M. Jonathan Taylor, for his valuable services rendered to the Lodge and 
Order. 

Bead). 

September 2, 1847, P.V. J. 8. Thornlev, Surgeon to the Rock of Truth Lodge, Newton Heath Dis- 
trict, after a long sickness, chiefly caused by his over-exertions in his medical practice to the poor In 
his neighbourhood, who are 1 ereaved of a true friend, and it will be 1< ug ere he is re placed. lor It 
may truly be said that the poor were never refused his advice and medicine whenever they applied to 
him— he was the steady and true Samaritan in the District, and has left a wife and small family te 
mourn his loss, along with the public in general. 

r. G. M. RICHMOND AND P. G. FROGGATT, PRINTERS, OLD MILL-GATE, MANCHESTER. 
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REMARKS ON THE LATE A.M.C. 


A new dynasty having been elected to govern the Order, and greater 
changes than ever yet have been made in the arrangement of its details, 
having been resolved upon at the A.M.C. at Southampton, inWhitsun-week, 
it will not be amiss to give here a condensation of the proceedings as far ns 
regards the future management of the Order. 


Among the various reports of the committees appointed for different 
duties we find that the evils of forming new districts, in which a re butfew 
lodges is the subject of a recommendation for the exercise of care and 
the necessity of full statements in support of all applications. 


From the Estimate Committee a very important resolution was sent 
up, which materially affected the interests of the Odd Fellows’ Magazine, 
and the general management of the details of the Order. Up to this time 
a large amount of money has passed through the hands of the Directors 
for ornaments, documents, hooks, &c. This has been supposed to be pro. 
fitahle to the Order hitherto, but it devolved a great deal of additional labour 
upon the Officer who had the magement of this — the trading department^ 
For this, and probably for other reasons which it is unnecessary to state, — 
the above being the most important, — the Estimate Committee placed the 
following among their resolutions ; — 


“ That this Committee is of opinion that some part of the Trading 
“ System of the Order ought to be dispensed with, and recommends the 
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“ General Committee to take into consideration the 84tli Proposition of 
“the Liverpool District, for the alteration of the 258th General Law. 

This resolution mainly contributed to a resolution passed by the General 
body at the A.M*C. to which we shall presently refer. 

In the next report which comes under our notice the conduct of the 
G.M. and Board of Directors is commented upon and approved. Among 
other resolutions, one refers to the Magazine, and we therefore insert it : 

“14. We consider the G.M. and Board of Directors were perfectly 
“justifiable in appointing a temporary Editor to the Magazine/’ 

With reference to the future* this Committee strongly recommend the 
principle of legalization , and conclude in these words 


“ The Committee believe that if protection can be obtained for our 
“ funds, and a oordi&l spirit of union once more animate our Members — 
“ the Manchester Unity will yet be numbered amongst the mo9t glorious 
“ Institutions of our country, and become a blessing to posterity, which shall 
w know of ottr dissensions but by name/’ 

By subsequent resolutions of the General body, it was decided that 
Members of the National Order be allowed to join the Manchester Unity 
until the next A.M.C. but that no Member be allowed to be a Member of 
both bodies at onu tittt. The seat of government to remain at Manchester- 
That a levy of three half-pence per Member be made upon each Diftttfet, 
AoCording to the January returns. That the stock in the hands of the 
Directors be sold at cost price, and that the trading system be relinquished, 
except in the documents which are necessary to the conducting of the Order, 
(such as Minute Books, Lecture Book aud Supplement, P.G. Certificates, 
Clearances, Travelling Cards, District and Lodge Seals, General Laws, 
List of Lodges, Emblems, Dispensations, and Charges and Duties. Among 
other resolutions appears the following : — 

u TttAT THE PUBLtCATION OF THE OdU FeLT.OWs’ MAGAZINE EE DW- 

The present number being in course of printing was of course ex - 
Cgpted from this resolution, but was left in the hands of the Directors. 
The present number of the Odd Fellows* Magazine is, therefore, the last 
to appear as a publication emanating from the Directors and circulated 
through the Order by them. 
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In reviewing the year through which the Manchester Unity has 
passed, and considering the dangers which it has experienced, we can- 
not but be struck with the vitality which it possesses, and which enables it 
to rise above the most serious difficulties and to surmount the montler? 
midable obstacles. 

There appears to have been something revolutionary in the veiy at- 
mosphere the nations have been breathing, and that the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, has not escaped from inhaling 
some of the infection — for no one will deny that the excitement which 
prevailed in the Order during the last year, and which manifested Itself in 
the meeting at the Com Exchange, Manchester, almost assumed a reito- 
lutionary aspect. The English character, however, has too much stability 
about it to give way to a momentary excitement, or to be carried away by 
a passing passion, and hence the Manchester Unity has survived the storm 
which then appeared to threaten it. Not only so : — its conductors have 
seen in what matters mistakes have hitherto been committed, and have 
determined with resolution not merely to reform but to eradicate the abases 
which favoured fraud or perpetuated ‘♦trade patronage,*’ in an institution 
to the spirit of which both the one and the other were opposed. 

Whether, in the disturbance of feeling aud the discussions which have 
arisen before the A.M.O. took place — whether, we say, in the transition 
from the settled to the changed state some loss has not accrued to the Order 
no one is ready to dispute. If “good men and true* have fallen away 
from their first estate — if brethren, whose names have been long honoured 
amongst us have assumed an antagonistic position it is more a eause for 
regret and sorrow than a fit ground of triumph and congratulation. Let Hi 
respect those who conscientiously differed — and widely too— from us on 
some of those subjects which have formed the topics of recent angry dis- 
cussion, and remember that we must he “ unity’’ by nature as well as by 
by name, since, according to the Divine injunction. “ a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” There are many wounds to heal aud much 
angry feeling yet to be allayed, aud these duties we commend most ear- 
nestly to every true and sincere Odd Fellow, Do not let us look upon our 
Order as a mere selfish pound, shillings and pence matter ; let us consider 
it upou higher grounds as it regards that vast number of persons who are 
connected with it and their moral and religious welfare. 

The principles of the Order are matters of solemn and religious impor- 
tance. Than Friendship, what purer passion upon earth ? the GREAT 
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EXAMPLE had Ins Fbkbhds. Than Lovb, no name is holier, for GOD 
is Loyg. The object of every religion— the desire of every sage— the 
theme of every true poet — the one thing above all others worthy of man h 
high nobility of thought is T ruth* Let us not then forget our watchwords, 
and thafe these things are matters of action — not of mere wordiness. Lotus 
do rather than seem ; and learn rather to wish to deserve than merely wish 
to tola the good opinion of our fellows. If every man duly considered these 
things our Order would be more highly respected aud admired than it has 
been, and would be secure and free from all those little storms which, after 
all, have done little more than ruffle the surface of that vast sea of hu- 
manity represented by the Members of our Unity. 


THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 


Dbar Fbibnds, 

I had hardly made my introductoiy bow before 1 learned that the 
medium through which I have made your acquaintance was to cease to be. 
By the resolution of the deputies at the A.M.C. the publication of this 
Magazine by the Directors and the circulation of it through the Oficers 
of the Order is to be abandoned. 

I regret this upon many other grounds than those which immediately 
concern myself — I should have regretted the abolition of the Magazine 
quite as sincerely if another Editor had beeu appointed, when Mr. Roger- 
son’s connexion with it ceased. I do so, beo&use I think that the Maga- 
zine might have been made a considerable source of profit to the Order, 
not only pecuniarly but morally and mentally. However just may be 
the objections (o general trading being carried on by the Order, I respect- 
fully submit that the Magazine should have been excepted from the changes 
in that department. It was a vindication of the Order ; a contradiction 
of the many vile insinuations which were thrown out against the Institu- 
tion. People looked at the Odd Fellows' Magazine, and learned that k 
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was not a dangerous* anti-religious, or political Society— but that i t ’was icof ; 
unity of intellectual and philanthropic men, who mode use of all the oppori 
tumties afforded them to increase the moral and intellectual happiness of 
their fellow.creatures. The Magazine was one of the means adopted foi* 
so good an end, aud its title-page, seen lying upon the tables of the Meow 
hers, has induced many to join the Order, who otherwise never would have 
done so — myself among the number. Jt has succeeded in removing the 
prejudices of hundreds, and, what is very important, it has destroyed the 
objections which many of the fair sex entertained to the Society of Odd 
Fellows. The publication of the Magazine proved that the Order cared 
for home comforts and domestic pleasures, and that it was not an Institu- 
tion whose tendency was to continually take the husband or the son from 
home. It said plainly — “ Read at your fire-side, Here is mental plea- 
sure for your wife and sisters around the hearth on a winter s evening. 
Cultivate the domestic virtues and improve the minds of yourself and those 
arouud you.” Those who looked on as strangers judged “ of the tree by 
its fruits,” aud argued that a Society from which this publication emanated 
must not only be an Institution free from evil, but that its results could 
not fail to be useful to society generally. 

The resolution of the Order, however, is passed, and, like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, is unalterable. These arguments are not in- 
tended to be an attempt to controvert or overturn that decision, because 
that would not only be a vain attempt but a mischievous one — they are 
intended as the basis upon which a proposition which I make ip this 
article is grounded — and which must be left to my readers to approve or 
condemn, to call into action or let it end here. 

The Editor still “ believes that the publication through which lie 
speaks is capable of being an engine of power and usefulness — to the Mem- 
bers of the Order, but he cannot see why it should be- confined to the 
limits of the Order.” As far as his own experience goes he has found no 
difficulty in getting additional subscribers, aud he has no doubt that those 
who are really anxious to promote its circulation might easily do so. That 
must be the test of the earnestness of those who wish the Magazine to 
continue in existence, though published upon a different plan, hereafter to 
be explained. “ Increased circulation,” as was said in my former address, 

“ will enable the Editor to secure increased merit in his contributors, and 
ultimately pay for good original articles," The plan upon which I pro- 
posed to secure good correspondents was explained in a letter to the Maga- 
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zine Committee, which was read, I believe, at the A.M.C. hut which I 
regret could uot he published iu the reports. As under the present altered 
circumstances of the case that plan could not be pursued exactly, it is 
useless here to speak further of it, except to add, that so far as the sup- 
port of the Order may justify me hereafter, I shall offer remuneration for 
all good and original articles sent for insertion in the pages of the 
Magazine — no matter from what source they may come. 

What I propose to do is this : — I ask neither the Directors or the 
Order to incur any responsibility nor any trouble to circulate the Magazine, 
but I propose to publish it upon my own account, and to undertake its do 
livery to the subscribers free of expense, without the intervention or trouble 
of any Lodge or District Officer. X propose to reduce the price to Four- 
pence Half-penny, and to publish it Monthly instead of Quarterly, 
commencing upon the 1st of October next. 

I will now explicitly state why 1 am induced to pursue this course, 
the conditions upon which I do so, and the reasons why I think the Order 
should support me in the undertaking : — 

1st. — I propose to continue the publication because I have received 
a great many letters, expressing the regret of the writers that thq Maga- 
zine should be discontinued, requesting me to publish it upon my own 
responsibility, and coinciding with me in the opinions stated above as to 
its usefulness. Among other letters, I have received expressions of the 
feeling of many of the districts. I select the following out of several 
others : — 

Copy of a resolution passed at a Committee uf the Stokesley District, 
held on the 26th of June, 1818 : 

“ That this meeting regrets to hear that the valuable Quarterly Hn&NUne of the 
“ Order it) about to be discontinued ; and this suppression of the Order’s representative 
“ in the republic of letters seems to us moat unreasonable and unjust, as we have 
u always been given to undei’sLvnd that its circulation was eutensivo ; consequently, it 
“ is not dropped for want of support by the members of our extensive brotherhood. 

* That we think great oredifc is due to its present Editor, Brother J. Raxtea 
“ Langley, for the very respectable intellectual treat he furnished forth under so many 
** disadvantages in tho Apnl number of our Magazine ; and we respectfblly iuvite Mm 
“ to continue upon his own responsibility the periodical which, iu we boar of dagger* 
u he has saved from destruction, not doubting that iu such spirited conduct he will 
u meet with the support of every true Odd Fellow. 

(Signed) “ TIIOS. RAWING, Jun., 

C\S. q? Stokedoy District.” 
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:hidly. — The conditions upon which I undertake to continue the 
Magazine as the literary representative of the Manchester Unity are only 
such as secure me from actual loss. If 1 succeed in obtaining sueli a 
number of subscribers as shall pay the expenses of publication, I sliall pro- 
ceed with it. All those who are desirous to support me will see therefore 
that a sort of guarantee fund must be established, by the payment of sub- 
scriptions in advance /or a year , on or before the date when the prepara- 
tion for the next number must be commenced. The amount of this yearly 
subscription (4s. (id.) may be transmitted through the post in postage 
stamps, and it will be duly acknowledged. For this the Magazine will be 
delivered, post-free, at the house of the subscriber, for one year, from the 
date of the first number of the new series. 

Advertisements will be inserted on the cover, or on extra leaves, at 
the race of four-pence a-line for short advertisements, and three-pence 
a-luie for such as exceed twenty lines, but liberal discounts will be made 
to Members of the Order, and to those collecting and forwarding adver- 
tisements for insertion. — A reduction also will be made on advertisements 
ordered to stand for several publications. 

firdly. — I sliall now proceed to state the reasons why I think the 
Order should support me in this undertaking : — 

Firstly — It Is desirable for the credit of the Order tliat the Maga- 
zine continue— and it is pecuniarily profitable to it. by inducing Members 
to join its ranks. 

Skcondly. — The April number of the Magazine lias afforded great 
satisfaction generally, though published (as the present number) under 
great disadvantages* and the statement of the Editors intentions has 
elicited warm approbation from Members of the Order, who have desired 
Mm to publish the Magazine on his own account. 

Thirdly.— I INTEND TO DEVOTE THE WHOLE OF 
THE PROCEEDS ARISING FROM THE MAGAZINE TO THE 
WIDOW AND ORPHANS’ FUND, after the payment of my salary (at 
the same rate as heretofore ) and the other necessary expenses. 


I now leave the matter to those who are interested in its progress. 

It is for them to say whether they are earnest in wishing the Magazine to 
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continue, or whether “ their acts eml in wishing." Should I be so for. 
tuuate as to m?rit the support of the Order, l will eudeavour to be worthy 
of it, and pledge myself honestly and fairly to carry out the promises which 
I have here given. — Those who approve of my proposi lions must forward 
their subscriptions, on or before the 20th of August, addressed to 

Their very obedieut Servant, 

1. BAXTER LANGLEY, M.K.C.S. &c. 

Editor of the Odd Fellows' Magazine, 
215, Greenheys, Manchester. 

P.S. The Editor docs not wish the present number to be taken as a 
sample of what the Magazine should be; owing to many unavoidable cir- 
cumstances he has been prevented from making it at all satisfactory to 
himself : it is the worst he will publish. 


IMPORTANT DECISION TO SECRET SOCIETIES. 

On Thursday, the 8th ult, before J. S. T. Green, Esq., at the Rochdale County 
Court, Mr. F. L. Johnson, of the Albion Inn, was summoned for detaining the desk 
and other property belonging to the Poor Man's Friend Lodge, of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows of the Manchester Unity. It was contended, on behalf of the 
defendant, that he had a right to detain the goods in question as compensation for the 
use of the room, fire, and gas. After a lengthened investigation, in the course of 
which the plaintiffs proved that they had never entered into a contract to pay rent, 
His Honour decided that no landlord had a right to detain goods left in his care 
under such circumstances, and ordered the defendant to deliver up the goods and to 
pay costs. 
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BOTANY. 

CHAPTER III. 

You who the curious search pursue. 

Proclaim, docs not a clusor view 

The patient toll repay. 

8. IfOARE. 

CLASS FOURTH. — Tetrandria, four Stamens, of equal length. 

This class, though containing some very ornamental plants, is by no means so 
important as the last. A large section of the first order is composed of plants which 
are either natives of the Caj>e of Good Hope or New South Wales ; they form tho 
natural order Proteacbos, but what is very singular, is, that neither of these coun- 
tries contain any one genus in common belonging to this order. The remainder of this 
class is composed of a miscellaneous collection of plants, some few being used in the 
arts, but the greater part of them being worthless weeds common to all Europe. 

The first part or the order Moj<ogynia contains plants which are rarely seen 
except in Botanic Gardens, or amongst large collections ; they are generally large 
shrubs whose leaves are stiff and wiry, frequently serrated, and differing in their 
general appearance from most other plants ; the genera Protea, Banksia, and Dry- 
andra, are of this family. 

Tho Teasel, or Fuller's thistle, (Dipsacus) belongs to this order ; three species of 
which are indigenous to tills country ; one of them, D. fulxonum, is extensively grown 
in tho West of England for tho use of the woollen manufactory, the crooked awns an- 
swering better than any instrument yet invented for raising the nap on cloth. At first 
sight this plant might be mistaken for one of the class syngenesia, bat on closer exami- 
nation it will be found that, besides having a common perianth or calyx, each floret 
has a separate one, which is not tho cose with the compound flowers : they may with 
more propriety be termed aggregate. 

tile Scabious (Scabiosa) is a pretty genus of plants belonging to tills order ; 
several aperies are natives of Britain ; the flowers growing in heads similar to the last ; 
the leaves are opposite, a single branch growing from the base of each ; they are gene- 
rally sessile, or without footstalks. One species, S. succisa, is known by the name of 
Devil’s bit, from the broken or bitten appearance of the root ; vulgar opinion ascribing 
it to the work of the Dovil. The properties of this plant are B&id to be useful in dis- 
eases of the skin. The Ladies Mantle (Alciiemilla) is a neat little plant growing 
about a foot high ; it abounds in dry meadows ; the leaves are fan-shaped, beautifully 
silvered on the under side ; the flower is green. The Bed-straw, (GAU0*)$biMetime8 
called Goose-grass, is found plentiful in old hedges ; its seeds are covered with small 
hooked points, causing them to adhere to whatever they come in contact iHtb ; one 
species, G. yerum. is called cheese-rennet ; it is sometimos put in milk, intended for 
cheese, to give it a colour ; this plant is very abundant, on both shores of the Mersey, 
and is frequently to be found growing in company with furze ; the floweni of this 
species are yellow. The stems of all arc quadrangular ; the leaves in whorls ; the 
flowers are sometimes in panicles and sometimes in whorls at tho base of the tafros.' 

Madder (Rvbia) also belongs to this order, its roots are an article well knowntfPfhe 
dye-house for the scarlet colour which they yield : animals fed on this plant have their 
urine and bones turned red ; given alternately with other food the rea will appear in 
concentric circles in the cones when they are sawed across. It has been cultivated in 
England with some success, but as it is cheaper to import it from Holland and Turkey, 
its cultivation has been discontinued. 

The order Digtnia contains a very remarkable little parasitical plant — the Dod- 
der (Cvscuta); there are two species belonging to Britain. The seeds vegetate in the 
ground, after which, the first object of the young plant is to search out some unfor- 
tunate neighbour ; bemp, nettles, and clover arc some of its favourites ; these it com- 
mences to twist itself about as if for support, it next inserts a sort of gland into the 

* It nay ben be remarked, tint few clashes have a regular series of tbs orders ; as in Ibis d aw 
Trlgynia is wanting. 
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back of its supporter ; the roots then (lie, the dodder afterw ards drawing its entire live- 
lihood from the sap of the other plants, which it sometimes eventually kills. Here, 
then, even in tho vegetable world, is an instance of the darkest ingratitude. 

The reader will have noticed in almost all pits and canals a great number of light 
brown coloured leaves, lying fiat on the surface of the water ; these arc tho leaves of 
tho Pond-weed (Potamogeton) it belongs to the order Tetrauynia.* About a dozen 
different species belong to Britain, all of which arc aquatics ; somo have finoly cut 
leaves, others are entire. Their simple spikes of brown flowers appear above water 
in the months of July and August. 

The common Holly (Ilex AquiFOLii'M) also belongs to this order; it is found 
wild over a great part of Europe, in America and in Asia. * A great number of hand- 
some varieties has been raised from it ; some, as the liedge-hog holly, with leaves 
entirely coverod with prickles, and others with the leaves beautifully variegated. One 
species belongs to Chiua and several to America. 

CLASS FIFTH. — Pentandria, five Stamens. 

This class presents us with such a vast assemblage of interesting objects that, like 
tlie fabled ass between tho bundles of liny, wc are at a loss which to select and wliieh 
to reject. Tt is one of the largest in tho Liunceau system, including nearly the whole of 
several natural orders. To select several from each order, of the most useful or 
curious, is all that cau be done in this place. 

In tho first order, Monogym a, we find that pretty little u sentimental flower,” 
the Forgct-mc-Not (Myosotis palistujs.) Though the namo of this plant is so Popu- 
lar, yet we do not believe that the plant itself is generally known. It will grow almost 
anywhere but prefers ditches or marshy places, where it attains the hoigbt of two foot ; 
grown in a dry place it seldom exceeds six inches. It is for from being raro, but is 
quite a local plant ; its flowers aro azure, small, and in great numbers. 

The Primrose (Primula vuloaris) is one of our earliest spring-flowering plants } 
it delights iu moist shady places, and is well known to every rural-bred child. Sevoiml 
varieties have been raised from it ; some being white, some purple, some double, and 
others single. P. veris is the Cowslip. P. clatior is the Oxlip ; both are natives of 
Britain. P. auricula is llio favourite Auricula of the florist ; it is a native of Switzer- 
land and the mountains of Italy. In no part of the kingdom has this flower been brought 
to greater perfection than in tho neighbourhood of Manchester ; the weavers au>d 
mechanics used to spend the greater portion of tlioir leisure hours in the cultivation of 
this plant and tho gooseberry : but, liko the once mania-producing tulip, fit has given 
way to tho uow universal mgo for the Fuchsia and Cape Geraniums. Mr. Loudon tells 
us that it was no uncommon thing, iu the manufacturing districts, for a working ass 
to give two guineas for a new variety of Auricula. 

Tho Potato (Solan um tuukuosum) is a member of this order. Much controver sy 
has arisen among botanists as to the precise timo of its introduction to this country ; 
the majority of them, however, agreeing that it was first brought hero by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, iu loiUj, from Virginia, to which country it had been probably carried from 
Mexico, as we have no information of it being indigenous to this State. “ One suppo- 
sition is, that this root was brought from Santa Fe into Ireland, in the year 1566 ; and 
another, that it is of so very ancient a date in that island as to mako it equally probable 
that it is a native vogetablo of the country.” — History of tho Vegetmbie Ktmgdtim . Mr. 
Louden* thinks it probable that it was known in Spain prior to the voyage of Si* W. 
Raleigh. It is, however, found on the cliffs near the snores of Peru and ChUi 5 tho 
Horticultural Society having, somo years ago, received some from the latter pis 00 
which grew and differed little from the ordinary potato, oxcept fin siae. & buuluuju 
is a common climbing plant in old hedges in England, producing bunches of attractive 
rod berries in autumn. S. lycopf.rsicl m is the Love-apple. S. insanvm is the Mad* 
apple. S. mklonoena is die Egg-plant. 

The Tobacco (Nicotiana) also claims a situation in this order ; there are nume- 
rous species of it, but that which is principally cultivated for exportation is the N. 
tauacum, deriving its specific name from a province of Mexico, trom whenee it was 
bn ught to England iu 158G. Sir W. Raleigh is said to bo to first person to ooe it 


• Jti&cydo. of Plant*. 
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for smoking in tills country. On its first appearance in Europe, or shorly after tlia 
period, numerous sovereigns, amongst them our sapient James the First, issued pro 
clomations forbidding its introduction to their respective kingdoms ; but in spite of 
every obstacle the “ weed” continued to be imported. At present, all the sovereigns 
revenue of Europe, and most of those of othor parts of the world, derive a considerable 
from what James, in his pamphlets and ridiculous manifestoes, chose to term M the 
precious stink.” 

The Deadly-nightshadc (Atropa belladonna) is a plant frequently to be met with 
in woods and shady places. Atropas, wc are told, ( Encyclo . of Plants J was one of the 
Fhtes whose especial duty it was to cut the thread of human life ; 49 the fruit of this 
genus,” adds the authority alluded to, “ is well adapted to fulfilling her office.” Nume- 
rous instances ore on record of the fatal effects of this plant ; amongst others, in tho 
autumn of 1845 two children were poisoned belonging to a small village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancaster. This plant grows four or five feet high ; leaves ovate and 
entire 5 flower dingy purple, succeeded by a shining dark purple berry almost equal in 
rfso to a cherry. 

Numerous other plants in this order deserve our attention, but our space demands 
that we should now proceed to tho order Digt.n i a. The greatest portion of this order is 
composed of the femily of umbellifer.e ; this family, in a state of nature, contains some 
of the most deleterious plants in existence ; brought into cultivation they are extremely 
useftil to man and beast ; a pleasing instance of tho improvement that Art Is capable 
of bestowing on Nature ; and bearing some analogy to the difference between a well- 
educated mind and that of an unreclaimed savage. These plants are almost wholly 
Confined to the temperate regions of Europe ; chiefly delighting in wet shady places. 
Their stems ore hollow and jointed ; leaves deeply notched or pinnated ; flowers um- 
bellate, generally whitish, rarely pink. The Carrot (Daucus c a rota) is of this tribe 5 
it is found wild in Britain by road sides and uncultivated places ; the root is acrid, 
tough and fibrous ; and of a white colour. A well-known poisonous plant, the Hem- 
lock, (Conium MACti latum) in some countries called Keckaaes, is fouud plentiful in 
many parts of this island ; its leaves are finely cut, and its stems are spotted with 
brown, which may serve to distinguish it from most of its relatives. It is said to act 
on the constitution in a manner similar to opium. The Water-Dropwort (jEnanthe 
ptmpenelloides) another very dangerous plant when grown in its native salt marshes, 
is cultivated about Angers and Saumur for the sake of its roots, which are there called 
Youanetts or Mdchons. 

The ambellatte also includes the Celery, (Apicm graviolens) the Parsley (Apium 
fBTRosELi n u if ) and a large number of other edible and poisonous plants. Though the 
ffmbellate plants occupy so great a share of this order, yet they do not exclude others 
which are more inviting to the eye. The Gentians (Gentiana) are well known as a 
pretty genus of plants ; more particularly G. acaulis and verna both of which are 
indigenous to Britain ; the former being abundant in some parts of Wales. They 
Make beautiful edging plants, growing aI>out three inches high, with comparatively 
large flowers of the richest blue. The roots of G. lutca ore extremely bitter and form 
a popular article in medicine. The stately Elm (Ulmur) also finds a place in this 
cider ; its early period of flowering, the flowers themselves being unattractive, causes 
ft to bo generally overlooked. 

In the third order, Trigynia, we find the Elder ; (Sambucus) the common spe- 
dfoa, S. nigra, is abundant in hedges in Britain : the flowers and fruit are said to bo 
deleterious to poultry. The country people, of some counties in England, make a very 
palatable wine from the berries. The self-constituted practitioners in medicine gather 
this plant os a cure for a variety of diseases. The Sumach (Rnus.) Tho properties 
of several species of this genus are very singular, particularly of K. vernix ana toxi- 
codendron : to people of irritable habits they are said to be in tho highest degree 
poisonous, whilst those of an opposite temperament are little affected by them. Kahn, 
a professor pf botany in Sweden, tells us of two sisters, one of whom could handle the 
plant with impunity, whilst the other was greatly affected if she approached within a 
yard of it. Collectors and others have sometimes suffered very much from handling 
them. It is from the former of these that the true Japan varnish is proc u red, which 
cozes out of the tree when an incision is mode. Tho common Chick-weed (Alsine 
media) also finds a situation in this order. 

The order Tetragynia contains but one genus, tho Gross of Parnassus : (Par- 
nassia) one species, I\ palustrjs, is found in the marshes of Britain, This elegant 
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little plant, though called a grass, does not bear the least resemblance to one. The 
leaves are cordate or heart -shaped ; each flower occupies a separate stem ; the petals 
are white streaked with cream colour. 

In the order Pentagynia we And that serviceable plant the Flax (Linum) which 
is of Egyptian origin,* but has long been naturalized in this part of tho world ; it is 
thought to have been introduced to this country sometimes subsequent to the Norman 
invasion. L. usitatissimum (most useful) is the species cultivated for the sake of the 
flbres which tho bark contains and is the well-known lint which is manufactured into 
linen cloth. Some little flax is still grown in this country and in Ireland, but our chief 
supply is from Russia, Holland and America. Tho seed is sown broad-cast in the 
field ; as soon as the plants are ready they are pulled up by the roots, tied into bun- 
dles, and thrown into water where they are kept immersed by means of planks and 
stones for ten days or a fortnight till an appearance of decomposition takes place in 
the bark ; they are then taken out and spread open to dry, after which they are stacked 
till wanted by the flax-cleaner : some cultivators, however, spread it out to deoay on 
the grass which is called dew-rotting ; others again neither stoep nor dew-rot, but dry, 
bundle, and stack it after the manner of com. A field of this plant is said to have a 
pleasing appearance when in full flower. The seeds yield an oil by pressure, which is 
used by painters and vamishers ; and the cakes made of tho husks after the oil is 
squeezed out, are extensively used to fatten cattle. An interesting-looking little plant, 
also belonging to this order, is found on the bdgs of this country ; it is called Sun-dew ; 
(Urosera) its white flowers are supported on a scape about three inches high : on the 
edges of tho leaves aro numerous hairs, which arc said to bend down and imprison my 
small insect that may alight on them. 

The last order, Poi.ygynia, contains but ono plant which wo shall hero notice — 
tho MouBo-tail ; (Myosukus minimus) a littlo plant sometimes found in corn-fields. 

GLASS SIXTH. — Hexandria, six Stamens, of equal length. 

With very few exceptions, this class is composed of herbaceous, bulbous, or tuber- 
ous rooted plants ; it contains a number of decidedly the greatest ornaments of tho 
flower garden : amongst which are enumerated the lilies, the daffodils, tho tulips, tho 
yuccas, and tho squills. It contains, likewise, a few culinary plants as tho onion, the 
plantain, tho asparagus, and, lastly, that most delicious of all fruits, the pine -apple. 

The Rattan Cane (Calamus vbrus) belongs to the order Monogynia ; it grows in 
abundance throughout the greatest share of the East India Islands ; and is there a 
plant of the greatest importance : from it is made the mats, scats, cordage, ropes, even 
cables for vesscls,+ baskets, hoops, walking-sticks, and a great variety of useful articles. 
It is the same that is used in this country to bottom chairs with. 

The Taliput or Great Fan Palm (Corypha umdraculifbra) is a native of Ceylon, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most magnificent of vegetable productions. It attains an 
height of ono hundred feet, with leaves twenty feet long and eighteen feet broad ; each 
leaf being capablo of affording shelter to sixteen or eighteen men. Travellers and 
others cut the leaves into triangular pieces, winch they lay on their heads with one 
point foremost, the sides hanging over their ears, to force their way through the thickets 
and jungles. When dry it is tough and flexible, and will fold up like a fan, which may 
be carried with case under the arm. “ All the books of importance in the Pali, or 
Cingalese, in Ceylon, relative to the religion of Buddhoo, aro written upon lamina of 
these leaves. There are some of these books in Sir A. Johnston’s collection which are 
supposed to be between five and six hundred years old, and which aro still very per- 
fect. The flower stem is occasionally thirty feetlong 

The Bamboo Cane (Bambusa arundinacea) also belongs to this order. This 
gigantic grass, growing sixty feet high, is found throughout most of the tropical parte 
of the world : it is abundant in India and China, and in the latter place is even of more 
service than the rattan in the East Indies. Whole houses, roof and walls, are often 
built of this cane. Chairs, bedsteads, beds, cups, and almost every article of furniture 
is composed of this plant : in fact, implements, whether for agriculture, maritime, or 
domestic purposes, the bamboo is almost sure to form at least a portion of them. To 
crown the whole, the young shoots aro gathered and used ss an article of food. 


* Wakefield’* Botany, + Pompier. t Hist, of Vegetable Kingdom. 
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In this order the Pine-apple (Bromclia ananas) also find a place. "This fruit,” 
says Louden, “ may, without hesitation, be pronounced the first in the world.” It is 
a native of South America, but is cultivated m both Indies. It appears that this plant 
was known in Holland previous to its introduction to this country, but the English gar- 
deners have now brought the management of this fruit to such perfection as to equal, 
if not surpass, that grown in any other part of the world, whether naturally or artifi- 
cially. At the coronation-banquet of George the Fourth a pine-apple of the Provi- 
dence variety, weighing ten pounds eight ounces, was served up in the desert ; this 
was thought, and justly so at that time, to be an extraordinary specimen ; but, since 
then, numbers have been cut considerably exceeding it. 

In this order wo must also place the Tulip, (Tulipa gesneriana) which is one of 
the most splendid of early flowers ; it is a native of Persia and Syria, and appears to 
have been brought to the Netherlands about the year 1559, where in a short time it 
became a considerable article of trade. A sort of mania for this plant seems to have 
sprung up ; fortunes wore won and lost in speculations : in some cases as much as 
£500. being given for a single bulb ; a very large sum iu those days. This order also 
comprehends the Daffodil, (Narcissus) the Rush, ( J uncus) the beautiful Lily (Lilium) 
and that welcome spring visitant, the Snow-drop, (Galanthus nivaus.) 

The second order of this class, Digynia, contains but two genera, one only of 
which we shall notice — the Rice (Oryza satira.) From the earliest tunes of which 
we have any records this plant has been one of the principal agricultural products of 
Egypt : it has likewise been long cultivated in India, Japan, and the south of China, 
and is now grown in the Brazils and tho warmer parts of the United States, as Georgia 
and Carolina ; the latter state being the first place in America to which it was intro- 
duced.. 

This grain is so exceedingly fond of water, that unless it receives a very consider- 
able supply during growth the crop is not worth gathering. On this account tlic low- 
lands, which are occasionally overflowed by the rivers, arc selected as the fittest 
places on which to grow it ; when this supply fails tho cultivators are obliged to have 
recourse to artificial means of irrigation, such as by canals, sluices and pumps. — There 
is, however, one variety, termed hill-side rice, which thrives and attains perfection 
without this great supply of moisture. 

In the order Trigynia is included tho Dock, (Rumex) which is a very troublesome 
weed to the husbandman, as it is with great difficulty eradiated, when onco it has 
established itself. Tho Sorrel, (R. acetosa) is found wild in most fields, but is some- 
times cultivated as a salad. The R. scutatus is extensively grown in France as an 
ingredient in Soups. The roots of nearly the whole of them, dried and powdered, are 
said to bo useful in cleansing the teeth. 

The Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale) is also included in this order : it 
is a bulbous, autumn flowering plant, common in meadows in some parts of England, 
and abounds in tho south of Europe. As a medicine, this plant has been known sinco 
the time of Hippocrates, who flourished about 360 years before Christ. Tho recent 
root is narcotic and diuretic : divested of its deleterious properties it is a favourite 
remedy in dropsy. 

Tho Water Plantain (Alisma) belongs to tho last order, Polyoynia : it is a very 
common plant in ponds throughout Britain : growing about two feet high : leaves 
ovate and pointed, situate on long petioloe or footstalks ; inflorescence panicle d and 
erect : corolla white and tripetnlous. 

Good Samaritan Lodge , West Derby District . W. H. 

[To be Continued.] 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL LADY, 

THREE WEEKS AFTER THE BIRTH OF HER FIRST CHILD. 

The fair, the young, tho beautiful is gone, 

Her house is left all desolate and lone ; 

Snatched by the mandate of th* eternal king, 
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While joy was young and lifo was in its spring. 

Like some sweet flower, which cherished long and well. 

Dies as it blossoms — so her beauty fell. 

Around her lately holy hopes had sprung, 

And music warbled from her infant’s tongue : 

Anticipating fancy saw the time 
Of sunny girlhood and of beauty’s prime ; 

And with a mother’s pleasure loved to trace 
Each smiling dimple on her baby’s face. 

Oh, could not death be turned aside to spare 
For mortal sight awhile that lovely pair ! 

No, Sons of Men ! — go look upon hor tomb i 
Beauty nor goodness saves us from our doom ; — 

Oh, seek to win the crown which she has won 

And hear, like her, the welcome words “ Well done I” 

And ye who knew her, banish from your oyea 
All tears, nor mourn hor exit to the skies i 
Joy that her pilgrimage below is o’er 
And strive to meet where you will part no more ! 

“ LiD.” 


SONG,- 

“ Dum Spiro, Spcro 

Though Fortune upon me should frown, 

I’m never by sorrow opprest, 

Though poor, I am not cast down, 

For I always hope on for the best ; 

Though unlucky for once, still I say, 

(Which I think is both reason and rhyme,) 

That “ though Fate has betrayed me to day, 

I shall have better luck tho next time.” 

Chorus. — Then never be sad, but always be glad, 

And remember the maxim sublime. 

That however bad tho fortuuo we’ve had 
We may have better luck the next time. 

I went out a hunting one day 

On a fast little thorough-bred’s back, 

But in leaping a hedge, in my way, 

I came down with a smash, in a crack. 

I fell in a ditch — broke an arm, 

But tho’ hurt aud bespattered with slime, 

I still said, “ Though I’m now come to harm 
I shall have better luck the next time.” 

Then never be sad, but always bo gUd, Ac. Ac. 

Onco a lottery ticket I bought, 

Which my friends said was wrong and nnwise. 

But being quite sanguine, I thought 
I was certain of getting a prize. 

Of course ’twas a blank that I drew’ : 

But soon after repeating the crime, 

I said, and it this timo came true, 

“ I shall have better luck tho next time.’* 

Then never be sad, Ac, Ac. 
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In love once most deeply 1 fell 
With a girl fair in person and mind, 

At balls she was always the belle ; 

But heartless she proved, and unkind. 

My loss didn’t quite break my heart, 

But I told her with accent sublime, 

When coolly I rose to dopart, 

“ 1 shall have better luck the next time.” 

Then never be sad, but always he glad, Ac., Ac. 

I lift vc courted a sweet girl since then, 

And she makes me au oxcellcnt wife j 
I’vo often gone hunting again 

Without danger to limb or to life. 

So I think that these instances must 
Clearly prove that there’s no salvo more prime 
For past failures, than firmly to trust 
We shall have better luck the next time. 

Then never he sad, but ho merry and glad, 

And remember the maxim sublime, 

That however had the fortune we’ve had, 

We may have hotter luck the next time. 

W. V. H. 


THOUGHTS AND FANCIES. 

no 

ON A MlNlATt'RE OF MY WIFE. 


Yes — there’s the check — the placid eye, 
The softly shaded hair, 

The smile —the lip — yet toll me why 
Seems something wanting there ? 

Ah needless question ! wherefore ask ? 

How can the pencil trace 
The fond affection, tho calm love 
That sanctifies her face ! 

Oh art is strong from time and death 
That outward charm to win, 

But vainly does it strive with life 
To paint the heivrt within ! 

P.J 

Tell mo, whirling autumn leaf, 

Lend’st thou not new tears to grief ? 
Thoughtful sermons may not sorrow, 
From thy fall, for mortals borrow — 
Homilies that tell how near 
Life and death are dwelling hero ? 

M Mortal, from our fall shall spring 
w Newer, fairer blossoming.’* 
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[ 3 .] 

What is glory — what is feme — 

Though it ring through coming years ! 

Heed not if tho future hears 
Far-off races hymn thy name ; 

Act the right, unheeding whether 
Comiug tongues thy deeds sliall tell ; 

Act the right, though men together 
Bid thy name and curses dwell. 

And the future know thee not ; 

Trust tliou that when thou’rt forgot. 

Though thy name be hid in night, 

Still thy deeds shall live in light ; 

Live, or known or not, the same ; 

What is glory ! — what is fame I 

[4J 

Prithee what is life to thee 
Man of marts alone and trade ! 

Dost thou think that thou wert made 
Only such a drudge to be ! 

Dost thou think the might of thought. 

High imaginations fire, 

Feeling’s powers were meant for nought 
But to win thy worthless hire ? 

Trust me, thee, the truly who. 

Whom thou sconiest, may despise, — 

May unsighing live without 
All the winnings of thy drudging, 

Sparing not a wish to grudging 
All thou wastes t life about, — 

Poor, thy very scorn may be. 

And yet well look down on thee. 

Osborne-Place, Blackheath. W. C. Bennett. 


HINTS UPON HEALTH. 

BY J. BAXTER LANGLEY, M. R.C.9. &C. 

Health is essential to happiness. To ensure a healthy body, as well os a liealthy 
mind, is the desire of every rational man ; and inasmuch as tho qualities of his mental 
efforts will much depend upon his bodily state, every individual who wished to improve 
or preserve tho full use of the former will carefully guard and preserve tlie latter. 
The body of Mar is placed in certain relations to objects around it, under certain 
natural laws, obedience to which is rewarded with health, while the result of trans- 
gression insures suffering and disease. If we possessed a perfect acquaintance with all 
natural laws, and could maintain, by a most unerring prudence, the appropriate rela- 
tion between external objects and our internal constitution^ tlie term of our natural 
life would be extended to a period now unknown. Let us briefly endeavour to explain 
some of tho most important truths with reference to our relation to things about us. 
It behoves us to consider chiefly the following ; 

The air which we breathe, 

The food which we eat, 
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The fluids which we drink, 

The temperature in which wo exist, and the clothing we require, and 

The proportion of light which we receive. 

The operations of these various agents are all connected together, and their effects 
may be said to be in a measure mutually dependent, as for example ; Light and tempe- 
rature affect the qualities of air and its wliolesomencss for our uses. Again : The food 
which would be most suited for the nutrition of the hurnau body in one climate is 
unwholesome in another — diet should be varied with the seasons. 

I. The air we breathe should be free from exhalations from putrid vegetable or 
animal matter. The neighbourhood of stagnant pools of water is that which is most 
frequently visited by fever and infectious disease ; and in such districts epidemics are 
always the most fatal. The miasmata of sewers and stagnant water are so poisonous 
that undiluted with pure air, and introduced into the lungs, they would produce imme- 
diate death. 

To understand the full value of pure air, and to render intelligible the changes it 
undergoes, it will be necessary for us to study for a moment its component parts. 

The atmosphere which we breathe is composed of two gasses named Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, or Azote. The first is the “ Vital air” of Priestley, and is the supporter of 
life and fire. Remove Oxygen from the air and all life and all fire in the earth would 
be instantaneously extinguished. The second, Nitrogen or Azote, was so called from 
its inability to support life or flame : it appears chiefly designed to dilute the other 
gas with which it is mixed, though it performs many other functions of importance to 
the animal and vegetable kingdom in its connexion with the air. Any change in the 
proportions of these two gases to each other is injurious to the person breathing such 
mixture : if too much oxygen is breathed the circulation is unduly rapid, and symp- 
toms of inflammatory action ensue, followed by exhaustion. If, on the other hand, 
sufficient oxygen is not present, and the proportion of nitrogen predominates, then 
Blow cessation of vitality is the consequence, and suffocation is ultimately the result. 
The mode of action of pure air upon the lungs must be here explained, since it is 
necessary to understand the grounds on which we propose to found our M Hints upon 
Health.” The air, compounded of oxygen and nitrogen, is taken into the lungs, and 
there is brought (virtually) in contact with the blood charged with carbon, with which 
the oxygen combines. A gas called Carbonic Acid is the result, and this is given out 
when the lungs expire the air they before inspired . The perfect removal of the carbon 
from the blood is perfect respiration or breathing ; anything which prevents the remo- 
val of this carbon, or compels its accumulation, produces suffocation. If other gases 
are mixed with air they enter the lungs, are absorbed by the blood, and produce their 
effects upon the vital organs, the brain and nerves, and destroy health in proportion to 
their* quantity and bad qualities. The carbonic acid gas produced by breathing, and 
given out by the lungs is most prejudicial, and it is therefore incumbent upon all per- 
sons who wish to ensure health, before all things to take care that they do not breathe 
air twice or three times over, as a crowd of persons confined for some time in a close 
apartment without ventilation are compelled to do so. This caution is especially neces- 
sary with bed-rooms which have no chimney. All rooms should be so ventilated as to 
allow the whole air of the chambers to be completely changed at least every two hours, 
unless the apartments be small, when a mucli moro frequent renewal of the atmos- 
phere is absolutely necessary. The doors of bed-rooms should never be closed ; bed- 
room chimnoys should never be stopped up. As the warmth of the body depends 
upon the perfect union of the carbon of the blood with the oxygen of the air, the extra 
coolness produced by proper ventilation will be moro than compensated for by the 
increased animal heat, resulting from the perfect performance of the function of res- 
piration. 

Plants at night absorb oxygen, and give out carbonic acid gas, thus removing the 
vital air, and giving out a deleterious gas ; but this action is reversed during the day. 
The plain inference from this is, that plants should be rigidly excluded from sleeping 
or sitting rooms during tho night, but are health-preserving agents during the light. 
The qualities of air iu dwelling- rooms and work-shops arc injuriously affected by the 
use of stoves and other similar modes of warming, which render the air too dry, and 
thus abstract too much fluid from tho skin (perspiration) and from the lining mem- 
branes of the throat and lungs. This unhealthy action may however be counteracted 
by placing upon the stove, or heating apparatus, broad open vessels containing purs 
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Bpring water ; the surface gives off steam, aiul thus counteracts the unhealthy dryness 
of the atmosphere. 

The advantages of pure air arc increased ten-fold by exerci90 of mind and body. 
Perfect health cannot exist without exercise of all the various parts of which the com- 
plete body consists, and no nourishment, however nutritious, can produco its full extent 
of usefulness without it. The uso of exorcise is to quicken the circulation, and by so 
doing to drive through the lungs a larger quantity of blood to be exposed to the action 
of the air. The respiration and circulation are both quickened, and a larger quantity 
of carbonic acid gas consequently passes from the blood, and all the actions of secre- 
tion and excretion are more duly performed. All vital activity depends upon the 
action of the oxygen cf the air upon the contents of the blood . — These contents are sup- 
plied by 

Food. Nearly 800 pounds weight of oxygen gas are inlialed by the lungs every 
year, yet no portion of it remains ; not one particle may be said to be appropriated ; 
but combining with the carbon and hydrogen, which are supplied by food to the blood, 
it forms carbonic acid gas and water. This union produces animal heat, which is 
necessary to life. In order then to keep up the phenomena which wo call life, certain 
matters are required to be supplied to the blood ; and this is done by the stomach, an 
organ which receives various materials, and passes such parts of them as arc fitted for 
nutrition into the blood. 

During every momont of life a continual change is going on. Every movement 
or manifestation of force, necessitates a change of structure and substance. Some 
part of the body, upon each movement, is transformed into dead and unorganized 
matter, and must be again renewed. To compensate for this loss, and to supply mate- 
rials for increase of mibstanco or growth } is the double purpose of food. 

Proper food must contain the elements of the materials of the body, and also such 
a quantity of carbon and hydrogen (the chief elements of water) as shall compensate 
for the waste of thoeo elements in the lungs in producing animal heat, &c. All kinds 
of food then must contain sulphur and nitrogen, since these arc components of various 
tissues in the body ; and after passing through the stomach must be presented in such 
a form to the blood as to be ready for assimilation. The substances fitted for digestion 
arc derivable only from the vegotable or animal kingdom. Vegetables absorb their 
nourishment from mineral substances ; animals cannot assimilate mineral substances, 
unless previously adopted in the organization of a vegetable form. The substances 
of which the food of man is composed arc divisible into two classes — 

1st, Those containing Nitrogen. 

2nd. Those from which Nitrogen is absent. 

The former invariably contain sulphur and all the elements of blood, and are directly 
convertible into the elements of nutrition ; the latter arc mostly carbonaceous, and 
are incapable of this transformation into blood. All tho organized tissues of the body 
are derived from the first class, or nitrogenous substances, which wc will therefore 
namo the Elements of nutrition, while the second class, or carbonaceous substances, 
are called tho Elements of respiration , because thoy supply carbon and hydrogen to 
unite with the oxygon in the lungs. 

THE ELEMENTS OF NUTRITION arc— 

Vegetable albumen, \ 

Vegetable fibrine, I All existing plentifully in common 

Vegetable caseine,* j eatable vegetables. 

Animal flesh and blood, J 

There is no doubt but that every element of nutrition, and every material necessary to 
support vigorous health, may be found in the vegetable kingdom ; and not only so, 
but that nutritious matter exists in a much larger proportion in the vegetable than 
in tho animal kingdom. We have however become habituated to animal food, and its 
stimulating properties ; there is no doubt however that in summer especially (for rea- 
sons hereafter to bo explained) wo should ensure more robust health and greater 
sense of comfort from living on a diet of which vegetables were a larger component 
part. 

THE ELEMENTS OF RESPIRATION are— 

Fat or oil, — (animal or vegetable,) 


* Tbst pan of milk \vhich form" tbo curd* of milk l? engine. 
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Starch, 

Gum, 

Sugar, &c. 

In all these carbon and hydrogen ore in large proportion. No nitrogenizod (1st class) 
compound, differing from fibrine, albumen and caseine, is of use to form blood, or in 
the reparation of tissues — and wliat is remarkable, though these bodies are in many 
respects so different, it has been proved that tho proximate and ultimate composition 
is exactly the same. The due proportion of these two kinds of food is most important 
to the attainment of health , and must be varied in different temperatures of the varied 
seasons of the pear, and under other varying circumstances to which the body is exposed. 
Thus, it has boon shown that carbonaceous food is taken to supply carbon and hydro- 
gen to the lungs to keep up auimal heat, and therefore the greatest quantity of tliis 
kind of food must be taken when there is the greatest waste, and when most animal 
heat is required. — This is in Winter. During the cold season tho air being oondenaed 
in volume, (by tho abstraction of heat) at each breath a larger proportion of oxygen 
is takon into the lungs, and a larger quantity of carbon and of hydrogen is givon off. 
Exercise is more requisite in winter than in summer, because more animal heat is 
required, and that can alone be generated by a combination in the lungs of a larger 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen with oxygen. The rule hence deducibie is, that the 
elements cf respiration should exist in the food in larger proportion in winter than in 
summer, when less oxygen is taken into the lungs at each inspiration, and leas animal 
heat is required. It will be hero seen why exercise produces less appetite in summer 
than in winter. 

Fluids. Fluid is required for the solution of the elements of nutrition, and to 
give pliability and elasticity and transparency to various parts of the body. The blood 
and all the fluids consist of water, holding in solution the nutrient elements and salts, 
which are useful in tho animal economy. Fluid also passes off from the skin in tho 
form of perspiration, and acts thus in preserving to the skin an oqu&l temperature. 
When tho body is coo) the pores through which the perspiration escapes are almost 
closed, but when the body becomes heated tho perspiration escapes, and the evapora- 
tion produces coolness. But the importence of fluid in the body may be better under- 
stood from the fact that 90 per cent . of the weight of the body is water . From a mass 
of flesh weighing ten pounds nine pounds of water can be distilled. One pound only 
of solid matter remains out of ten pounds of flesh. There is no other solvent in tho 
body but water, and this should be taken with the food, or contained in it in proportion 
to the rapidity of evaporation from the skin and the inside of the lungs — in snort in 
proportion to the rapidity of tho circulation. 

The foregoing remarks havo contained all that need be said on the subject of 
Temperature , as tar as regards food ; and few words need be said on tho subject of 
clothing , except to remark that as the skin supports an important part of the respira- 
tory process, and as it is supplied plentifully with blood-vessels and nerves, it is essen- 
tial that it should be protected against severe sudden changes of temperature ; and 
what is still more important, tliat it should be frequently and thoroughly cleansed, to 
remove from its pores the matters excreted from it. — Cleanliness is essential to perfect 
health . 

Light. If plants be kept in the dark but a few days they lose their colour, be- 
come unhealthy, and shortly afterwards die. If the same experiment be tried with an 
animal, the same effects are more slowly, but quite os certainly produced. It can be 
shown that the chemical changes which are necessary to tho support of health, cannot 
so perfectly take place as when exposed to daylight ; and deformity and disease are 
produced by darkness if continued. 

Of the foregoing statements the following is a summary and conclusion : — . 
Health requires that we breathe the same air once only. The solid narts of our bodies 
require to be repaired by fresh substance ; therefore, food should be taken with duo 
regard to the exercise and waste of the body. The fluid part of our bodies also wastes 
constantly : there is but one fluid in animals which is water, and no artifice can pro- 
duce a better drink. 

The fluid of our bodies is to the solid in proportion as nine to ono ; therefore a 
like proportion Bhould prevail in tho total amount of food taken. 

Our dwellings should freely admit the solar rays. 

Decomposing animal and vegetable substances yield various noxious gases, which 
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enter the lungs and corrupt the blood ; therefore all imparities should be kept away 
from our abodes, and every precaution be observed to secure a pure atmosphere. 

Warmth is essential to all the the functions of the body; therefore, an equal bodily 
temperature should be maintained, by exercise, by clothing, or by fire. 

Exercise warms, invigorates, and purifies the body ; clothing preserves tho > 
warmth the body generates ; fire imparts warmth externally ; herefore, to obtain and 
preserve warmth, exercise and clothing are preferable to fire. 

Fire consumes the oxygen of the air, and produces noxious gases ; therefore, 
the air is less pure in the presence of candles, gas, or coal fire, than otherwise, and the 
deterioration should be repaired by increased ventilation. 

The skin is a highly organized membrane, full of minute pores* cells, blood-ves- 
sels, and nerves. All the internal organs sympathize with tnc skin ; therefore it 
should be repeatedly cleansed. 

Late hours and anxious pursuits exhaust the nervous system, and produce disease 
and premature death ; therefore, the hours of labour and study should be short. 

Mental and bodily exercise are equally essential to the general health and happi- 
ness ; therefore, labour and study should succeed each other. 

Cheerfulness and rest revive the exhausted system, and restore mental and bodily 
energy ; therefore, relaxation and sleep should be taken as regularly as food nnd dirok. 

Moderation in eating and drinking, short hours of labour and study, regularity in 
exercise, recreation, and rest, cleanliness, equanimity of temper and temperature, — 
these nre the great essentials to that which surpasses all wealth, a healthy mind 

AND A SOUND BODY. 


OF TRUTH IN THINGS FALSE. 

BY TIIE EDITOR. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Pew men know the whole of the greatness and universality of the truth they 
utter. After many searchings of nature, and communings with his own soul, an 
author often discovers that, with the impulse of strong belief, ho has enunciated what 
was not only true of his own sphere, but is true of all spheres — not only for his own 
age, but for all time. Many great men have given testimony to this fact ? and, in all 
probability, the author of the sentiment — •“ There is no error so gross, but it has a 
particle of truth in it” — was not aware how unexceptionable was the rule. In a for- 
mer article I quoted these words as an axiom, but had not then conic to see the univer- 
sality of their application. A great German writer has said, that nothing can remain 
which is false, and that nothing can U which is entirely error. This is the same sen- 
timent in an inverted form, and is, I am convinced, utterly true. 

A short time ago,meditating upon these sentences, I wandered into the fields. It 
was a warm summer afternoon. The grain was not yet ripe, but, in the words of tho 
Psalmist, “ the valleys stood so thick with corn” that there was ample cause for the people 
" to laugh and sing.” A fresh breesc swept over the cars of wheat, and made tho thick 
crop look like some vast crowd cheering and waving, and swaying their heads, in joyful 
popular commotion. The sweet-scented vernal grass loaded the air with its fresh strong 
smell from the field where the merry hay-makers sported, and sang or whistled while 
they worked ; the hedge sides were beautiful with wild-flowcrs, wreathed into garlands 
by tho pale convolvulus — in short every sense was so saluted with pleasure, that gloomy 
indeed must have been that spirit which was not exalted with gratitude, and forced to 
acknowledge that, although many were tho ills wliich man has mode to cloud our life, 
the orighuu design was perfectly good ; and that it was a beautiful and happy world 
after all. A cloud, like the transient sorrows of our existence, rose above the horizon,' 
and the hay -makers hurried to prepare for the expected shower. The sunshine was 
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obscured, and the sparrows chattered anxiously in their leafy habitations, seeming to 
discuss the consequences of the future rain. The flies were driven, by the great cool- 
ness of the air, to shelter underneath the leaves of the tree to which I came for cover- 
ing, whose bonghs were now swung to and fro by the increasing power of tho wind. 
Large drops fell here and there, as outriders and heralds of the crowd to follow them, 
and then the pattering upon the leaves quickened, till the falling rain dimmed the 
prospect, and made the horses droop their heads, and the cows set up their backs, and 
fieltcr skelter, the hay-makers ran from the field for protection from the wet. And 
now' the sun shone out from below the cloud, like a young bride withdrawing her veil, 
to show how many smiles are mixed with her tears ; and then, like that bride's hopes 
in prospect, up sprang the gorgeous tints of tho rainbow. Broad and bright, opposite 
the sun it shone, like the triumphal arch of God. 

“ There,” said one of the hay -makers, addressing a little boy, “ There's a chanco 
for you, Charlie, to make your fortuno ; for old folks say, that if you dig at the foot of 
the raMow, you will find a heap of gold .” In momentary unbelief, I said within 
myself, “ Is there not here an error so gross that it hath not a particle of truth in it ! 
Can nothing false remain l How comes it that this fanciful old adage about the rain- 
bow has been handed down from time immemorial to posterity, and still continues to 
be repeated t” 

I walked from my leafy covert, towards the beautiful vision which was the subject 
of my contemplation, but it fled mo ever, and left mo far behind in the distance ; and 
at last, as the heavenly blue became unclouded, it vanished altogether. 

Philosophy suggested that the rainbow had no place — that the adage w*as a fids© 
prophet — that it was like the sybil's leaves at the Delphian oracle, which only prophe- 
cied in such a mode that if the words wero untrue it was impossible to demonstrate 
their falsehood and absurdity. It would most certainly be a vain imagination fora 
man to search for the rainbow's foot ; and, as he never could find that , he never could 
prove that a heap of gold was not buried there. Thinking upon these things 1 turned 
my steps homewards ; and though I was loath to part with my belief in my axiom, I 
resolved that by tho truth or falsehood of this well-known adage, it should remain to 
mo as truth, or bo exploded as error. 

“If you dig at the foot of the rainbow you will find a heap of gold.” What is 
the rainbow t Sunlight, during its passage from any transparent medium to another 
more dense, whose surface is not at right angles to its direction, becomes bent or 
refracted. In this refraction, some portions of the white light are more bent than 
others, and thns the white sun-light is decomposed into its three primitive colours, 
blue, yellow, and red, and their intermediates, green, orange, and violet. These tints 
are always in the same sequence as wo see them in the rainbow, which has been 
proved to be the resulting phenomenon of the refraction of the rays of tho sun shining 
upon the falling drops of rain. It could only therefore be seen by a person standing 
at some distance from tho shower, at the extremity of a line corresponding to tho direc- 
tion of tho refracted rays. It is then impossible to stand at the foot of the rainbow, 
and to see its colours at the same time. 

Phenomena of this kind arc constant ; nature's law's arc unexceptional ; and we 
may therefore say, without hesitation, that whenever the sun shines upon falling rain- 
drops, this refraction invariably takes place. These iridescent colours arc certainly 
manifested, and could be seen by any person in a proper position. The foot of the 
rainbow may then bo said to bo wherever the sun shines and ram falls. There is tho 
great truth ; I saw it as I looked over tho yellow fields — in tho teeming gardens of the 
cottages — in tho bright green meadows. 

. Man’s toil shall always be repaid by earth’s gratitude. Truly, “ If you dig at the 
foot of tho rainbow you shall find a crop of gold.” The showers and sunlight of April 
had made rainbows everywhere, and men had ploughed aud dug, and havo found that 
golden harvest which has since gathered into a thousand garners. Tho proverb is 
true, and my axiom shall stand. “ There w no error so gross but it has a particle of 
truth within it.” 
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A SCAMP'S SCAMPER FROM MANCHESTER TO WALES. 

Wednesday, September 1st, 1847. I started, on this henceforth memorable morn- 
ing, equipped, ns a pedestrian should be, with groen “ wide awake* felt lmt, shooting 
jacket, and stout stick, with my knapsack on my back, for the Liverpool Railway Sta- 
tion, and had the satisfaction, after putting myself in a dreadfol state of perspiration, of 
being just in time to be too late for tho half-past six o’clock train, which wlnzzed away 
before my very nose. I had therefore to sit down, like “ Patienco on a Monument,” Ac. 
and wait for the next train at ft quarter -past seven, aud whilst M chowing the cud of 
swoet and bitter fancy,” I chewed something far more satisfactory in tho sba}»o of a largo 
eake, with about half-a-dozen of which my kind nnd provident landlady had stuffed 
the pockets of my knapsack, to tho intent that I should tlicrewith stuff myself, when 
appetite directed and opportunity offered. Soon after I had sat down in a frame of 
mind, not sweetened by my recent disappointment, a woman with band-boxes, aud a 
baby ctmo in, and after looking about in a perplexed sort of way, naked me in a dubi- 
ous manner, whether the train vcfts gone, nnd I experienced a kind of malignant grati- 
fication in informing her, that “ I should rather think it was,” — so pleasant is it to 
have companions in misfortune. 

At last, after kicking my hoels for a tedious three- quorters-of-ftn-honr, tho train 
Was got ready, I popped into a nearly empty carriage, and was congratulating myself 
on tho probability of not being crushed and crowded, to which I have a great dislike, 
when, just as the train was on the point of starting, up comes tho guard, and shoves 
in an inundation of fat old women, with still fatter market-baskets, notwithstanding 
all my protestations that we were quite full enough, and I was thus wedged in between 
the horrid creatures, who sat down almost on the top of me, “ squeedging” mo till I 
urns almost as flat as a flounder or a pancake, treading on my corns, and poking their 
elbows into my unfortunate sides incessantly. It is a curious fhet, that, though I 
always practice all manner of u artful dodges” to avoid a crushification, such as puH- 
ing the door to the moment I get in, sitting in two places, and looking out of threo 
windows at once, (or as nearly so as possible) and telling everybody who attempts to 
enter, that we are quite foil enough, yet, from some cause or other, whether from tho 
perversity of fate, or a spirit of contradiction, inherent in human nature, I scarcely 
evor travel second class, without having been in a purgatorial state of mash during tho 
journey. With this moral reflection, and leaving it to abler natural philosophers than 
myself to decide on, and explain tills disagreeable phenomenon, I will return to my 
uarative. 

After a few preparatory fizzes, puffings, groans, and screeches from the engine, 
we were off, and soon left the dirty, smoky city behind us, and I was fortunate enough 
at one of tho stations to extricate myself from the superincumbent mountain of old 
women, and made a precipitate retreat into another compartment of tho carriage, 
where 1 remained, unmolested by“ crushers ” during the rest of the journey. I took an 
omnibus, or, moro properly speaking, an omnibus took me, down to tho docks, and I 
crossed tho Mersey in a “ damp-schijf” as the Germans call a steam-boat, < (pcrliaps from 
the passengers getting wot with the condensed steam) and travelled to Chester in com- 
pany with two roaidon aunts (at least they looked like maiden aunts) who would not 
hare crushed mo if there had been ten more of them of similar dimensions. Arrived 
at Chester, 1 asked an old man which was tho way to Hawardon, in Flintshire, and he, 
notwithstanding all I could say, would go with me some distance on the road, in order 
to shew me a short cut, which ho said would save mo two miles. Of course it would 
ha *o been an insult to have offered so good-natured an individual money. 

After sketching a picturesque old tower in the walls, I started off down a beauti- 
ful lane, shaded with overhanging trees, making a munch eon, as I went along, of one 
of the afore-mentioned cakes, my jaws keeping time with my legs, both going at a 
pretty considerable rate. After walking about seven miles, I arrived at the “ Queens 
ferry,” over tho Dee, which is a government one, and about the awkwardest, clumsiest, 
stupidest, ugliest, slowest, machine that can bo imagined. The passage is free, gratis, 
and for nothing, (cheap and nasty with a vongcanco !) but wo were, I verily believe, 
nearly ton minutes crossing, though the distaucc docs not exceed a hundred yards. 
Being impatient I jumped off before we bad quite got to laud, aud miscalculating uiy 
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distance, just came with my heels in the water, splashing those behind mo, as well 
(perhaps they would render it as badly) as myself, and walked away as quickly as ]>os- 
sible, followed by tho execrations, “ not loud, but deep,” of the splashed, who, I sup- 
pose, considered I had thrown a damper on their enjoyment. 

After a walk of two miles I arrived at Har'den Church, an ancient and picturosquo 
structure, and having sketched it, walked on to the castle, but was told I could not seo 
the ohl ruins, as the family were at home. However 1 told the porter it was no use, 
I had come to see the castlo, and seo the castle I must, and would, and was directed 
to go to another gate, and apply to the head gardener. I went, “ as per advice,” and 
an old woman, who opened tho gate, went to look for tho man of carrots and cur- 
rant bushes, but came back again, saying, she couldn’t find him. I told her 1 couldn’t, 
and, what was more, I would n’t, go till 1 had seen the castle, so at last by dint of 
pertinacity, I ^ot one of the under-gardeners, to whom 1 gave a trifle, to show mo the 
ruins. — There is nothing in this world like a sufficiency of brass, especially when com- 
bined with a judicious admixture of tin ! — The ruins, which consist of the keep and some 
broken walls, arc overgrown with ivy, and rather picturesque. I ascended by a dark 
and mouldering staircase to the toj> of the keep, which is still tolerably entire, and 
enjoyed a beautiful view over Cheshire, Flintshire, and Shropshire, as far as Liverpool 
on the one side, and Bishop's Castle on the other. After sheltering from a heavy 
shower in a nook of the ruins, I left llawarden Park, and took my way along tho 
flinty roads towards Flint. About half way I met a postman, so I called out to him 
for a joke, “ I say, old fellow, liavc n’t you got a letter for me !” Who 're you ?*' 
asked he in return, with a voice embodying in itself the concentrated hoarseness of a 
legion of crows. “Oh, I’m the son of my mother,” said I. — “ Ugh,” returned ho, 
hoarser than ever, “ ugh, I have got a letter for a fou , (fool) and it *11 most likely bo 
for you !” The old fellow had the better of me here, so I slunk away. Soon after 
this rencontre, I came in sight of the sea again, and walked the rest of tho way by the 
Bide of tho Chester and Holyhead Railway, here carried along on an embankment, 
which is washed by the high tide. I must say, I should feel a strong disinclination to 
travel along this line in a storm, for tho tide would come into the carriages in a moro 
unpleasant manner than the obnoxious individual who comes and demands your 
“ Tickitls-ss ,'' and then, woe be tide tho miserable travellers. About half-past six 
o’clock, I arrived at the ancient borough of Flint, and enquired of an old man which 
was the best inn ; this he promised to shew me, and after surveying mo curiously, as 
if he considered the owner of such a hat and knapsack rather a nondescript sort of 
animal, said to me, “ And what do you sell !” “ Srll *" roared I, with such indig- 
nant emphasis as to make the old fellow jump, “ What do I sell, indeed ? Do you 
take mo forapodlcrl” added I, ferociously. — “ Beg your pardon, Sir, hope no offence," 
taid he, soothingly . — “ Oh, not in the least,” replied I, rather bitterly. 

I took shelter under the hospitable branches of tho “ Royal Oak, by Rebecca 
Jones, '* where I ordered an infinite amount of broiled ham and cg»*s, after the con- 
sumption of which I walked out to view tho* castle, built on a rock, which, at high 
water, is washed by the sea. It is a quadangular building, with a round tower to each 
coruer. One of these is much larger than the rest, and is formed by two concentric 
walls each six feet thick, with a gallery eight feet wide between them, and was proba- 
bly the keep. It appears to have been a place of groat strength, but was dismantled 
during the civil war, and is now fast mouldering to decay. After sketching it I 
retumod “ to mine inn,” and after giving orders to call me at six o’clock I retired to 
bed, and was soon in the arras of “ Murphy.'' 

In tho morning the servants at the inn did not call mo, or got my breakfast ready 
at the time I had ordered, so I discharged a great moral duty, which I considered I 
owed to society, by giving them — an impressive lecture on the duty of punctuality, 
and — a smaller gratuity than usual, being mindful of tho adage, to “ be just before 
you’re generous.” 

1 then started off by tho road along the coast, but had very great difficulty m get- 
ting forward, for tho wind was strong, and right in my face, so that I was obliged to 
keep my mouth shut, in order to prevent my front teeth fh>m being blown down my 
throat. I had, however, onco or twice to open it to make enquiries as to the road, 
and from this circumstance only, am I enabled to account for tho fact that my front 
tee tli felt so loose the next time I had occasion to use them. 

Passing through tho village of Greenfield, ! beheld with admiration a shop, 
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with the magniloquent title of u Manchester House,” emblazoned with immense letters 
of intensely flaming colours on au enormous board ; and, certainly, judging from the 
variety and heterogeneousness of the articles exposed for sale, every shop in this 
Emporium of manufactures might have furnished its quota towards the furnishing out 
of this ornninmyalherum store. 

Soon after I came in sight of the Monastery of Greenfield, on a hfll on my left, and 
proceeded up to it. It is a beautiful and picturesque ruin, but very much dclapidated 
and appears to have been built at different periods, as some of the arches are pointed, 
while others are round. After sketching it, I took my way towards Holywell, a pretty 
little vUlago in a deep valley. The celebrated holy well to which pilgrimages used to 
be made, is covered in by a beautiful building supported on arches, formeny a chapel 
dedicated to St. Winifred. According to tho legend, Miss Winifred — (her surname is 
not recorded, but it was probably Jones or Price) — being a young lady of prepossess* 
ing appearance and fascinating manners, a neighbouring King (some relation, if we 
may judgo from his blood-thirsty disposition to tho “ King of the Cannibal Islands*) 
became desperately smitten with her, and “ proposed” in due form. She, however, 
either because, like many unmarried ladies of tho present, she hod determined 
to remain in a sfato of “ single blessedness,” or because the king was eld and 
ugly, and she preferred some nice young prince, rejected his proposals with dis- 
dain, and tho cantankerous old wretch, having no regard to tho liberty of the subject, 
took the liberty of chopping her head off there and then. This was not only nncour- 
teous, but disagreeable ; however, where her head alighted on the ground, a beautiful 
spring of water gushed out, and a pious bishop, who by great good luck, happened to 
arrive just in the nick of timo, took up the head, aud after wiping off the dirt and 
dust, at least it is to bo hoped he did, though history is not precise as fo that point, 
stuck it on, with somebody’s “ magic ointment,” (probably Holloway’s) and won- 
derful to relato, it grew fast on again, and the only mark of the accident that 
remained, was a white line at tho joining. The old king, rather astonished at 
this unexpected termination of the affair, and afraid that, though he could not be 
convicted of man-slaughter, ho would be tried for tho murder, or have an action com- 
menced against him for heavy damages, to neither of which charges he would be able 
to plead justifiable Aomicidc, determined to commit suicide, or perish in the attempt, 
and accordingly did so incontinently. 

It is a great pity tliat the old bishop did not perpetuate the receipt for this “ won- 
derful cure,” for wo should be able to procure water much more cheaply than by 
boring artesian wells, if wc could produce beautiful springs by chopping nice young 
ladies head’s off, and then make them all right again afterwards. 

It is supposed tliat the waters possess healing properties, when taken internally 
or externally, and I saw a credulous individual, in a blue gown, walk down a flight of 
steps into a tank in which tho water is collected, aud then walk composedly out again, 
very much to tho benefit of his health ng doubt ; others wore swallowing the pure de- 
ment by buckets full (almost) ; but, for my own port, being possessed of u sana mens 
in corpure sano” (which, being interpreted, means “ a sane man in a state of fine pre- 
servation”) that is to say, as strong as a horse, I did not feel any necessity for befrig 
made any better, and preferred diluting the holy water with “ something nice and 
warm” from my case bottle, and drank success to the Teetotallers in a bumper, which 
was exceedingly invigorating and consoling to my feelings. 

Taking the road towards Denbigh, I now ascended a steep hill, crossed an exten- 
sive moor, and then entered a narrow lane, down which I had not proceeded very hr 
when, to my astonishment and dismay, a fine young bull jumped through a gap in the 
hedge, about four yards before me, and close upon his heels camo half-a-dozen cow s 
and a couple of horses. “ Hallo, murther alive,” ejaculated I mentally, u and is H 
myself ye’re after, what am I to do, at all, at all, in this fix !” Here was a pretty 
predicament and pickle, for a peaceful pedestrian to be placed in ! The bull looked 
at me savagely , and I looked at the bull ruefully, for a bull is a very disagreeable ani- 
mal to deal with, and by no means easily bullied or cotced. — What was to be d0n6—lf 
I walked forwards, there was the bull before me, — and if I ran backwards I was Cfet- 
tain to have tho bull behind me. However there was I, and there was the bull, j bo 
there remained nothing for it but to put a bold face on, and walk boldly forw ards, ' au 
boldly forwards I walked, and giving a dreadful flourish with my stick, in order to Mat 
to the bull in a gentle manner, that if he offered to touch me I should be undut fhe 
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disagreeable necessity of poking hw eye out, passed by him m safety. What the first 
intentions of the boll were, whether he meant to attack me, but was overawed by my 
preparations for defence, or, with his confederates, had concocted a plan for the colo- 
nization of a distant part of the country, which he and they were proceeding to carry 
into execution, I am unable to decide, and will leave it to natural historians and the 
Pope, who is of course well versed in the nature of bulls, to determine. 

After walking about six miles without meeting a soul to ask my way of, I arrived 
at the village of Caerwys, and, being hot and thirsty, entered the little inn, (the “White 
Swan”) and flung myself down on the w indow seat, after calling for something to 
drink. Now 1 had been devotedly hoping that Fato would be pleased graciously to 
send me an adventure, and she sent me one to her hearts content. When the bar- 
maid came in with the beverage required, she cried out, lifting up her hands and her 
voice at the same time, “ Oh la Sir, why that bench has just been painted !” 

“Painted?” cried I, “oh the d 11” It was too true, my beautiful green hat, 

which I had put down beside me, and my other garments, were one sheet of white 
paint. A pleasant situation truly. Talk of painting the lily, indeed, if I had been a 
lily, I should not have so much minded a whitewashing ; but 1 was, if anything, a 
kind of ever green, which made the contrast of the two colours by no means agree- 
able. However there was no time to be lost, so I went out for some turpentine, in 
which I spent an agreeable hour and the sum of threepence, and at last regained the 
semblance of humanity, and the colour of my habiliments. 

After settling the bill (I think 1 paid rather dearly for the refreshment I had) I 
proceeded on my journey, leaving in my wake, however, a scent of turpentine percep- 
tible for behind me, so that the best direction that could have been given to any one 
that wanted to follow me, as to the road he should take, would have been to “ follow 
his nose.” 

I had lost so much time by this adventure, or rather, misadventure, that I was 
obliged to give up all thoughts of going to Denbigh, as 1 had appointed to meet a friend 
and companion at Rhyl, from which 1 was still eleven miles distant by the direct road 
that evening, and I therefore turned off into the road to St. Asaph's. Just before 
entering the city I met a detachment of juvenile Jackass-aphians (or whatever the 
inhabitants call themselves) dressed in white blouses, like incipient lamplighters, 
who, as they respectively passed me, touched their respective caps respectfully. Under 
these circumstances 1 thought the least I could do was to return their civility in kind, 
and accordingly took off my hat to them several times with the greatest politeness, 
much to the astonishment of a sedate elderly gentleman who headed this regiment of 
infantry. 

The Cathedral does not at all come up to my notions of what a Cathedral ought 
to be, and is no more to be compared to Tewkesbury Abbey Church than the “ Goat 
Inn” at Beddgelert to Penrhyn Castle, and it is too smooth and new looking, and 
inspires one with no feelings of veneration, though it is certainly, abstractedly, consi- 
dered rather a handsome building. 

The city itself is very picturesquely situated on the side of a hill, at the foot of 
which flows the river Clwydd, crossed here by a handsome stone bridge. Pasting 
over this, I stood in the “ vale of the Clwydd,” celebrated in song. What its beau- 
ties may be higher up, I can not say ; from what I did see of it, however, I certainly 
think its beauties have been much overrated ; the valley is certainly pretty, but it is 
too tame, quiet, and onromautic for my taste — the magnificent and sublime, the grand 
and awful for me, and take the “ pretty ” and tame who list ! 

Proceeding onwards down the aforesaid valley, I soon came in sight of the dark 
towers of Rhuddlan Castle, and cutting across some fields, in which I started three 
hares, (not “Welsh rabbits”) within 100 yards of each other, and crossing by the 
steep and narrow bridge, the river, which is navigable up to this point, I soon stood in 
the court-yard of the castle, having climbed over the gate, disregarding an intimation 
from a board stuck up on the wall, that “ Trespassers will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law,” I asked a man who came in soon after me, which was the 
way to the top of the walls, but his reply was “ Iso nose torks Inglis,” so 
I had to find it out for myself, and soon stood on the top of one of tho towers. After 
climbing about, and risking my neck to my lieart's content, for the wind was so strong 
that it once or twice nearly carried me off bodily from my unstable footing, an<L 
though thanks to an elder brother, I am pretty well used to “ blowing up, ” 1 should 
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have great objections to each a blowing down, I descended and set out for Rhyl* about 
three miles distant. Having proceeded about half way, I espied something ttfca a 
roll of green flannel trundling towards me, which 1 immediately rcoognited as my 
companion, whom I shall designate as my friend Slowcoach, with his green plaid 
and hat like mine. After mutual greetings, and reciprocal enquiries about our 
respective adventures, we unanimously resolved to stop at Rhyl for the night, and 
accordingly took up our quarters at the Inn by the ferry over the Clwydd, after a 
walk about 24 miles. 

Friday, September 3rd. — W e got up this morning at six o’clock, and, though it 
poured with rain, started at seven o’clock, without our breakfasts, for Abergele, a dis- 
tance of five miles, and took our way along the beach. Keeping up our spirits by rag- 
ing songs, which, considering that we were hungry and wet tlirough, and that our feet 
sank deep into the sand at every step, was really, as Mark Tapley would say, “ being 
jolly under creditable circumstances.” About half- past eight we arrived at Abergele, 
and were soon drying ourselves at a roaring fire, and discussing a hearty breakfast of 
lamb-chops, broiled ham and eggs, cold fowls, Ac. &c. at the exceedingly comfortable 
hotel ; having finished which, and performed the second less agreeable act of the 
comedy, namely, paying the bill, we again set forth towards Conway, along roads, the 
state of which may be more easily imagined than described, slipping back two steps for 
every one we made forwards, almost . Going up a hill we overtook a carriage, 
and there being no person in sight, I took the liberty of walking behind it, but was dis- 
agreeably startled by receiving a cut from the driver’s whip across the finger's. As I 
considered this rather an uncivil way of intimating that my room would be preferred 
to my company, 1 bestowed on the driver an admonition to be more petite in future, 
enforced by the application of my walking stick to his shoulders. He at first seemed 
inclined to give me an answer in kind, but, perceiving that my stick was a more for- 
midable weapon than his whip, he thought better of it, and contented himself with 
taking a few verbal liberties with my visual organs. 

After this little interlude, we continued our journey, notwithstanding numerous 
showers, passing the imposing front (as it may well be called, as most of the towers are 
(t dummies”) of Gwyrch Castle, then on, across the base of the Great Orme’s Head. 
We occasionally stopped to regalo ourselves with a few blackberries, and came in sight, 
about two o’clock, of the stately towers of Conway Castle, and soon After, passing over 
the elegant suspension bridge, entered the ancient and picturesquo town, through one of 
the gates in the walls which surround it. It is fancifoly said in shape to bear some 
resemblance to a Welsh harp, and this is to some extent the case ; and as there are no 
houses beyond the walls, which are still perfect and defended by 21 strong towers, the 
town has quite a unique appearance, and is said strongly to rosemWe the Saracenic 
towns in Palestine. After depositing our knapsacks at the best Hotel, we strolled 
forth to view the castle, and, finding the entrance locked, were advised by a passer-by 
to invoke the assistance of “ Missis Chauns,” the janitor, or rather jonitrix fJm any- 
tricks) who forthwith appeared, with a key in her hand, from a neighbouring cottage, 
and, having opened the gate and given us admittance, locked it behind us, in order to 
compel us to pay tribute when we desired to depart. ' - 

Conway Castle, the boast of North Wales, is finely situated at the south of tbt 
town, on a lofty rock the base of which is washed by the river. Its walls, which are H 
foot thick at the base are defended by eight lofty and massive round towers, battle* 
mented and pierced, four of which are surmounted by graceful watch turrets. Al- 
though a complete ruin, with not one chamber entire, exteriorly the castle looks almost 
perfect, except that on the side next the river; the base of one of the towershas faUesq 
exposing the blackened interior, while, strange to say, the upper part still remains 
perfect and projects to a distance of 30 feet beyond the supporting walls, showing the 
amamng strength and solidity of tho masonry. 1 ^ y 1 * * 

The great hall, once lighted by nine fine windows, is of a singular 
and is 130 feet long and 32 wide, its roof was supported by five massy arches, four dr 
which, picturesquely overgrown with ivy, still remain. After making the curooit of 
the walls, from which there is a beautiful and extensive prospect u o’er flood send- 
field,” searching into every hole and corner and climbing up divers inaccessible places^ 
we wished to depart, and as the gate was locked, I let myself drop from a waU a bou t 
12 feet high, but Slow-ooach, being of a cautions character and timM disposition f ami 
afraid of risking his precious neck, declined a feat so perilous and preferred to make bit 
exit in an inglorious maimer with the hired assistance of “ Mrs. Chauns.” . 
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Wo Dow re-crowed the Suspension-bridge, aud sketched tho castle, after which wo 
again entered the town, and went to look at the “ Plaa Mawr,” an ancient and pic- 
turesque mansion in the prineipal street. The walls and oeilings of every room are 
carved curiously, with devices, coats of arms, initials, mermaids, ragged staves, and 
ether images. There are several other picturesque, old, timbered houses, in the same 
street, and one with a stone window much ornamented is called the College, and is the 
only vestige of a college founded here by Edward the 1st, who also built the castle as 
it now stands. I now strolled out through one of the gates of the town and took a 
survey of the walls, and, wltilst sketching a picturesque tower, was accosted by a gen- 
tleman, who, 1 soon found out, was a native of Manchester, being the fourth we had 
already met with in Wales. And so it is all over the world ; you meet them every 
where on the continent, and I verily believe if we were to go to Timbuctoo, or Kaiuts- 
chatka, or pay a visit to the King of the Cannibal Islands, we should find at least tivo 
and a half Manchester men, on an average, at each and every of those regions. 

I afterwards ascended a high hill in the grounds of Sir Somebody Something (I 
forget his name) from which 1 obtained a beautiful view of the town and castle, and 
after feasting my eyes on the beauties of nature, about seven o’clock I thought it time 
to feast my palate on the beauties of supper, and accordingly returned to the hotel, 
where tho requirements of nature were satisfactorily satisfied. 

Saturday, September 4th. — I went out sketching this morning before broakfast, 
after which Slow-ooach and 1, with a gentleman from Manchester, proceeded to view 
tho Cast Iron Tunnel in which the railway is to be carried across the river. It is 
constructed of plates of iron of great thickness, rivettod, to, and over, and across, each 
other, in every possible way, and is in shape like an endless box (by which I mean to 
express, net a box without any end, but without any ends to it) about *20 feet high and 
10 feet broad. Two of these immense tubes will be required, in order to make a sepa- 
rate panage for both lines of rails, and one is nearly completed. Piers for it ore being 
erected close by those which support the suspension bridge and in a style harmonizing 
with them and the castle ; and floats are being constructed to convey it to the place 
where it is to staud. That I might say I had done so, I assisted in the building of one 
ef these and my services as a joiner were so valuable, that I wm at last obliged to nsk 
the other workmen if they could not do without me. They, of oouree very reluctantly, 
said they thought they might manage to make shift in my absence, and being satisfactor- 
ily assured of this, 1 left them and returned to the Hotel from which, after drinking 
success to our journey in a bottle of champagne ordered by our Manchester friend, 
Slowooach, he and I, started for Llanrwst along tho banks of the river Conway. 
The scenery of the Yale of Conway is in some places very beautiful, but for grandeur 
does not equal some of the valleys in Snowdonia, which we were afterwards to behold. 
Opporite Conway are the inconsiderable ruins of the welsh castle of Diganwry on tho 
summit of a hiU. It was once the scat of royalty, and one of the monarchs was 
accustomed to give prizes to the best poets and musicians, who assembled here onee 
year. On one occasion the King who, though one would think he had ** no music in 
nis soul,” appears to have had crotchets in his head, very capriciously, not to Bay un- 
courteously, ordered all the poets and fiddlers (or whatever they were) to swim across 
tho Conway river to his Castle. Whatever might have been the King’s obi set in this 
rather arbitrary proceeding, whether the bards wore addicted to drinking whiskey and 
water, omitting the latter altogether, or that their strains were generally too dry for 
his taste, both which mistakes would in his opinion be corrected by this “ cold water- 
cure,” the result of this peculiar experiment in hydropathy was, that the harper’s 
instruments were spoiled by the water, and the poets, the fire of whose genius water 
could not quench, carried the day. Whether the harpers enraged at their discomfiture 
(emd dieeomfdrt) invoked destruction on the ruthless and taste-lacking potentate, is 
not known, bat his castle was soon after destroyed by lightning — and posterity found 
the verdict thereupon “ sarved him right.” Our road led us along by the banks of 
the rushing river, and we strolled along, often stopping to pick blackberries, or pelting 
one another or a hapless pig with the wild plums, or pretending to chatter in their 
own language to the Welsh girls as we passed them. We stopped at Pont-y-Manddaob, 
where a dear mountain stream oomes tumbling headlong head over heels down a steep 
ravine, and while Slowcoach went to look after the waterfall, which was some distance 
up tho hill, I administered some spirituous consolation, which we found particularly 
refreshing. Peering thro’ the pretty village of Treftriw, and over a curious stone 
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bridge which can be shaken by any one bumping against the middle, stone in the 
parapet (as was demonstrated by a welsh lad who goodnaturcdly made a battering-' 
ram of himself for our benefit) we reached Llanrwst about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. There is nothing very particular in the town, so as our internals warned us 
that it was past dinner time, and though foud of walking fast, we were not fond of 
walking fasting, we went to the “ Eagle,” which cooked us sonic mutton chops, dish 
after dish of which disappeared with miraculous celerity. Having replenished mv 
case bottle with 41 Choice Old Jamaica,” we again took to the road, and passing through 
scenery which grew finer at every step, arrived about seven o’clock at Bettwsy Coedj 
where we soon made ourselves at home in a small but comfortable Inn. 

Sundat, September 5tii. — We arose this morning rather late, as it w'as very 
wet, and breakfasted in company with a Scotch Artist, who was as thin as one of hjq 
own paint brushes, and talked Scotch as broad as his pallette. About eleven o'clock, 
the rain having ceased, we set forth, passing over the Pont-y-Pair, a bridge built oil 
natural piers of rock across the river Llngwry, which foams and rages beneath, as if 
imprisoned, and finally makes its escape by overleaping its barriers in a small water? 
fall. Taking our way up this valley, we came to a wicket-gate in the wall through 
which we passed, and guided by a small boy, precipitately descended a precipice by ft 
precipitous path, down to the edge of the stream, from whence we obtained a beauti- 
ful view of the Rharadr-y-Wennol, or i: Falls o the Swallow,” so called probably, 
cither because the Swallows show a partiality to making their pectoral ablutions in ttf 
waters, or because the river is swallowed up by the gulfs beneath. The river is 
precipitated in three falls a distance of eighty feet, and the body of water is so much 
greater than in most of the welsh cascades (many of which may be compared to a 
bucket of water poured from the top of a house) being in one part sixty feet brja<^ 
that it is, to my taste, the finest waterfall I have seen in the course of my peregrina- 
tions. We were considerably wetted by the spray which operated as a kind of “ wet 
blanket” on our enjoyment of the scene. And as I had read of “the robin that hops on 
the spray,” and thinking it rather an unstable stage for such a saltatory exhibition, 
wondered how he managed it. I looked about, but was unable to see anything either 
of him or the swallows. With our curiosity on this point, therefore, unsatisfied,' we 
returned to the road, and proceeded onwards towards Capel Curig, through beautiful 
scenery, with the immense mountains of Moel Scabod before us. . 

Near Capel Curig, whence we had a distant glimpse of Snowdon, we quittea the 
vale of the Llngwry, taking the road to Bangor. The valley we had left was clothed 
in beautiful verdure, varied in hue by the autumnal tints, but here the scene was wild 
and desolate, without a tree ; on every side barren rocks, with bold and rugged out- 
lines, rising abruptly, or piled one behind another, and brown-looking fields, with mea- 
gre herbage, grazed over by a few of the woolly producers of Welsh mutton. Suddenly 
dark clouds collected, and discharged themselves in & pelting shower, but fortunately 
an overhanging rock was close by, and we ran helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy, to its 
shelter, and threw ourselves down on some fern which grew beneath it, and passed the 
five minutes, that the shower lasted, pleasantly in picking blackberries which grew 
there, as if on purpose for our especial use and convenience. As we proceeeded along 
the valley, the scenery grew, at every step, wilder and more magnificent, and we came 
at last in sight of lake Ogwen, which appeared to be shut in on all sides by tremen- 
dous mountains, rising abruptly from it. Nothing 1 had ever seen equalled this scene 
for gloomy sublimity, and wild and awful grandeur. After making half the circuit of 
the lake, we came to a bridge crossing the outlet of the superfluous waters of the lake, 
which here force their way through a chasm in the rocks, and fall with tremendous 
force in three cataracts, called the Falls of Benclog. We got over the wall which 
bounds the road, in order to view the falls, but my less adventurous friend, finding the 
descent too perilous, preferred to remain behind, while I proceeded downwards, arid 
reached the bottom of the valley, having in the meantime added to the three falls 
already existing, a fourth by tumbling down myself, however I picked myself up, and 
found that no bones were broken except my knees. The valley, which is here shut m 
by steep rocks, is here called Nant Frau con, or the Beaver’s Hollow, having formerly 
been a place where these animals were plentiful, though now no beavers are to be 
found in the neighbourhood, except the broad-brimmed ones of the Welsh women. 
Having with some difficulty regained the road by squeezing my body through an aper- 
ture, which would hardly nave admitted a moderate-sized weazel in a state w re]* 
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I assisted my friend to scale the wall, and we then took our way down the valley of the 
Ogwen, and arrived in due course at the village (and chapel) of Bethesda, inhabited 
chiefly hy the miners engaged in the Peurkyn Slate Quarries, and their families. On 
the road we met numbers of people coming from chapel, all dressed in their best, — the 
women in high-crowned beavers, with broad brims perfectly flat, tied on with black 
ribbands oyer large muslin caps, some being on foot, some in carts, mid others riding 
Without skirts or side-saddles, on rough cart horses, with au average allowance of two 
women to each steed. I can’t say I admire these very peculiar head-dresses, and as 
for the countenances they surmount, I never saw such a set of plain physiognomies ; 
in fact I only saw two pretty faces in Wales, and one of them was English. 

Passing some more waterfalls which we cared not to view', and the Penrhyn Slate 
Quarries, which we were unable to see, (as they are shut up on Sundays) though we 
could perceive that the slate-rock was cut into terraces, and that there was almost a 
mountain of refuse and fragments, we came in sight of Penrhyn Castle. It is built in 
the ancient castellated manner, of Mona Marble, and displays a most magnificent 
range of building crowned with lofty towers, of which five are circular ; the keep and 
another of the principal towers are square with angular turrets. It is one of the most 
tnagnificent baronial mansions in the kingdom, ana is surrounded by a high w ? all with 
handsome gate towers. As it was Sunday w'e were unable to see the interior and pro- 
ceeded on to Bangor, parting here with our Manchester friend, who was going bacK to 
Conway. 

Passing through the mean, dingy, uninteresting tow n of Bangor, without stopping 
to see its small, low, apology for a Cathedral, my friend Slowcoach and I went straight 
down to Garth Point, from which a ferry-boat plies to the opposite shore of Anglesea, 
and vice versa, and whilst waiting there, were accosted by a Yankee-fied looking fellow, 
who, without waiting the ceremony of an introduction, enquired of us, what regiment 
We belonged to. “ Oh, the marching regiment of Scotch Greys,” said I, alluding to 
our plaid costume. “ So I should have guessed,” said he, with the true nasal twang. 
“ Ah, you’re a pretty tarnation almighty good guesser, I calcilate,” retorted I, mock- 
ing his Yankee phraseology. He laughed, and after some joking remarks and retorts 
on both sides, informed me that he w as a Welshman bora himself, but was so ashamed 
of his country that he left it in disgust, and transmogriphied himself into an American. 
A Welshman who was standing near listening to our conversation, heard this and im- 
mediately his patriotism took fire, and he stood up warmly in defence of his beloved 
country, asserting that “ WAales” was the finest nation in the world, and that the 
“ Welshmens” were the finest and the bravest and the “wAisest” nation, and 
44 petter” than the Americans, concluding by affirming that be was a better man than 
his recreant countryman, and offering to fight him either for love or money. The 
pseudo- Yankee declined this obliging offer, and they carried on the 44 wordy war” with 
vigour, while I artfully inflamed their animosity, by siding first with one and then with 
tbe other. The arrival of the ferry-boat, from the opposite side, ended the dispute, 
as the champion of the land of leeks and toasted cheese was going to cross, while 
Unde Sam’s votary remained behind. During the passage the Welshman’s patriotism, 
which had probably been stimulated by divers potent potations of 44 cwrw da,” broke 
out again, — 

“ It’s shameful,” said he, 44 for a mAan that’s bor-r-n in a country, to go and 
speak ill of it in such a wAay, and such a country as WAales, too, and such a na- 
tion as the WAelsh 1” — 

44 A very pretty nation,” interposed 1, 44 if all the respectable men arc so ashamed 
of belonging to it, that they are obliged to turn Yankees !” 

44 Well,” replied he, 44 lA’m a WAelshmau, and do you think I’m ashamed of 
being one f” no, I glory in it l” — 

44 Oh, I can believe that,” retorted I, 44 there arc some misguided people who 
glory in their shame.” 

44 1 say,” said he, gesticulating ferociously, 44 1 say it’s the finest and oldest nation 
in the wAorld.” — 

44 Oh, of course,” I replied, 44 every body knows that Adam was a Welshman.” 

“There,” says he, 44 look how clever they are, why they built the Menai 
Bridge.” 

“Pooh,” said I, “you might as well say they made the mountains ; all they did 
was to carry up the stone for it, which any other donkeys could haye done as well ; 
the English planned it all. 
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At this he began to wax exceedingly furious and unpleasantly personal, affirm- 
ing that he could lick any “ Sassenach*' there, and offering to toes any one that doubted 
the fact into the sea hi proof of the assertion. Just at this time we got to land, so 
as I liked the spirit of this hot-headed Cambrian, 1 offered him my hand, ad rising 
him to keep himself as cool as he conveniently could, in future, and so we parted. 
Slowcoach and I proceeded onward to Beaumaris, and betook ourselves to the Liver- 
pool Arms, a large and comfortable hotel, and much to our amusement found that oar 
patriotic friend was neither more nor less tlian , — i( the boot #. — 


A POOR MAN’S TALE, 


( In imitation of the old baladt ,) 

BY J. II. JEWELL, P.G. 

[*’ You knew Ellen. She was the daughter of old MasterS , who lived up at 

the White Farm, just beyond the Village Green. She was a lovely girl, and many a 
young gentleman, as well as the farmers* sons round about, fell desperately in love with 
her, but how it happened I know not, she cared for none but the young Squire B— 
who had j\ist then come into possession of the large house and grounds which his good 
old father had left him by will — peace to his nmae. The young squire was a gav, 
rakish young spark, and he had a base black heart. Singular euougn he cared nought 
for Ellen, except to walk her about, mucli to the chagrin of those who had no such op- 
portunity. Well, all at once there was an elopement, but none could tell where the 
fugitives had gone to. The parties, as might be expected, were young Ellen and the 
Squire. * * * • 

w A short time after this the large estates belonging to the squire changed hands, 
and the agent who disposed of the property never told a soul where the late proprietor 
had gone, and I have never yet heard. Poor Ellen’s fate I well remember, the re- 
turned to her native home.** * * • * 

“ You will excuse me dropping a tear but here’s her grave.” ] 

I Baw her once, a goodly child. 

When resting on her mother’s knee, 

The aspect of her face was mild, 

From sorrow then her heart was free. 

And dnee I saw her playful smile, 

When blooming health glow’d on her cheek. 

Her little heart was free from guile, 

Her breast had never known deceit. 

And years roll’d on, and then she seem’d 
A maiden fresh from beauty’s mould ; 

Love’s smile had ne’er upon her beam’d. 

Her beauty was more priz’d than gold. 

A woman then with beauty blest 
Full many sought her love to gain ; 

But one ahe loved above the rest 
But he was false — deceitful — vain. 

She lov’d him well-— (yes, he could sec 
That she was pleased when he was near.) 

But he lov’d not — What care had he t 
He felt not when she shed a tear. 
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Bat as timo sped this youth he vow’d 
Aye, press’d his suit with seeming zeal ; 

Yet he was fickle — false — and proud, 

Nor love had made him think or feel. 

He bore her from her native cot 
Where life had sped midst happy smiles, 

And made her trust her future lot 
To him who lured her with his wiles. 

But there were thoughts within her breast 
Which did recur to other times 
Which spoke of one whom she’d carest 
When young and free from guilty crimes. 

And, oh, the pangs of conscience prey’d 
In waking accents on her mind ; 

Then did she shrink, from all afraid, 

Lest any spoke a word unkind : 

Her breast had pangs — sad pangs to part 

From all those friends — who once were dear ; 
And sadly this weigh’d on her heart 

And damp’d her cheek with sorrow’s tear. 

But while she strove, to check each thought 
Aud her white bosom heaved in sighs 
Her anxious friends at home had sought 

While tear-drops dimm’d their w oeping eyes. 

Conviction gleam’d upon each mind, 

That she from home had been betray’d, 

But yet what power had they to find 
A clue to seek this beauteous maid ? 

Borne thus from friends — far, far away, 

What could sho take to check her grief, 

He offered drugs whose potent sway 

Would soothe her mind and bring relief. 

But words cannot express the crime. 

The deed lie could nbt now recall, 

A deed which by one base design 
Had wrought a lovely woman’s fall. 

What were the horrors of her mind, 

When waking sense the truth disclose 
The villain bade her be resign’d 
And try to gain a soft repose. 

Repose ! ah, no ! there ne’er could dw’ell 
Repose within that guilty breast ; 

Repose, his words seemed like a knell 
That banished every hope of rest. 

Repoed could never there be brought, 

No friend was near to give relief, 

Her ‘waking conscience made each thought 
Seem heavier to her bitter grief. 
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And when she spoke aloud the naoue. 

Of him — who brought her; from, her hone ; 

He smiTd to think he’d wrought her shame, 
And ask’d her if she. loved to rosin. 

Thus having wrought thismaiden*s fall, 

He cared not who possess’d her then, 

No look she gave could him appal. 

He bade her look to other men. 

This wretch then left her to her grief, 

A stranger in a stranger clime 

No food — no income — no relief 
Save — if she purchased it by crime. 

At length her miseries replete, 

Unmindful how, or where to roam 

Her days of sorrow to complete, 

She wandered near her early home. 

And when the cottage met her sight, 

Sad was her grief — oh, sad to tell, 

Its peaceful look gave gave no delight. 

She gazed a moment, swoon’d, and fell. 

And then what objects met her eye9 ? 

A Father sinking to the grave — 

A Mother, whom she once did prize, 

She heard in madness curse and rave ; 

“ Give back my child, ye bloodhounds, now 
u Give her, oh ! give her back to me 

" Why daughter ! — curses — oh, my brow 
“ Is maddening— horror ! misery !” 


They both had braved a direful storm, 

It seem’d that nature ne’er had smiled 
Upon them— since they’d lost that form, 
Their dearest joy — their only child. 

The old Man in his grief oft spoke 
Of their young bud torn from its stem, 
And his fond heart was almost broke 
Before he found his earthly gem. 

She could not bear each tearful glance, 

Her bursting heart with love did sw ell, 
And seeming as it were a trance. 

E’en at her father’s feet she fell. 

Oh, father — father, then she said, 

Your pardon — Heaven pardon gives.— 
My child ! — oh, God ! I thought thee aead, 
Oh happiness— my child she lives. 
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Father !— oh father,-— do not grieve, 
Thin blim it cannot, cannot last. 
Tliis world of misery 1 leave, 

My life is ebbing^ ebbing fast. 

Thus penitent she died, you see, 

Her Father's pardon given here, 
And even let us hope that she 
Gained pardon in a better sphere. 

North London District . 


THE THREE RINGS. 


[Translated from the third act of Lessing’s “ Nathan the Sage.” (Nathan der Weise.) 
The story has acquired great celebrity in Germany and is always listened to, on the 
stage, with profound attention. The Sultan, Saladin, at Jerusalem, sends for the Jew, 
Nathan, and the following dialogue ensues : — ] 


Saladin. Approach, Jew ! nearer ! Nearer still ! come closer I 
Be without fear ! 

Nathan. Be that your foes alone. 

Saladin. Thou art called Nathan ! 

Nathan. Yes. 


Saladin. Nathan the Sage. 
Nathan. No. 


SALADiN. Not by thyself, perhaps ; but by thy people. 
Nathan. Perhaps : the people. 

Saladin. Sure thou const not think 

That I despise the people’s voice ! I’ve long 
Desired to know the man, the people call. 
With one voice. Sage. 


Nathan. And if ’twere but for sport 

For mockery they called him so ! Suppose 
* Sage’ in the people’s mouth meant only clever, 
And * clever* quick to serve his interest. 


Saladin. Serve his true interest, thou must mean, at least. 

Nathan. In that case were the interested man 

The cleverest, truly, clever then and sage 
Were the same words. 


Saladin. You prove what you would wish 

To contradict. A man’s true interests, 

The people do not know, thou knowest, thyself : 

At least thou’st striven, striven long, to know them. 
Hast often meditated on them. This suffices 
To make thee sage. 
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Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 


And so each thinks himself. , . i ■ . 1 1 * . , * 

A truce to modesty ! it sickens mo , , ( r 

To hear nought else, where I am seeking wisdom*. 

[He rites suddenly*] 

Let’s come to business ! But 1 warn thee ! but : 

In all sincerity — mail. Jew. 

Sultan, I 

Will serve thee, of a surety in that guiso 
As to deserve, thy future custom. 

What 1 

Custom and serve. 

I’ll offer tlieo the best 
Of all I have ; and at the lowest price. 

What dost thou prate of. Not of wares to sell! 

I hare no bargains for the merchant, Jew. 

Then without doubt thou wiH desire to know 
What I have marked or met upon my way. 

Touching the enemy, that, I must own 
Begins to stir again 1 Without disguise— 

Nay, that was not the point to which I’d lead thee, 

I know it all ; at least, I know as much 
As I hare need to know : in short 

Command me. 

I need instruction in another point, 

Totally other. Since thou art so sage, 

Tell me what faith, what law of serving God 
Hath seemed to thee the nearest to the truth. 

I am a Jew. 

And I a Mussulman. 

The Christian lies between us. Of these three 

Religions one, and one alone, can be 

The true. A man like thee halts not midway, 

Where accident of birth and clime hare cast him. 

Or, if he halt, he does it with a purpose ; 

Out of conviction, reason, choice of the best — 

Come, then, communicate thine own conviction 
To mo. Give me the reasons ready made, 

Which to hunt out and patiently discover 
Time fails me. Let me know — in confidence — 

The cause to which these reasons have induced thee, 

That I may make it mine. How now 1 Thou seero’st 
To hesitate ; and weighest with thine eye $ 

It may be that no Sultan save myself 
Has ever had this fancy ; tho*, methinks, 

’Twere not unworthy of a Sultan, either. 

Is it not so 1 Still silent 1 Speak, Jew l Or 

Dost thou require a moment to reflect I * 

Well, thou shalt have it. Trim thy thoughts 1 Be swift. 

1 bide not long away. 

[Goes Into another Room.] 
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Nathan. 


Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 

Saladin. 

Nathan. 


(Alone.) Hem! Hem! ’Tis strange 
What’s oome to me. What will the Sultan have ? 

I was prepared for gold, and he requires 

Truth. Truth ! Aye, Aye, and the truth so bright so ready 

As if ’twere cash. Aye. were it only cash 

Of ancient days, weighed out, and proved by balance, 

Then it might pass ! But cash like that we have. 

That has its value from the impress of it. 

That may be counted only,— *tis not that I 
May truth be swept into the brain, like cash 
Into a bag. Who is the Jew to day 1 
I or the Sultan ? Then suppose he did not 
Demand the truth in truth 1 And yet— and ytt, 

It were too little to suspect that he 
Would use the truth but as truth to eatch me. 

Too little 1 What is then too little ! What 
For your great men ! It must be so ! it must, 

He broke into my house so rudely ! When 
A friend comes nigh, he’ll knock or listen first. 

I must be cautious. Well and how ! how so ! 

It seemeth not to be a rooted Jew. 

It seemeth less to be no Jew at all. 

For were I not a Jew he might demand 
Why not a Mussulman ! 

Good, good ; ’twill do, 

That course may save me. ’Tie not children only 
We put off with a tale. He eovnes. So let him, 

[R+entmr Saladin .] 

I’m not too quick upon thee ! Thou hast ended. 

Thy meditation ! Wilt then speak ! Speak out. 

Not a soul hears us. 

Would the world could hear us. 

Is Nathan, then, so certain of his matter ! 

Ha ! dares the sage indeed. Now to counsel 
The truth. For truth to risk once, all— life t— well. 

Aye, when it needs be, and H helps— 

Henceforth 

I may presume with greater right to bear 
One of my titles—" Betterer of the world 
And of the law.” 

A glorious title truly. 

But, Sultan, ere I yield thee less entire 
My confidence, thou wilt allow me surely 
A little tale of magic to relate 1 

What hinders f 1 have ever been a friend 
To little tales of magic when well told. 

Well told 1 I did not promise that. 


So proudly modest ! ^Some, thy tale, thy tel e* 

Long ages past, there lived a man in Ind, 
That did possess a ring of priceless worth 
By a loved hand bestowed. The Jewel wav 
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An Opal, that a hundred beauteous colours ij3i 
Shot forth, and had the secret power, him. .. ^ 

To render pleasant in God’s sight, and matins . / r 
Who wore it in this confidence. What wonder. 

That hence this man of Ind. from finger ne'er * 

The ring put off, and ou a plan resolved him ‘ 

The jewel ever in his house to guard. 

This was his trick. He did bequeath the ring 
To the most loved of all his sons ; and then 
This most loved, without respect of birth, ■ f *. 

By the sole virtue of the ring he wore ' 

Should be the house’s chief and head. Conceive me. 

Saladin. I do conceive thee : on ! 

Nathan. Thus, then, the ring, 

From son to son descending, came, at last, 

Unto the father of three sons, of whom 
All three with equal faithfulness obeyed him, 

All three of whom he could not choose but love 
With like affection, Tho*, from time to time, 

Now this one, and now that, and now the third. 

As each did chance to be alone with him^ 

And his out-pouring heart the other twain 

Divided not— appeared the worthiest 

To own the ring ; which hence, with loving weakness. 

He did to each, as each was present, promise. 

*■ Thus things went on while they went on. At last 
Death was at hand, and the good father felt 
His sore embarrassment. It grieved him, two. 

From out his sons, that trusted on his word, 

To wound so deeply. What was to be done I 
He sends in secret for a cunning artist 
And bids him, after pattern of nis ring, 

Two other rings to chase, and neither cost 
Nor labour spare, to make the other two 
The first resemble, to the veriest shade. 

The artist’s skill succeeds. And when brought home 

The father's eye itself can not pick out 

His pattern ring. Relieved and glad he bids t ■ 

His sons be summoned, each one by himself, 

And gives to each his blessing, and his ring, 

And so he dieth. Thou dost hear me, Sultan. 

Saladin. ( who struck by the words had turned away,) 

I hear ! I hear ! Come only to an end 
With thy long tale. What neat. 

Nathan. My tale' is done. 

For what succeeded needs no words to telL r ' 

Scarce is the hither dead ; each son stands forth, 

Displays his ring and grounds his claim thereon 
To be the chief. Examinations, quarrels, 

And accusations follow. All in vain. 

The true ring could not be identified. ; . - 

(After a pause, during which he seems to await the Sultan's reply f ) 
*Twaa ’most as hard to be identified 
As is to ua the true belief. 

Saladin* How ! That 

Most bo the answer to my question. 
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Nathan. 


Saladin. 


Nathan. 


8 ALA 01 N. 


At least excuse me, 1^1 do not dare f ' , ; , 

To separate the riuefl t'he father made J ' 

With the intent to bo inseparable. , J V// 

The rings 1 No Jesting, Jew ? I had believed 
That the religions 1 had turned to thee I 

Were readily, most readily distinguished, 1 

Down to the clothing — down to meat and drink. 4 

And only by the grounds they rest on ! Not so. 

For grounds not each itself on history ! 

Written or handed down. And must we not 
Take history on credit, as a thing 
Of faith in truthfulness ! Is it no so ! 

Well, then, whose credit are we least inclined 
To call in question. Is it not our friends ? 

Their’s, of whose blood we are : their’s who from childhood , 

Have given us proofs of their attachment, who 

Have ne'er deceived us, save where it was wholesome. 

How can I trust my fathers less than thou 
Dost trust thine own. Or, the converse, — tins : 

How can I ask of thee that thou shouldst hold 

Thy fathers sires not to contradict 

What mine asssert. Or the converse of this : 

The same will hold for Christians. Is it not so ! 

( aside.) 

Aye, by the Lhring One ! The man is right. 

1 cannot answer. 


Nathan. Let ns to our rings 

Once more. As I have hinted, the three sons 
Accused each other to the judge, and swore 
That each obtained the ring from his own father, 

As was indeed the case ! Obtained it, too, 

After a promise given, a long time past, 

That he, the son who spoke, should once enjoy 
The privilege of the ring — as was the case. 

The mther, each asserted never would 
Have been so treacherous towards him ; e’er that he 
Would suspect this of such a dear, kind father 
He must, though willing to believe the beet, 

Of his two brothers, hold them guilty both 
Of most foul play ; and he would soon find means 
To lay the traitors bare, and be revenged. 

Saladin. Well ! and the judge 1 O 1 how I long to hear 
What words thoult put into the judge's mouth. 

Nathan. The judge said : If I cannot bid your father 
Appear before me, I must e’en dismiss you. 

Think ye that I sit here to unpuxrie riddles ! 

Or do ye wait till the ring opes its mouth 1 
Yet stay. I'm told the true ring doth possess 
The magic power to make its owner loved, 

Pleasant to God and man. That must decide, 

For the false rings will surely not possess 
This mighty power. Well. Which of you three 
Is by the other two most loved. Speak t Dumb ! 
Do the rings work upon their owners merely. 

And not on others ! Does each love himself 
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Himself alone, the most. O then are re all throe 
Deceived deceivers ! and your rings all three 
Not genuine. The genuine may be lost, 

And to conceal or to replace that loos 
Your father made three rings instead of one, 

Saudi*. Excellent. 

Nathan. “ Therefore” — thus the judge continued, 

u If you’ll not take my counsel for my sentence, 

Go hence. But this my council is — Receive 
The matter as it is. If each of you 
Obtained his ring from ills own father’s hands 
Let each of you believe his ring the true one. 
Perhaps your father would no longer suffer 
The lordship of the ring within his boose. 

’Tis certain that he loved you all three, 

And loved you equally , since he'd not press 
On two to raise tne third. So let it be, 

Let each one show bis seal to emulate 
Your sire’s unbribed, unprejudiced affection ; 

Let eace, in generous strife with one another. 
Endeavour to display the magic power 
That dwells within his ring, and to assist 
With gentleness of spirit, heart-felt concord, 
Well-doing, giving or himself to God: 

And if the power of the jewel then 
Do in your children’s children show itself, 

I summon you before this judgment seat 

Once more in ages yet unreckoned ; then 

A wiser man than I will sit upon it 

And give his sentence. Go.’’ Thus and thus spake 

The modest judge. 

Saladin. God 1 God 1 

Natham. Most noble Sultan 

If thon believest thyself to be this man 
This wiser judge that should appear, 

Saladin (moves quickly hwmrd*kimm%d 

I l Worm ! 

Dust ! nought ! O heaven I 

Nathan. What ails thee, noble Sultan ! 

Saladin. Nathan ! dear Nathan I The ages yet unreckoned 
That thy judge spoke of, have not come about, 

His judgment seat is not the one I own. 

Go ! go ! but be my friend. 
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TO MILTON. 


All-hallow’d Milton ! though thine earthly eyes 
Wore dark as is the unillumincd night : 

Y et thy rapt fancy spirit soar’d beyond the skies, 
Undazzled, e’en by Heaven’s all-radiant light r 
No earthly objects could impede thy flight ; 

For unto thee were given visions fair 
Of man, fresh from his Maker, ere the blight 
Of Sin had fallen on the happy pair 
Who dwelt in Eden, God’s especial care. 

Thou lived in troubled times, immortal bard f 
In times when there was need of such as thee — 

And we rejoice to know thou labour’d hard 
For thine own “ mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty,” 

And now hast gain’d of Fame “ exceeding great reward,” 


TO JPHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 

Author of “ Hours with the Muses.” 

Hail ! prince of modem poets 1 thou whose song 
So oft hath charm’d me in dull sorrow’s hour : 
To grasp thy honest hand I oftimes long ; 

For few like thee havo gain’d the magic power 
Of charming heart and mind : it is a dower 
Which Nature only on a few bestows, 

For fear that she the honour due should loso 
Which from her sons she claims. For poets are 
Nature’s first fav’rites ; and their only caro 
Ts for their mother, — knowing well that slio 
Is no cross step-dame, but a parent kind, 

For ever stirring to endow mankind 

With peace, and love, and health, and liberty, 

Whose pioneers are poets such as thee. 
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to izaak; wai^tok. 

■ ; , , , i •.*! 'll li* ■ .1 N 

Thou meek old angler, knight of kook and line t • 1 u - 

WbM glorious reveries methinks were thine, 

As ’neath the spreading sycamore you sat, ^ 

To find a shelter from the vernal showers ; 

Or wandered In green lanes, with cheerful ehat ■ ; ‘ ,f -' 

Making dull days seem Pleasure’s fleeting bouts 1 
Oh, how I love, in “ fancy free,” to roam 
By purling streams iu company with thee ; 

Or, in some “ honest alehouse,” see the foam 
Of nut-brown ale a-mantling merrily 
Above the goblet’s brim, — whilst thou dost sing 
A quaint old song, and all the rafters ring 
With merry laughter at each harmless jest, — 

For of all wit the innooent is best. 

Cleveland Lodge , Stoketley. 


NOTICES OF REMARKABLE WORKS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


u Festcs,” A Poem bt Philip James Bailet. 


As 'great a sensation as the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (tbeseb- 
ject of a former notice) caused in the scientific and orthodox world, did the werk to 
which we shall now call the attention of our readers produce in that dnh tf 
persons included in the title, — the poetical world. 

“Festus” has not had much to fear from un genial criticism, since no one would fame 
the patience to read it who was not imbued with true poetic feeling, and nowthtf^ per- 
son would understand it. We are sure, however, that many to whom the Ant uspuut 
of the book is discouraging, if they had a key given them to the outer court tf tUs 
sanctuary of beauty would find so much to delight and elevate, that they would seek a 
further acquaintance with the inner shrines and learn more deeply from tbenother. 

The delight experienced in reading a book which gives ns an insight into urrw 
selves— that most valuable of all knowledge — is near alon to worship-u —hip ■» of 
the author but of the eternal truth of which he is the priest and the ipesflt. * Ev ery 
true poet is a priest in the temple of truth, a revealer of the language sf nature, Wk 
interpreter of all those hidden influences which, without his translation sf fueling into 
language, would remain mysteries to us for ever. 

The great Emerson says, in one of his profound essays, — g Critirius is infested 
with a cant of materialism, which assumes that manual skill and netMtofs Ilia Ant 
merit of all men, and disparages such aa sat and no not,— overlooking toe (net that 
some men, namely poets, are natural sayers, sent into the world to the end uf u npin s 
rion, and it confounds them with those whose province is aaJiuw, but who wait it to 
imitate the layers. But Homer’s words are as oostiy and as admirable to itunr as 
Aga m e mn on ’ s victories are to Agamemnon. The poet does not wait for the hero wr 
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the sago, bat, as they act and think primarily, so he writes primarily what will and 
moat be spoken, reckoning the others though primaries also, yet in respect to him 
secondaries and servants ; as sitters or models in the studies of a painter, or as assist- 
ants who bring materials to an architect. For poetry was all written before time was, 
whenever we are so finely organized that wc can pcenetrate into that region where 
the air is music, we hear those primal warnings and attempt to write them down, but 
wc lose ever and a word or a verse, and substitute something of our own and thus mis- 
write the poem.’* 

The Poet (the true poet, not the man of more rhyme and metre) is only the 
ntterer, the revealer, the interpreter. He being admitted by “ his finer organization 
of mind*’ into a nearer and deeper and more inner communication with nature, comes 
forth as the priest from the holy of holies and giv<5* a blessing to tbe people in the 
message of love which he brings. His presenco is lovely, for “ the glad tidings of great 
joy,'* and all the world, who retain any part of the better angel in their nature must, 
per forte, love the poet. “ The birth of a new poet,” says Jerrold, “ is an epoch in 
the world, and chronology would employ herself much better by emblazon- 
ing in her records the advent of genius than by announcing the births and deaths of 
thousands of warriors and kings.” Man still watches constantly for the arrival of a 
brother who can hold him steady to & truth until he has made it his own, and this 
brother he findeth in the true poet, to whom “ ail nature’s creatures arc a picture 
language,” and who uses common thiugs in such sort that they become beautiful and of 
high value, “ as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if you hold your ear close enough, is 
musical in the breeze.” The Poet, then, is Truth’s high priest in the temple of nature. 
This is his high and solemn office — and the gospel which he teaches is Love and 
Beauty. Such and so holy is the mission of the poet. 

Wo have indulged in this digression for the purpose of explaining how much we 
mean when we say of “ Festus” that it is really a Pokm, or au inspired utterance. It 
reveals to the student harmonies of nature and beauties of spirit which he knew not 
heretofore, and clothes the meanest things in a rich garment of idea ; for it is the 
attribute of the Poet not to speak of marvellous new things only but to make old 
familiar objects new, by revealing the flowing robe of beauty which our untaught eye 
could not perceive enveloping them. Thus, m “ Festus,” not a page can be glaneed 
over that does not sparkle with jewels of beauty fresh from the sanctuary of truth : — 
and the quotations of nature, in exquisite similies, come so quick and last that the 
mind almost saddens to think that it cannot hoard up in its treasury (memory) all 
these precious pearls cast forth for it. 

The story which is the ground- work of “ Festus” is a great fable. By the word 
u table” we do not mean to convey any ignoble idea. All histories with morals to 
meUraet ns are “ fables,” and many facts are more useful to ns, and in that sense more 
irme to us as fables than as facts. We will illustrate our meaning by a scriptural in- 
stance. It is of no direct importance to us whether the history of the Israelites' sojourn 
hr Egypt be true or not : as a fact , it makes no difference in our condition here 
at this p resen t moment, but as a partible it is foil of teaching and reveals to 
os many Important troths. As Pharoah is recorded to have commanded that the 
Israelites shotdd make brick without straw, knowing well tliat the bricks there in we 
could not be so made, — so in all time have men in power, “ jacks in office,” required 
ce r tain things to be done without affording the means of doing them. We our- 
selves have seen in oar own day some among the rulers of the people order the 
p unishment of men who could not be virtuous, because they were ignorant of virtur f 
all education having been denied them by those same rulers’ foolish prejudice*. 
These modern Pharoahs required tho people to make good moral characters, without 
education which allegorically written is — “ to make brick without straw.” 

Again, it is of small import to us now in this 19th century, whether a just retribu- 
tion overtook the Egyptians for their oppression and cruelty,— or whether the 
Israelites Anally spoiled their oppressors, and led them to destruction. If the account 
wore ta be omitted, it would make little difference to our present comfort ; but os a 
parable or table it affords us a great lesson, which it becomes slave-holding communi- 
ties to consider thoughtfully. ft has been truly remarked, that “ Fiction hath a higher 
end than tact,” for history is philosophy teaching by examples, as Christ taught by 
parables. This mode of instruction has been sanctioned by the greatest authorities 
sod experience has proved it to be a trqe method. Poetry in its simplest form is a 
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leaching by fable. Upon the truth of this method are founded especially the use of 
those works of imagination which are of the dramatic form — which are acted fabfea-*^ 
or parables which speak their own moral by conversation or supposed action. Of this 
form is Festus ; but to entertain a proper conception of the dignity of the fitble which 
is its foundation, we must now proceed to notice the parable which is the basement of 
this beautiful palace of imaginative teaching, — this temple where die priest ef Beauty 
reads in a voice of Music the lessons of Truth from the book of Nature m the language 
of Imagination. 

It is a remarkable fact, that one fable or pn ruble has existed in all nations, and 
has been made by most of them a household story. The Jen’s embodied it m the 
book of Job, and most of the oriental nations have somewhat similar traditions, m 
which the burden of the story is how a man naturally disposed to good is tempted by 
an evil spirit, and bow this Satan or adversary (as the word should be translated) 
offers every temptation to his victim, for the purpose of ultimately ruining his soul or 
gaining possession thereof. This parable is the history of the trials of every good 
man : this meaning is common to all the traditions ; they only differ in one respect, 
-viz. : how the subject of trial is affected by his evil angel. In some he comes out 
* like gold purified in the fire,*’ and is restored to all happiness, — as is recorded of 
Job ; in others he dies under his afflictions, but is rewarded by a happy immortality ; 
in others he is overcome by temptation, and becomes the victim of his seducer in an 
eternal damnation of hopeless torment. What Job was to the Jews, Faust was to the 
Germans, and Festus is to us in the poem now under consideration. 

However wild and improbable may appear a story like that of * The Devil and 
Doctor Fanstus,” which afforded Marlowe the ground work and material for his 
tragedy, it is a great parable in which the life of every man is shadowed forth. Viewed 
aright, it is a piece of the finest psychology or soul-history, revealing a kind of universal 
history of our inner man, with whom this adversary still walks about and says to each 
of us — “ Give me thy soul. Thou shalt have gaudy pleasures, and vanities and ri ch e s 
if thou wilt only sacrifice this foolish love of virtue, this self-respect, and love of truth.” 
Each one of us is a new “ Festus,” and our avarice, passions, selfishness and vices, 
may be poetically embodied into a companion Satan a Mephistophiles to oar Faust 
— a Devil to our Doctor Faustns, or a Lucifer to our Festus. Each reader ef Pastas 
should read the poem mentally thus : for “ Lucifer ” read u my temptations to evil,” 
and for “ Festus” read “ I, myself.” 

The book commences with a Proem or poetical prefhee, in which we dimarsr the 
genius of the writer and his conception of the dignity of his office before we have read 
more than half a dozen lines : — 

Poetry Is itself a thing of God ; 

lie made hU prophet* poet* : and the more 

We feel of poetde do we become 

, Like God In lore and power, under -male err. 

All great lays, equals to the minds of men, 

Deal more or less with the divine, and have 
For end some good of mind or soul of man. 

The mind is this world e, but the soul to God’s ; 

The wise man joint them here all in his power. 

* * * * • * 

True fiction hath in it a higher end 
Than fact ; it to the possible compared 
With what to merely positive, and gives 
To the conceptive soul an inner world, 
t A higher, ampler Heaven, than that wherein 

The nations sun themselves. In that bright elate 
Are met the mental creatures of the men 
Whose names are writ highest on the rounded crown 
Of Fame’s triumphal arch ; the shining shapes 
Which star the skies of that invisible land. 

Which, whosoe’re would enter, let him learn ; — 

’Tis not enough to draw forms fair and lovely, 

Their conduct likewise must be beautiful. 

The author then proceeds to explain that the book is written with a religions 
purpose, chiefly to show how God 

Lovee to order a chance soul. 

Chosen from out the world, from first to last. 

And all along it, is the heart of man 
Emblemed, created and creative mind. 

It to a statued mind and naked heart 
Which to struck out 
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warpfcd with conventiorratisms or fashions. The book shews, says its 


That God’s great heaven 
Stands open day and night to man and spirit : 

For all are of the race of God, and have 
In themselves good. 

* * ♦ * 

These are the aims 

The doctrines, truths, and staple of the story. 

« * * * 

The mortal is the model of all men 
* * * * 

The hero Is the world-man, in whose heart 
One pa*ion stands for all the most indulged ; 

The scenes wherein he plays his part is life. 

The religious views of the author are those usually considered most orthodox, the 
doctrinal peculiarities of which are somewhat too often dragged before the reader in 
the work. This, however, is more than compensated for by the devotional beauty 
which envelopes all those passages which those who differ in opinions may consider 
not to be introduced with the best taste. The doctrines to which we allude are what 
are termed by other sects Trinitarian : they overlie the poem, but are not offensively 
interwoven with it, and have little or nothing to do with the progress of the action. 

Before we leave this remarkable Proem , there are a few passages which we cannot 
refrain from quoting. 

Nothing can be antagonist to God. 

Free-will Is but necessity in play. 

Necessity, like electricity, 

Ih in ourselves and all things. 

Evil and good are God s right hand and left. 

If evil seem the most, yet good most is. 

'Twere leas toil 

To build Colossus than to hew a hill 

Into a statue. 

We shall now proceed to the poem itself, and follow the narrative of it as a boat 
floating down the stream upon which it floats ; and as we pass along we shall ever and 
anon plnck some of the beautiful things that grow like flowers upon the banks, or 
sparkle like jewels from the depths or which float like water lilies on its surface. 

The first scene is laid in I leaven, and the majestic dialogue commences between 
God the Father and his Son. The former announces his determination that the world 
shall end, and a ehorus of Seraphim and Cherubim is introduced. Lucifer then 
speaks, and after a soliloquy upon his fate he addresses himself to God, and beseeches 
to be heard. 

God. What weuld'si thou, Lucifer ? 

Lucifer. There is a youth 

Among the sons of men I fain would have 
Given up wholly to me. 

God. He in thine 

To tempt. 

Lucifer. I thank thee, Lord. 

God Upon his soul 

. Thou hast no power. All souls are mine for aye. 

The guardian angel singing a hymn of praise, introduces a sketch of the 
history of the soul to be tempted, who is named — Festus. lie is described as being 
blest — • 

With all the sacred ties of life ; — 

Prosperity, and health and case, the aids 

Of learning, social converse with the good 

And gifted, and his heart all lit with love. 


not any man 
author, — 
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Before Lucifer departs upon his errand of temptation, he utters the following 
lines in answer to the Guardian Angel of Earth 

Lucifer. TU earth shall load destruction, she shall end. 

The stars shall wonder why she oomea no more [ 

On her accustomed orbit, and tho min 
Miss one of his eleven of lights the moon.. 

An orphan orb, shall seek for earth for aye. 

Through time’s untrodden depth*, and find b«r not ; 

No more shall morn out of the holv east 
Stream o’er the amber air her level light ; 

Nor evening, with her spectral Angers draw 
Her star sprent curtain round tho bead of earth ; 

Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
The blue sublime of heaven. 

Death’s at work, 

And, one by one. shall all yon wandering worlds, 

Whether in orbed paths they roll, or trail. 

In an inestimable flood of light, 

Their golden tresses after them. 

Cease ; and the sun, centre and sire of light. 

The keystone of the world-built arch of heaven, 

• Be left in burning solitude. The stars, , 

Which stand as dew-drops on the fields 

Of Heaven, and all they comprehend, shall pass. ‘ 11 M “ 

In the second scene wc find Festus alone beside a lake in a wood at sunset. We 
find him in a melancholy reverie upon himself, his nature, his unhappiness and God. 
From thence, lie passes to tho difficulty of making good aspirations and desires into 
acts. 

While we wish, the world turns round 
And peeps us in the face— the wanton world ; 

We fcol it gently pressing down our ann, 

The arm we had raised to do for truth such wonders 
We feel it touch and thrill us through the body. 

And we are fool*, and there's an end of us. 

After a desire for power to make all the world happy, Lucifer appears and causes 
Festus some terror, upon which Lucifer remarks — 

It Is enough to mako the Devil merry 
To think that men call on me momently, 

Deeming me ever dungeoned fast in hell ; 

* • * * 

Let me once appear ! 

Woe’s me ! they faint and shudder — pale and pray* 

And down they drop, like ruins, to repent. 


His hellish majesty then explains his errand and offers the earth and all 
power, and to make Festus as mighty as himself. Tlicso are despised, and Love only 
is tho desire of Festus. Speaking of it, Lucifer says : — 

Some souls lose all things but the love of beauty ; 

And by that love they are redeemable, — i 

For in love and beauty they acknowledge good, ; , 

And good is God, tho great Necessity. 

Festus then, fully confident that God will not suffer him to fall, cements lo-go 
with Lucifer. !•••♦ v 

Lucifer. Remember ,ir ' 

That thou can'st at any time repent. ' “ 1 1 

Festus. Aye, true. 


In the next scene a conversation occurs, in which Lucifer endeavours to shake the 
faith of Festus, and partially succeeds. Festus requires his dead love to be recalled 
to earth, and his wish is granted : — Angela appears and vanishes Again ; 'Alter which 
Lucifer promises that she shall again be seen, and shall tell Festus where shfe’ti4ella* 

■ i, '-In 

Lucirxa. And she, then, was the maiden of thy heart? ■ -mw* 

Well, I have promised. Ye shall meet again. . u1i 

Festus, I loved her for that she was beautiful. *,*.-* 

And that to me she seemed to be all nature 
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And all rarietieH of things in one : 

iu 'it /} -i : : f . : » i <;i _*i» . , •* night in clouds of tear*, and rise 

All Tight and laughter iu the morning ; yea, 

And that she never schooled within her’ breast 
One thought or feeling, but gave holiday 
‘ To all ; and thot she made all even miue 
In the communion of love : and we 
Grew like each other, for we loved each other. 

• • • 

She whom I once loved died. 

Can I forget that hand I took in mine. 

Pale as pale violets ; that eye, where mind 
And matter met alike divine ? Ah, no ! 

Oh, she was fair : her nature once all spring. 

And deadly beauty like a maiden sword ; 

Startlingly beautiful. I see her now ! 

• • * 

Gone, not forgot— passed, not lost— thou shall shine 
In Heaven like a bright spot in the sun ! 

She said she wished to die, and so she died ; 

Por cloud-like, she poured out her love, which was 
Iler life, to freshen this parched heart, 

Mark the following description, which for wild beauty and strange freahress of 
imagery, has scarcely its equal in modem poetry : — * ° 

It was thus : 

■ ' I said we were to part, but she mid nothing, 

i There was no discord— it was music ceased— 

Life’s thrilling, bounding, bursting Joy. She sate 
Like a house-god, her hands fixed on her knee ; 

And her dark hair lay loose and long around her, 

Through which her wild bright eye flashed liko a flint. 

She spake not, moved not, t ut she looked the more. 

As if her eye were action, speech and feeling. 

I felt it all ; and came and knelt beside her. 

The electric touch solved both our souls together. 

Then comes the feeling which unmakes, undoes ; 

Which tears the sealike soul up by the roots 
And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 

Twice did I madly swear to God, hand clenched. 

That not even he nor death should tear her from me. 

It is the saddest and the sorest sight 

One's own love weeping but why call on God, 

But that the feeling of the boundless bounds 
All feeling, as the welkin doth the world ? 

It Is this which ones us with the whole and God. 

Then first we wept ; then closed and clung together ; 

And my heart shook this building of my breast. 

Like a live engine booming up and down. 

She fell upon me like a snow-wreath thawing. 

Never were bliss and beauty, love and woe. 

Ravelled and twined together Into madness. 

As in that one wild hour; to which all else. 

The past, is but a picture— that alone 
Is real 

Bidding farewell to all old familiar scenes, Festus then walks about the world 
with Lucifer. During their perambulations they visit a country town— a market p!a?e 
at noon, and a funeral passes them— which Festus finds to be that of his Love. After 
some passionate expressions, he 6x11s into a misanthropic vein ; Lucifer encourages the 
feeling and comments upon the approach of the end of tlio world, and how deaf man- 
kind are to the voices which call them to repentance; in a devilish merry stvle he con- 
tinues — 


They would not credit warning. 

Or I would up and cry “ Repent.”— I will. 

•fl* These Is afetr gathering, and I feel moved. 

j , ( . tucifer then preaches a remarkable hut sarcastic sermon full of home truths. 

-ii Festus delivers a prayer. Oh, words ! what precious ones are here ! 

Verily, here are eight pages for devotional beauty impassable— utterance worthy of aii 
angel— sentiments which wing our souls to the very threshold of heaven. Love, wor- 
ship, adoration, awe, reverence — every feeling ever named which man could ever feel 
for his Creator, find their expression here. It is the intellectualization of holy desire 
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made beautiful with philanthropy and love. Oh, that such prayers were in the mouths 
of our prayer-makers ! This alone makes the book immortal. These eight pages are 
an octagonal monument, upou each side of which is written “ immortality,” and which 
shall point to heaven for ever, when spires and domes and material edifices shall have 
crumbled into the dust of time ; and that dust shall have been washed by future rivers 
into the all swallowing sea. 

Festus then, with the assistance of Lucifer, proceeds to examine all earthly 
scenes— then hell, and lastly heaven. During this wondrous journey passages which 
have all the fervid inspiration of prophecy occur, and thrill or charm us, elevate or 
depress us at the author’s will, until the reader lose3 himself in the sybil-like wildness 
and strange beauty of the book. Ear tiily scenes of love intervene like brooks, with 
the freshness of whose quieter waters we can quench the thirst which ensues after the 
fiery rhymes which make hell almost scorn palpable ; and exquisite scenes of tender- 
ness with inhabitants of earth relieve the awfully grand interviews which Festus seeks 
in the spirit-lands lie visits. In the end Festus is saved, and saves his love who dies 
with him. The end of all things then comes, and God with his angels and archangels 
meet : an angel enters amidst the change and wreck of time and things proclaiming a 
Becond attempt of hell against heaven, and the rout of the fallen angels in language 
worthy of Milton’s poetic holiness. After the judgment of the Earth, the scene 
removes to “ the Heaven of Heavens,” where Festus and Lucifer are both judged 
and saved : — 

Lcciper. Is he not mine ? 

God. Evil ! away for aye ! 

Sok op God. Spirit, depart! this mortal loved me. 

With all his doubt**, he never doubted God : 

But from doubt gathered truth, like snow from clouds. 

The most, and whitest, from the darkest. Go ! 

Lucifer. I leave thee, Festus. II ere thou wilt be happy. 


Festus. Let us part, spirit ! It may be, in the oomlng, 
That as we sometime were all worth God’s making. 

We may be worth forgiving ; taking back 
Into His bosom, pure again. 

Lucifer. It may be, then, that I shall die. Farewell. 
Forgive me that I tempted thee ! 

God. Stay, spirit ! all created things unmade 
It suits not the eternal laws of good 
That evil l e immortal. 

All nature disappears. 

Shadows are passed away. Through all is light. 

* # * * 

The worlds themselves are but as dreams within 
Their souls who live in them, and thou art null. 

And thy vocation useless, gone with them. 

Therefore shall Heaven rejoioe in thee again. 

And the lost tribes of angels who with thee 
Wedded themselves to woe. 

The sons of bliss 

Shall welcome thee again, and all thy hosts. 

In brightness as in darkness erst— shalt shine. 

Take, Lucifer, thy place. 


Time there hath been when only God was at! : 

And it shall be again. The hour is named. 

When seraph, cherub, angel, saint, man, fiend. 

Made pure, and unbelievably uplift 
Above their present state — drawn up to God, 

Like dew into the air— shall be all Heaven ; 

And all souls shall be in God, and shall be God, 

And nothing but God, be. 

Hore we lay down our pen, and conclude our notice of this wonderfully beautiful, 
and beautifully wonderful book. Sensible are we that we have only written half we 
could wish to write upon such a subject ; and sensible that we have written but only 
unworthily of so great a writing. 

Lege, legewliguid bgrtbU. 
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Written when the Author was about to leave England, , Feb . 27, 1843. 

Farewell to joy, to happiness, to hope, — 

To love, to confidence, to peace — Farewell ! 

Ambition, courage, pride, and spirit droop, 

To mourn the loss of all I loved so well. 

Farewell to all, my country and my friends ; 

My honoured father and my sisters dear. 

With these last murmurs the sad record ends 
Of one whose only future is his bier. 

I leave for ever all I know and love, — 

The thought-compelling haunts of early years, — 

And forth upon the world alone I rove, 

In hopeless banishment to hide my tears. 

My world is shattered ; and no longer spring 
The fairy hopes were wont to deck my way, — 

And what I loved deep agony will bring ; 

I cannot, if I would, among them stay. 

Farewell to thee, whose beauty, like a dream, 

Enslaved my thoughts and chained my heart to thine : 

Whose charms, amidst the darkness of despair, will gleam, 

And force devotion at thy faithless shrine. 

A last “ farewell” to thee, so wildly loved, — 

To thee, whose name shall be a spell, — 

To thee, whose faithlessness has saaly proved 
The bitter meaning of the word — Farewell. 

Oh ! could I pour my life out in a word, 

And syllable devotion in its knell. 

My heart, in breaking, like the dying bird,* 

Should speak its sweetest death-note in — Farewell ! 

• J. 13. LANGLEY. 

* It was a beautiful superstition of tbc ancients, that tho only musical note uttered by the swan 
was its ■** death-note," which wa4 exquisitely melodious. 


THE YOUNG POET’S COMPLAINT. 

Athirst for glory and poetic fame, 

How often is my heart thus dark and sad ; 
How often do I sigh for that bright flame, 

That Homer’s melody immortal made : 

Or tuned of old the string of Pindar’s lyre, 

Or gave to Sappho’s liquid notes their fire. 
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Idle consciousness oF thought that louga to s^flf , ,. M " 
To bright Olympus and the Mu^es Jtauut, , 

To breathe the air which Na’ids breuthed oit^or^ 
And sing inspired upou the sacred mount, , 

‘ Burps in in v soul and, longs to break Uie chain < , 
Tliat hangs athwart ray lyre, and checks ita strain* 
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Alasl my fettered spirit cannot sing, — i r l »ii; 

These prison walls of clay ita voice control ; 

Yet, like a captive bird with helpless wing,- — 

Sunward 1 gaze till sinking in my aoul, 

The rays of poetry at last may gild, 

The wild ambition that my breast has thrill'd. 
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AN ESSAY, <fcc. 


RY ALEXANDER FYFE. 

The repressive and coercive power by which men and nations have hitherto been , 
governed is fast decaying. It ruled by addressing itself principally to the lowest 
feelings of human nature— the fear of puuishmeut ; hence, there has hardly over 
been any sympathy or community of thought, between the governing and the governed* 
Their relations have been antagonistic. This has been the grand cause of aristoemn- . 
tfcal tyranny ou the one hand, and democratical violence on Uie other. 

Wherever, and whenever these exist, there is something wrong, aud society must 
rest on a false basis. The history of humanity, front tlio most primitive times do** 
to the present, is nothing else tliau the history of the different aspects, whidh the 
liumau mind has presented in its onward progress to complete develppemeut. , The 
history of any individual, whose mental and moral growth equals the greatest to which. 
W|e have yet attained, is just an epitome of this grand history of entire humanity 
throughout the different ages of the world. We Urns perceive, that in order to undery 
stand and appreciate the mental and moral history of the human apeoiee correctly, wen 
must search in our own minds for an explanation of some of the darkest and meat : 
intricate jmssagee in such history. We must take a retrospective view of our town j 
thoughts, feelings, and opinions, in tlie different circumstances in which we have* been' 
placed throughout life. Natural cudownieurand outward eircuuistances form eharach > 
ter. judt as the inherent qualities of seed aud soil combined determine crop*. Thia 
holds true of man, both iu his individual and collective capacity. A nation, however, 
imcQur?e of time forms its outward circumstances. These again react on tlie national 
mind ; andj at j>articular crises, call to the surface of society tor the fulfilment of sonar ’ 
great end, individuals of a peculiar stamp, of mental and moral ability. Confining. » 
ourselves to modern times, Luther, Tell, Kuox, Cromwell, Washington, and. Bonaparte i 
wi|l suffice, as examples. Each of these men may be said to have embodied 4n action 
the great idea of the age in which he lived. Had their, lot been cast at any other. , 
iierjod of their nation's history, we every reason to believe that few of them would ' 
have been much known beyond tlie immediate circle of their acquawtancr. .iif the, 
onward progress of the human mind the most gifted individual* first dieovversoro* 
great physical or moral truths. This they do, either intuitively or fyr.a rigid pPOCWMi: 
of reasoning, from admitted facts. These newly -discovered truths, hawqverj gonerahy. , 
appear at first so startling, and contrary to common sense, and preconceived aottotojaf:* 
the mass of won, that they meet with nothing but ridicule and opposition. . Witnaatrj 
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Galileo’s promulgation of the Copemican theory of Astronomy, Jetliner’s introduction 
of vaccination, and Thttati’fc application of steam for propelling ships and driving 
machinery. These grand discoveries m physical science have long ago become the 
common property orman kind, and, certainly, have been among the most powerful 
agents of modem civilization. The discoveries and improvements too in mental and 
moral science have bWh equally great ; hut the highly gifted individuals who have 
written on these subjects, and in doing so have diverged from the common tract, have 
had to contend with much opprobrium and persecution — much more than those who 
have treated of physical science alone. The biography of Socrates in ancient, and 
Spinoza in modem tildes, prove this. In the present day, one gifted metaphysical 
writer is held up to the multitude, by those who think themselves competent to judge, 
as an infidel, and most dangerous enemy to the truth. Time win show whether he is 
or not. Truth is all powerful and will prevail. It is the only reality. It is God. It 
is the basis of the universe. A departure from it, physically or morally, is in the 
necessity of things accompanied with an equal compensation of bodily pain, or mental 
remorse. The inspired writer says, u Be sure your sin will find you out.” What a 
depth of meaning is here! What a subject for a text! He only will expound it who 
is worthy. Each man of genius, who discovers physical or moral truths, contributes 
powerfully towards the progress And growth of the human mind. Some truths, at 
certain periods of a nation’s history, clash so directly with the material interests and 
religious prepossessions of the dominant das*, that ages elapse before the moss of the 
people become acquainted with, and appreciate them. Notwithstanding this, a know- 
ledge of them goes on increasing. Many individuals meanwhile fall victims to the 
dominant power, in consequence of acknowledging these truths to have been part of 
their conviction. But in proportion to the strength and duration of the repressive 
power, by which great truths are opposed, will be the violence of the explosion with 
which they will vindicate themselves, in the re-organization of religious, social, and 
political institutions. The thirty years’ religious war in Germany, consequent on the 
r s fa r m atioa, the civil war in England, and the war of American independence, are 
examples to the point. Wiiat a striking analogy there is between the physical growth 
ot certain animals, and the gradual developement of the human mind. There are 
some animals, for instance, that change their skin many times, and others that undergo 
a complete transformation in their organs And mode of existence. Previous to, and . 
during the time they are undergoing this transformation , they appear dying, hut after 
it' ia completed they rally, and seem to possess and enjoy a much superior kind of 
existence to what they did before. So it is with nations in the course of their social 
and political developement. When certain great truths in religion, physical or social 
science, have penetrated the heart of a nation, and become the conviction Of millions' 
ofmen, reform will be demanded. 

- Institutions in accordance with the spirit of the age, And an arrangement of 
society more conducive to the liappiness of man, in his advanced state of mental and 
moral growth, will be called for. In the majority of cases the governing power is 
reluctant to pay any attention to these demands. Instead of this, it frequently turns 1 
round and shows a determined front to oppose all change — to resist all progress. 
Notwithstanding the lessons which all history teach, it will not acknowledge mental 
and moral p rogress as a truth. It has no faith in any power, except physical power. | 
Asa matter of course it hedges itself round with drilled brute force, and dares the 
people to do battle for liberty and progress. 

This is a great crisis. Society seems paralized, and law and order at an end T r 
The conflict is dreadfol, the victory doubtful, but right prevails. Great convulsions' f 
however, never accompany social or political reforms, except in countries where the 
national tmtid has not arrived at that point of mental development, which enables ft 
to appreciate moral power, as the safest and most effective instrument for such pur 
poses; England's great reforms since the civil war, have been mainly carried by 
national mmglitenment and conviction. Moral power will yet reign supreme. The • 
most powerful European nations have now acknowledged its omnipotence. In individu- 
als^ ad v an c ed mental- growth, it has long ago been developed, but a considerable 
time muel yet elapse, before nations and their governments snail have advanced Up 
to4his point. They are progressing favourably however. That they will yet arrive 
at ft fo certain ^ for it is the destiny of entire humanity. Can physical force strip pro** 

S m f let history teil. Can man set bounds to the advancing tide, or dam up the 
petuous torrent I The attempt is not only futile but dangerous. It is fighting 
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against nature— against God. I have said that mental; progress and. growth isa 
necessity. With few exceptions, the history of all ages shown this. As a still further 
proof ,tf its truth, let each individval look hack on the chaoses which, his own mind 
hsA undocgooe independent of his will, and lie will at onoe acknowledge it. 

First, man is a creature of mere instinct and feeling. The propensities which he 
possesses in common with the inferior animals, are active and without any control* 
Next the perceptive faculties begin to awaken, and to take ooguizauoe of the various 
torronnding objects — their nature, position, and qualities. Resemblances and differen- 
ces being detected ; and phenomena of a sublime and startling character periodically 
taking place, wonder is powerfully excited. This facuhy, while reason and reflection 
are wtak, aesigns all sorts of strange causes, for whatever of an unusual n haractra 
occurs, in the physical or moral world. It peoples the heavens, the earth, and Aha 
ssas with gods, demi-gods, and thousands of spiritual invisible beings, benign and 
malignant. These monstrosities are die joint productions of wonder and fear, 
being inn high state of activity. This is the boyhwd of the human race—- the age of 
the Grecian and Scandinavian Mythologies. It is the age of hero worship, whan 
physical strength and prowess are esteemed the highest personal qual i ties, and cam* 
mand tbs admiration of men. This is the age too, when a gloomy superstition and 
degrading will worship, every where prevail. Such Civil Government as exists is 
mainly founded on brute force and fear. Indeed it is doubtful, if a nation, at this 
period of its history, aouhl be governed otherwise. Another step onwards however, 
and reason begins to exert ite mighty influence. Similar results are observed to take 
place in similar circumstances or conditions : hence these conditions are called causes, 
and the changes which bodies undergo in them effects. Facts and phenomena of a 
like kind r are registered in different and widely distant parts of the world, -and through- 
out a large extent of time. The conditions in which they oceur, being allowed to he 
always the same, a law is said to bo discovered. This tlieu is the age of mental 
activity* The intellectual faculties are in a high state of development. Discoveries 
in science and improvements in art, follow’ each other in rapid succession. It is now 
that superstition, and the wild vagaries of a bye-gone age are swept away. Every 
thing is being enquired into, in order to ascertain its utility, and the foundation on 
which it rests. There is a rage for truth — for knowledge of all kinds and on all sub- 
jects. Men of genius and mere intellectual superiority, command the peoples admira- 
tion. Voltaire, Rousseau, and Byron, are almost worshipped. This is the stage of 
mental development in the nation or individual, when the mind awakens to the truth- 
fill images ana creations of Genius as embodied in Poetry, Painting, or Music — when 
it can appreciate and identify itself in those spiritual idealisms and abstractions, so 
appropriately typified, in whatever is beautiful or sublime in the material universe. 
Tins is the stage too, when some of the beautiful and necessary truths of Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Chemistry, first dawn on the mind. Let the individual look back to this 
period of his history, and remember with wliat ardour he persevered in the study of 
these and kindred sciences — bow he advanced from one truth to another— from the 
simple to oempiex — from the known to the unknown — his mental appetite all the while 
only increasing on what it fed upon. While going on thus, almost instinctively in the 
pursuit of truth and the requisition of knowledge, a period comes, when the individual 
.will ask himself, almost instantaneously, and without any forethought — for what good 
is all tins trouble iu searching for 4 truth and acquiring knowledge \ lu the same way a 
nation, after having acquired va- c t and varied knowledge on almost every subject^ 
abridged human labour to a considerable extent by mechanical inventions, cultivated 
literature, and the fine arts, to a high state of perfection, and accumulated a vast 
amount of the necessaries and luxuries of life, all at once discovers, that with tbo 
posscsrioa of all these, an overwhelming majority of its members are overwrought, 
poverty-stricken, and degraded. It finds them the victims of erroneous legislations 
and brutal passion. It finds society divided into castes and classes, who are watchful, 
jealous, ana distrustful of each other. No mutual confidence prevails. If an injury 
can he inflicted on the one, it is thought to be equivalent to that of conferring a brae- 
fit on the others. . With all its religion, it finds that vastly more of Us members are 
eaabued with the earthly qualities of some human leader, whose name and prejudiera 
they hare adopted, than with the pure disinterested spirit of Jems of hawtik. 
Individuals of adv anced ideas first bring this state of things before the national mind* 
At this point commences the development of moral power, which must go oninenan- 
iag till nil men be co m e free and equal— till knowledge, truth, arts and miens m, ahatt 
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minister to the material aad moral well-being of every member of the human fiunijjr* 
Progress is indeed the love of the universe. The evidences of its trtith are ahem ■ 
dant and coo elusive, both in the physical and moral worlds — in Geology and History* 

Why then should we* in free England* attach pains and penalties* aad often limit I 
degradation* to an expansion of mind. Ought we not rather to he for a little 

more of the truth* emanating from a gifted intellect. If we were what we profess to 
be (lovers of troth) we would. In the midst of our toleration there is much satoier- 
aaee. Toleration is no doubt enjoyed to a considerable extent* by bodies of men, hot 
to individuals H is virtually denied* except to those who are in a position in society* 
which enables them to brave the consequences of speaking and acting acsording to 
their convictions. When wc shall have advanced a little farther on, however* and hens 
generally become more enlightened* this state of tilings will disappear. Tbs time is 
not for distant* when the standard according to which each individual shall he lodged* 
will not be so much by his creed, as by ms sincerity respecting that one* which he 
outwardly profess es. Great efforts have been made to make men think alike. They 
have all signally foiled* and so in the nature of things most every attempt* to oppose 
that which God has established. They have their origin in the mental peculiarities 
of Mankind. When liberty shall beeouie a reality *each individual wall (as a matter of 
course) attach himself to that sect* whose creed and external symbols* come nearest to 
his subjective conceptions of truth. 

The bond which shall then connect the different members of a sect* will be a truly 
religious and moral one— the only one in foot, which Christianity and an enlightened 
reason ean sanction. At the present time low motives, sneh as interests, fear* a love 
of power, and even a continuance of the very means of existence (if this Iasi in eartsm 
circumstances ean be called a low motive) induce thousands, to attach themselves to a 
religious sect or political party with which* mentally or morally* they ean have no 
sympathy. This is a state of things most unfavourable to the develommswtef Christian 
morality* and is dearly indicative of the abaenoe of all rational freedom. It is a stale 
of things where the great body of the dependent stifle the truth within them* aad be- 
come systematic dissemblers. If I may be allowed the expression, they daily commit 
moral suicide. We have no word in our language* suflidently expressive of the hob 
nousneso of this Grime. Hypocrisy and dissimulation are for too tame. I think it 
must be what the New Testament means by sinning against the Holy Ghost Not- 
withstanding this* there have appeared many able examples of devotion to truth. 
These examples have been exhibited both by individuals and bodies of men. Witness 
the heroic struggles of the English Puritans and Scottish Covenanters* in the reign of 
Charles II. also the sufferings of the Jacobites and Non-jurors after the Revolution of 
1688. The Unitarians, too, of the present day have yet to contend with a sort of in- 
direct persecution, on acoonnt of their adherence to the opinions, which distinguish 
them from the Orthodox. Wherever there is any restraint, upon the free expression 
of conscientious opinion, true liberty is not possessed. Mind is not emancipated. It 
win continue manacled* as long as mankind are so unequal in mental enlti vation sad 
physical circumstances. Whatever has a tendency to jpve power to any man or dam 
of men* over thousands of his feUow-ereaturee, is most injurious to freedom. 

Before eaeh individual be himself, and expand in aH the fooulties and capacities of 
mind* with which he is endowed* he must breathe an atmosphere of true freedom. 
When men are upon a period equality, and have nothing to fear from one mother* 
then and not till then, will freedom be a reality. A free aad unsectarian education* 
enlightening the great body of the People* will ultimately effect this equality. Society 
wfft then gradually assume an arrangement, in which every ones rights feall be prae- 
tically acknowledged ; and the fuUest scope and the highest indieuieut riven* for the 
performance of every duty. This great idea is entering largely internets o o a oapticm a. 
1 believe H to be one of tho highest realisations of Christianity. With regard to 
equality, I think there is a great confusion of ideas. In one rasped men ate eq ua l* 
and in another they must ever remain unequal. All men have the same rights in 
similar cfaeumstaaoes. They have the same right to life, liberty, property* and the 
lawful exercise aad gratification, of every faculty of body and mind, in this reaped 
they are on a perfect equality and Christianity recognises and enforces it Gs the 
other hand, although all men are equal as respects their rights and the number of their 
intellectual and moral faculties, yet in the comparative development ef capacity and 
p re p o nde ranc e of these faculties they must ever remain unequal. Thisisen insqdettly 
whkfo rimed every page of fl eripta r s recognises. Any wriemef Mtidy* Sflrimhddr. 
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Communist, where it is not acknowledged, is worse than Eastern despotism, and is 
toft Ho individual liberty. This nieqttatity fk established by 'Godi ' 1 1 is equally marked 
tfotwsriv nations, m between mdivkhntls -.hence we have national aaditMhvkhndriih- 
rfteferiiftidfc It is tins Inequality, which ploeos them in mental ‘ antagonism ti each 
0thfer;ta*iitig them frequently to eome m active collision, by which all are advanced, 
and tvonftht nearer to the truth. Were it possible then * to destroy thin inequality, 
tilcfreeftuld be no progress, there would be nothing' worth living f«u% indeed it is driibV 
ltd, if Man wonki not cease to exist. We thus percerveihat j*en arc 7 'equal in one 
tense* and unequal m another. They are equal so far as their rigbtanwlinmA# brings 
atri doneereed. and unequal as to their natural gifts and endowments. When* *tMh 
equality shall have been realised among men (as it ultimately must) true liberty wttt 
116# ftrdmk as a matter of course. Then we shaH have liberty and equality, sueh ftA 
Jeeasthe Saviour of men taught, 1800 years ago. The great barriers in the Way df 
their itotinrtfoa for sometime, are tiie titled artificial inequality in one elans of society, 
and the almost brutal ignorance of the other. There is certainly nothing wrong In 
distinctive titles being applied to any class of men, provided they are significant, of the 
exercise of the hiftctions.-ef some necessary office in the government of the couhimu* 
wealth. In this sense then is no word in any language more expressive of what the 
ruler of a nation should be, than the good Saxon wonl King — literally the man that 
ke*t and can — or in other words, the man that knows what is right, and can do it. 
But when titles are significant of the possessors being artificially raised above the 
remmon level of h uman it y, and of being in possession of privileges and inttmorities^ 
dearly at the expense of the moral and physicial happiness of a majority of their fid* 
low-men, they oaght undoubtedly to be nboliahed. 

1 This is an inequality which neither Christianity nor reason can acknowledge, and, 
aft I have just noticed, is one of the greatest obstacles to the realization of true liberty. 
It is hh inequality based on prejudice and popular ignorance, and consequently win 
only mduaily disappear as free education and national enlightenment progress. The 
way ra which it has recently been abolished in Prance (mainly by physical force) 
proves, I thh»k, that the great body of the French people do not folly understand the 
nature of tree equality. 

• We have advanced (especially in England) to a state of mental dovdopement^ 
when every reform, social and political, may be effected by moral means tiota 
Whatever is achieved in tiie way of reform by physical force, always must be con- 
trary to the conviction and enlightenment of the opponents of the reform question^ 
and is therefore hardly worth having. From the inequality then which man has 
arbritmrily established, and which originated in a rude and barbarous age, we have 
swil l re d much. From the inequality which God has established, which I haveendea* 
vanned to explain above, we have everything great and good to hope for — progre ssP vC 
liberty, equality, mental and moral dovelopcraent No great reform must be antki* 
patedto be permanently usefol ; it should only appear as the external exponent oftho 
revolution which has previously taken place in tne national mind. The history of the 
Booth American republic is well calcnlatod to give us some usefol lesson* on this im- 
portant subject. When they asserted their independence of the mother country, they 
Were perhaps an hundred avid fifty yean too young to assume the republican form of 
g o v er nment. The great problem which philanthropists and deep thinking manor* 
atudyiug/atxhe present time, and for the solution of which mtilfons of men are eagerly 
Awaiting, is, what arrangement of society can ho devised which will acknowledge the 
dftsHaaable rights of each individual, and by this acknowledgment make the g en er al 
tiribbefogmid happiness of the community follow as a result. 1 believe 1 am not for 
trim bring eorrect hi stating it thus generally. I think it will at oocebe conceded, 
that nay arrangem ent of society, which liasa tendency to make men artificially ma- 
•qiial, and consequently to give one man, or class of men, power over any other man, 
nr otsss of men, isinjurious both to the rights of the individual and the writ-being at 
soriety #t< largo. 

,f .' Tfae reansation of this social equality, however, must necessarily ben work of 
thrift. The advancing intelligence of the age, stimulated by tiie dHforion oTa free, 
popular education, will ultimately effect it. Then shall men be free and equal Ob -God 
has made them. Each will be a reality, and gravitate to that place in aoriety for 
which hfcoaparities and endowments fit him. Society wifi respect and proteebtho 
i ndh rS d u alfo rights, and tho individual will therefore have the highest indnoeoMntto 
understand and practice his duties to society. Whatever talents a man has nail tind 
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their due c.^n-iw) and reward, in their legitimate sphere of notion. , Genius, iurtead 
of being (ae it is at prescut) tooOfteu Looked iipou as *u anauvdy in life, wiJlba.wwl* 
Corned aud cherished a* au addition* cay -of Divaie lights giving ns further, gljeiptKw 
Jhito joUtf own > souls Kud - the iuvkible world. It* production* in paintiiuu poptffy, 
fUatunry, andnuinie* will not only minuter to the present gratification of , the kcdwM 
f|V€*dlicH of tkoinmd, byt will materially aid in eifceting a still higher developemetti.flf 
humanity., Wiwkytoil, pk)?dcal labour, will be estimated at its right yj^uo— ~uut *s nf| 
omlbut «« a luetMtm No division of labour will be held as either low er moon.1/ 
there is iY Aimwaity for it being done, it must bo under the control of , somoigmat lam 
Of the uaiveroc, and tlteroforo cannot below, There will be a dost of nienfjwi^ 
natural aptitudes for its performance, and whom therefore it is diroctly caicuMed to 
benefit in body and son!. Work, in all its varieties and forms, wiU not be looked upon 
as acuh»c, but as a blessing— os the appointed tneaus fur repairing God-S defaced 
image in man. It will be looked upon as die means by whi$h man, as a free being) 
shall evolve and devclope those capacities and faculties of mind which shall fit hint to 
live a* eternal divine life in the future spiritual world. Instead of tyrouising over, 
and killing men’s souls and bodies, it will become their humble servant, ever mintskoo 
iug to their physical and moral well-being. 1 ; > 

Every one’s right to 'abrar — to labour at that for which he lias a natural calling, 
and to receive a remuneration equivalent to his skill, industry, and ingenuity, will be 
ever practically acknowledged. Thero will be less of selfish competition, and nioro of 
benevolent co-operation. Each by himself and solely for himself, is an exaggeration) 
or rather it is u realization of the great truth contained in competition, without its 
being balanced by another great truth contained in co-operation. The sacrifice of 
individual rights, the prohibition of individual property, each working for the public 
and nono directly for himself, an equivalent remuneration to tlie idle and industrious, 
the skilled and the unskilled, the man of artistic talent, and the merry dodhopperr-t 
in short communism is a realization of the great truth contained in otwopomtion, 
witlmui being balanced by the kindred great truth contained in competition. These 
two great truths are inherent in men’s souls, mau is therefore both a competitive ana 
co-operative being. These two great truths combined, mutually balanced, and practi- 
cally realized in a system of society, would, 1 think, bo the real stato of society, 
existing in the miuds of the most advanced christi&n and philosophic thinkers of, the 
present stage of mental development. If we study the law’s which govern the physic 
cal world, ns unfolded to us by the exact sciences, we shall find, that they emanate 
from the mutual combination or balancing of certain previous and ultimate one*. The 
idanets moving with regularity iu their orbits, the smoke ascending, and the rant 
fatting are examples to the point. We have endless examples too especially in Chem- 
istry, of many truths or laws emanating from two, eaeh of w hich originates from two 
previous or ultimate ones : thus we have double compound truths or laws if 1 may 
use such an expression. . 

The discussion of these subjects then, (which, though they may have appeared 
somewhat irrelevant to the subject of mutual developement, yet naturally arias for 
consideration on treating it) have led me to perceive tliat we have arrived at a point 
of mutual growth when new and higher forces of powers ard beginning to exort thear 
beneficial influence. Vastly superior ideas are being entertained of humanity audits 
destiny. Great truths, hitherto buried under forms and ceremonies, or fiuntly typified 
by some material object, are also being denuded of these cerements, and reattatd it 
the performance of every duty of daily lifo. Christ is rising from the dead in the.ftdnda 
of men. A more Catholic spirit prevails. Rival sects and parties are (in net adfaw 
instances) beginning to confess that they do not possess all the truth, and that etfaafes 
are exponents of, and give utterance to truths equally as important as thesis. The 
c re eds and faith*, which so nicely fitted the national mind, and were too tight mom for 
the most advanced intellects of a bygone age, are fast being laid aside. They have 
become lifeless and shrank like skeletons. The spirit has departed from them t they 
have yielded up the ghost, and, notwithstanding all the efforts made to eadue them 
with life, they will finally vanish, or be laid np in some Museum to be looked at as the 
vestments of the mind at a certain stage of its developement. A bet tor: day has 
dawned tor humanity. A new era has begun. Conventionahams and artificial dis* 
t tne ts so s have lost much of their power. True goodness and nobility of ton! will alone 
command the deference and respect of the mam of meg, 

Famworth , near Bolton) Lancashire , 
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JULY, 


BY JOHN CRT1CHLEY PRINCE. 

Proudly, lovely, and serenely. 

Power and passion in her eye, 

With an aspect calm and queenly 
Comes the summer nymph, J uly : 
Crown’d with azure, clothed with splendour, 
Gorgeous as an eastern bride ; 

While the glowing hours attend her 
O’er the languid landscape wide. 

Now the mantle of Aurora 
Streams along the morning skies ; 

But the bridal wreath of Flora 
Loses half its sweets and dyes. 

Fierce the noontide glory gushes 
From the fountains of the sun. 

And a thousand stains and flushes 
Strew the heavens when day is doue. 

Then the heavy dew-pearls glisten 
In the twilight, pure and pale, 

And tlie drooping rosea listen 
To the love-lorn nightingale ; 

While the stars come out and duster 
With a dim and dreamy light : 

And the moon’s pervading lustre 
Takes all sternness from the night. 

Scarce the weary lark betakes him 
To his ground-nest on the plain, 

Than returning day-spring wakes him 
Into gladsome song again. 

Scarce the dew hath wet the grasses, 

Or the wild flow’rs curved cup, 

Than the thirsty sun-beam passes. 

Drinking all its nectar up. 

Now the lured lightening break ctli 
Through the dull and fingering rack. 

And the solemn thunder speaketh 
From his cloud-throne bronzed and black. 
Gleaming m the fitful flashes, 

Swathing all the welkin round, 

Rain, smote earthward, dances, dashes. 

With a quick tumultuous sound. 

As the lightening, rain, and thunder 
Vanish with the cloven gloom. 

All the breadth of nature under 
Wakes to beauty and perfume. 

Birds again essay their voices: 

Bees renew their devious toil $ 

Men with grateful heart rejoices 
O’er the promise of the soU. 
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Now the harvest-gathered meadows 
With a second green are gay ; 

Now the wood’s en woven shadows 
Lure us from the dusty way : 

More than wont the streams delight us 
As they run their pleasant race ; 
And the lucid pools invite us 
To their calm and cool embrace. 


Shall I not, as here I wander, 

Soul, and sense, and footstep free, 
Where the fretful .streams meander 
With a music dear to me ! — 

Shall I not remember sadly 
Those who have nor hope nor rest — 
Those who cannot know how gladly 
Nature welcomes every guest ? 

Would the dwellers of the alleys, 

In the city’s stony heart, 

Could behold these blythesome valleys, 
From their wants and cares apart. 
Would the pale and patient maiden, 
Martyred at the shrine of wealth, 
Could but feel these breezes, laden- 
With the priceless blessing, health. 

Would the tiny toiling creatures 
In the noisome mine and mill, 

On whose withered hearts and features 
Moral mischief works its will. 

Would that they might lift their faces 
In this liberal light and air 
And perceive the nameless graces 
Of a scene so passing fair. 

Let me homeward by the river, 

As the golden sunset glows ; 

Where the corn-fields swell and shiver, 
To the blandest wind that blows. 

By the woodland brooks that darkle 
Through the tangles of the glade ; 
By the mossy wells that sparkle 
In the hawthorn’s chequered shade. 


Through the dingle deep and bowery, 
Up the pasture paths above ; 
Through the sileut lane and flowery, 
Sacred to the vows of love. 

Home wai*d, yet I pause, exploring 
All thy burning breadth of sky, 
While my spirit sings, adoring 
Him, thy God and mine, July. 

JUarrfage. 


On Sunday the 20th of May, at the Parish Church, Sborwell, Isle of Wight, John James Dash- 
wood, butcher. V.Q. of the East Motto* Lodge, M.V., Byde, to BUea, Daughter of the late Thomas 
Bradley, maltster, of Shorwell. 
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TO MARY. 


Farewell — Farewell, dear Mary ! — still 1*11 call thee so, 

And dwell upon that name as 1 was wont to do. 

But, oh ! my heart is aching — sadly struggling yet 
To say that chilling word of sad and long regret. 

Thy name is ever twined in Memory’s sweetest wreath, 

And thoughts of thee e’en now, like gentle zephyrs, breathe ; 
Ard o’er my sorrowing soul deliciously flows on 
A melancholy fragrance— thoughts of “ hours bygone.” 

Still, still I’ll dream on thco, and though 1 wake with pain. 

I’ll close my eyes to sleep, and try to dream again. 

Still, still I can rccal the thousand witchings spells 
That live in Fountain’s fane or Hackfall’s verdant dells ; 

W lie re Fancy yet can hear the liappy birds still sing. 

And picture summer florets ever blossoming. 

For, all ! no thought of winter with those scenes can dwell, 
Though colder seems their sunlight when I sigh — “ Farewell 1” 


A LYRIC FOR THE TIME. 


The sliade creeps forward on tho dial, 
Come along ! 

The hour approaches for the trial, 
Whether wrong, 

Leagued with might, 

Shall conquer right, 

Or claims of justice brook denial. 
Come along ! 


The flag a ( Liberty unfold, 

Come along ! 

Who wishes to be free ! Be bold, 

In purpose strong ! 

For bright and high 
The orient skv 

The light of Freedom streaks with gold : 

Come along ! 

The wind is singing merrily 
All nature’s song ; 

It sings the hymn of Liberty ! 

Como along ! 

The stream is preaching ^ 

The same teaching, r 

And bursts Its barriers to be froe : 

Come along ! 


Come to the solemn-voiced sea ; 

Come along ! 

Hark ! she lisps the words il Be fri e ! 
It is her song 
“ Upon the strand 
Of every land, 

Unchained and fetterless like SS3 : 
Come along F* 


B LANGLEY. 
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